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CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Geograpbioal  poeiiion.— CSonfignration  and    aspeet. — Hill  Ranges  and  Peaks.— 
Streams  and  WatorfikOs. — Valleys. — Soettery. — Changes  in  ftetnxes  and  aspect. 


Ths  Nflagiii^  District, — as  it  existed  prior  to  the  annexation,  on    cHAP.  I. 

the  Slst  March  1877,  of  the  tracts  known  as  the  Nambalakdd,        

Cheramkdd,  and  Mannan&d  Amshoms,'    hitherto  appertaining  to  Dbscbiftion. 
the  Wain&d'  Talnq  of  the  Malabar  District, — ^lies  between  Lati-      — 
tude  11**  8'  and  11^  87'  north,  and  Longitnde  76°  27  and  IT  4'  Qecprapbioal 
east.  Within  these  limits,  rise  the  Nilagiri  Hills,  a  vast  mountain  P^^'^^'^^* 
block,  comprising  two  more  or  less  distinct  hill  ranges,  usually 
known  as  the  Nilagiris  Proper  and  the  Kdndas.^ 

This  mountain  mass,  which  may  be  described  as  an  irregular  Oonflgaration 
rectangular  triangle,  its  shortest  side,  or  base,  being  the  western,  •'^^  wpeot. 
its  longest  the  south-eastern,  and  its  apex  the  hill  known  as 
Rangas&mi's  Peak,  to  the  extreme  east,  is  a  gigantic  headland 
marking  the  point  of  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Gh&ts, 
or  Sahyadri  Hills.  These  ranges  constitute  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  of  the  great  triangular  table-land  of  the 
Dekhan,  which  rests  to  the  north  upon  the  Yindya  Mountains. 
As  the  Eastern  approach  the  Western  Gh&ts,  they  gradually  lose, 

*  Derired  from  JSilam  (Sans.)  blue,  and  giri  (Sans.)  a  hill— so  called  from 
the  bloe  appearance  the  hills  present  to  people  living  in  the  snbjaoent  districts. 

*  Amshom  (JfaL),  a  share,  a  territorial  division. 

*  Lit.  the  open  or  champaign  conntry.  BaiUt  (Kam.),  a  field  having  water 
suitable  for  growing  rice,  a  plain.    N&du  (Kam.),  a  division  of  a  district. 

*  So  called  from  a  village  of  that  name.  It  signifies  small,  or  little  hill, 
from  KvnnvL^  (T6da),  Sinna  (Kam.)»  Chinna  (Tarn.),  small. — F.  Metz.  Kundru 
(Tarn.),  Konda  (Tel.),  means  literally  a  small  hill. — Dr.  Caldwell. 


2  ICANUAL  or  THB   MtLAQIRI   DISTRICT. 

CHAP.  L    in  great  part,   their  rongh   and  irregalar    conformation,    nntil 

OiNSBAL     ^^^7  merge  in  the  nndnlating  uplands  of  South- West  Mysore  and 

Dbscbiftion.  the  Wain&d.   The  ridge  of  the  Eastern  Gh&ts  is  divided  from  the 

Nilagiris  at  their  north-east  extremity  opposite  the  Gajalhatti* 

Pass  by  the  Moy&r  River. 

The  Western  Gh&ts,  meanwhile,  after  almost  touching  the 
coast  line  in  North  Malabar,  trend  to  the  south-east,  becoming 
more  precipitous  and  broken  in  character  as  they  proceed,  until 
at  last  they  culminate  at  two  lofty  points,  known  as  Nilagiri^  and 
Mdkart^betta'  Peaks,  the  latter  the  Teneriffe  of  Southern  India. 
Thence  they  divide  into  two  branches  running  north  and  south, 
called  respectively  the  Nidumal^  or  Himag&la,^  and  the 
Kdnda  ranges.  lu  conformation  and  physical  aspect,  they  differ 
greatly.  The  Nidumal^'  range  assumes  a  more  and  more  undu- 
lating character  as  it  slopes  away  towards  the  north,  until  it  reaches 
the  confines  of  the  plateau  overlooking  the  Mysore  country.  There 
the  fall  to  the  table-land  below  is  precipitous,  though  the  physical 
aspect  of  precipice  and  gorge  is  still  somewhat  rounded.  The 
western  slopes  of  this  range,  towards  the  Waindd  country,  are 
generally  gradual.  The  Ktindas,  on  the  other  hand,  form  a  lofty 
ridge  or  crest,  the  western  side  of  which  is  wild,  rugged,  and 
precipitous  in  the  extreme.  In  many  parts  their,  lofty  crags  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  from 
the  Nellambtir^  country  beneath.    To  the  distant  gaze  from  the 

^  Probably  from  gajam  (Tarn.),  an  eLephant,  and  hatH  (Kam.),  a  herdsman's 
hamlet. 

'  Sometimes  called  Elldmal^,  the  boimdaxy  hill,  from  eUei,  bomidfuyi  frontier, 
and  tnoZet,  a  hill. 

'  The  spelling  aboTe  adopted  is  in  accordance  with  Badaga  pronunciation. 
The  word  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  mitk,  nose,  ar  or  ami,  out,  and  the  soffiz  U, 
signifying  the  feminine  gender. — aruthal,  "  she  who  was  cut, "  has  been  changed 
into  arU.  Mr.  Stokes  of  Kaity  inclines  to  this  derivation,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Badaga  tradition.  This  tradition,  on  the  anthority  of  a  Badaga  catedust,  he 
giVes  as  follows: — A  woman  came  to  this  spot,  where  her  nose  was  cat  oif  by 
some  one.  Disgraced,  she  turned  herself  into  a  mountain,  and  thus  acquired 
the  honors  of  a  goddess,  and  formed  the  three  streams  which  flow  at  her  feet  in 
different  directions,  afterwards  uniting  into  one  riyer.  The  first  stream  year  by 
year  washes  down  an  elephant  and  says  to  her  sister  streams,  **  I  have  brought 
an  elephant  from  the  hills";  the  second  washes  down  a  buffalo,  and  proclaims  the 
fact  to  her  sisters  likewise ;  the  third  brings  down  a  man  and  repeats  the  same 
tale.  Another  derivation  connects  the  word  with  maha,  great,  and  kHr  (Drav.),  a 
sharp  point.  The  popular  pronunciation  militates  against  this  suggestion.  In 
Badaga  ballads,  ''From  MtSkart^  to  Molemava"  (a  fabulous  tree  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Hills)  is  the  phrase  equivalent  to  our  "  From  Land's  End  to  John 
o'Groat's." 

*  See  Blandford's  Geological  Memoir. 

*  Lit.  the  long  hill  or  mountain.  Nidu  (Tam.)  long,  extended ;  and  mcM 
(Tam.),  a  hill  or  n^ountain. 

>  A  zemind&ri  in  Malabar  celebrated  for  its  teak  forests  and  plantations.  Name 
derived  probably  from  nella  (Mai.),  paddy,  unhosked  rice. 
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west  they  appear  like  the  battlemented  wall  of  some  gigantic    CHAP.  I. 
fortress.     Dense^  bat  intensely  green,  tropical  forest,  interspersed     gh«r^ 
with  bamboo  pahnand  fern-tree,  clothes  the  ravines  and  even  the  Dbscriftion. 
precipitons  buttress-like  spurs, to  the  veiycrestof  ghdts, the  eastern      ""^^^ 
face  of  which  is  covered  only  with  wiry  brownish  green  grass,  in 
which  appear  here  and  there  dwarfed  rhododendron  and  other 
snbalpine  shrubs.     From  the  extreme  south-west  angle  of  the 
district  the  range  runs  in  a  southerly  direction,  rapidly  decreasing 
in  height,  until  it  reaches  the  open  country,  known  as  the  Coim- 
batore  Gap,  to  the  south  of  which  rise  the  An^mal^^  Hills.    This 
gap,  in    breadth  about  twenty  miles,  forms  the  great  historic 
pass  between  the  Gamatic  and  Malabar,  formerly  commanded  by 
the  Palghdt  Fort. 

To  return  to  the  Kundas :  the  gh&t  line  pursues  first  an  easterly 
direction  as  far  as  the  M^lk^da  promontory,  which  is  divided 
from  the  Nilagiris  proper  by  the  KAnda  river.  Thence  it  pursues 
a  north-easterly  direction,  gradually  becoming  less  serrated, 
rugged  and  abrupt  in  character,  though  still  broken  by  ravine 
and  gorge,  precipice  and  promontory.  This  character  it  main- 
tains along  its  northern  limit,  though  the  table-land  from  which 
the  Nilagiris  spring,  gradually  rises  from  below  one  thousand 
feet  on  their  eastern,  to  above  three  thousand  feet  on  their 
northern  side. 

Apart  from  the  K6nda  and  Nidumald  ranges,  the  sur&ce  of 
the  Nilagiris  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  plateau.  The 
lower  forming  an  irregular  shelf,  rests  upon  the  north-eastern  and 
southern  slopes  of  the  Doddabetta,^  or  great  central  range  and  its  ^ 
offshoots,  including  the  north-east  angle  of  the  plateau,  sometimes, 
though  without  sufficient  reason,  called  the  Kotagiri  range.  The 
higher  plateau,  known  amongst  the  aborigines  as  the  ''M61,''^  or 
upland,  n&d,  comprises  the  tract  lying  between  the  western  slopes 
of  Doddabetta  and  the  Nidumal^  and  K^da  ranges.  The 
average  elevation  of  this  higher  plateau  above  the  lower  may  be 
roughly  stated  at  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet. 

llie  great  ranges  already  mentioned  cross  the  Hill  plateau  from  HiU  Bangea 
south  to  north  with  an  inclination  towards  the  east,  but  they  "^^  P«*k8. 
appear  to  be  traversed,  at  the  gh&t  line  already  described,  by 
ridges  running  from  east  to  west.     These  traversing  lines  appear 
to  have  been  thrown  up  at  a  later  geological  period,  as  explained 
in  another  chapter. 

The  Doddabetta  range  proper,   seen  from  the  east,  might  be  Hill»— 
termed  a  great  cradle  mountain,  with  Doddabetta  as  its  southern,  <'®'^^'^* 

>  Or  Elephant  Hills.  A'n^  (elephant). 

*  Lit.  the  g^reat  hill ;  from  dodda  (Kam.),  great,  and  hetta  (Kam.),  a  hill. 

'  M41  (Kam.),  above  or  west,  and  nddu* 
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CHAP.  I.  and  Snowdon  its  northern  eminence^  for  the  distance  between 
GiMXBAL  ^386  ^^o  points  is  little  over  two  miles.  Doddabetta  stands  in 
D»acMFTioif,  Lat.  11**  24'  b^  40,  Long.  76*  46'  44"  89.  Its  height  is  8,760  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  ascertained  by  the  Gk'eat  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  8,642  feet  as  calculated  in  1871  by  Colonel  Saxton, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Topographical  Survey.  It  is  remarkable, 
even  among  the  mammiform  hills  so  common  on  the  Nilagiris, 
for  the  flattened  curve  of  its  summit.  The  hollows  of  its  slopes 
are  clothed  with  thick  woods ;  and  rhododendron  trees,  though 
somewhat  stunted,  are  found  even  within  a  few  yards  of  the  top, 
which  is  covered  with  thick  coarse  grass  and  flowering  sub-alpine 
shrubs  and  herbs.  Snowdon,  formerly  known  as  D6vash61abetta  ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  a  perfect  cone,  the  line  of  its  northern 
slope,  a  fall  of  some  1,500  feet,  being  remarkably  even,  though 
steep.  Its  height  is  8298*9  feet,  or  by  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  8,380  feet. 

—Co  the  West.  Standing  on  the  Doddabetta  range,  and  looking  westward,  the 
first  important  eminences  which  meet  the  eye  are  the  hills  of 
Ealk^diAr^  (8002*4  feet)  and  Kuttakidu^  (7938*4  feet).  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  lies  the  Paikar^^  Hill  (7511*7  feet).  Some  ten 
miles  behind  Ealk^di^r  rises  M^kart^  Peak  (8380*3  feet,  or 
8,403  feet,  G.  T.  S.),  and  a  little  to  the  north-west,  the  Nilagiri 
Peak  and  D^var-betta,  the  heights  of  which,  I  believe,  have  not 
been  correctly  ascertained,  nor,  owing  to  its  precipitous  character, 
has  any  traveller  as  yet  reached  the  summit  of  the  former,  though 
the  ascent  has  been  attempted.'  The  ascent  of  M^art^  is  by 
a  zigzag  path  cut  on  its  eastern  &ce.  Its  western  is  an  almost 
unbroken  wall-like  precipice,  several  thousand  feet  in  depth.  A 
little  to  the  south-east  of  MAkart^  is  Pichulbetta  (8,348  feet),  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  K4ndas.  Between  these  two  peaks 
the  Paikar^  river  takes  its  rise.  Some  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
north  of  M6kart6  stands  Yelingiri  (8,246  feet).  About  the  same 
distance  to  the  south  is  seen  the  K&16ri  (8,622  feet),  and  the 
E^dikddu^'  hills  (8,491—8,502  feet  G.T.S.)  at  the  head  of  the 
Avalanche  Valley ;  and  about  two  miles  further  south,  the  cone 
known  as  Ddrbetta  (8,303—8,358  feet,   G.T.S.)    This  hill  is 

^  IVvo,  God,  and  §h6la  (Kam.),  a  wood. 

*  Lit.  the  Tillage  of  the  stone  circle  or  temple.  From  Kal  (Tam.),  stone,  kudi 
(Kam.),  a  circle,  a  hut,  a  temple  (see  Caldwell,  p.  508),  and  ^r,  a  village. 

*  Derived  probably  from  Kuddan  (Ttan,),  a  hollow,  and  tcddu,  a  forest,  or  a 
jnngle  tract. 

*  Called  after  the  river  Paikar6,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  payam 
(Tam.),  water,  or  river ;  and  karei  (Tam.),  a  bank  or  boondary.  It  may  be  rendered 
the  boundary  or  frontier  river.     The  name  is  signiflcant. 

>  This  ascent,  I  have  learnt  since  writing  the  above,  has  been  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Fxaser,  Sab.Assistant,  Revenne  Survey. 

*  t.#.,  the  temple  tract. 
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known  to  sportsmen  as  bear-hill.    The  highest  hill  to  the  west  is    CHAP.  I. 
probably  Nddgdni;  the   Sisapdra  Peak   is    however  the  most     Gsnbbaa 
interesting  feature  in  the  western  region.    On  the  eastern  slope  ofTy^K^trnon, 
these  hills  rise  the  chief  tribntaries  of  the  K&nda  river;  on  the 
western  and   sonthem^   the  chief  feeders  of   the  Bhav&ni  and 
the  Nellamb^r  rivers.     The  K^nda  peaks,  owing  te  their  exposure 
to  the  fall  violence  of  the  south-west  monsoon  and  the  poorness 
of  the  soil,  are  but  sparingly  covered  with  vegetetion.     Snch  trees 
and  shrubs  as  exist  within  the  hollows  shew,  by  their  gnarled  and 
rugged  appearance,  how  severe  the  struggle  for  life  has  been. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  hills  the  principal  eminences  are  ^totheSoaih 
MfilkAnda  (6,928  feet)  overlooking  the  Bhavini  Valley,  Dfivashola  ^^  ^^^ 
(7,416  feet),  half  way  between  it  and  Doddabetta,  and  still  nearer 
to  Ootacamand,  Chinna  Doddabette,  which  rises  behind  the 
Lawrence  Asylum  to  the  height  of  7,848  feet.  To  the  south 
and  south-east  of  Ootacamand  the  principal  hills  needing  mention 
are  K&t6ri  and  K61akamb6  (6,600  feet),  H^likaP  Drfig  (about 
6,000  feet),  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge  the  Coonoor 
Peak  (6,893  feet).  Two  or  three  miles  north  of  Coonoor'  stands 
Edndam^gi,  round  the  eastern  face  of  which  the  road  to 
Eotagiri  passes;  and  on  the  approach  to  E6tegiri,  a  short 
distence  to  the  north,  is  seen  Dimhatti  Hill,  or  l6'rbetta  (6,903— 
6,915  feet,  G.  T.  S.),  at  the  foot  of  which  the  old  Sanitarium  stood. 
Bome  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Eotagiri  is  the  E6dan&d 
Hill  (6,740  feet),  and,  at  a  still  greater  distance,  4o  the  east  is 
Bangas&mi's  Peak  (5,937  feet),  a  very  conspicuous  hill  of  a  conical 
shape,  dedicated  to  the  god  Bangasfimi.  To  the  north-west  of 
Eotagiri,  at  almost  an  equal  distance  from  it  and  Ootacamand,  is 
E6kalbetta  (7,160  feet).  Nearly  due  north  of  Ootacamand,  over-  —to  the 
hanging  the  Moy4r  Valley,  is  the  quaint  shaped  hill  known  as 
Chinna  Coonoor,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  west  the  Segdr,  or 
Eonabetta  Peak  (6,777  feet).  Further  away  to  the  west  at  the 
head  of  the  Segdr  Pass  stands  Muttin&d-bette,  and  beyond  it 
Ibex  hill,  a  bluff-like  eminence,  the  last  hill  needing  special 
mention. 

Only  three  rivers  of  any  importence  have  their  source  in  the  Streanui. 
Nilagiris — ^the  Moy&r,  the  Chinna  or  Sfir-Bhav4ni,  and  the  Beyp6r 
river,  but  the  streams  which  help  to  form  these  rivers  are  very 
numerous.  The  M.oj&r  rises  at  Mukart6  and  flows  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Paikar^.  This 
river  is  remarkable  among  hill  streams  for  its  long  reaches  or  pools 

>  Siili  (Kam.),  a  tiger,  hU  (Ksm.),  a  rook  or  stone. 

'  K^n  (Tarn.),  orookednesa,  a  hnmped-baok  i  and  ^,  Tillage.  The  meaning 
mayalK)  more  properly  be  "  The  Tillage  on  the Uttle  hill "  or  "The  Httte-^^—" 
See  note  on  derivation  of  K6nda. 
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CHAP.  I.  divided  from  eaoh  other  by  rock'y  rapids  formed  by  shelving 
Gemb&al  hands  of  rock  on  which  lie  loose  bonlders.  In  these  pools  are 
Dbbcbiption.  now  to  be  foand^  though  rare,  trout  and  other  fish,  the  ova  of 
which  were  imported  from  England  by  the  late  Mr,  W.  G.  Mclvor, 
Buperintendent  of  the  Cinchona  Plantations.  On  reaching  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  passing  through  the 
Government  Cinchona  Plantations,  falls  in  a  succession  of 
cascades  to  the  table-land  beneath.  Thence  it  wends  its  way  to 
the  east,  through  a  gorge  known  as  the  Mysore  4^tch,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  long  deep  moat,  as  seen  from  the  crest  of  the 
gh&ts,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  table-land  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the'^Nilagiris  and  Mysore,  and  entering  the  Coimba- 
tore  country,  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Bhavini,  at 
D^vanaikenkota,  below  Rangas&mi^s  Peak.  The  Bhav&ni,  taking 
its  rise  in  the  spot  already  mentioned,  flows  along  the  southern 
base  of  the  Hills,  receiving  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  K&nda 
and  Coonoor  rivers.  The  former  drains  the  south-western  slopes 
of  Doddabetta  and  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Kuuda  range, 
the  latter  rising  on  Doddabetta  drains  the  whole  southern  face 
of  the  plateau,  its  principal  feeder  being  the  K&t6ri.^  .  The 
Beyp^r  river  is  formed  mainly  by  two  streams — the  Pdndi  and  the 
Nellambur, — which  have  their  origin  on  the  hill  ranges  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Mdkart^. 

Waterfalls.  The  Waterfalls^  are  numerous  and  picturesque,  though  not  of 
any  great  depth  or  volume.  The  highest  is  that  of  K61akamb6, 
north  of  the  hill  of  that  name,  having  an  unbroken  fall  of  about 
400  feet.  Second  to  this  i»  St.  Catherine's  Fall  (250  feet)  in  a 
stream  south  of  K6tagiri.  Then  follows  the  lower  Fall  of  Paikar^ 
(200  feet)  and  after  it  the  upper  (180  feet.)  Of  nearly  the  same 
height  as  this  latter  is  the  Ealhatti  Fall  (170  feet)  on  the  Segdr 
Pass.  The  Kkt6ri  Fall  in  the  river  of  the  same  name,  six  miles 
from  Ootacamand,'  is  180  feet  in  depth. 

Lakes.  There  are  no  natural  lakes  in  the  plateau,  but  art  has  attempted 

to  snpplyin  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootacamandthe  defects  of  nature. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  station  there  are  some  artificial  lakes 
or  reservoirs,  formed  by  banking  up  the  stream  at  a  narrow 
part  of  the  valley.  The  most  important  is  that  known  as  the 
Ootacamand  lake,  a  marked  feature  in  the  station,  and  one  which 

^  KAdu  (Tarn.),  a  forest  tract,  4ri  (Tarn.),  a  river. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Freeth,  of  the  Bevenue  Survey,  for  these  measnre- 
mente. 

'  The  derivation  of  this  name  is  donbtfal,  bnt  the  most  probable  is  whotai 
(dwarf  bamboo),  leai  (Tam.),  fruit,  or  green  food,  and  mand.  Dwarf  bamboo 
abounds  in  some  of  the  shdlas  near  the  ancient  mand  by  the  Pnblio  Gardens,  still 
known  as  Whatakai*mand,  and  this  spelling  of  the  name  appears  in  the  earliest 
reports.  The  fresh  shoots  are  eaten.  Another  derivation  isti<2aibain(Tam.)i  water. 
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adds  greatly  to  its  beanty.     Its  form  is  serpentine  or  sinnonSi  the    OH-^P.  I. 
bends  being  caused  by  the  projecting  spurs  of  the  hills  on  either     gbhsaal 
side.     Its  length  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  its  breadth  from  Dsscbiftiov. 
three  to  four  hundred  yards.     A  road  follows  the  windings  of  its       ' 
banks  throughout  and  forms  the  principal  drive  of  the  station,  its 
length  being  nearly  eight  miles. 

Owing  to  their  peculiar  conformation,  there  are  few,  if  any,  VftUeys. 
true  yalleys  among  the  Nilagiris.  The  base  of  one  hill  rises  so 
close  to  that  of  another,  that  the  space  between  them  more  often 
resembles  a  narrow  ravine  or  hollow,  than  a  true  valley.  A  level 
space  is  still  more  rare.  The  principal  localities  to  which  the 
term  has  been  applied,  and  which  possess  at  least  some  of  the 
requisite  characteristics,  are  the  Nanjan&d,  the  Kdnda,  the 
Paikar6,  the  Kaity,  the  Arvenk&d,  and  the  Orange  Valleys. 

The  Nanjanid  valley  on  the  upper  plateau,  lying  south-west 
of  Ootacamand,  takes  its  name  from  a  village  on  its  western  slope* 
Its  head  is  a  ravine  formed  by  two  spurs  of  Doddabetta,  and 
known  as  Lovedale*  It  gradually  opens  out,  and  stretches  for 
some  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  Avalanche  ^  valley.  It  is 
watered  by  a  tributary  of  the  Paikar^  and  consists,  mainly,  of 
undulating  stretches  of  grazing  land. 

The  valley  of  the  Etlnda  river,  which  in  its  descent  to  the 
low  country,  forms  a  deep  gorge,  is,  in  its  upper  stretch,  very 
similar  in  character  to  the  Nanjan&d,  though  its  slopes  are  more 
steep.  There  is  some  cultivated  land  in  this  valley,  and  some  tea 
estates  are  being  opened  out  in  it. 

The  Paikar^  river  gives  its  name  to  the  valley  which  follows  the 
line  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Nidumal^  range.  Its  most 
remarkable  features  are  the  broad  reaches,  referred  to  above,  of  the 
river  which  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  wider  openings,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  the  beds  of  ancient  lakes.  This  and  the  Ednda 
valley  are  favorite  grazing  grounds  of  the  T6das. 

The  Eaity  valley,  which  forms  the  upper  basin  of  the  K&t^ri 
river,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Doddabetta  range,  and  is  enclosed 
to  the  north  and  west  by  that  branch  of  the  same  range  which 
runs  out  towards  D6vash61a.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
contains  numerous  thriving  Badaga  villages,  the  greater  portion 
being  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  so  well  suited  for  the  growth 
of  the  staple  Hill  crops,  that  even  the  steepest  hill-sides  are 
utilised  by  the  ryots.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  stands 
the  German  Mission  House,  surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  exotic 

1  So  called  from  the  post-hoiue  formerly  located  here.  From  aval  (Earn.),  flrat, 
anchd  (Kam.),  stage  or  post.  The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  apocryphal 
avalanche  or  landslip  said  bj  Mr.  Blandford  to  have  oocnrred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.— Blakdford's  Oeological  Memoir, 
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CHAP.  I.    trees.    It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  Elphinstone  when 
Gbmk&al     Governor  of  Madras. 

Dbbcription.  Separated  from  the  Kaity  valley  by  a  spur,  on  which  iebbnilt  the 
""""^  Best-honse  on  the  Ootacamand  and  Coonoor  road^  is  Arvenkdd, 
a  valley  of  a  similar  configuration  and  character.  The  drainage 
of  this  valley  flows  into  the  Cioonoor  river.  The  old  road  to 
Ootacamand  runs  up  the  hollow  of  this  valley ;  the  present  one 
is  formed  by  a  cutting  along  its  northern  side^  a  spur  of  Dodda- 
betta. 

The  Orange  Valley  is  so  called  from  the  wild  oranges  and  limes 
with  which  it  abounds.  It  starts  from  the  north-east  angle  of 
Doddabetta^  and  skirting  the  K6tagiri  table-land^  breaks  through 
the  edge  of  the  plateau^  and  descends  to  the  low  country  at  a  spot 
exactly  opposite  the  Gajalhatti  Pass.  It  is  a  deep  indentation^ 
not  above  4^500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  being  shut  in 
by  lofty  hills,  the  temperature  is  very  high.  Owing  to  this 
feature  and  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  vegetation  in  this 
valley  is  more  nearly  tropical  than  in  any  other  locality  above  the 
gh&ts. 

Boaneiy.  I  know  of  no  description  which  brings  out  the  peculiar  features 

of  the  Nllagiri  scenery  so  truthfully  or  effectively  as  the  follow- 
ing. ^  After  remarking  upon  the  configuration  of  the  hills,  their 
aspect  from  the  plains,  and  the  different  appearance  which  the 
forest  of  the  slopes  assumes  as  the  table-land  is  approached  from 
below,  the  writer  continues : — 

**  The  interior  of  the  plateau  consists  chiefly  of  grassy  undulating 
hills,  divided  by  narrow  valleys,  which  invariably  contain  a  stream  or 
a  swamp.  In  the  hollows  of  the  hill-sides  nestle  small  beautiful 
woods,  locally  known  as  shdlas.  It  is  seldom  that  so  much  variety 
of  beauty  is  found  in  so  small  a  compass..  From  the  bleak  heights  of 
the  Kundas,  with  their  storm-beaten,  moss-hang  woods  and  rank, 
coarse  grass,  to  the  springy  turf  and  many  colored  sh61as  of 
Ootacamand,  and  the  tropical  vegetation  of  the  western  slopes,  eveiy 
five  or  ten  miles  brings  the  traveller  to  a  new  climate  and  new  scenery. 
Even  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  the  rainfall  varies  with  each 
different  aspect,  and  ranging  from  about  80  inches  to  150  or  more, 
produces  a  corresponding  range  of  vegetation.  It  is,  however,  the 
views  over  the  edges  of  the  table-land  that  are  most  singular  and 
striking,  from  the  extreme  abruptness  of  the  descent.  Let  a  visitor 
take  a  short  ride  in  almost  any  direction  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
plateau,  and  passing  along  shady  English-looking  lanes,  sheltered  by 
thickets  of  blackberry  and  wild  rose;  across  bare  breezy  downs, 
sometimes  dotted  with  twisted  crimson  flowering  rhododendron  trees, 
and  intersected  by  swampy  valleys,  where  buffaloes  wade  and  wallow, 
through  dense  woods  carpeted  with  rare  beautiful  ferns  and  gorgeous 
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in  spring-tints,  beside  which  the  coloring  of  an  English  antnnin  is    CHAP.  I. 

&iiit  and  duU,  by  native  villages,  with  their  patches  of  cnltivation     ^ 

and  their  magnificent  single  trees,  he  will  find  himself  on  some  ridge  Dsbcriptiov. 


or  promontory,  looking  straight  down  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  on  a 
scene  that  changes  like  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope.  In  the  morning 
a  sea  of  clouds  lies  at  ids  feet,  and  gradually  rises  round  him.  In  the 
afternoon  this  has  cleared  away,  and  reveals,  perhaps,  a  vast  crimson 
plain,  veined  by  dark  lines  of  wood,  dotted  with  isolated  hummocks 
like  g^nt  ant-hills,  and  terminating  in  faint  blue  lines  of  mountains, 
the  furthest  of  which  seems  to  hang  half-way  up  the  sky ;  perhaps  on 
a  tumbled  mass  of  hills  and  valleys,  a  perfect  dissolving  view,  for  the 
eye  has  hardly  traced  the  outline  of  some  rocky  ridge,  glowing  red  in 
the  sun-light,  before  a  blue  cloud-shadow  blots  it  out,  and  a  fresh 
series  of  crests  and  ravines  starts  into  sight  beyond.  Broken  peaks, 
hung  with  wood,  frame  the  picture,  and  on  all  sides  lies  tropical  sun- 
light, intensified  by  the  keen  thin  mountain  air." 

G-reat  changes^  however,  are  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  aspect  Changes  in 
of  the  plateau  and  the  slopes,  due  to  three  causes,  the  wide  '®**S^  "^^ 
extension  of  cultivation  by  the  hill  tribes  of  cereal  and  other 
crops,  the  increase  in  the  area  under  tea  and  coffee,  and,  lastly, 
the  numerous  plantations  of  Australian  and  exotic  trees,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  stations.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  much  of  the  indigenous  forest  has  been  felled,  and  many 
grand  shtflas,  which  existed  twenty  years  ago,  have  wholly 
disappeared.  To  the  lover  of  the  scenery  peculiar  to  the  Hills, 
this  may  seem  an  irreparable  loss,  but  many  will  find  a  more 
than  counter-balancing  gain  in  the  variety  afforded  by  the  rich 
green  of  the  tea  and  coffee  bushes,  the  larch-like  forests  of  gums 
(Eucalypti)  and  the  pyramidal  shapes  of  the  Australian  blackwood 
{Acacia  melanoxylan) .  These  make  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
almost  Tmiversally  rounded  forms  of  the  primeval  forest,  only 
here  and  there  relieved  by  the  white  stems,  spreading  branches, 
and  flattened  tops  of  a  few  of  the  indigenous  trees.  Long, 
however,  before  Europeans  reached  the  H^ls,  the  process  of  the 
destruction  of  the  woodlands  had  been  going  on  in  the  tracts 
occupied  by  the  Badagas,  on  the  slopes  pf  the  Doddabetta  range, 
the  western  alone  excepted.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  these  tracts,  which  are  now  given  up  almost  wholly  to  the 
plough  or  hoe,  were  once  covered  with  dense  jungle,  except  the 
more  stony  ridges  and  heights.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  numer- 
ous sh61a  trees,  single  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  standing 
generally  near  a  rock  or  stream,  which  have  owed  their  escape  from 
the  general  destruction  to  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people, 
who  regard  them  as  the  homes  of  the  unseen  genii  of  the  place. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  suffix  Jedd,  jungle  or  forest,  in 
names  of  localities,  where  now  hardly  a  tree  is  to  be  found,  is 
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CHAP.  I.  an  additional  proof  of  this  assertion^  as  is  also  the  character  of 
Genbraz.  niuch  of  the  soil,  which  is  well  saitcd  to  carry  heavy  timber. 
DB8CRIFT10N.  Thcro  has  been  some  speculation  as  to  whether  the  grassy 
downs  and  hollows  Ijring  to  the  west  of  Doddabetta  were  ever 
covered  with  forest^  which  has  been  cleared  away  for  cultivation 
or  pasture.  This^  however,  is  very  improbable,  as  the  character 
of  the  soil^  with  its  thick  subjacent  layer  of  cold  gravelly  clay^ 
has  doubtless  been  hostile  to  the  growth  of  large  vegetation,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  protected  valleys, 
which  have  long  been  relinquished  to  the  herds  of  the  T6das, 
were  at  some  earlier  era  cultivated.  This  hypothesis  rests 
mainly  on  the  facts  that  some  of  the  sh61as  do  not  bear  the  marks 
of  great  antiquity/  whilst  the  lands  of  the  valleys  are  oflen 
smooth  and  even^  as  if  the  surface  had  once  been  levelled  by  the 
plough.^  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  present 
park-like  appearance  of  the  higher  plateau,  with  its  downs  and 
woodlands,  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  annual  recurrence 
of  fires  which  sweep  over  the  hills,  burniAg  the  grass  and  outlying 
scrub  and  even  the  smaller  sh61as,  and  checking  the  larger  woods 
in  their  persistent  efforts  to  extend  their  domain  further  along  the 
sides  of  the  valleys. 

Such"  is  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  natural  features  of 
the  district.  The  following  chapter  deals  with  subjects  of  a 
more  artificial  or  administrative  nature. 


^  The  age  of  some  Bh61a  trees  is  said  to  be  not  less  than  800  years. 
2  Some  inquirers  have  thought  that  they  can  trace  in  monnds  on  the  plateaa 
remains  of  ruined  villages. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION— ((7on^wtte(;). 


Length    and    Breadth.— Boundaries. — Area. — Diviaionfl. — Stations* — GhAts   and 

Hill  Passes. — ^Boads. — Bungalows. — Chnttnuns. 

Ths  length  of  the  district  from  east  to  west,  i.e.^  from  a  point   CHAP.  II. 
nearltangasdmi's  Peak  to  the  P&ndi  river  in  Wain&d,  is  40  miles.     gxnbL.l 
Its  breadth  from  north  to  south,  ue,,  from  the  Moy&r  river  to  the  Dbscbiftion. 
Coimbatore  frontier,  near  M^linda,  is  29  miles.     The  platean,  Length  and 
between  its  extreme  north-east  and    sonth-west  points,  is  in  breadth, 
length  approximately  42  miles.     Its  breadth,  in  the   centre,  from 
north  to  south,  is  15  miles ;    but  its   average  breadth  is  only 
about  10  miles. 

The  district  is  bounded  on  the  south-east,  east,  and  north-  Bonndaries, 
east  by  the  Coimbatore  District,  namely,  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Kiinda  range,  near  M^Udinda  Hill,  to  the  Mysore 
frontier  and  tiie  Moy6r  river,  in  Lat.  11**  36',  Long.  76**  52' ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Mysore  territory  and  the  Moy&r  river ;  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Malabar  District,  the  line  running  from  the 
Mysore  frontier  near  Tippuk&dii  on  the  Moy&r,  along  that  river 
to  a  point  below  Neduwattam,  ^  and  thence  along  a  line  known  as 
"  Richardson's  line ''  to  a  hill  called  Aratap&ra.  It  then  follows 
the  course  of  a  stream  running  into  the  P&ndi,  and  that  river 
itself,  until  it  falls  over  the  Western  Gh&ts,  near  Eiark^r, 
thence  up  the  Yellamal^  Spur  to  the  Nilagiri  Peak^  and  along  the 
western  and  southern  crests  of  the  Kiinda  range  to  the  Coimba- 
tore frontier. 

The  total'  area,  exclusive  of  the  Ouchterlony  Valley,  has  been  Area, 
hitherto  shown  in  official  reports  as  749  square  miles,  or  479,360 

^  From  nidu  (Lang)  and  vattam,  a  circle,  a  tank,  a  valley  ;  probably  the  latter 
meaning  applies  here  ;  the  word  is  also  applied  to  a  circle  of  hamlets  or  smidl  dis- 
trict.— Wilsoh's  QloMory,  The  ordinary  spelling  is  retained  to  avoid  confusion. 

^  The  areas  of  the  tfafee  amshoms  of  Sonth-East  Wain&d  transferred  to  the 
Kflagiris,  are  estimated  as  follows  :— 

BQ.   MS. 

Nambalak6d  ...         ...        ...         ...         ...     140 

Cheramk<$d  ...        ...         ...         ...        ...       37 

Monnanad  ...        ...         ...        .»«        ...      62 

289 

Thns  the  total  area  of  the  district^  as  now  oonstitnted,  is  988  square  miles. 

By  the  transfer  of  these  three  amshoms  the  tri-jnnction  point  of  Malabar, 
Ifysore,  and  Nflsgiris  is  shifted  from  the  junction  of  the  XakkanhoUa  and  Mysore 
streams  to  a  point  about  Lat.  IV  Aff  North,  and  Long.  W  80"  East,  at  the  junction 
of  the  DodhoUa  and  Mar^gath^  streams,  thence  the  boundaiy  runs  southwards 
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CHAP.  n.  acres.  From  more  recent  calcalations  made  by  the  Deputy 
General     Superintendent    of    the    Revenue    Survey,    Lieutenant-Colonel 

DsscRipnoN.  Cloete,  this  figure  appears  to  be  excessive.  Colonel  Cloete 
estimate?  the  area^  exclusive  of  the  Ouchterlony  Valley,  approxi- 
mately at  695  square  miles,  or  444,800  acres.  The  following 
statement  shows  this  estimate  in  detail : — 

Correct  Areas  Surveyed. 


■ 

8Q.  HILBS. 

Ootacan^d  Settlement 

•  •• 

80-81 

Coonoor               „ 

•  *• 

11-97 

Kotagiri              „ 

... 

11-42 

M6kanid  (Plateau) 

•  •• 

58-88 

„         (Slopes) 

... 

88-71 

Appraxifncded  Areas 

• 

TiManM  ^     (Plateau) 

..• 

a*. 

*•• 

163- 

„              (Slopes) 

••• 

•  *• 

•  *• 

136- 

P^rangan&d  (Plateau) 

•  •  * 

•  •• 

*•• 

90- 

„              (Slopes) 

••• 

..  • 

•  •• 

40- 

KiSndas 

••* 

•  •• 

»•• 

120- 

Ouchterlony  Valley 

•»• 

.*• 

•  •  • 

80- 

146*29 


678' 


Total...    724-29 


The  area  of  the  plateau  is  estimated  approximately  at  478*87 
square  miles.  Of  this  extent  more  than  a  fourth  part  is  under 
occupation,  probably  about  79^360  acres,  or  124  square  miles.  By 
the  revenue  accounts  the  ayacut '  area  of  the  district,  excluding 
the  Ouchterlony  VaUey,  is  480  square  miles^  of  which  about 
114  square  miles  are  termed  assessed^  or  culturable. 

The  swamps  occupy  about  one-sixtieth  part,  or  8*87  miles,  the 
woods  and  plantations  one-tenth,  or  45  square  miles.  Thus  there 
remain  303  square  miles  of  waste,  rather  less  than  200,000  acres, 
which  is  chiefly  utilised  for  grazing  cattle  by  the  hill  tribes. 

In  1847,  by  Major  Ouchterlony's  survey,'  the  area  of  the  plateau^ 
excluding  the  Edndas  and  slopes,  is  returned  as  268,494  acres, 
420  square  miles,  of  which  28,772  acres,  or  37  square  miles,  were 

up  the  latter  stream  to  061^  Hill,  then  west  and  sonth  round  Bennd  Teak  Forest, 
crossing  two  paths  from  M^ddmaK  to  the  Batteiy  (Saltan's)  and  Gdndalpet  road, 
and  crossing  the  main  road  from  GddaltSr  to  the  Battery  at  the  17th  mile  stake 
from  GtSdaldr;  the  bonndary  then  follows  a  crooked  line,  generally  westerly 
through  paddy  flats  to  the  tri-jonction  of  the  Gkmapathi,  Gheramkdd,  and  Mupeinid 
amshoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Oboladi  river,  then  south,  down  the  course  of  that 
river,  and  eastward  along  a  line  generally  a  little  below  the  crest  of  the  ghits  np 
toKilagiriPeak. 

1  The  areas  of  the  three  nids  do  not  include  the  areas  of  the  Settlements. 

'  Lands  belonging  to  a  village  and  entered  in  the  viUage  register  of  lands. 

*  See  Beport,  Hadras  Journal  L.  8.,  December  1S4S. 
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under  cnltivation,  and  244^772  acres,  382*45  square  mfles,  waste.   CHAP.  IL 
Thus  in  30  years  the  occupied  area  of  the  plateau  has  trebled  itself.     q^JJ^j^ 
This  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  extension  of  cultivation  by  the  DsscBipnoir. 
Badaga  villagers.     Major  Ouchterlony  estimated  that  about  3 1 ,500 
acres  of    land  were  subject  to  Badaga  cultivation^  but  that  only 
about  17,000  acres  were  actually  cultivated  annually. 

The  following  statistics,  relating  to  each  n4d,  or  revenue 
division,  will  be  interesting.  In  regard  to  M6kan&d  only,  however, 
are  the  statistics  reliable,  for  of  this  n&d  only  has  the  survey  been 
completed.  As  to  the  other  n^Lds  the  statistics  are  derived  from 
the  revenue  accounts,  which  are  admittedly  more  or  less  inac- 
curate. 

The  district  is  divided  into  four  compartments  or  n&ds,  viz.,  Diviiiong. 
P^rangan&d,  M6kandd,  Eundan&d,  and  Todan&d.  These  n&ds 
originally  were  exclusive  of  the  Ouchterlony  Valley,  the  portion 
lying  between  the  foot  of  the  Segdr  Pass  and  the  Moy&r,  and  the 
lands  attached  to  Irula  villages  on  the  eastern  slopes.  For 
convenience,  however,  these  lower  tracts  are  included  in  the 
superjacent  n&ds. 

P^ranganad^  derives  its  names  from  the  god  Bangas&mi  P^rangaoAd. 
worshipped  by  the  Badagas,  whose  temple  is  located  on  the  peak  of 
that  name  within  the  arrondissement.  It  forms  the  eastern  division, 
and  Lb  separated  from  Todanad,  on  the  west  by  the  Mudukk&du 
stream,  and  Orange  Valley,  and  the  north-east  spur  of  the 
Doddabetta  range.  On  the  west  and  south  it  is  divided  from  the 
M6kandd  by  the  southern  spur  of  the  same  range,  and  the 
K&t6ri  river.  It  contains  the  settlements  of  Goonoor  and  Kotagiri 
and  the  Military  Depdt  of  Wellington. 

Distribution  of  Occupied  Area. 

ACRES. 

Lands  held  under  Patfca  by  the  Hill  Tribes  . . .  15,831*57 

Lands  held  by  Europeans  and  Natives  under  the 

Waste  Land  Rules  2,439*81 

In&m  Lands  ...         ...         ...         ...         •••        461*43 

Lands  held  by  Europeans  and  Natives  under  other 

tennres  tban  the  Waste  Land  Rules     4,073*65 

M^achapoi  Kamb6  and  Vellum  Eamb€. 
Lands  held  under  Patta  by  Hill  Tribes  ...        784*48 

Lands    held    by    Europeans  and  Natives  under 

Waste  Land  Rules  285*50 

In4m  Lands  126*57 

Lands    held  by  Europeans    and  Natives    under 

other  tennres  than  the  Waste  Land  Rules       ...  16*50 


Total...  23,969-46 


*  The  initial  syDable  i«  probttbly  a  oontraotioii  of  p9riya  (Tamil),  great,  aa 
Iraaodfio  prefi*.    Comp.  PficapgaldriBFddtikdta)  and  F^iambdr,  Madias. 
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CHAP.  II.       The  M^kon&d^^  which    properly  signifies   the  Western    Nid 

GiNBRAL     (^©st)*  is  divided  from  P^rangandd  by  the  boundaries  already 

BssciBiFTioN.  mentioned,  from  Tddandd  on  the  north-west  by  a  spur  of  the 

H^kanid        Doddabetta  range,  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Bigoli  or  Kdnda 

river,  which  flows  through  the  Lovedale  and  the  Nanjan^  Valleys 

to  the  main  stream.     The  Biguli  river  also  separates  it  from  the 

Kdndan^  on  the  south-west. 

The  total  area,  including  the  slopes,  is  92*59  square  miles,  or 
69,247-86  acres,  37,685  acres  being  above  the  gh&ts.  The  land 
above  the  gh&ts  is  distributed  as  follows  according  to  the  survey 
register : — 


.*• 


Jlt  a  vt^as  •  •  •         •  •  • 

Under  Waste  Land  Rules  ... 

Freehold       

Under  Tope  Baled 

Sqaatters     ...         •••         ••• 

Government  River  Tracts ... 

Do.        Roads 

Do.         Streams 

Do.        Swamp 

Do.        Building  Sites 

Village  Sites  

Unappropriated  Waste     ... 


••* 


.•« 


••• 


»•« 


.•• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


•«• 


or  58*88  square  miles. 


ACRES. 

22,83317 

2,793-67 

16-39 

161-67 

6-45 

427-30 

223-84 

290-44 

162-65 

0-21 

132-44 

10,647-98 

37,686-11 


Land  on  the  Slopes, 


.•• 


Approximate  area  of  Patta  Lands 
Unappropriated  Waste 


TheRevenue  accounts  give  the  following  figures  :~- 


AGBES, 

500-00 
21,062-75 

21,662-76 


Patta  Lands  held  by  Hill  Tribes              20,16M9 

Do.        Europeans  and  Natives  under 

the  Waste  Land  Rules          ...  2, 722-  73 

In&m  Lands            ...         ...         ...         ...         •••  367*81 

Europeans  and  Natives  on  other  Tenures           ...  3,31 1-74 


Total...     26,663-47 


KindanAd.         The  Kdndan^  lies  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  K6nda  river^ 
its  northern  boundary,  separating  it  from  the  T6dan^d,  being  the 

1  Der.  m4rhu  (Tamil),  west.  It  is  really  the  aoath-eastem  diyision  of  the 
platean,  bnt  ia  west  of  P^raoganAd,  originally  the  most  important  Sub-division. 
The  name  indicates  the  course  of  the  early  immigrants. 
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western  branch  of  this  stream^  and  another  stream  known  as  the   CHAP.  n. 
Arak&dholla^  which  constitutes     the    principal    source  of   the     gbkbeal 
Nellambtir  river.  Descbiption. 

DisirihfiUon  of  Occupied  Area  aeeording  to  the  Beveftme  Accounts, 

Lands  held  xmifsr  Patta  hy  Hill  Tribes  ...     1,608*87 

Lands  held  hy  Europeans  and    Natives    under 

Waste  Land  Rules  504-41 

Lands  held  by  Europeans  and  Natives  on  other 

Tenures      7'10 


Total    ...     2,119-88 


The  T6dan&d  occupies  the  whole  of  the  plateau  north-west  of  the  T6danid. 
other  three  nads^  the  table-land  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes. 
The  Ouchterlony  Valley  may  now  be  regarded  as  appertaining 
to  this  n&d.  It  is  divided  by  the  hill  tribes  into  two  divisions, 
or  n&ds,  known  as  the  M^ln^  and  Elfln^,  ^  the  latter  occupying 
the  country  lying  east  and  north  of  the  Doddabetta  range,  and 
north  of  the  H&lemand  Hill  line,  as  far  as  Kalhatti  and  8h61ur. 
The  M61n&d  has  already  been  described.  The  town  of  Ootaca- 
mand  lies  within  the  M61n4d,  though  the  southern  portion  of 
the  settlement,  including  the  Lawrence  Asylums,  appertains  to 
M^kanid. 

IXsiribufion  of  Area  according  to  the  Beventie  Accounts. 

Lands  held  under  Patta  by  Hill  tribes         ...  17,652*14 
Lands  held  by  Europeans  and  Natives  under 

the  Waste  Land  Bules       ...     4,506'17 

InUm  Ijands      ...  ...         ...         .••         ...        651*86 

Lands  held  by  Europeans  and  Natives  under 
other  tenures  than  the  Waste  Land  Bules . . .         936*95 
Lands  held  under  Patta  by  HiU  tribes 

and  low-country  natives         2,242*63 

Lands  held  by  Europeans  and  Natives 

J^  J      under  Waste'Land  Bules  , 74*50 

SP I  In£m  Lands         43*00 

^  Lands  held  by  Europeans  and  Natives 
under  other  tenures  than  Waste  Land 
Bules  1,084*45 

^"j^^^'-jArea    under     cultivation    in    full 
Valley,  j  bearing  (coffee)  3,951*10 

Total  ...    31,092*80  - 


^  Holla  (Badaga),  hole  (Kam.),  a  stream  orriyer. 

*  For  meaning  of  M^ln&d,  see  note  ante,  Kfln&d  ;  der.  kil,  below. 
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Ghits  and 
HmPassee. 


CHAP.  IL        The  stations    are    Ootacamand^    Coonoor,  Wellington^    and 
Gbnxbal     K^itagiri.     Full  particulars  regarding  them  will  be  found  in  a 
DsacuFTioN.  later  chapter.     I  would^  however,  here  remark  tiiat  the  station  of 
BtationB.        K6tagiri,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  civil  station,  as  for    magis- 
terial, revenue^  civil,   and  police  purposes  it  is  an  appendage  of 
Coonoor. 

The  Passes  to  the  Hills,  of  which  six  deserve  notice  from  their 
importance,  have  generally  followed,  though  far  from  closely,  the 
tracks  which  were  in  existence  long  before  Europeans  visited  the 
Hills.  Of  the  six  Passes,  two^  viz.,  Coonoor  and  K6tagiri^  are  on 
the  east  or  south-east  angle  of  the  plateau^  and  terminate  at 
MettapoUium  in  the  Goimbatore  District,  a  small  town  situate  to 
the  south  of  the  Bhav^ni  river,  and  the  present  terminus  of  that 
section  of  the  Madras  Railway  which  branches  off  at  Pothandr 
in  the  direction  of  the  Nilagiris.  It  is  942  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  the  north-west  and  south-west  angles  of  the  plateau  are  the 
Giidal&r  and  the  Sisap&ra  or  Ktinda  Ghdts,  the  former  communi- 
cating with  Wainid  and  the  northern  portion  of  Malabar,  the 
latter  the  direct  route  to  Calicut.  On  the  north,  communicating 
with  Mysore  and  Bangalore,  is  the  Seg6r  Pass.  On  the  souths 
the  now  almost  deserted  passage  known  as  the  MSUlt  Pass. 

Of  the  lines  above  mentioned  the  Coonoor  (new),  the  G6dal6r 
(new),  the  K6tagiri  (new),  and  the  Segtir  gh&ts  are  open  to  wheel- 
traffic.     I  proceed  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  each. 

There  are  two  lines  of  road,  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Oh&ts. 
The  Old  Gh^t  was  the  first  road  cut  by  Government  for  the 
ascent  to  the  Hills.  It  was  completed  in  1822 — a  Corps  of 
Pioneers  having  carried  out  the  work.  Originally  it  started 
from  Srim6gai,  a  village  on  the  Bhav&ni,  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Mettapollium.  Its  destination  was  the  early  sanitarium 
at  Dimhatti,  above  K6tagiri.  The  distance  from  Srimtigai  to 
Dimhatti  is  reported  to  be  sixteen  miles ;  from  thence  to  Oota- 
camand  by  the  nearest  track  eleven;  in  all  twenty-seven  miles. 
This  line  was  originally  much  used  by  persons  proceeding  to  the 
Hills  from  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  the  Presidency, 
but  was  finally  deserted  by  through-passengers  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Coonoor  Pass.  Subsequent  to  the  opening  of  this 
line  the  point  of  departure  was  changed  from  Srimtigai  to  the 
Bhav^ni  bridge  near  Mettapollium.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
ascent  was  up  a  spur  of  the  Hills^  which  stretches  out  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  plain  towards  Mettapollium^  and  then  up 
the  south  side  of  the  gorge  of  the  Erk&d  river.  The  ascent  was 
generally  easy,  until  within  the  last  few  miles  of  K6tagiri« 
The  New  Gh&t, — which  was  aligned  and  constructed  by  Major 
Morant,  B.E.,  District  Engineer,  the  work  having  been  begun  in 


— Edtagiri 
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1872  and  completed  in  1875^ — also  follows  this  spur  and  valley.   CHAP.  II. 
Its  total  length  is  20  miles.     It  has  a  uniform  gradient  of  one  in     genmai 
seventeen  feet^  excepting  the  two  miles  at  the  foot,  which  are  Dsbcbiption. 
nearly  level.     It  is  bridged,  and  in  no  part  less  than  nine  feet, 
and  generally  fifteen  feet  wide.     This  road  is  little  used  except 
by  passengers  and   traffic  connected  with  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Kotagiri     There  was  also  an  ascent  from  D^vanai- 
kenkota    to  Dimhatti    by     T^n^     and    Kll-K6tagiri    below 
Bangas&mi's    Peak,    and    NidunktilTim.     The  distance    is    20 
miles. 

Some  years  after  the  construction  of  the  K6tagiri  gh&t,  this  — Goonoor 
line  was  projected.  It  was  completed  in  the  year  1833.  Start-  ^*"* 
ing  from  Mettapollium  it  runs  due  west  to  the  village  of  Kalilr 
along  the  level,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  crossing  in  its 
course  two  streams — the  Bhav&ni  and  Kal&r.  From  KaULr  the 
ascent  begins.  The  road  follows  the  northern  side  of  the  gorges 
of  the  K4t6ri  and  Coonoor  rivers,  the  distance  from  the  foot  to 
the  Coonoor  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  Pass  being  nearly  nine 
miles.  This  ghdt,  the  original  alignment  of  which  is  very  &ulty, 
was  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Pioneers  under  Lieutenant 
LeHardy.  The  average  gradient  is  about  1  in  12,  but  towards 
the  top  the  gradient  is  as  steep  as  1  in  5,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
reversed.  The  new  ghdt,  which  was  completed  in  1871,  was 
traced  and  constructed  chiefly  by  Lieutenant,  now  Colonel,  Law. 
It  begins  the  ascent  at  Ksiir,  and  is  16  miles  long.  Its 
gradient  is  1  in  18^  feet.  It  has  32  timber  bridges,  of  spans 
varying  from  12  to  70  feet.  Its  width  is  about  18  feet.  It 
follows  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  for  about  13  miles, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  old  ghdt  at  no  less  than  nine  points. 
It  then  passes  to  the  western  side  of  the  gorge  of  the  Coonoor 
river,  and  meets  the  old  pass  at  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the 
ghdt.  Its  great  defect  is  its  numerous  zigzags,  of  which  there 
are  no  less  than  twelve. 

The  views  in  the  ascent  are  very  striking,  the  road  winding 

through  deep  ravines  and  under  lofty  crags,  whilst   far  below 

rushes  the    Coonoor  river,   forming    beautiful  cascades  in  its 

downward  course.     On  the  opposite    side   stands  the  Hdlikal 

Drdg— a  grand   bluff,   wonderfully  diversified   with   scarp  and 

crag,  relieved  with  bright  green  foliage  in  each  cleft  or  hollow, 

whilst  its  base  is  covered  with  rich  tropical    forest,  gradually 

passing  into  stretches  of  waving  bamboo.     Much  primeval  forest, 

above  the  elevation  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet,  has  been 

destroyed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  coffee   plantations,  among 

which  are  seen  here  and  there   the  houses,   sheds   and  huts 

belonging  to  the  estates. 

3 
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CHAP.  II.        The  head  of  this  pass  is  distant  from  Ootacamand  four  miles 
Gbnbbal     *^^  three-quarters,  the  road  being  fairly  level.      The  descent 
DsscBiPTioir.  is  abouc  seven  miles  in  length,  though  the  distance  from  the  crest 
— ^SegdrPasB.  ^  *^®  ^^^  bungalow   at  Segur  is  eight  miles  and  one-quarter. 
About    half  way    down    is   the  village    of  Kalhatti^    with  itd 
picturesque  waterfall  not  far  below.     From  the  foot  of  the  gh&t 
to  Tippukadu  on  the  Moyir  on  the  Mysore  frontier  the  distance 
is  ten  miles  and  a  half.     This  road  is  generally  undulating,  but 
in  some  parts  the  gradients  are  as  steep  as  1  in  12.     The  Moy^r 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  constructed  in  1841.      Near  this 
point  the  road  into  WainM  branches  off.     The  town  of  Mysore  by 
this  route  is   sixty-nine  miles  from  Ootacamand.     The  road  for 
twenty-five  miles  passes  through  much  dense  jungle,  in  which  large 
game  abounds.     The  gradient  of  this  gh&t,  though  severe,  never 
exceeds  1  foot  in  10,  the  average  being   1  in  12.     It  is  bridged 
with  timber  structures  throughout.     It  is    partly  metalled.     It 
was  constructed  in  1838,  and  took  the  place  of  the  old  path  by 
Bellikal  ^  further  to  the  east.     At  one  time  it  was  the  feivorite 
approach  to  the  Hills  by  the  visitors  from  the  northern  parts  of 
the    Presidency  and  Madras.  ^     It  is  still  much  used  for  the 
carriage  of  teak  and  other  timber  to  the  Hills. 

This  pass  is  so  named  from  the  village  of  Gddaldr,  not  far 
from  its  base.  The  old  trace  was  exceedingly  rough  and  steep, 
the  descent  being  only  four  miles  in  length.  The  new  gh&t, 
which  follows  mainly  the  northern  face  of  a  spur  of  the  Hills, 
was  completed  in  the  year  1868.  It  was  traced  by  Captain,  now 
Colonel,  Farewell,  M.S.C.,  but  the  construction  was  left  to 
Mr.  T.  Browning.  From  the  crest  at  Neduwattam,  near  the 
Government  Cinchona  Plantations,  to  its  base  the  distance  is 
eight  miles,  and  from  thence  to  GtidaMr  three  miles.  The 
gradient  is  very  easy,  being  in  no  case  more  than  1  in  19.  It 
has  eight  zigzags.  The  traffic  on  this  gh&t  is  at  present  light. 
From  Gudalur  a  road  runs  to  the  north-east,  and  connects  this 
line  with  the  Seg6r  line  near  Tippukadu,  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles. 

This  pass  was  constructed  next  in  order  to  the  K6tagiri  Ghdt» 
about  the  year  1828.  It  was  at  one  time  much  used  by  passen- 
gers from  the  Southern  and  Western  districts.  From  the  village 
of  Sundaputt^,  at  its  foot  westwards  up  the  Bhavdni  Valley, 
runs  the  very  ancient  track  to  Man4rgh&t  and  Calicut,  crossing 
the  ridge  near  the  gorge  known  as  the  Silent  Valley,  which  lies 
between  two  spurs  of  the  Kunda  range.  Eastwards  a  path  runs 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhav^l  to  MettapoUium,  thence  to 


— Chidaldr 


— -M6Wr  or 
S^dapatt^ 
Pass. 


^  i.e,,  white  rock :  der.    belli  (Kar.),  white,  hU  (Tarn.),  rock. 

*  Lord  Macaolaf  journeyed  to  the  Hills  hj  this  route.    See  his  Life. 
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Coimbatore.     There    was    also    another   path  '^more    direct   to   CHAP.  n. 
Coimbatore  from  Sundapatte.     The  pass   reaches  the  summit  of     q^^^^ 
the  gh4t  below  the   hill   called    Sdndabetta^  not  far  from  the  DsscsiFnoir. 
▼illage  of  M61ur.    It  is  little  used  now  except  by  the  hill  people ; 
but  at  one  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  passenger  traffic  by  it^ 
the    road  across   the  plateau  to  Ootacamand  being   good.     It 
was  also  once  much  used  by  tobacco-smugglers.      The  abandon- 
ment of  this  line  was  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  rapid  growth  in 
public  fsivoT  of  Coonoor,  both  as  a  resort  for  invalids  and  as  a 
good  field  for  coffee  cultivation.     There  was  also  another  ghdt  to 
the  west  of  this^  known  as  the  Tallapoya  Pass.     Leaving  the  low- 
land at  a  point  on  the  Bhav^ni  some  distance  above  Sundaputt^^ 
it  reaches  the  plateau  near  M61kunda*     It  appears  to  have  been 
used  solely  by  the  hill  people. 

This  pass,  which  was  begun  in  1832  and  completed  in  1838,  the  — -SiBapimor 
pioneers  being  employed  for  the  work,  was  once  used  as  the  ""^  ** 
tappal  ^  line  between  Ootacamand  and  the  West  Coast.  It  was, 
however,  finally  abandoned,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  of 
the  Kundas.  It  was  traced  by  Lieutenant  LeHardy,  the  tracer  of 
the  Coonoor  Ghdt.  The  pass  begins  at  Sh61akal  in  Nellambdr 
at  the  base  of  the  Hills,  ascends  through  a  wooded  ravine  for  a 
distance  of  eleven  miles  and  a  half  to  the  crest  of  the  Ktindas 
at  Sisapdra  (6,742  feet  above  the  sea).  From  this  point  to 
Ootacamand  the  distance  is  thirty-one  miles  and  a  half  ;  from 
Sh61akal  to  Wdnddr  ten  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Arriakdd,  on 
the  Beypur  river,  fourteen  miles  and  a  half.  The  gradient  in  parts 
is  very  steep.  The  view  from  the  head  of  the  pass,  with  the  tower- 
like Sisapdra  rock  on  the  right,  is  perhaps  the  grandest  on  the 
Hills.  There  was  formerly  a  bungalow  at  this  spot,  but  it  was 
burnt  down  some  years  ago,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

Ootacamand  is  the  centre  of  the  road  system  of  the  district.  Plateaa 
Prom  it  branch  roads  to  the  several  ghdts  ab:*eady  described,  but  ^*^*^ 
of  these  the  roads  to  the  Coonoor  and  Segdr  Passes  only  are 
metalled  and  suitable  for  heavy  traffic  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  road  to  Gudaldr  is  only  metalled  in  parts,  though  bridged 
throughout.  The  road  to  Sisapdia  was  formerly  traversable  by  carts 
as  far  as  the  Avalanche,  but  is  no  longer  so.  The  road  to  K6tagiri 
crosses  Doddabetta  and  follows  a  spur  of  this  range  until  it  reaches 
the  main  road  leading  from  K<$tagiri  to  Coonoor.  In  its  present 
state  wheeled  vehicles  cannot  traverse  it,  and  carriages  have  to 
make  a  circuit  by  Wellington.  Besides  the  roads  mentioned 
there  is  a  driving  road  from  Ootacamand  to  D6vash6Ia  on  the 
south,  whence  an  extension,  more  or  less  complete,  to   Kdteri  on 

^  i»e,,  Post. 
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^^^^^'  ^   the  east,  and  T^maW  ^  Ebtate  on  the  south.    Another  road,  thongh 
Gbnbral     not  complete,  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  country  to  the  sonth 

Dbsceiptiom,  and  east  of  the  Avalanche. 

Half  way  between  Goonoor  and  Ootacamand  a  road  sfcrikes  off 
to  K^tSri  on  the  south,  whence  branch  three  lines, — the  first 
traverses  the  K61akamb6  coffee  district,  a  second  runs  along  the 
southern  escarpment  of  the  Drug  range,  the  third  leads  down  the 
Eit6ri  Valley  to  the  Goonoor  Oh&t.  These  roads  are  all  suitable 
for  wheeled  traffic,  but  are  not  bridged  throughout.  Moreover, 
the  Driig  road,  though  sanctioned,  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
A  road  connecting  M61ktinda  with  EI&t6ri  is  also  projected. 
Goonoor  and  Wellington  are  connected  with  Kdtagiri  by  a  good 
road  bridged  throughout.  There  is  an  extension  to  the  K6dan&d 
district  to  the  north.  The  road  to  Gddaldr  crosses  the  Paikar^ 
river  by  a  good  bridge  with  masonry  piers.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  year  1857.  At  the  summit  of  the  range,  two  or  three  miles 
from  Paikar6  a  road  biuuches  away  to  the  north,  communicating 
with  coffee  and  cinchona  estates  on  the  slopes  to  the  east  of  the 
PaikarS  Falls. 

The  following  table  gives  the  trunk  and  subordinate  lines  of 
district  roads,  with  mileage — these  lines  are  marked  in  the  plane 
map  attached.  Over  and  above  these  roads  the  whole  plateau  is 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  a  network  of  paths  connecting 
village  with  village,  or  these  with  the  main  road  lines.  Except 
in  a  few  precipitous  localities  they  may  be  used  as  bridle-paths  :— 

Roads — TrunJc  and  District. 


DeBoription  of  Boad. 


Miles. 


Flip- 
longs. 


Totftl. 


From  Ootctcamamd  to  Coomoor 
Goonoor  to  Bnrliir 
Borliir  to  Kalir 
Ealir  to  MettapoJUum ... 


» 


From 


Coonoor  to  Lamb's  Bock 
Lamb's  Book  to  the  Dolphin's  Nose 
From  Ootacanumd  to  Goonoor 
Goonoor  to  Bnrli^ 
Bnrliir  to  Kalir 
KMr  to  Metta^Uium  ... 


» 


I) 


.  • . 
... 


... 
... 
... 
... 

• . . 
... 

... 
..  • 
... 
... 


From  Ootacamand  to  Wellington 
„     Wellington  to  Edtagiri 
„     (1.)  K<5tagiri  to  MettapoUium 
(2.)  Edtagiri  to  Kddandd 


» 


From  Oota4ximamd  to  Edtsgiri 


it 


)  Edtagiri  to  MettapolUwn 
)   Kdtagiri  to  Kddandd 


12 

... 

12 

... 

4 

... 

6 

• . . 

8 

... 

8 

... 

10 

8 

6 

6 

2 

«t 

4 

61 

10 

... 

10 

... 

20 

... 

8 

... 

U 

6 

11 

6 

8 

... 

84  miles. 


24  ms.  4  f  s. 


40  miles. 
28    „ 

26  ms.  4  fs. 
22  ms.  6  fs. 


^  %.0,,  God's  hill.  T4  or  t&wvn  (Tam.)  God,  and  maUi^  a  hill.  By  some  the 
name  is  pronounced  TaimaU,  i.e.,  the  hiU  of  the  mother  goddess— D6zga  or 
Bhayini— from  tai  (Tam.),  mother. 
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Description  of  Boad. 


From  OoteuuimcMd  to  Ealhatti 
Kalhafeti  to  Segdr 
Segtfr  to  Tippuk6dvk 


» 


Miles. 


Fur. 
longs. 


Total. 


From  Tippnkidii  to  Mysore  ... 
Ootaoaxnand  to  BeUikal 
From  OoUikcamand  to  Paikar^ 
Pailcar^  to  Neduwattam 
Hednwmttam  to  QHdaMtr 


From  Ootacamand  to  Paikar^ 
„    Faikar6  to  Neduwattam 


M 


Nednwattam  to  CKtdaliu' 


From  Gddaltb  to  Calient  by  Kark&r 

„     Q^daltSr  to  Cannanore 
From  OoUuamand  to  Krdnoand 

Krtfrmand  to  KiUkart^ 


M 


•  •* 

•  •• 
... 

•  •• 


9 
4 

10 


6 

la 

9 

11 


10 

7 

4 


6 
2 


From  Ootacamand  to  Paikar^  Falls  by  Faikar6 
New  Boad  Ootacamand  to  AvaLanoh6 
Frcm  Ootacamand  to  Ayalanoh^ 

Ayalanob6  to  Banghi  Tappal  ... 

Bangbi  Tappal  to  Sisapira     ... 

Sisapira  to  8h6lakal 


road. 


n 


M 


From  Ootacamand  to  Calicut 

Ootaeam*a/nd  to  MoItof's  Bund 
MolTor's  Bund  to  Jf  AMfuia   .. 


10 
6 


14 
16 
18 
9 
8 
10 


28  ms.  4  fii. 
46  ms.  4  fs. 
69  miles. 


82  miles. 


22  mOes. 
69  miles. 
126ms.  2fs. 


16  miles. 


CHAP.  n. 

GlNSBAK 

Dbbcbiption. 


7 
4 


f> 


From  Ootacamand  to  D^vasbdla 
D^Tasbdla  to  T6mal^   ... 
D^vashdla  to  K61tir      ... 
D^yBBhSitk  to  KdtM      ... 


n 


12 
9 


From  Ootacamand  to  Kit^ri  (old  road) 

Ootacamand  to  Ellanballi  Cbattmm ... 

Ellanhalli  to  Kit&A      

E^t^ri  to  K<51akamb^ 

Kit^ri  to  H^likal  (Pill^)        


99 
M 


9 
6 
8 
9 


» 


Kit^ri  to  Coonoor 
Coonoor  to  Hdlikal  (Pillar) 


».  • 

... 
... 


7 
6 
6 
6 

7 

4 
6 


4 

4 


41  ms.  7  fs. 
lOSms.  8  fs. 


21  miles. 


NoTB. — ^Tbe  final  stations  of  the  several  lines   of  road  are  sbown  in  italics,  and 
ike  total  distances  between  each  in  the  last  column. 

Travellers'  Bungalows, — There  are  seven  bungalows  in  the  TraYeUers* 
district  besides  the  Segfir,  which  has  been  abandoned.  Of  these^  bungalows, 
the  Ayahmch6^  the  Neduwattam^  the  PaikarS  and  Elalhatti 
belong  to  the  Local  Fund  Board ;  the  P^rmand  and  P6rth6  are 
Goyemment  property^  whilst  Kriirmand  is  private.  These  bunga- 
lows are  all  situated  at  spots  well  suited  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sport  and  scenery  of  the  Hills. 

A  wooden  structure  with  zinc  roof.     It  consists  of  a  dining-hall,  »Ayalanch6« 
with  front  and  back  verandahs^  four  bed  and  two  bath  rooms,  and 
stable  accommodation  for  about  six  horses.     The  bungalow  is 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Ootacamand.    Half  of  the  way  is  imprac- 
ticable for  vehicles.    It  is  in  charge  of  a  peon  paid  by  Government^ 
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Gbnibal 

Dbscbiption. 


— Neduwai- 
tain. 


— ^PiBukar^. 


— KaUiatti. 


— P^nnand. 


— Pdrth^, 
near  Molvor's 
Bund. 


^"Krdrmaiid. 


who  serves  either  as  cook  or  maity.  No  provisions  of  any  kind 
are  procurable  at  this  place.  A  moderate  quantity  of  crockery 
and  cutlery  form  part  of  the  furniture.  The  rooms  are  furnished^ 
but  there  is  no  bedding. 

This  is  a  &irly  large  buildings  consisting  of  a  dining-hall  24  X 
15^  with  verandahs  in  the  front  and  in  the  sides^  two  bed-rooms^ 
each  18}  X  15^  two  dressing-rooms^  and  two  bath-rooms^  each 
8}  X  5|,  and  stabling  for  four  horses.  The  bungalow  is  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Ootacamand  by  the  new  road  and  seventeen  by 
the  old.  The  former  is  a  carriage  road  throughout.  The  Local 
Fund  Board  maintain  a  paid  servant  and  a  sweeper.  The  maity 
holds  a  liquor  license^  and  will  provide  provisions  if  timely  notice 
is  given  by  excursionists. 

This  bungalow  contains  a  dining-room^  two  bed,  two  dressing, 
and  two  bath-rooms,  and  supplies  stabling  for  four  horses.  The 
bungalow  is  leased  by  a  contractor,  who  pays  the  Local  Fund 
Board  ten  rupees  a  month  for  the  privilege.  The  bungalow  is 
twelve  miles  by  the  new  road  and  ten  by  the  old  from  Ootacamand. 

The  bungalow  here  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  waterfall. 
It  consists  of  two  spacious  rooms  with  dressing  and  bath  rooms 
attached.  A  couple  of  horses  may  find  stabling.  The  bungalow 
is  eight  miles  from  Ootacamand,  six  of  which  are  a  fine  carriage 
road.     A  peon  is  in  charge  of  the  building.     He  can  cook. 

This  bungalow  has  not  yet  been  taken  over  by  the  Local  Fund 
Board.  It  is  under  the  Commissioner,  and  the  peon  of  the 
Avalanche  Bungalow  is  in  charge.  The  usual  fees  are  demanded. 
The  building  consists  of  a  dining-room,  a  bed-room,  each  20  X 
1 6,  with  a  bath-room  attached,  10  X  5.  There  are  stables  for 
four  horses. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Mclvor  at  the  site 
of  his  bund  across  the  Fdrth^  or  Kdnda  stream  when  carrying  out 
the  silting  process  in  1868-69.  On  the  abandonment  of  the  bund 
the  Local  Fund  Board  did  not  take  charge  of  the  building,  but  it 
is  available  for  travellers.    The  bungalow  is  small. 

This  bungalow,  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Paikar^  river, 
was  built  by  subscription  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Thomas  in  January  1862. 
It  has  a  thatched  roof,  and  the  following  accommodation  :  a  dining- 
room,  two  bed  and  two  bath  rooms,  and  stabling  for  four  horses. 
It  is  ten  miles  from  Ootacamand,  for  seven  of  which  there  is  a 
cart  road.  There  is  crockery  for  six  people.  There  is  a  servant 
in  charge  who  can  cook.  It  is  the  halting  place  for  visitors  to 
Mdkart^  Peak. 

In  accordance  with  the  Local  Fund  Board's  rules,  travellers 
occupying  the  abovenamed  bungalows  have  to  pay  the  following 
charges :— 
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For  a  single  person,  per  day 1  0  0  GsneLl 

Do.  do.  for  part  of  a  day  ...   0  8  0  Description, 

For  a  family,  per  day  2  0  0 

Do.  for  part  of  a  day  ...  ...  1  0  0 

For  a  horse-stable — charges,  per  day  ...  0  4  0 

ChvUruma  or  Native  Rest  Houses. — There  are  sixteen  chuttmms  Chnttnims. 
in  the  district ;  of  these  twelve  are  under  the  Local  Fund  Board, 
three  under  the  Municipalities,  and  one  is  still  retained  by  Govern- 
ment. There  are  also  one  or  two  private  chuttrams,  the  best 
of  which  is  on  the  new  Coonoor  Gh&t,  about  four  miles  from  the 
top  of  the  Pass,  built  by  a  trader,  Nanjappa  Row. 

This  chuttrum  is  situated  near  the  fifth  milestone  on  the  road  — Ellanhalli. 
from  Ootacamand  to  Coonoor.     It  is  a  large  building,  50'x25', 
and  can  accommodate  about  fifty  travellers.     It  is  much  used, 
especially  by  travellers  posting  relays.     The  space  is  undivided, 
except  on  the  left,  which  is  divided  off  and  forms  a  room. 

This  is  a  small  building  immediately  behind  the  toll-gate  at  — Craigmore. 
Craigmore.     It  measures  15'  X  12\ 

This  is  a  small  building  on  the  old  road  from   Coonoor  to  ^AjryenUd. 
Ootacamand,  about  four  miles  from  the  former  station. 

The  building  is  54'  X  24'.     It  has   a   reserve  space  for  those  — K^tagfiri. 
who  bring  goods  for  sale  to  the  market,  of  90'  X  60',  including 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  chuttrum.     The  interior  is  not  divided 
into  compartments,  and  may  accommodate  about  sixty  people. 

This  chuttmiD  is  about  seven  miles  from  Ootacamand,.  on  the  — Nanjanid. 
road  to  the  Avalanche  Bungalow.     It  is  39'  long  by  37'  wide, 
and  is  in  three  compartments,  each  lOV  X  24',  with  a  verandah 
in  front.     It  can  accommodate  about  thirty  people. 

This  is  a  building  53'  X  25'.     It   contains  two  small  rooms.  — Pnikar^. 
The  main  room  can  accommodate  about  thirty-three  travellers. 
It  is  ten  miles  from  Ootacamand  by  the  old  and  twelve  miles  by 
the  new  road. 

This  chuttrum  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  at  Paikar^.     It  is  — Nedowat. 
twenty-two  miles  from  Ootacamand  by  the  new  road  and  seyen- 
teen  by  the  old. 

This  chuttrum  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Ouchterlony.     It  con — Oachter. 
sists  of  a  room  20'  X  12',  and  may  be  able  to  accommodate  ^^^*^ 
about  ten  people  at  a  time.    The  cooly  class  use  this  chuttrum. 
It  is  five  miles  from  Ootacamand  on  the  old  road. 

This  chuttrum  is  about  eleven  miles  down  the  ghdt  by  the  new  — Buriifo. 
and  six  miles  by  the  old  road.     It  is  45'  X  26'9  and  is   divided 
into  two  compartments,  18'  X  16'. 
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BUUld  Agi»- 


maad. 


CHAP.  IL  This  clmttnim  is  situated  midway  between  Paikar^  and  Kedn* 
Q^^jj[^     wattanu     It  is  28'  x  18'.     The  main  room  is  28'  x  10',  and  can 

DBacmtmom.  accommodate  about  twenty  traTellere.  It  was  erected  in  1 869^ 
partly  by  aid  afforded  by  planters.  The  servant  in  charge  of  the 
Neduwattam  Chnttmm  looks  after  this  chuttnim  also. 

The  chnttmm  is  40'  X  12',  and  is  situated  not  far  from  the 
river.  It  is  eleven  miles  and  a  half  from  Ootacamand  by  the 
Segdr  Gh&t.  It  accommodates  about  twenty  people.  There  are 
two  compartments^  18'  x  9^  each,  and  Uiere  is  also  a  small 
bungalow  at  the  head  of  the  Pass. 

The  outer  measurements  of  the  building  are  bS  X  87^^  It 
consists  of  seven  small  enclosed  compartments  and  two  halls 
or  covered  enclosures.  It  is  the  only  caste  chattrum  in  the 
district.  It  was  originaUy  built  by  one  Subaon^  who  in  1856 
made  it  over  to  Grovemment  on  condition  that  they  would  maintain 
an  establishment^  keep  the  building  in  repair,  and  restrict  its  use 
to  Brahmans.  The  establishment  and  contingencies  cost  Grovem- 
ment Rupees  120  per  annum. 

This  chuttrum  is  under  the  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Oota- 
camand. It  is  66'  X  75',  and  can  comfortably  accommodate 
twenty  or  twenty-five  travellers.  People  coming  up  to  the  weekly 
market  use  it. 

There  are  two  chuttrums  at  Coonoor,  both  under  the  Munici- 
pality. The  Market  Chuttrum  is  the  larger.  It  consists  of  two 
rooms  18'  x  16',  a  small  room  16'  X  7',  and  a  long  verandah 
61 '  X  7i '.  The  accessories  are  a  cook-room,  a  stable  and  a  latrine. 
Bespectable  natives  sometimes  take  shelter  in  this  chuttrum; 
about  twelve  people  can  be  accommodated. 

This  structure  adjoins  the  bridge.  It  is  47'  X  15',  without 
partitions ;  about  thirty  coolies  find  comfortable  accommodation, 
but  the  number  usually  occupying  the  building  is  much  larger. 
It  was  erected  in  1871  by  one  Narrainsdmi,  who  was  an  extensive 
landholder.  His  family  are  in  possession  of  property  extending 
from  Kalhatti  almost  to  the  head  of  the  Pass. 

The  chuttrum  is  47'  X  26',  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  fifty  people.  It  is  divided  into  six  compartments — three 
each  11'   X   11',  one  17'  X  6^',  one  14'  x    6^',  and  another 

irx6i. 

The  Government  chuttrums  in  the  district  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion gioted,  in  charge  of  the  Local  Fund  Board.  They  were 
made  over  to  this  body  in  1871  on  the  introduction  of  the  Local 
Fund  Act.  A  fee  of  Rs.  2-8-0  is  paid  to  the  servants  in  charge 
of  each  baQding,  and  an  assignment  of  two  acres  of  laind  is  also 
allowed,  but  utilized  only  at  the  following  chuttrums,  viz.,  Nedu* 
wattam,  Paikar^,  Burlier,  E6tagiri,  and  Ellanhalli. 


(Market). 


(Goolj). 


— KalliaUi. 
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CHAPTER    III 

POPULATION. 


Barly  notices.— Gaptttin  Ward's  Report. — ^Hajor  Oachteriony's. — Qninqneimial.— 
Censna  of  1871. — ^Diatribation. — Houses. — ^ProportioB  of  Sexes. — Increase  in 
number  of  Hill  Tribes. — Incorrectness  of  Betims. — Population  of  Villages. — 
Of  Nids. — Beligion. — Castes. — Occupations. — Sdncation. — General  remarks. 

Thx  earliest  notice  of  the  population  of  the  Nllagiri  Hills  will  CHAP.  ill. 
be  found  in  Keys'  and  Macmahon's  Survey  Beport^  dated  the  pop^^i^- 

12th  June  1812 ^    "The  population/' they  observe,   "male  and      

female  in  the  three  n&ds'  amounts  to  2^516  individuals^  of  which  ^^^^ 
number  1^647  are  Badagas^  292  Lingbund  or  Shevaacharas, 
268  Thorayers,  1 79  Thothavurs  and  130  Cothurs.''  They  mention 
also  the  number  of  villages  as  "  41  principal  and  119  subordinate.'' 
These  figures  were  probably  obtained  from  the  Taluq  Office  at 
D^vanaikenkota^  to  which  tfduq  the  Nilagiris  then  appertained. 

In  1821  Captain  B.  S.  Ward '  appears  to  have  made  a  more  captain 
detailed  census.     The  results  are  as  follows :—  Ward's 

Census. 


^  Printed  in  the  Appendices. 

'  Pdranganid,  H^kanid  and  Tddanid. 

'  Printed  in  the  Appendices. 
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Twenty-six  years  later  or  in  December  1847  Captain  Ouchter-  CHAP.  III. 
lony*  found  the  population  to  stand  thus  : —  Population. 

Captain 

Oaohterlony*8 

Beport. 


No.  of 

Tillages 

orlfamdB 

Adult. 

Children. 

Total. 

• 

Names  of  Tribes. 

• 

• 

'3 

a 

•1 

• 

85 

227 

6 

22 

209 

2,092 

81 

150 

xooas        ...         ..a         ••• 

Bmghers 

Eothers               ...         ... 

Imlas       ...         ... 

Grand  Total  ... 

86 

2,017 

93 

148 

70 

1,997 

92 

151 

87 

1,269 

64 

77 

94 
1,816 

58 
8» 

837 

6,599 

307 

461 

840 

2,532 

2,344 

2,310 

1,497 

1 

1,558 

7,704 

Hindoos 

Massolmans 

Pariahs 

East  Indians 
Europeans 

3,045 
901 

4,941 
154 
342 

Total  Population  of  the  Nilagiris  ...     17,087 

In  the  year  1856^  the  number  of  the  hill  tribes,  exclusive  of  Hill  Tribeih- 
Irulas,  was  as  follows ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ?2S^*"  "* 
the  figures  of  the  Hindu,  European,  Eurasian  and  Mussulman 
population  at  this  date. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Badagas        

Tddas            

Kdtas 

Total  ... 

6,574 
185 
238 

72 

6,778 

131 

246 

79 

13,352 
316 
484 
151 

7,069 

7,234 

14,333 

In  the  year  1866-67,  the  total  population  had  risen  to  38,142  —In  1866^7. 
Bouls,  but  this  figure  was  too  low  owing  to  the  omission,  probably,  R^rtf^ 
of  the  Tamil  and  European  population ;  as  five  years  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1871,  the  numbers  were  49,501,  or  66'0  per 
square  mile.  Since  this  date  the  Ouchterlony  Valley,  hitherto 
appertaining  to  South-East  Wain&d,  and  still  more  recently  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  that  section  of  the 
Wain&d  Taluq,  have  been  added  to  the  district,  containing  in 
1871  a  total  population  of  37,347  sou1b»  or  156*26  to  the  square 
mile.  Thus  the  total  population,  allowing  for  the  natural 
increase  and  immigration  since  the  year  1871,  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  little  short  of  100,000  souls,  or  about  100  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  district  as   it  stood  in  1871,  the  Distribntion 
population  is  distributed  as  follows.     These  statistics  are  drawn  tion.^^ 
mainly  from  Dr.  Cornish's   Census   Report.      For  the  portions 
since  annexed,  I  am  unable  to  give  information  in  detail. 

^  Then  employe^  on  the  Topographioal  Sanrey  of  the  Flateaa. 
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This  popolation  was  dwelling  in  13^922   bonses,  of  which  all  CHAP.  m. 
save  1,914  were  thatched.     The  average  number  of  inmates  was  popii^iov. 

low,  yiz.,  3*6:  and  excluding  the  cantonments  it  was  3*1   only.       

The  excess  in  the  proportion  of  males  over  females  is  noteworthy,  r^"^'. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  native  traders,  servants,  serois/^ 
coolies,  and  other  temporary  residents  on  the  Hills  are  not,  to 
any  great  extent,  accompanied  by  their  women.  Among  the 
hill  tribes  the  proportion,  except  in  the  case  of  the  T6das  and 
Edrumbas,  is  fairly  satis&ctory,  as  appears  from  the  following 
table : — 


Badagas    . 

Ttfdas 

Kdtas 

Kdmmbas 

Imlaa 


1871-72. 

Total. 

■ 

Malet. 

Females. 

9,776 
406 
684 
380 
746 

9.701 
268 
678 
283 
724 

19,476 
698 

1,112 
618 

1,470 

Total  ... 

11,790 

11,674 

28,864 

After  making   every  allowance   for  the  incorrectness  of  the  Inereaaein 
earlier  statistics,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  some  of  the  hill  S^m*^ 
tribes  is  very  satisfactory.    There  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
assertion  that  the  Tddas  are  gradually  dying  out.     In  the  case  of  InconectneiB 
the  other  wild  tribes  and  the  K6tas,  the  defectiveness  of  these  early  ^^^^7 
figures  is  manifest,  but  as  regards  the  Badagas,  the  returns  are 
probably  not  so  incorrect.    The  average  annual  percentage  of 
increase,  however,  in  the  periods  noted  below,  after  including  the 
Badagas,  shows  the  great  inaccuracy  of  the  early  returns :— 


1812. 

1821. 

1847. 

1866. 

1866. 

1871. 

Badagas           

2,207 

8,778 

6,669 

18,862 

17,778 

19,476 

Tddaa   

179 

222  > 

887 

816 

704 

698 

Kdtaa 

180 

817 

807 

484 

802 

1,112 

Xdminbas        

•• . 

27 

•• . 

161 

606 

618 

Irnlas 

«•  • 

• « • 

461 

.*• 

102 

1,470  » 

Period. 


Peroentage  of 
Increase  annnaUy. 


181»--21 
1821—47 
1847—66 
1866—66 
186^—71 


7-9 
2-7 
11-4 
88 
1-9 


^  The  censQS  of  1826-26  gave  826  Tddas^ 

'  The  TiUages  at  the  foot  of   the  ghits  have  been  include.    See  following 
statement. 
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CHAP.  m.  The  low  figured  for  the  period  ending  1847,  as  compared  witii 
PopuLATioir.  ^^®  preceding  and  sacceeding  percentages  are,  I  conclade,  in  a 
— —  measnre  due  to  Ouchterlony's  numbers  being  rigorously  restricted 
to  the  plateau,  whilst  Ward's  in  1821,  and  the  returns  in 
1856,  seem  to  include  the  lower  slopes  also.  If  the  Badaga 
population  of  1812  is  compared  with  that  returned  in  1847,  the 
annual  average  increase  was  5*6  per  cent.  only.  More  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  the  census  of  1826,  the  results  of  which  were  as 
foUows.  The  small  number  of  girls,  howeyer,  is  suspicious, 
though,  to  some  extent,  early  marriages  may  account  for  it. 


Men 
Women 
Boys 
Oirls 


1,668 

1,696 

1,151 

632 


Total     ...      o,147 


Villages 
Houses 


35 
1,651 


Village  The  distribution  of  these  tribes  among  the  several  villages  ^ 

PopnlafcioiL     is  as  follows  :— 


. 

i 

c 

s 

.a 

1 

DiviflioxiB. 

1 

1 

s 

• 

1 

Total 

1 

Arakid           

■  •  a 

•  •• 

.  a  a 

il 

160 

201 

2 

ArftnAd 

.  •• 

•  •• 

•  •a 

... 

105 

105 

S 

Bddinafctam 

•  •. 

•  •  ■ 

.•• 

164 

260 

414 

4 

KokAd             

•  ■  a 

■  ■  • 

... 

•  •  ■ 

30 

30 

6 

M^kanid         

243 

4,707 

88 

60 

5 

6,048 

6 

MaLachippa     

■  •  ■ 

a  •  • 

•»• 

23 

52 

75 

7 

P^rangan&d 

831 

7,713 

105 

208 

6 

8,363 

8 

Sembanar^     

■  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

2 

45 

47 

9 

Sembanattam 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

•  •• 

1 

72 

73 

10 

Segdr  ...        ...        ... 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

24 

24 

11 

Tddanid         

420 

6,260 

517 

6 

334 

7,537 

12 

Ariytir 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 

... 

36 

■  •■ 

36 

IS 

Kttndas           ..# 

118 

776 

... 

15 

■  •  • 

909 

U 

Kdniapini      

•  *• 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

139 

139 

16 

SiraL  Kamb^ 

a  .  • 

4 

... 

•  •  • 

99 

103 

16 

Vagapini        

•  t* 

a  •• 

... 

2 

50 

52 

17 

Velldni  Kamb^ 

.** 

... 

... 

55 

98 

153 

18 

Ootaoamand  Munioi- 

pality 

t  *• 

15 

38 

f  •  • 

1 

64 

19 

Coonoor  Municipality. 
Total    ... 

a.  a 

1 

•  ■  « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

1,112 

19,476 

693 

613 

1,470 

28,364 

1  A  Tillage  on  the  Nflagiria  often  embraoee  a  number  of  hamlets,  some  of 
which  may  be  as  extensive  as  the  parent  Tillage.  The  P^ranganid  and  M^kanid 
TiIlageB  are  oo-terminouB  with  the  sub-diyisions  of  these  names. 
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If  tliese  villagOB  be  asedgned  to  their  proper  n&ds,  the  result  CHAP.  Hi. 
stands  thus : — 


Population. 


jB6KaIlCKl  •••  ...  •••  ••• 

Ttfdanid  (includmg  Segtir  Yillages) 
PeranganAd  ...         ••• 
KibidanM    ... 


••• 


... 


5,048 

8,102 

9,305 

908 


Total     ...     23,364 


The  people  are  classed  thus  under  religions,  the  hill  tribes  Beligion. 
being  included  under  Hindus  :— 


Hindus 
Mahamedans 
Christians     .. 
Others 


••• 


... 


a*. 


.•• 


42,451 
1,936 
6,070 

AJ, 

30  M 


Among  the  Hindus  Sivaism  prevails,  87,264  being  Sivaites, 
3,504  only  Yishnaites.  There  are  1,467  Lingaites,  a  sect  of 
Siyaites.  The  Badagas  are  mostly  Sivaites.  The  Mussulmans, 
who  have  more  than  doubled  their  number  in  the  25  years 
preceding  1871,  are  chiefly  Soonees,  1,589  out  of  the  1,936 
belonging  to  this  sect,  or  81*0  per  cent.  They  are  distributed 
among  the  following  nationalities  and  tribes  :— • 


Labb&B* 

Arabs 

Sheiks 

Synda 

Pattans 

Mogals 

Other  Mahamedans 


.•• 


... 


... 


#•• 


•«. 


278 
4 
863 
166 
178 
8 
464 


Total 


•  •• 


1,936 


Of  this  total  number  787  only  are  females. 
The  Christians  are  classified  thus  : — 


Boman 
CathoUca. 

Europeans 
EniasianB 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
... 

209 

128 

Natives 

••• 

... 

2,437 

Protestants. 

1,130 
668 
498 


Total. 

1,339 

796 

2,935 


Total 


2,774 


2,296      5,070 


It  is  not  to  be  forgotten   that  these  numbers  include  the 
Wellington    Dep6t  and  the  Lawrence    Asylum.     Among    the 


^  These  Labb^i  are  half -breds  sprang  from  Arab  fathers  and  native  mothers. 
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CHAP.  in.  Emopeans  and  Eurasians^  the  Protestants  have  a  large  majority. 

Population,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^3*0  per   cent,  of  the  Native  Christians  are 
Boman  Catholics.  * 


Castes. 


The  castes  are  arranged 

asj^follows : — 

•ss 

Percentage  to 
the     Hindn 
Population. 

Castes. 

1 

b 

Total. 

Percentage 
Females 
100  Males. 

Brahmans  (Priests) 

107 

89 

196 

88-2 

'4 

Kahatrijas  (Warriors) 

81 

19 

60 

61-8 

•1 

Chetties  (Traders) 

862 

110 

472 

80-4 

10 

YelUlas  (Gnltivatorto) 

2,861 

1,779 

4,680 

68*4 

10*2 

Idaiyas  (Shepherds) 

421 

860 

771 

88*1 

1*7 

Eammalas  (Artisans) 

270 

220 

490 

81*6 

11 

KannaVlnuB  (Writers) 
Kaikkalas  (Weavers) 

66 

49 

114 

76*4 

•3 

148 

84 

282 

66-8 

•6 

Yanniafl  (Laborers) 

708 

626 

1,284 

74-8 

2-9 

KnsaTas  (Potters) 

20 

8 

23 

16*0 

•06 

Satani  (Mixed  Castes) 

1,077 

882 

1,969 

81-9 

4*8 

Sembadavas  (Fishermen) 

86 

24 

60 

66*7 

•1 

Shinis  (Toddy  .drawers) 

16 

■  •« 

16 

•  •  • 

•04 

Ambattas  (Barbers) 

■  •  • 

61 

67 

108 

111*8 

•2 

Vonnis  (Washermen) 

■  •  « 

107 

87 

194 

81*3 

•4 

Others      ... 

•  •• 

12,696 

11,914 

24,609 

93-9 

64*2 

Pareiyaa 

•  ••                        ft ■ a 

Total  ... 

6,706 

4,623 

10,228 

79-3 

22*6 

24,670 

20,716 

46,886 

83*9 

100-0 

The  Hill  tribes  are  classed  under  ''  Others,'^  the  impression 
being  that  they  acknowledge  no  divisions  other  than  tribal.  This^ 
however,  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  the  Badagas  are  concerned,  for 
among  them  the  following  principal  caste  divisions  are  found : — 


Badagas. 

1.  WMeAni  and  Kong4ra. ' 

2.  Hamv^rn. 

o     AJix.nji'    ( LingadhikArie. 

3.  Adhikins  iMealadhikAris. 

4.  Kanukdrn. 
5*  Badaldira. 
6.  ThoriAru. 

The  male  portion  of  the  population  pursue  the  following  occu- 
pations, 40  per  cent,  being  devoted  to  agriculture : — 

■ 

1  The  census  being  taken  in  November,  gives  a  low  average  for  the  European 
Christian  population.  ^ 

'  Mr.  Metz  divides  the  Wtideim  and  Eongav&ru  into  two    distinct  classes. 
Ree Chapter  on  "Ethnology." 
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Major  headings. 


Minor  headings. 


§ 


it 


Total. 


S«   O 

1^5 


Profesaioual 

Domestic  ... 

Commercial 

Agricnltnral 


...! 


GoTemment 

Military       

Learned  Prof eesions 
Minor  do. 

Personal  Service     ... 

Traders 
Conveyors   ... 

Cultivators 


78 
678 

66 
482 


964 


824 
608 


6,968 


1,186 
964 

1,422 
6|963 


•3 

2*8 

•2 

1-8 

3-6 

30 
2-2 

26-6 


CHAP.  IIL 
Population. 


Ooonpations. 


Those  employed  in  Goyemment  service  are  mostly  Europeans, 
VeMlas  and  Pareiyas.  The  learned  professions  occupy  35 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  10  Pareiyas  and  6  Mahamedans.  As 
might  be  supposed,  the  personal  servants  are  chiefly  Pareiyas.  Of 
the  traders  nearly  30  per  cent,  are  Mussalmans,  the  rest  Chetties, 
Velldlas  and  Pareiyas.  The  conveyors  are  chiefly  Vell&Ias  and 
Pareiyas.  The  cultivators  are  mainly  Hill-men,  Yellillas, 
Vannias  and  Pareiyas.  To  these  classes  also  mainly  belong  the 
laborers. 

The  state  of  education  on  the  Hills  is  very  backward,  especially  Education, 
among  the  hill-men.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition 
of  the  population  in  this  respect : — 


o 


Q 


Hindus         ... 
Mahamedans 
Europeans  and  Eurasians 
Native  Christiuis     ... 
Others 


••. 


•  ■  •                       •  •  • 

42.461 

1,666 

•    ■    •                                       •   B   ■ 

1,936 

298 

•   «    «                                        •    •  ■ 

2,136 

1,600 

2,986 

631 

•  ••                         a  « • 

44 

6 

Total  ... 

49,601 

3,990 

37 
16*4 
70-3 
21-6 
13-6 


81 


The  foregoing  statistics  represent  the  numbers  and  conditions  General 
of  the  population,  permanent  and  temporary,  found  on  the  Hills'®™"^®' 
at  the  close  of  1871.     There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  as 
already  stated,  it  has  considerably  increased  since  then,  especially 
as  regards  the  immigrant  populations,  Canarese  and  Tamil ;  this 
increase  being  due  to  the  extension  of  coffee,  tea,  and  cinchona 
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CHAP.  m.  cnltiTation,  and  also  to  the  nmnerous  public  works  which  have 
Population.  '^^^  undertaken  during  the  last  five  years,  especially  in  Ootaca- 
■  mand  and  Wellington ;  meanwhile,  however,  until  the  year  1877 

no  epidemic  disease  has  to  any  considerable  extent  prevailed 
among  these  people.  The  same  causes  have  also  tended  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  hill-people.  In  the  early  notices 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Badaga  villagers  is  more  than  once 
referred  to.  The  women  are  spoken  of  as  lean  and  emaciated,  the 
children  as  having  protuberant  stomachs,  thin  and  fleshless  legs, 
— ^the  true  signs  of  short  and  hard  fare.  The  appearance  their 
women  and  children  now  present  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  this  description.  Dr.  Cornish,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner, 
remarks :  '*  I  have  no  doubt  the  native  population  is  increasing, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  Badaga  has  materially  improved. 
I  notice  especially  the  facts  that  they  are  now  tiling  their  houses, 
that  their  women  and  children  earn  money  on  the  tea  and  coffee 
estates,  and  that  they  buy  rdgi  and  grain  from  the  low  country, 
and  get  a  better  market  for  their  straw  and  cattle.  They  wear 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  saved  from  their  earnings.  Of  course 
1877  was  a  bad  year  for  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  according  to  my 
observation  of  them,  they  have  borne  the  famine  pressure  better 
than  the  low-country  people.'' 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

CLIMATE,  METEOROLOGY,  AND  HEALTH. 


First  notices  of  the  olimate.— Reports  on  the  medical  topography. — Climates. 
— ^Thermometrioa]  and  barometrical  observations. — Doddabetta  Observatory. 
— ^Wellington  Observatory. — Meteorological  tables. — ^Temperature  compared. 
— ^Winds. — ^Table  of  winds. — Hurricanes. — Effect  of  wind  on  barometer. — Bain- 
fsll. — ^Average  lalL — Extremes. — Bain-gauge  stations. — Hygrometrical  observa- 
tions. — Vital  statistics. — Comparative  tables. — Vaccination. — Results. — Special 
reports,  Ootacamand. — Wellington. 

PART  I. 

The  climate  of  .  these  hills  has    been    the  subject  of   frequent  CHAP.  lY, 
discussion  from  their  first  occupation  by  Europeans  in  1819  up  to     PART  I. 
recent  years.    The  discovery  of  a  spot  within  the  tropics  possess-  (5^,,,^]^  ^c. 

ing  a  climate  with  many  of  the  advantages  and  but  few  of  the      '— 

disadvantages  of  the  climates   of  those  countries,   within  the  JS^w^ 
temperate    zones,    with  which  Anglo-Indians  of  the   day  were 
familiar,  excited  the  keenest  interest.^ 

*'  When  you  look  over  the  register  of  the  thermometer  which 
I  now  send  you,''  writes  a  prophetic  friend  of  the  writer,  iviiose 
letter  is  published  in  the  Madras  Oazette,  17th  June  1820,  and 
who  had  been  three  months  on  the  plateau,  'Hhe  wonderful 
equality  of  the  temperature  in  the  shade  throughout  the  month 
must  strike  you  as  remarkable,  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  degrees  at  6  in  the  morning  being  only  7^,  at  8  o'clock 
5,  at  noon  7,  and  the  same  at  8  o'clock  at  night.  This  cool  and 
equal  temperature  ought  to  prove  highly  beneficial  to  invalids 
sufiFering  from  the  diseases  or  debility  produced  by  a  long  resi- 
dence in  a  hot  climate.  We  have  here  none  of  those  hot  close 
nights  which  allow  no  rest  to  the  sick ;  it  is  always  agreeable  to 
sleep  under  a  blanket ;  and  one  awakes  in  the  morning  revived 
and  refreshed.  You  are  aware  that  I  came  up  here  much  debili- 
tated from  the  effects  of  a  severe  fever.     I  speak,  therefore,  from 


^  See  letters  in  the  Madra9    Courier,   28rd  February  1819,   printed  in  the 

Appendix. 

Letters  in  the  Madraa  GoMette,  19th  April  and  17th  Jnne  1820,  14th  March 
1821,  16th  Jane  1822,  20th  Angnst  and  22nd  October  1825  ;  also  a  series  of 
letters  daring  1826  and  1826  by  "Philanthropes"  in  the  Bengal  MArkaru, 
repablished  in  the  Madras  Courier, 
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CHAP.  IV,  experience ;  a  week's  residence  here  produced  the  greatest  possible 
PABT  I.     change  in  my   health  and  feelings^  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Climatb,  &g.  ^&7  ^iU  come  when  this  will  be  esteemed  the  Montpellier  of 
— —       India^  and  that  people  will  resort  to  it  from  all  quarters." 

In  another  portion  of  his  letter  this  correspondent  remarks  :  ^^  I 
donH  remember  to  have  seen  the  glass  lower  than  56  degrees  at 
the  coldest  season^  and  in  the  coldest  portion  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  it  usually  rose  to  75  or  76  degrees  during 
the  day.  This  was  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  part  of  September ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  very  much  better.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  on  the  Nilagerry  Mountains  in  the  hot 
season  is  about  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  Isle  of  France 
in  the  cold.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  temperature 
at  the  Cape  is,  but  it  is  not  much  cooler,  I  imagine,  than  the 
climate  of  the  Isle  of  France,  as  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island 
are  much  higher  than  any  habitable  lands  at  the  Gape.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  March  (when  the  hot  season 
is  over)  is  stated  in  a  periodical  publication  to  be  72  degrees.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  the  glass  at  the  Government  House  at  the 
Cape  rise  to  above  100  degrees  on  Christmas-day,  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year.''  *  *  *  "  Particulars  of  the  climate 
of  New  South  Wales  are  given  in  Wentworth's  recent  account  of 
that  colony,  but  I  think  he  states  the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high 
as  85  degrees  or  90  in  the  shade.  In  the  summer  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May  on  the  Nilagerries  it  got  as  high  as  79. 
*  *  *  These  facts  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  the 
very  extraordinary  coolness  of  the  Nilagerry  Mountains  through- 
out the  year.'' 

When  this  letter  was  written  only  fifteen  or  twenty  travellers  had 
visited  the  Hills,  but  the  number  of  visitors  rose  rapidly,  and  still 
more  rapidly  did  the  climate  rise  in  popular  estimation  for  cool« 
ness  and  salubrity.  But  some  of  the  doctors  were  diffident.  The 
main  point  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  Hills  would  supply 
suitable  sanitaria  firstly  for  the  invalids  of  the  Honorable  Company's 
European  troops,  and,  secondly,  as  a  residence  for  Civil  and  Military 
officers  not  invalids.  Report  after  report  was  called  for.  Finally 
a  complete  digest  of  all  information  collected  on  the  medical 
topography  and  climate  of  the  Hills  was  submitted  to  Government 
by  the  Medical  Board  on  the  13th  March  1828,  together  with  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  meteorology,  contributed  by  Surgeon 
Dalmahoy,  then  stationed  at  K6tagiri. 

Later,  in  1832,  a  full  report  was  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  respecting  "  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  benefit 
derived  by  European  soldiers  and  public  officers"  from  a  resort  to 
these  Hills.     The  officer  from  whom  the  Medical  Board  derived 


fieporteon 
the  medical 
topography. 
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most    of    the    information    furnished    with  their    letter^    24th  CHAP.  IT, 
December  1832^  was  Dr.  Baikie^  and  the  general  results  of  his     PABT  I. 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  labors  will  be  found  in  the.  chapter  olimati  fto. 
of  his  book  devoted  to  the  climate  of  the  Nilagiris.  

They  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  there  were  ''  no  grounds 
for  anticipating  from  such  an  establishment^  any  results  of  much 
importance^  in  a  financial  or  political  point  of  view,  if  indeed  its 
maintenance  should  not  be  attended  with  positive  loss^^'  and, 
further,  that,  while  the  medical  reports  generaUy  represent  the 
climate  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view,  "thej  tend  to 
show  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  cure  of  those  chronic 
diseases  attributable  to  a  tropical  climate  which  chiefly  lead  to 
inefficiency,  and  consequently  to  discharge  from  the  service  or 
transfer  to  the  invalid  or  pension  establishments/^ 

The  Board,  however,  passed  over  in  silence  Dr.  Baikie's 
scheme,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a  later  chapter,  for  the 
location  of  fresh  recruits  and  European  regiments  on  the  Hills— 
a  scheme  which  has  already  been  partially  carried  into  effect  by 
the  establishment  of  the  dep6t  at  Wellington,  and  which  bids 
fair  to  attain,  as  time  goes  on,  a  more  complete  development. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Baikie's  book,  already  referred  to,  published 
in  1883,  and  the  report  on  the  meteorology  of  the  hills  by 
Mr.  Dalmahoy,  the  most  important  papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  climate  and  meteorology  subsequently  given  to  the  public 
were— a  report  by  Dr.  Birch  {Madras  Journal  of  Literatwre  a/nd 
Bcienee,  1838,  No.  20),  a  paper  on  the  medical  topography  of 
the  Hills,  published  by  Government,  with  similar  reports  on  the 
Ceded  Districts  and  Goorg  in  1844  ;  a  paper  in  the  selections  of 
Government  papers  on  ''Our  Marine  and  Hill  Sanitaria '^ 
published  in  1860.  In  Major  Ouchterlony's  Survey  Beport 
(1847)  will  also  be  found  many  valuable  observations  on  the 
subject  and  some  important  tables.  The  latter  chiefly  apply  to 
Kotagiri.  A  pamphlet  was  published  by  Mr.  Pachman  in  1850, 
and  another  in  1870  by  Dr.  Mackay.  Both  of  these  contain 
valuable  information. 

The  climate,  or  rather  climates,  of  the  Nilagiri  Hills — for  that 
of  each  hill  and  valley  seems  to  vary  according  to  its  exposure 
to  the  monsoons,  its  elevation,  or  other  local  causes' — ^may  be 
generally  described  as  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  dry, 
bracing,  and  exhilarating,  and  more  equable  than  those  of 
Europe ;    the  maximum  range  of  the  thermometer  being  only 

1  InTalid  Depdt. 

*  This  is  onrionsly  illiifltrat^  by  the  fact  that  whilst  31-46  inches  of  rain  fell 
at  Goonoor  in  October  and  November  1876,  only  16*71  inches  fell  at  Wellington 
in  the  same  months,  though  only  two  miles  distant. 
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GHAP.  iv,   from  8  to  9  degrees  at  Ootacamand^  and  from  12  to  15  degrees  at 
PABT  I.     Wellington  throughout  the  year,  in  the  middle  of  the  day^  as 
Clivatb  Ac,  &g&'inst  28  degrees  in  London. 

Thermomet-  '^®  already  stated  a  vast  amount  of  diligent  inquiry  has  been 
rical  and  bestowed  on  the  meteorology  of  the  plateau.  The  scientific 
obsorvado^  value,  however,  of  such  observations  is  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  the  labor  bestowed  thereon,  as  they  were  not 
conducted  on  system,  or  carried  on  with  identical  or  relatively- 
adjusted  instruments.  To  supply  this  defect  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors,  the 
Madras  Government,  during  the  reign  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  allotted  funds  for  the  establishment  of  an  Observatory. 
Doddabetta  The  summit  of  Doddabetta^  was  chosen  as  farthest  removed  from 
bservatory.  cUsturbing  local  conditions  affecting  the  air  currents  and  temper- 
ature, &c.,  and  in  1846  a  plain  brick-building  was  erected  there. 
Instruments  were  provided  from  England  for  the  new  institution^ 
which  was  placed  under  the  general  control  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Taylor, 
the  H.  C.  Astronomer,  Madras,  with  an  Assistant  or  Writer,  and 
a  Lascar  on  the  spot.  Observations  were  begun  in  1847  and 
continued  till  May  1859.  The  observations,  however,  were 
published  till  1855,  but  I  have  seen  those  for  the  first  three  years 
only.  A  discussion  on  the  results  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by 
Colonel  Sykes,  f.r.s.,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Part  II,  1850.  This  experiment  eventually 
proved  a  failure  from  various  causes.  The  thermometric  obser- 
vations are  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  those  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  rainfall,  though  not  accurate,  are,  Mr.  Pogson  informs 
me,  less  open  to  suspicion. 

Wellington         Some  years  after  the  closing  of  the  Doddabetta  Observatory, 
Observatory.  ^^^^^3^  ^^g  established  at  Wellington  under  G.O.,  27th  August 
1866,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  the  Cantonment  Surgeon. 

Heteorologi-       The  following  comparative  tables  exhibit  the  thermometrical 
oal  tables.      j^^   barometrical    conditions   of  Ootacamand,  Wellington,  and 
K6tagiri  : — 

^  About  50  miles  from  the  sea  on  the  west  and  240  on  the  east. 
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Thermomeirieal  OhservaHona. 


K6tagiri— 

Wellington- 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

4 

Honths. 

TemiMxature 

Temperature 

Temperature 

from  Sun-rise 

from  Sun-rise 

calculated  on 

to  Snn-aet, 

to  8un-8et, 

the  Tears 

1882. 

1882. 

1878-74-76. 

January 

64*38 

6916 

68-00 

Fehrusaj 

66-88 

60*88 

6900 

Maroh     ... 

00-00 

6188 

(9*46 

April      ... 

6106 

62  66 

64-46 

May!      ... 

61*66 

62-88 

66-40 

June 

68-66 

6400 

64-60 

July 

6700 

6600 

64-88 

August    ... 

67-00 

66-88 

64-60 

September 

66-66 

6400 

68-76 

October  ... 

66-88 

62-60 

62-76 

6600 

60-66 

69-80 

December 

...        •..        ••• 
Kean  Ayerage  ... 

68-88 

68-88 

67-60 

67-88 

62-806 

62-86 

Barometrical  OhservaHona. 


Months. 


Mean  Height 
of  Barometer, 
Ootacamand, 
1831-32. 


Mean  Height 

of  Barometer, 

Kdtagiri, 

1847.46. 


Mean  Height 

of  Barometer, 

WellingftoD, 

1878-74. 


March     ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August    . . . 

September 

October  ... 

November 

December 

January  ... 

February 


.  *• 
... 
... 


Mean  Average 


23-176 
28086 
22-988 
22-910 
22-861 
22*820 
22786 
23066 
28070 
28-174 
23-376 
23-864 


23066 


24-113 
24-126 

24*469 
24-027 
22-834 
23-894 
24112 
24-138 
24-890 
24-162 
24-387 


24098 


24-280 
24-206 
24*203 
24192 
24*179 
24178 
24*214 
24*186 
24188 
24*262 
24*276 
24*267 


24*218 


CHAP.  IV, 
PABTI. 


Climatb,  Ac. 


The  meao  temperature  of  the  hill  stations  stands  thas  as  com-  Temperature, 
pared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Presidency  capitals,         *®*  oo™P«»d' 

London  •••         ...  50*0 

Ootacamand  ...  57*0 

Wellington 62*0 

Kotagiri        62*0 

Coonoor        ...         ...  64'0 

Calcutta        78-0 

Bombay        ...         ...  81*0 

Madras         85*0 

'  The  temperature  of  this  month  in  Ootacamand  was  first  registered  in  1822 : 
mean  62|  maximum  72,  minimum  62,  range  20. 
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CHAP.  IV,       The  following  comparative  statement  of  temperature,  rainfall^ 
PART  I.     and  elevation  of  several  of  the  more  important  hill  sanitaria  in 
Clixats,  Ac.  I^^dia  may  be  found  useful  : — 
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The  Nilagiris,  from  their  geographical  position^  come  within  CHAP.  IT, 
the  full  infiaence  of  the  south-west  monsoon  as  far  as  the  western     PART  I. 
and  upland  tracts  are  concerned.     The  other  portions  are  greatly  quJ^^^J^  ^ 

protected  hj  the  Doddabetta  range  and  its  spurs^  which  form  the      *- 

dividing  wind  and  water  line  between  the  south* west  and  north*  ^^^* 
east  monsoons.     On  the  other  hand  those  portions  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  south-west  receive  the  full  burst  of  the  north* 
east  monsoon.     The  former  sets  in  at  Ootacamand  about  the 
middle  of  June^  the  latter  towards  the  end  of  October. 

During  the  south-west  monsoon  the  wind  usually  blows  from 
the  west  and  north-west^  gradually  trending  more  and  more 
towards  the  north  and  east  until  October.  From  the  end  of  this 
month  until  the  beginning  of  April  the  winds  blow  fairly  con- 
stantly from  the  east^  working  round  to  the  west,  as  the  sun 
travels  towards  the  north.  The  direction  of  winds,  however,  on 
the  plateau  is  far  less  constant  than  might  be  expected  consider- 
ing the  great  comparative  height  and  almost  insular  position  of 
the  Nilagiri  Mountain  range.  This  variability,  apart  from  local 
disturbing  causes,  such  as  hill,  gorge,  and  vaUey  present,  is  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  it  is  leather  a  headland  than  an  island 
from  which  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghdts  recede  in  a  northerly 
and  easterly  direction  respectively. 

The  air  currents  meeting  these  ranges  receive  an  impulse, 
turning  them  southwards.  This  seems  to  account  for  the  remark- 
able phenomenon  that  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  winds 
blow,  more  or  less,  constantly  and  directly  from  che  north. 

The  following  table  illustrates  this : — 


Wind^  at  Doddabetta. 


North- 

North- 

South- 

South. 

I 

west. 

east. 

west. 

east. 

Febmary 

1847. 

•  •  •                         •  •  • 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

5 

6 

•  t  • 

17 

March 

•  ■  •                         •  ■  • 

4 

26 

•  ■  - 

2 

April 

B   •    •                                         •   •    ■ 

7 

18 

8 

2 

May 

•  •    •                                         •    •  • 

8 

18 

8 

2 

Jane 

•   •  •                                       ••  • 

4 

•  •  « 

26 

1 1  • 

July 

*  *•                                       •   •  f 

18 

•  •  fl 

18 

■  •  • 

August 

•  •  •                                        •  •    » 

27 

8 

•  •  • 

1 

September 

■  •   ■                                        •   •   • 

21 

4 

6 

•  B    • 

October 

•  #  •                                       •    •    ■ 

9 

10 

■  •  • 

12 

November 

•  •   •                                         •   •  • 

5 

16 

7 

3 

December 

1848. 

•    >    •                                        •   ■    * 

6 

17 

•  ■  • 

8 

Janoary 

•  it 

•  •   •                                       *  f  « 

Year  ... 

2 

13 

■  fl  • 

16 

111 

129 

62 

63 

V                                       ,     ,           1 

V                                                                                               J 

i 

• 

Total  ...  , 

240 

126 

Table  of 
Winds. 
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CHAP.  IV, 
PAET  I. 

Clikatb,  &c, 

Col.  Sykea' 
remarks. 


Harricanes. 


Effect  of 
wind  on 
barometer. 

Col.  Sykea' 
remarks. 


Rainfall. 


Colonel  Sykes  remarks  :— 

**  The  winds  of  the  souib-west  monsoon,  however,  terminate  in  July 
instead  of  October.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Doddabetta  lies 
between  Madras,  where  these  winds  are  the  prevailing  winds  of  May, 
Jane,  July,  Angast,  and  September,  and  Bombay,  where  the  same 
winds  prevail  in  the  same  months.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Doddabetta  is  situated  jnst  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  stratum 
of  wind  and  aqueous  vapour  which  supplies  the  south-west  monsoon  to 
Western  India,  and  therefore  has  comparatively  a  small  supply  of  rain 
from  this  source.  But  it  is  not  situated  (although  on  the  Western 
Coast)  above  the  stratum  of  wind  and  aqueous  vapour  which  suppb'es 
the  Coromandel  Coast  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  as  it  has  the 
same  prevailing  winds  between  the  north  and  east  points  in  the  same 
months  as  at  Madras  from  October  to  February,  when  the  north-east 
ceases  at  Madras,  but  continues  at  Doddabetta  until  late  in  May. 
The  prevcdence  of  winds  from  points  between  north  and  west  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September  is  peculiar  to  Doddabetta  : 
neither  Mahableshwur,  at  4,500  feet,  nor  Madras,  Bombay,  nor  Calcutta, 
has  similar  indications.  However,  as  this  so-denominated  north-west 
wind  very  frequently  blows  from  only  one  or  two  points  to  the  north- 
ward of  west,  the  wind  may  belong  to  the  monsoon  of  the  Western 
India,  local  physical  circumstances  having  given  it  a  slant." 

Harricanes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  storms^  accom- 
panied with  great  electric  disturbance  which  usher  in  the 
monsoons,  generally  take  their  coarse  along  the  crests  of  the 
range. 

The  slight  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  barometer 
on  the  plateau  is  noteworthy.     Colonel  Sykes  observes  : — 

^*  It  is  usually  understood  that  very  high  winds  materially  depress 
the  barometer,  but  the  records  at  Doddabetta  do  not  support  this  view. 
On  the  17th  and  18th  of  April  1847  the  wind  blew  with  a  mean 
pressure  of  21  lbs.  and  1 4  lbs.  respectively  upon  the  square  foot ;  but 
the  barometers  only  fell  from  21*955  on  the  16th  to  21*917  on  the 
17th,  and  rose  to  21'984  on  the  18th;  and  there  was  a  maximum 
pressure  from  the  wind  on  the  17th  at  one  time  of  35  lbs.  26th  of  May, 
maximum  wind  28*5  lbs.,  barometer  not  affected  more  than  0*010  inch  ; 
1 2th  of  June  80  lbs. ;  26th  June  32  lbs. ;  1 0th  of  September  35  lbs. ;  and 
14th  of  October  22  lbs* ;  but  these  pressures  of  the  wind  had  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  barometer."  ^ 

The  register  of  the  rainfall  from  the  several  stations  of 
the  Hills  was  recorded  but  irregularly,  and  mainly  by  private 
individuals  until  within  the  last  few  years.  The  most  trustworthy 
returns  kept  until  quite  recently  are  probably  those  taken  by 
Drs.  Baikie  and  Boss  and  Major  Ouchterlony. 


*  rhil.  Transactions,  Royal  Society^  Part  II,  1S50. 
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The  following  facts  will  be  of  interest : — 

Average  Rainfall^  Ootaeamand. 

1829  to  1836  inclnsiye  

1851  to  1860       do.  

1869  to.  1876      do.  


CHAP.  IV, 
PART  I. 


Inches. 
4778 
52*38 
4600 


Climate,  &c. 


The  highest  rainfall  that  I  have  found  on  record  is  63*18  in  Avenge  fall. 
1858-59,  the  lowest   33-84   in   1832.     However,    35-50   inches  ^^'^"^"^ 
only  fell  in  1869-70,  and  34-65— 3576  inches  in  1875-76    and 
1876-77  respectively.! 

The  localities  where  the  rain  gauges  are  now  kept  are  Rain-gauge 
Ootaeamand,  Wellington,  Coonoor,  M^lkdnda,  Kaity,  K6dan&d,  statione. 
and  Neduwattam.  The  average  fall  at  each  of  these  points  for 
each  month  of  the  year  for  the  quinquennium  ending  1874-75 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  5  compared  with  the  fall  in 
1875-76  and  1876-77,  the  years  ending  81  st  July.  If  the  rainfall 
in  the  western  Kundas  were  included,  the  average  would  be 
considerably  raised. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  : — 

Average  Bainfall, 


Stations. 

Period. 

Period. 

1870-71— 1874r75. 

1876-76-1876-77. 

Ootaeamand      

Coonoor             

WeUington         

M^Ikdnda          

Kaity       

K6danAd            

Nednwattam      

Average  ... 

4810 
68-12 
61-47 
66-28 
60-96 
61-69 
118-61 

86-20 
68-26 
40*09 
4008 
8912 
41-69 
101-51 

64-81 

60-85 

With  regard  to  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  on  the  Hills,  ^^^e^; 
Dr.  Baikie  observes : —  tiona. 

"  The  air  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  is  ^^'  Baikie's 
intensely  dry,  the  points  of  saturation  (or  temperature  to  which  the  air  '®™"^"- 
must  be  reduced  to  deposit  any  part  of  its  moisture)  being  occasionally 
as  low  as  13  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  60  degrees.     In 


1  Mr.  Bronghton  has  recorded  some  observations  as  to  the  amonnt  of  oi^nio 
matter  in  the  rainfaJl  dnring  the  north-east  and  sonth-west  monsoons  which  are 
especially  important  from  a  health  point  of  view.  He  fonnd  marked  differences 
of  organic  impnrity  in  rain  falling  daring  the  south-west  moDsoon  from  that  in 
storms  from  the  land  side.  The  south-west  rains  were  nearly  absolutely  free  of 
organic  matter,  while  rain  from  the  north-east  or  north-west  was  charged 
with  organic  impurity.  The  rain  washes  the  air  and  brings  down  impuritiea,  and 
the  difference  in  the  healthiness  of  south-west  and  north-east  wind  seasons  is  in 
part  acconnted  for  by  the  purity  of  the  air  in  one  case  and  its  contamination  by 
terrestrial  exhalations  in  the  other. 
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CHAP.  IV,    April  it  begins   to   flnctnate,  and   in  May  the  quantity  of  moisture 

PART  I.     increases  very  perceptibly,  being  accompanied  by  rapid  changes  of  the 

n*.mr  L    electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,   indicated  by  thunder-storms 

i/TiIirATB,  ftC.  -1-1.  -rv.-r  Ti 

,  and  heavy  showers,  but  of  short  duration.  During  June,  JuJy,  and 
August  it  is  nearly  charged  with  moisture ;  in  September  it  is  again 
fluctuating  ;  in  October  and  November  moist ;  and  in  December  it 
begins  to  reassume  its  dry  state." 

"  The  following  table/'  he  adds»  '^  presents  the  actual  state  of 
the  weather  in  Ootacamand  for  366  days,  from  1st  March  1831 
to  29th  February  1882,  which,  from  all  I  can  learn,  may  be 
considered  an  average  season''  :— 

Number  of  days  of  heavy  rain  ...         ..•         ...     19 

Do.  occasional  showers  with  fair  intervals. ••     81 

Do.  cloudy      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     28 

Do.  clear  and  fine      238 


Vital 
statistics. 


Comparative 
table. 


N. 


366 


A  separate  register  of  the  births  and  deaths  was  beg^n  in 
1869.  In  the  Appendix  Table  No.  13  appear  the  results  since  the 
year  1870-71.  The  statistics  for  the  rural  tracts  are,  as  the 
figures  themselves  seem  to  indicate,  of  comparatively  little 
value.  Those  of  the  Municipal  towns  are  more  trustworthy, 
especially  as  regards  deaths,  but  even  here  the  registration 
of  the  deaths  of  children  is  probably  very  defectively  carried  out. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  deaths  of  all  ages  will 
be  of  use : — 


Infants. 


S 


9 


Adoles- 
cents. 


I 


Adults. 


Old 
People. 


13^ 


^ 


Totsl. 


3 


Total. 


xo74      ...     .•• 

86 

67 

127 

118  282 

188 

94 

66 

638 

879 

917 

1875     

88 

68 

189 

110  284 

166 

88 

48 

644 

882 

926 

1876     ...    ••• 

92 

76 

146 

146  842 

246 

118 

109 

698 

676 

1,274» 

In  Appendix  No.  14  information  will  be  found  of  the  deaths 
among  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  1874-75. 
Yaccination.  Vaccination  has  been  unusually  successful  in  the  Hills^  as  the 
statistics  of  deaths  from  small-pox  will  show.  In  the  year  1869 
the  deaths  are  reported  as  109  ;  in  the  seven  subsequent  years 
they  amounted  to  only  76,  of  which  33  were  in  1873 — an  annual 
average  of  10*85. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  Vaccinators 
for  the  five  years  ending  1875-76.     The  establishment  consists 


>  Exclasiye  of  13  bom  dead. 
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of  four  Vaccinators,  two  working  nnder  the  Local  Fand  Board   CHAP,  iv, 
in  the  rural  villages^  and  one  in  each  of  the  Municipalities,  all     PAKT  I. 
being  under  the  general  Buperrision  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  climatT  4c. 
Ootacamand  and  Coonoor :—  ■ 


Tean. 

Total  No. 
▼aooinated. 

SnooeKfnL 

Uiunicoess- 
fnL 

Unknown. 

1871-72           

1872-73            

1878.74            

1874-76            

1876-76            

Total ... 

1,198 
1,468 
2,378 
1,899 
1,746 

1,060 
1,346 
2,376 
1,766 
1,609 

62 
44 

68 

.      61 

67 

76 
78 
144 
83 
70 

8^889 

8,146 

292 

461 

In  the  forgoing  paragraphs  I  have  endeayoured  to  exhibit  Conolnding 
briefly  the  principal  facts  in  connection  with  the  meteorology  and  wmarka. 
health  of  the  district.  Considering,  however,  the  vast  importance 
of  these  subjects  in  relation  to  hill  sanitaria,  I  append  two  papers, 
furnishing  detailed  information  regarding  Ootacamand  and 
Wellington,  contributed  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  those  stations, 
Surgeons-Major  Whitton  and  Corbett  respectively.  From  these 
papers  I  have  omitted  certain  portions  supplying  information 
which  is  furnished  elsewhere,  or  which  seemed  otherwise  unsuited 
for  a  work  of  this  description. 
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PART  II. 

THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGBAPHY  OF 
OOTAOAMAND  AND  THB  8UEE0UNDING  PLATEAU  OP  THE  NtLA- 
GIEIS,  TOGETHEE  WITH  EEMABK8  ON  PERSONAL  HYGIENE, 
FOE  THE  USE  OP  VISIT0E8,  INVALIDS,  Ac. 

(By  Surgeon-Major  Whitton,  m.b.,  b.a.,  Cioil  Swrgoon,  Oot<uamand.) 


Physical  topography.  — Eleyation. — Climate. — HeaUh.  —  Eainf alL — Temperature. 
— Hygienio  roles. — Diseases  peonliar  to  residents  and  new-oomers. — Lawrence 
Asylnms. — Climates  of  Coonoor  and  E6tagiri. 

CHAP,  rv,   Amongst  the  combined  circumstances  which  infiaence  and  prodace 
PAET  II.    the  climate  peculiar  to  the  Nilagiri  plateau  may  be  mentioned — 

^U^ir  1.  Local  elevation. 

Climate,  &c.  2.  Geographical  position. 

T  3.  The  geological  structure  of  the  soil,  its  vegetatioa, 

x^anses  oz  «  n ■ » 

physical  *^"  connguration. 

dimate  of 

Ootaoamand.       ^g  ^jj^  receives  its  warmth  from  the  earth,  its  temperature  must 
oMoMil  diminish  as  the  elevation  increases ;  moreover,  warm  air,  as  it 

elevation.  ascends,  expands,  its  capacity  for  heat  becoming  greater ;  much 
of  its  heat  therefore  becomes  latent,  and  sensible  heat,  as  shown 
hj  the  thermometer,  is  diminished.  Another  effect  of  elevation  is 
the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  a  result  which  is, 
however,  here  greatly  modified  by  strong  winds,  clouds  and  mist, 
or  by  the  abandant  moisture  exhaled  from  the  vegetation  which 
covers  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Effects  of  The  Nilagiris,  being  situated  but  a  short  distance,  some  fifty 

*^Son^^  miles,  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  more  especially  the  higher  and  western 
portions  of  the  range.  The  great  height  of  the  Nilagiri  also 
brings  it  in  a  marked  degree  under  the  influence  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  especially  towards  the  north  and  east.  These 
monsoons,  especially  the  south-west,  exercise  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  climate ;  for  instance,  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  would 
prove  injurious  in  its  effects  on  animal  and  vegetable  life  were 
it  not  that  the  clouds  and  mist,  which  are  the  usual  concomitant 


NoTS. — General  description  has  been  omitted,  as  it  repeats  matter  already 
given;  also  other  matter  which  seemed  onsnitable  to  a  paper  for  a  manual. — Ed. 
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of  the  monsoon  during  these  months,  moderate  the  power  of  its  CHAP.  IV, 
rays,  and  reduce  the  radiation  from  the  ground.     The  strong    PAET II. 
gales  which  accompany  the  monsoons  thoroughly  ventilate  the  physical  and 
surface   and  remove  effluvia,  whilst  the   condensation  of   their     Medical 

aqueous  vapour  induces  the  frequent  heavy  showers,  by  which      L 

means  everything  which  floats  in  the  atmosphere  and  is  not 
essential  to  its  constitution  is  carried  to  the  earth.  The  south- 
west monsoon,  being  a  pure  sea-breeze,  is  remarkably  healthy 
and  refreshing.  The  north-east  monsoon,  on  the  contrary,  after 
it  has  parted  with  its  moisture,  becomes  cold  and  dry,  and  conse- 
quently less  wholesome.  Moreover  it  brings  with  it  air  which  has 
lain  stagnant  on  the  plains  of  India  during  some  previous  months. 

The  geological  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  vegetation  also  exert  a  Effects 
marked  influence  on  the  configuration  and  climate  of  these  Hills,  l^^  ^logi^ 
Were  the  granitic^  basement  rocks  of  the  Nilagiris  unprotected  nature  of  the 
from  the  denuding  efiects  of  meteorological  forces,  they  would  "SSTta  uid 
doubtless  have  assumed   the  rugged    physical    characters  and  yegetation. 
contour  which  are  found  to  be  identical  in  mountain  masses  of  a 
similar  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  but,  owing  to  the  protec- 
tion aflbrded  by  local  peculiarities  of  vegetation  and  surface  soil, 
they  rather  resemble,  in  their  rounded  forms  and  elevated  table- 
land, with  abrupt  declivities,  the  general  appearance  of  moun- 
tains composed  of  calcareous  rocks. 

The  valleys  between  the  Hills  are  usually  damp  and  marshy,  Valleys, 
and  in  these  situations,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  soil  washed 
down  from  the  hills  above,  particularly  when  forests  have  aided 
in  retaining  and  enriching  the  soil,  very  fertile  spots  are  to  be 
found.  Many  forests  in  these  situations  have  been  felled  for 
cultivation.  This  may  in  part  account  for  the  comparative 
absence  of  forest  in  the  cultivable  parts  of  the  plateau  in  the 
present  day.  Peat  swamps,  so  useful  for  the  supply  of  fuel,  are 
often  found  at  the  lower  part  of  these  valleys. 

Springs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  hill-side.  Occasionally  Springs,  &c. 
the  water  from  these  springs  contains  iron  in  minute  quantities. 
Many  of  these  springs  are  perennial,  whilst  others  cease  to  flow 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  Being  fed  by  the  rain  which 
has  percolated  through  the  primitive  rocks,  of  which  the  hills  are 
composed,  they  are,  as  is  usual  with  waters  derived  from  a  similar 
source,  of  the  most  wholesome  quality.  At  Ootacamand  a  great 
number  of  small  rivulets,  derived  from  springs  on  the  Doddabetta 
range,  converge,  forming  a  stream  which  passes  through  the 
lowest  part  of  the  valley. 

>  See  chapter  on  Geology.    There  is  no  granite  on  the  Hills.    The  rocks  referred 
to  are  gneissose. — Ed. 
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CHAP.  IV,       The  principal  station,  Ootacamand,  is  abont  7,400  feet  above 
PART  n.    fj^Q  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  sitaated  in  the  centre  of  the  Nllagiri 

Phtbical  and  range,  and  from  its  elevation  it  is  the  coldest  of  the  stations.      It 

Mbdical     jg  located  in  an  extensive  valley,  which  permits  of  the  free  course 

1    *  of  the  winds,  and  which  is  sufficiently  inclined  to  allow  of  good 

Btation  of  natural  drainam  from  every  part  of  it.  It  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
bat  the  west  by  a  lofty  range  of  hills.  In  the  west  centre  of 
the  station  an  artificial  lake  has  been  formed.  Its  western  posi- 
tion and  its  unsheltered  western  aspect  expose  it  more  thAn 
either  Coonoor  or  K6tagiri  to  the  force  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, which  is  broken  only  by  the  Kdndas,  situated  about  15 
miles  off. 

Sanitary  The  Sanitary  condition  of  Ootacamand  is  defective.     It  has  iioi?v 

of ^he  iiUtioB  ^®®°  occupied  for  fifty-five  years,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  which  successive  Medical  Officers  have  not  failed  to  point  out 
dangers  from  the  neglect  of  sanitation.  For  several  years  past  the 
Municipal  Commission,  established  in  1 868,  has  been  doing  macli 
towards  checking  the  evils  resulting  from  previous  neglect,  bat 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  have  not  been  sufficient  to  carry  oat 
sanitary  works  of  any  magnitude,  such  as  a  drainage  system,  or 
adequate  water-supply.  It  says  much  for  the  natural  salubrity 
of  the  station  that  it  has  so  long  remained  comparatively  free  from 
serious  endemic  disease,  but  the  experience  of  the  famine  year 
shows  that  a  similar  immunity  cannot  be  calculated  upon  for  the 
future.  For  years  past  the  occurrence  of  occasional  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  of  local  origin  point  to  the  likelihood  of  further 
serious  results  from  neglect  of  sanitary  laws. 

Water-eapply      The  chief  water-supplies  of  Ootaoamand  are  brought  by  open 

of  Ootaoa-  channels  from  tolerably  pure  sources  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  station,  but  it  is  obvious  that  water 
conveyed  through  a  town  by  this  means  must  be  liable  to  pollution 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  should  therefore  be  invariably  boiled  and 
filtered  before  use,  but  it  would  be  better  if  water  for  drinking 
purposes  were  procured  from  some  of  the  numerous  springs. 
The  water  of  the  lake  at  Ootacamand  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes  by  Europeans,  but  it  is  well  to  repeat  that, 
being  the  receptacle  for  all  the  natural  and  artificial  drainage  of 
the  station  of  Ootacamand,  including  the  native  bazaar,  its  water 
must  be  polluted  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Ootacamand  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year 

is  decidedly  salubrious.  The  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  has 
a  sensible  effect  in  exhilarating  the  spirits  and  increasing  the 
disposition  to  exercise.  Inconvenience  is  seldom  experienced 
under  great  or  unusual  exertion,  and  languor  or  lassitude  are 
never  felt  as  in  the  sultry  plains  of  India. 
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The  prevailing  winds  are  those  of  the  north-east  and  soath-  CHAP.  IV, 
•west  monsoons.  The  following  table^  showing  the  direction  of  PART  il. 
the  wind,  has  been  compiled  from  the  meteorological  observations  phtbical  and 

xaade  in  the  years  1848,  1849^  and  1850  : —  Medical 

Olimats,  Ac. 

Freyailing 
winds  and 
rainfall 
as  recorded 
in  the  sonunit 
of  Dodda« 
betta. 


1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

n    of 
three 
[iths. 

m 

SB  «    9 

fi  S  o 

Direction 

Months. 

of  the 
Wind. 

• 

• 

• 

Wind. 

Bain. 

Wind. 

Bain. 

Wind. 

Bain. 

Wind 

Bain. 

79 

0-00 

86 

1-77 

67 

1-66 

76 

1-47 

E.  byN. 

Febmary... 

79 

000 

66 

OOO 

116 

2-62 

84 

0-87 

E.  by  N. 

March 

79 

0-65 

88 

216 

79 

0-69 

82 

1-13 

B.  by  N. 

April 

68 

4-09 

66 

772 

66 

5-52 

63 

5-77 

E.  N*  B. 

May 

SO 

6-40 

65 

605 

40 

6-46 

42 

6-38 

N.  B. 

Jane 

281 

6-66 

270 

8-45 

281 

6-70 

278 

6-70 

W.  by  N. 

July 

292 

1806 

808 

1059 

281 

11-44 

292 

1169 

W.  N.  W. 

August    ... 

804 

8-63 

812 

9-61 

256 

19-31 

291 

12-48 

W.  N.  W. 

September. 

887 

1406 

299 

12-26 

830 

9-42 

822 

11-91 

N.W.  by  N. 

October  ... 

840 

4-36 

4 

15-37 

148 

13-84 

48 

1119 

N.  N.  E. 

November. 

40 

8-48 

79 

6-60 

67 

10-06 

62 

8-34 

N.  E.  by  B. 

December. 
Total  ... 

69 

2-69 

81 

1-87 

114 

4-91 

85 

312 

B. 

•  •  • 

66-53 

•  •  • 

82-24 

...       92-66 

•  •  • 

80-14 

*  Mean  of  hourly  observations  for  the  month. 

The  figures  ander  wind,  representing  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
are  reckoned  from  north  towards  the  east  on  to  360  degrees, 
which  again  represents  the  north. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  above  table,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  Bemarks  on 
notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  Doddabetta,  it  is  still  situated  J^^j^!^^® 
within  the  stratum  of  wind  and  aqueous  moisture  brought  by 
both  monsoons ;  but  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  rain 
which  it  receives  annually  would,  however,  seem  to  show  that  it 
is  not  situated  far  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  current  of 
aqueous  moisture.  A  peculiarity  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  not 
observed  in  other  f>arts  of  India  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  may  be  seen  in  the  above  table.  Instead  of 
being  from  the  south-west  it  is  almost  invariably  from  points 
between  the  west  and  north.  This  very  curious  phenomenon  is 
doubtless  due  to  some  local  physical  circumstance,  in  all 
probability  the  Ktinda  hills,  which  impart  a  slant  to  the  wind.^ 

The  rainfall  received  upon  the  plateau  is  considerably  less  than  Bainfall  at 

at  Doddabetta.  Ootacamand. 


1  Bee  remarks  in  Fart  I. — Eo. 
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CHAP.  IV, 

Ootacamand. 

CooDoor. 

PABT  n. 

Average  Number  of  Days 

•    o 

1,  9 

Phtbical  and 
Mkdical 

1* 

*^  u 

it 

on  which  Biiin  fell  for 
five  Yean. 

Cum  ATB,  Ac. 

Average 
fall  fo 
Yean. 

Total. 

Average 
fall  fo 
Yean. 

Total. 

Ootaoamand. 

Coonoor. 

f  October... 

8-06 

10-88 

17-6 

170 

1^ 

November. 

5-62 

16-76 

11-0 

16-0 

December. 

116 

5-87 

8-4 

6-4 

^g  1  Jannaiy... 

0-01 

0-52 

0r2 

1-4 

IqS     February. 

0-7S 

4-28 

1-8 

2-8 

^Marcfa    ... 

1-02 

16*50 

1-28 

88-99 

2-8 

86-80 

2-2 

45-8 

i«  (April      ... 
|llMay       ... 

2-86 

4-44 

86-0 

8-0 

671 

9-86 

6-22 

10^ 

18-0 

21-6 

9-4 

174 

'fa  /Jane 

6-78 

8-34 

15-6 

9-6 

5 1     July       ... 

5-22 

8-07 

180 

11-2 

^1  J  August  ... 

404 

8-80 

15-0 

10-4 

^m\  September. 

6-55 

20-54 

6-92 

15-68 

14-4 

63-0 

12-8 

44-0 

Anna 

al  Mean   ... 

•  •  • 

46-40 

■  ft  • 

65-28 

... 

121-4 

•  •  • 

107-2 

Temperature 
at  Ootaca- 
mand. 


The  above  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  daily  records  of 
the  rainfall  for  five  years  from  July  1871  to  July  1876  inclasive. 

The  mean  annual  rainfaU  at  Ootacamand  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  46*40,  and  the  ayerage  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
fell  during  each  of  these  years  was  121*4. 

Dr.  Baikie  gives  47*78  inches  as  annual  mean  rainfall  at 
Ootacamand  for  seven  years  from  the  1st  June  1829  to  the  Slst 
May  1836,  or  only  1*38  inches  more  than  the  mean  annual  fall 
recorded  during  the  past  five  years.  This  shows  that  the 
seasons,  after  an  interval  of  forty  years,  have  altered  but  little  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  rainfaU. 

According  to  the  thermometric  observations  made  by 
Dr.  Baikie,  the  mean  maximum  temperature  for  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833  was  67*16,  and  the  mean  minimum  for  the 
same  period  was  48*05,  giving  a  mean  temperature  of  5760. 
According  to  Mr.  Boss,  whose  observations  refer  to  the  years 
1853,  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  the  mean  maximum  is  61*87  and  the 
mean  minimum  is  47*36,  the  mean  temperature  being  64*61.  If 
the  mean  between  these  results  be  taken  as  56*10,  we  shall 
probably  have  the  correct  mean  temperature.  There  are  some 
later  observations,  but  they  bear  unmistakable  traces  of  error 
arising  from  the  unsuitable  position  in  which  the  thermometers 
were  placed. 

In  the  absence  of  later  trustworthy  observations,  the  following 
extracts  from  remarks  by  Professor  Oldham  on  the  observations 
recorded  by  Dr.  Baikie  and  Mr.  Boss  will  be  of  interest  as 
proving  the  equability  and  temperate  nature  of  the  climate : — 
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"  The  range  of  the  temperatare  of  the  air  during  the  hottest*  hoars  CHAP.  IV, 
of  the  day,  or  at  its  mazimnm,  thronghont  the  whole  year,  appears    PABT  11. 
to  be  not  qoite  nine  deg^rees ;  at  the  coldest  honrs  of  the  night,  or  at  p     ~7   ^. 
the   minimnm,    only   9*15  degrees;    that   is,   the   hottest  honrs    of      Mbdical 
the  day,  whether  in  summer  or  in  the  depth  of  winter,  do  not  vary  Olimatb,  Ac. 
more  than  nine   degrees.    The  extreme   variation  from   the  hottest      — * 
day    temperature    to    the    coldest    night     temperature    during    the 
whole  year  (average  of  seven  years)  was  only  21*25.    The  extreme 
average  range  between   day  and  night   temperature  was  about  the 
same  as  the  extreme  annual  range,  or  21*15.    The  mean  daily  range  for 
the  whole  year  (from  seven  years*  observations)  was  16*17  degrees." 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  temperate  nature  of  the  climate.  Temperate 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  English  vegetables  (potatoes,  l>©wWi^J^**'*^^ 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  carrots,  turnips,  cellery,   and  lettuce,)  proved  by  its 
grow  almost  as  well  as  in  England ;  that  English  garden  flowers  ^ijjjj^^j^ 
are  here  produced  in   profusion  almoet  all  the  year  round ;   and 
that  the  indigenous  botanical  productions  resemble  chiefly  those 
of  a  temperate  climate.    A  late  writer  on  medical  topography 
states  with  justice  that  '*  the  character  of  a  climate  is  much  more 
faithfully  indicated  by  such  a  natural  test  as  its  influence  on 
vegetable  products  than  by  any  instrumental  or  artificial  means 
whatever." 

The  north-east  monsoon  usually  beg^s  about  the  middle  of  North.rMt 
October.  In  the  early  part  of  October  the  direction  of  the°*®°"^^^' 
wind  is  variable  from  the  north  and  north-west,  but,  as  the 
monsoon  sets  in,  the  wind  blows  from  the  north-east.  It  is 
ushered  in  with  about  three  weeks  of  rain,  after  which  the 
atmosphere  clears  up  and  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  This 
usually  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  December  until  the  end  of 
February. 

During  the  cold  season  the  sky  is  remarkably  clear,  and  the  Gold  ieaaon. 
force  of  the  sun  is  very  great-  Tlie  nights  are,  on  the  contrary, 
cold  and  frosty.  Sometimes  in  the  morning  the  valleys  and 
hollows  of  hills,  owing  to  radiation  and  evaporation,  are  covered 
with  hoar-frost.  This  deposition,  however,  does  not  indicate  a 
similar  general  decrease  of  temperature,  for,  although  the  ther- 
mometer falls  to  20^  F.  or  even  lower  when  placed  in  contact 
with  the  ground  in  valleys  and  sheltered  but  open  situations,  it 
seldom  ranges  lower  than  38^  or  40^  F.  when  exposed  to  the 
breeze  at  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Owing  to 
the  frost  and  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  air  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  all  the  more  delicate  plants,  garden  vegetables,  and 
the  grasses  wither,  leaving  a  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  until  the  end  of  April, 
north-easterly  winds  prevail.  These  prove  most  trjring  to  the 
invalid.    From  April  until  June  the  winds  are  variable,  some- 
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times  shifbing  to  the  north,  south,  or  east.    Their  mean  direction^ 
however,  is  from  a  point  aboat  north-east. 

The  months  of  April  and  May  are  the  hottest  in  the  year. 
The  thermometer  in  the  higher  station  of  Ootacamand,  however, 
seldom  ranges  about  70°  F.  in  the  shade,  although,  when  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  sometimes  rise  to  120^  or 
even  more.  From  the  time  that  the  heavy  rains  set  in  in  the 
early  parb  of  June^  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  public 
health. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  the  wind  sets  in  steadily  from  the 
west,  or  west  by  north,  and,  soon  becoming  intensified,  is  accom- 
panied with  electrical  disturbances  and  heavy  showers. 

For  some  days  before  the  setting  in  of  this  monsoon  heavy 
banks  of  clouds  are  to  be  observed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kiindas,  and  on  these  is  expended  its  first  violence. 

During  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  usually  prevails  until 
the  early  part  of  October,  much  rain  falls,  and  the  air  ifl 
generally  saturated  with  moisture.  The  hills  become  quickly 
covered  with  luxuriant  grasses  and  the  forest  trees  put  forth 
their  fresh  leaves.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September 
breaks,  as  they  are  called,  occur.  The  mists  clear  off,  and  the 
sun  shines  forth  for  several  days  successively.  The  scenery, 
usually  beautiful,  is  now  surpassingly  so,  the  undulating  ground 
of  the  whole  plateau  being  clothed  with  verdure  of  peculiar 
richness.  This  season  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  most 
salubrious  period  of  the  year,  and  Europeans  who  have  resided 
for  any  length  of  time  apon  the  Hills,  and  judge  of  the  climate 
by  experience,  invariably  prefer  the  rainy  season  to  any  other. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  on  the  prevalence  of  diseases  during 
different  seasons  of  the  year  are  more  or  loss  remarkable. 
During  the  early  months,  from  December  until  April,  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  including  catarrhs  and  whooping- 
cough,  are  very  prevalent.  Neuralgia  and  affections  of  the  throat 
are  also  very  common.  Daring  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  diarrhoea,  derangements  of  the  hepatic  functions,  and 
sometimes  fevers  of  an  intermittent  character  are  met  with. 
These  latter  months  may  be  considered  the  most  unhealthy  part 
of  the  year.  The  occasional  showers  which  fall  during  these 
months,  owing  to  their  washing  off  surface  impurities  and 
replenishing  the  springs,  are  often  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety 
as  harbingers  of  an  improved  state  of  the  public  health.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  at  this  season  visitors  with  their  followers 
arrive  in  great  numbers,  and  some  of  the  apparent  unhealthiness 
is  due  to  sickness  induced  by  a  sudden  transition  from  the  plains. 

Most  illnesses  which  the  medical  man  is  called  upon  to  treat  at 
Ootacamand  are  due  to  individual  imprudence.  How  important 
then  is  it  that  the  visitor  in  quest  of  health  or  relaxation  should 
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be  possessed  of  such  a  knov^ledge  of  hygiene,  or  preventive  CHAP,  rv, 
medicine,  as  will  enable  him  to  preserve  intact  that  measure  of    P^RT  II. 
health  with  which  he  may  be  endowed.     If  this  be  true  with  regard  physical  and 
to  the  healthy  and  the  strong,  of  how  much  more  importance  is     Medical 
it  that  the  invalid  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  rules  for  ' 

his  guidance,  but  be  prepared  to  act  up  to  them  ?  The  following 
notes  on  preventive  medicine  as  applicable  to  visitors  to  this 
sanitarium  may  therefore  prove  useful  to  those  who  may  be 
unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  this  hill  climate. 

The  ascent  to  Ootacamand  being  usually  made  in  from  five  to 
ten  hours,  according  to  the  mode  of  conveyance,  the  visitor  finds 
liimself  suddenly  transported  from  a  climate  with  a  temperature 
of  85°  F.  or  more  to  one  whose  mean  temperature  reaches  only 
ggo  Y^  fo  be  unprepared  to  meet  this  sudden  change  is  merely 
to  invite  disease  or  such  a  derangement  of  the  principal  functions 
as  will  incapacitate  the  traveller  from  deriving  benefit  or  pleasure 
from  his  visit.  Warm  clothing  should  therefore  be  used  as  soon 
as  a  change  of  temperature  is  sensibly  felt,  and  in  the  case  of 
young  children  their  flannel  under-clothing  had  better  be  put  on 
before  the  journey  up  the  gh&t  is  commenced.  In  case  any 
portion  of  the  journey  up  the  gh^ts  be  made  during  the  day-time, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  action  of  the  sun^s  rays, 
which  are  here,  owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  often 
very  powerful.  As  several  tempting  streams  pass  the  gh4t  road, 
the  possibility  of  fever  resulting  from  their  use  should  generally 
be  known*  It  is  better  therefore  to  come  provided  with  a  few 
bottles  of  sodawater  or  cold  tea.  Those  who  are  in  a  weakly 
state,  but  whose  destination  is  Ootacamand,  should  halt  a  few 
hours  for  rest  and  refreshment  at  Coonoor. 

On  arrival  at  Ootacamand  it  wiU  be  well  to  see  that  bedding 
is  suitable  and  sufficient  and  that  the  sheets  are  well  aired.  It 
is  necessary  to  point  out  this  latter  as  an  occasional  cause  of 
illness,  for,  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  drying  linen,  &c. 
daring  wet  weather,  clothes  are  often  found  to  be  quite  damp  on 
being  brought  from  the  wash.  The  windows  of  the  sleeping 
apartments  should  be  always  kept  closed  at  nights.  Some  people 
keep  them  open,  thinking  that,  as  they  have  done  so  even  in 
England,  they  can  do  so  here  with  impunity,  but  the  cases  are 
different,  for  here,  in  addition  to  cold  and  damp,  we  have  occa- 
sionally malaria.  Unoccupied  houses  are  oflen  damp  and  close  ; 
fires  lighted  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  occupancy  will  help  to 
remove  these  defects. 

The  cold  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  monsoons  does  Precaations 
not  appear  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  European  residents  or  invalids  ^  ^^P 
when  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  judicious  adaptation  of 
clothing  to  the  state  of  the  weather.    In  consequence  of  the 
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damp,  well-made  boots  and  woollen  stockings  should  be  worn  :  by 
this  means  many  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  or  other  illness  may  be 
warded  off.  Wet  clothing  shonld  always  be  changed  on  a  return 
home ;  with  this  precaution^  exposure  in  the  rain  seldom  does  any 
harm.  It  will  be  well  for  visitors  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
come  provided  with  light,  well-ventilated,  water-proof  clothing 
for  use  as  occasion  may  require. 

Owing  to  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  climate^  the  visitor  on 
first  arrival  usually  feels  inclined  to  exert  himself  far  beyond  his 
strength^  and  the  appetite,  generally  keen  for  the  time  being,  is 
indulged.  Invalids  particularly  should  be  cautious  in  these 
respects.  Visitors  on  first  arrival  are  apt  to  be  affected  with 
oppression  of  the  breathings  sleeplessness^  headache^  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities  arising  from  the  highly-rarified  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  These  symptoms  generally  pass  off  after  a  short 
residence. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  low  temperature  on 
these  hills  is  due  to  elevation,  and  not  latitude.  That  the  almost 
vertical  sun's  rays,  shining  with  great  fierceness  through  a  rarified 
atmosphere,  are  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  as  powerful  as 
when  experienced  on  the  plains,  and  that  the  alternations  of 
temperature,  and  particularly  the  rapid  fall  which  follows  snn-set^ 
are  fruitful  sources  of  derangement  of  the  principal  functions. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  above  peculiarities  of  climate^  the 
importance  of  wearing  suitable  clothing,  protection  to  the  head 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  of  avoiding  undue  exposure  to  cold 
will  be  apparent.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  especially  those 
lately  arrived,  unsuitable  clothing  and  exposure  to  the  sun  are 
frequent  sources  of  disease.  Woollen  under-clothing  should 
always  be  worn  by  such.  With  care  and  attention  to  these  details, 
children  usually  do  remarkably  well. 

Amongst  adults  lately  an*ived,  exposure  to  cold  causes  tempo-, 
rary  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  more  particularly  of  the 
liver,  due  to  sudden  chill  and  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  skin. 
Hence  it  follows  that  tbis  climate  must  be  prejudicial  in  all 
cases  of  visceral  disease,  and  those  predisposed  to  weakness  of 
this  nature  should  be  provided  with  a  flannel  belt  to  be  worn 
round  the  loins  and  stomach.  A  comfortable  over-coat  or  warm 
wrappers  should  always  be  worn  after  sun-set,  particularly  if 
from  any  cause  perspiration  may  have  been  induced. 

The  habit  of  early  rising  so  necessary  in  the  plains  is  not 
desirable  here ;  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  is  sufficiently 
early,  and  delicate  persons  and  children  should  not  venture  out 
until  the  sun  has  warmed  the  atmosphere  and  dissipated  mist. 

As  to  bathing  in  cold  water,  strong  healthy  people  may 
generally  do  so  from  the  first  with  advantage^  but  it  is  desirable 
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that  others  should  have  the  chill  taken  off  it.      With   yonng   CHAP.  TV, 
children  and  elderly  people    a  warm  or  tepid  bath  will   suit    PART  II. 
better.     Beaction  should  always  take  place  after  a  cold  bath ;  phtbical  and 
should  it  not  take  place^  it  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a  sign     Mkdical 

that  cold  bathing  is  unsuitable    and   should  be  discontinued.      L 

This  term  reaction  merely  implies  that  the  blood  which  has  been 
driven  from  the  sur&ce  has  returned  as  shown  by  a  glow  of 
superficial  warmth  which  is  experienced,  and  the  redness  imparted 
to  the  previously  pale  surface.  If,  after  immersion  in  warm  water, 
and  whilst  standing  in  the  bath,  a  few  vessels  of  cold  water  be 
poured  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  a  feeling  of  reaction  will  be 
experienced  shortly  after  even  by  persons  of  delicate  constitution. 
This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  bathing  for  all  who  shrink  from, 
or  who  feel  doubtful  of,  salutary  reaction  from  the  use  of  cold 
water.  The  following  rules  as  to  bathing  should  be  observed : — 
Never  to  bathe  in  cold  water  within  two  hours  after  a  meal,  or 
when  exhausted  from  fatigue  or  any  other  cause,  or  when  the 
body  is  cooHug  after  perspiration. 

Those  accustomed  to  the  use  of  stimulants  dn  the  plains  may  Upeof 
generally  continue  to  use  them  but   in  diminished  quantities.  '^^'^    ^ 
They  are  seldom  necessary  for  health  in  this  climate,  except  for 
some  invalids,  and  many  people  give  them  up  altogether  with 
advantage.     Light  sound  claret  with  water  or  sodawater  will  be 
found  a  suitable  beverage  for  most  people. 

Stimulating  food  and  hot-seasoned  dishes  had  better  be  Remarks  on 
eschewed  by  the  invalid.  They  are  unnecessary,  and  often  injuri-  ^'  exeroise, 
ous.  Early  dinners  are  recommended.  Unripe  peaches,  mush- 
rooms, and  improperly-fed  pork,  sometimes  brought  about  for  sale, 
are  unsafe  articles  of  consumption.  Visitors  from  the  plains  often 
crave  for  a  vegetable  diet  on  first  arrival,  and  the  abundance  of 
delicious  vegetables  here  produced  enables  them  to  gratify  their 
taste  in  this  respect.  They  should  be  well  cooked  and  eaten 
with  moderation. 

The  houses  in  these  hill  stations  are  usually  placed  upon  the  On  the 
summits  of  minor  spurs  or  ridges,  but  some  are  located  on  sites  J*£^|I^^  *^' 
excavated  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  lai*ger  undulations,  and  are 
consequently  backed  by  a  steep  cutting.  When  possible,  a 
preference  should  always  be  given  to  the  former  and  for  the 
following  obvious  reasons :  being  placed  relatively  at  a  higher 
elevation  to  the  soil,  they  are  drier,  the  air  is  purer,  and  the 
drainage  is  more  perfect;  whilst,  being  more  fully  exposed  to  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sun,  they  are  generally  speaking  warmer. 
Houses  situated  near  the  lower  part  of  the  valleys  in  sheltered 
situations  are,  owing  to  the  greater  radiation,  colder,  and,  being 
exposed  to  dew  and  fog,  are  comparatively  damp  during  the  rainy 
seasons.  Sleeping  rooms  are  usually  badly  ventilated,  but  a  little 
fire  wire-gauze,    or  finely-perforated  zinc  placed  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  window,  obviates  this  defect.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  houses  variously  situated  with  respect  to  their 
water-supply  for  drinking  purposes,  for  whilst  some  are 
bountifully  supplied  with  streams  from  the  Doddabetta  range,  or 
from  local  springs  of  good  quality,  othersj  and  more  particularly 
those  situated  to  the  western  side  of  Ootacamand,  have  during 
the  dry  season  to  procure  water  sufficiently  pure  for  drinking 
purposes  from  a  distance.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  case 
of  children,  who  it  is  desirable  should  enjoy  as  much  fresh  air  as 
possible,  a  few  clumps  of  shady  trees  near  the  dwelling  will 
prove  an  advantage,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  open  air 
when  otherwise,  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  would  be  confined 
to  the  house.  Some  of  the  houses  at  Ootacamand  have  open 
verandahs  similar  to  those  on  the  plains.  These  are  in  themselves 
cold  and  draughty,  and  by  sheltering  the  walls  from  the  sun 
make  them  at  some  seasons  damper  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
Children  are  liable  to  be  laid  up  from  colds,  or  accidental 
exposure  to  the  sun,  from  being  allowed  to  play  in  such  unsuitable 
places.  * 

All  residents  on  the  hills  should  look  carefully  after  the  state 
of  their  compounds,  for,  if  neglected,  noxious  matters  accumulate 
which,  if  not  periodically  removed,  become  a  source  of  disease. 
A  small  sum  paid  to  the  Municipality  will  ensure  the  removal 
of  all  offensive  matter  within  the  limits  of  the  compound  weekly 
or  oftener  if  required. 

The  danger  of  visiting  the  belts  of  jungle  which  surround  and 
clothe  the  base  of  the  Nilagiris  to  a  height  of  from  2,000  to  3,500 
feet,  was  exemplified  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  1876.  A 
party  of  35  Constables  proceeded  to  arrest  certain  criminals  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  On  their  return,  after  remaining  for  about 
two  months  in  this  unhealthy  locality,  all  without  exception 
suffered  from  malarious  fever,  so  much  so  that  two  died  shortly 
after  their  return  to  Ootacamand,  seventeen  had  to  proceed  on  sick 
leave,  and  of  the  remainder  several,  after  a  lapse  of  several 
months,  occasionally  complain  of  the  return  of  the  fever  and 
other  attendant  ills.  This  account  speaks  for  itself,  and  should 
deter  sportsmen  and  others  from  running  a  similar  risk. 

Although  some  of  the  above  remarks  hardly  apply  to  visitors 
in  general,  yet  to  the  invalid,  for  whom  in  particular  they  are 
framed,  they  will  doubtless  prove  of  advantage,  for  he  of  all 
others  should  be  placed  under  conditions  most  &vorable  to 
health.  After  a  residence  of  some  months  the  visitor  becomes 
acclimatized,  and  can  then  venture  to  do  many  things  which 
could  not  be  attempted  with  impunity  by  one  not  so  acclimatized. 

There  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the  Hills.  Diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  said  to  be  endemic  in  some  of  the  Himalayan  sanitaria, 
are  not  met  with  in  this  form  on  these  hills.     Variola  is  compara- 
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tively  rare  amongst  natives,  probably  owing  to  careful  vacci-   CHAP.  IV, 
nation  of  late  years,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  European.    PART  II. 
Cholera^  originating  on  the  Hills  is  practically  unknown,  at  least  physical  akd 
in  the  higher  portion  of   the  plateau.      Hardly  a  year  passes     Mbdical 

however,  but  some  cases  are  imported  from  the  low  country.      

Occasionally  it  is  communicated  to  one,  two,  or  more  persons,  and 
then  speedily  dies  out.  Although  so  &r  removed  above  the 
so-called  fever  range,  yet  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  malaria 
is,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  carried  by  the  dry  cold  winds 
from  the  belt  of  jungle  which  surrounds  the  base  of  these  hills, 
and  cases  of  intermittent  fever  are  occasionally  observed  amongst 
Europeans  residing  on  the  plateau  who  have  never  been  absent 
for  a  day. 

Recently  abundant  evidence  has  been  furnished  of  its  occa- 
sional existence  in  a  severe  form  amongst  the  native  population 
by  the  excessive  mortality  which  occurred  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June  1876  from  this  disease.  This  exceptional  state 
of  the  pubUc  health  was  probably  due  partly  to  the  above  cause 
and  partly  to  a  season  of  excessive  drought,  and  the  liberation  of 
the  deleterious  material  from  the  soil  by  solar  desiccation. 

The  milder  cases  of  uncomplicated  intermittent  fever,  con- 
tracted either  here  or  on  the  plains,  usually  do  well  on  these  hills, 
for  although  a  return  of  paroxysms  may  be  induced  by  the  rapid 
alternations  of  temperature,  yet  they  appear  gradually  to  lose  their 
intensity  in  succeeding  attacks. 

Bheumatism  originating  on  the  Hills  is  also,  strange  to  say,  a 
rather  rare  disease  with  Europeans,  but  frequent  with  Natives. 

DiarrhcBa  is  common  enough  amongst  the  newly-arrived,  but  Diseases 
in  these  cases  it  is  seldom  intractable,  and  is  usually  due  to  errors  ^JlrtwiSi^n 
of  diet  or  exposure  to  cold.     Amongst  children  it  is  one  of  the  Enropeans, 
most  troublesome  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  when  it  ^oltoSSB^on 
occurs  during  dentition  it  is  more  than  usually  serious.  same. 

Whooping-cough  and  measles  are  sometimes  very  prevalent  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year :  croup  is  also  occasionally  met  with. 
In  European  children,  who  of  course  are  carefully  looked  after, 
these  diseases  generally  run  a  mild  course,  but  in  the  case  of 
Native  children  they  not  unfrequently  prove  fatal.  In  all  of  the 
above  cases  cold  and  particularly  the  cold  dry  winds  of  the  early 
months  of  the  year  have  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  but 
otherwise  the  climate  does  not  act  prejudicially  in  any  of  them. 

Asthmatic  cases  seldom  do  well  even  in  the  milder  climate  of 
Coonoor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  consumptive  cases.  The 
former  seldom  originate  here,  and  the  cases  observed  have  been 
those  sent  from  the  plains  for  change. 

1  An  ouibreaJc  occurred  in  1877,  resnlting  in  many  deaths.  Though  origin 
nally  imported,  its  prevalence  was  probably  due  to  bad  drinking-water  and 
defectire  drainage,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  town  had  not  been  cleansed  by  th^ 
usoal  monsoon  rains  in  1876. — £o. 
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Chicken-pox  is  a  common  disease  with  both  European  and 
Native  children^  but  it  is  always  a  mild  disease. 

Febricnla  in  children  is  freqaently  met  with ;  its  nsnal  cause 
is  nndae  exposore  to  the  sun. 

The  class  of  diseases  peculiar  to  females  almost  invariably 
improves  in  this  climate^  and  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  derangement 
of  the  bowels  generally  do  well.  Uncomplicated  cases  of  dysen* 
tery  originating  here  are  seldom  severe^  and  rapidly  yield  to 
treatment.  Diseases  of  a  local  nature,  such  as  ulcers,  fractures, 
and  wounds,  usually  heal  rapidly,  and  cutaneous  diseases  also, 
under  appropriate  treatment,  make  good  recoveries.  Simple 
debility  in  young  people  almost  always  yields  rapidly  to  the 
effects  of  the  climate  and  nourishing  food.  Parturition  is  pro- 
bably unattended  with  any  special  risk  due  to  the  climate  or 
altitude.  Convalescence  from  it  is  usually  rapid,  and  nursing  is 
unaccompanied  with  the  debility  often  experienced  on  the  plains. 
Miscarriage  is  frequent  in  the  early  months,  but  it  is  more 
generally  due  to  over-exertion  on  ascending  hills,  Jbc.,  than  to 
any  peculiarity  of  the  climate. 

Neuralgia  when  it  accompanies  anssmia  or  debility,  or  when 
it  remains  as  a  relic  of  former  malarial  agency,  gradually  becomes 
milder  in  its  visitations,  much  depending  on  the  general  state 
of  the  health,  appropriate  medical  treatment,  and  a  residence  for 
some  time  is  required  before  an  improvement  can  be  expected. 

Delicate  strumous  children  do  very  well  upon  the  Hills,  but  a 
change  to  the  Madras  coast  in  the  cold  weather  is  very  desirable 
when  it  can  be  accomplished.  Young  children  moreover  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  Hills  whilst  they  are  cutting  their  first 
teeth. 

Anaemia  and  chlorosis,  although  distinct  diseases,  may  here  be 
classed  together,  for  both  derive  marked  benefit  from  change  of 
air,  moderate  exercise,  cheeirful  scenery,  and  nutritious  diet ; 
such  cases,  with  judicious  medical  treatment,  do  remarkably  well. 

The  more  severe  tropical  diseases  are  seldom  seen  here.  The 
climate  being  known  to  be  unsuitable,  such  cases  requiring  a 
change  are  sent  to  Europe. 

Persons  sufiering  from  heart  disease  invariably  complain  of  an 
c^ggi^vation  of  their  symptoms  on  ascending  the  Hills.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  brain. 

Natives  of  the  plains  are  liable,  on  first  arrival,  to  diseases, 
the  result  of  climatic  vicissitudes  and  insufficiency  or  unsuitability 
of  food,  but,  after  they  become  acclimatized  by  a  short  residence, 
they  enjoy  good  health  as  a  rule.  Older  natives  frequently 
succumb  to  disease  from  deficient  vital  energy  and  from  an 
inability  to  resist  the  depressing  effects  of  cold.  Among  the 
more  serious  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  on  first  arrival  are 
dysentery,  diarrhcaa,  rheumatism,  fevers,  and  bronchitis.     This 
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latter  sometimes  terminates  in  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the   CHAP.  lY, 
lungs.     Europeans  do  not  suffer  from  these  diseases  to  the  same    FART  II, 
extent  as  the  Natives^  and  doubtless  these  diseases  are  for  the  physical  and 
most  part  induced  by  exposure  to  cold  with  unsuitable  clothings     Mcdical 
impure  drinking  water,  and  bad  food.     Visitors  should  therefore  ^"^^^''^* 
be  careful  that  their  servants  are  suitably  clothed  and  housed, 
and  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sleep  upon  the  ground,  a  common  practice  with  many  of  them. 
The  sickness  and  mortality  which  affects  the  class  of  Natives 
who  visit  the  Hills  to  obtain  employment  on  the  various  coffee 
estates  is  very  great.     During  the  cold  season  many  of  these 
travellers  perish  from  cold  and  starvation,  whilst  others  suffering 
from  fever  or  diarrhcea  through  neglect  and  exposure  fall  victims 
to  more  serious  diseases. 

On  the  Nilagiri  table-land  we  have  a  climate  essentially  tem-  Caaes  of 
perate,  and  one  which  experience  tells  us  is  capable  of  conferring  ^^"  moat^ 
the  greatest  benefit  in  suitable  cases.  The  cool  refreshing  breezes,  benefit  from 
together  with  the  lovely  mountain  scenery,  and  relaxation  from  ^^h|§^  ^ 
work,  combine  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  those  olimate. 
who  have  been  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  enervating 
influences  of  the  plains.  For  the  following  classes  the  climate 
will  be  found  unquestionably  most  suitable  and  invigorating. 
Young  people  of  weakly  constitution,  who  have  broken  down 
through  overwork  in  a  tropical  climate,  or  who,  from  having 
come  out  to  India  before  their  constitution  may  be  said  to  have 
been  properly  formed,  and  in  consequence  have  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  general  debility  after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 
Older  persons  who,  by  reason  of  a  prolonged  residence  on  the 
plains  without  any  change,  or  who,  after  suffering  from  some 
slight  illness,  have  been  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  nervous 
debility,  mental  depression,  or  loss  of  appetite,  and  who  in 
consequence  feel  an  inability  to  perform  their  accustomed  duties. 
These  are  the  cases  which  derive  the  most  permanent  benefit  from 
a  residence  on  the  hills.  It  is  presumed  that  in  the  above  cases 
there  is  a  freedom  from  all  structural  disease.  Convalescene 
from  many  of  the  more  trivial  diseases  to  which  Europeans  are 
subject  on  the  plains  is  generally  hastened  by  a  residence  on 
these  hills,  attention  being  paid  to  the  selection  of  a  station  for 
such  cases  in  due  accordance  with  the  age  and  state  of  the  patient 
and  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  climate  of  the  Nilagiris  has  been  found   by  experience  to  UnBoitable 
be  quite  unsuitable  in  the  following  cases  :  those  who  have  long  c^®«- 
suffered  on  the  plains  from   remittent  or  repeated  attacks  of 
intermittent  fevers,  chronic  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  hepatitis,  and 
syphilitic  affections,  as  also  cases  of  organic  disease  generally. 

Although  the  climate  of  the  Nilagiris  has  nothing  in  it  to  True  valae  of 
recommend  it  to  the  invalid  suffering  from  the  more  serious  ^*^*  ^^"'^^* 
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tropical  diseases^  yet^  in  addition  to  the  cases  for  which  its  climate 
has  by  experience  been  proved  to  be  suitable^  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  the  European  can  retain  his  health  and  vigour,  as  evidenced 
by  the  robust  constitutions  of  those  who  have  been,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives,  resident  upon  the  hills.  It  is  usual 
to  look  upon  these  mountain  ranges  as  sanitaria  where  health  may 
be  regained,  but  their  true  value  will  be  found  to  consist  in  their 
possessing  a  climate  in  which  Europeans  can  maintain  their  health 
and  vigour,  or  a  periodical  resort  to  which  will  enable  them,  on 
their  return  to  the  plains,  to  resist  the  debilitating  influences  of 
surrounding  adverse  conditions. 

The  following  tables  represent  the  sickness  and  mortality  for 
the  past  five  years  of  the  children  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum  near 
Ootacamand.  It  is  believed  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  great  schools 
of  England  can  compare  to  advantage  with  these  in  so  far  as  the 
comparative  absence  of  serious  diseases  or  the  low  rate  of 
mortality  are  concerned.  There  are  two  branches  of  this  Asylum. 
One  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  sons,  and  the  other  for  the 
daughters,  of  European  and  Eurasian  soldiers  serving  in  India. 
Their  ages  vary  from  about  eight  years  on  admission  to  sixteen  on 
discharge. 

MALE  BRANCH,  OOTACAMAND  LAWRENCE  ASYLUM,  LOVEDALE. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Admissions  and  Deaths^  ^c,  of  the 
Diseases  that  came  under  Treatment  during  the  past  five  Years. 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Admissions  and  Deaths,  ^.,  of  the  
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The  annual  average  strength  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
320  in  the  Male  branchy  and  61  in  the  Female  branch.  In  the 
Male  branch  the  average  namber  of  admissions  into  hospital  for 
each  of  the  five  years  was  87^  and  the  average  namber  of  daily 
sick  was  only  2*78^  and  the  percentage  of  daily  sick  to  average 
annual  strength  was  0'58.  In  the  Female  branch  the  average 
number  of  admissions  into  hospital  for  each  year  was  22 ;  the 
average  number  of  daily  sick  was  0*71^  and  the  percentage  of 
daily  sick  to  average  annual  strength  was  0*89.  There  were  in  all 
but  three  deaths  during  the  five  years,  and  the  two  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  were  both  imported  from  a  distance.  The  European 
population  of  Ootacamand  is  so  fluctuating  that  the  effects  of  a 
continuous  residence  in  these  hills  are  difficult  to  tabulate ; 
however,  in  the  foregoing  returns  there  is  satisfactory  statistical 
evidence  of  the  healthy  nature  of  the  climate. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  climate  is  faithfully  Erroneous 
indicated  by  its  influence  on  vegetable  products,  and  its  healthy  ^V^t^^P^^ 
influence  on  the  European  constitution  has  also  been  noticed,  the  climate. 
These   are  probably  the  soundest  tt'j>ts    of   the   suitability   or 
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CHAP,  rv,   otherwise  of  a  climate,  for,  as  Sir  J.  R.  Martin,  when  speaking 

PART  II.    of  climate,  justly  observes,  *'  For  this  mach  is  certain,  that  the 

Phtbical  and  fra-Diers  of  elaborate  tables  of  the  winds  and  of  the  degrees  of 

Mbdical     the  thermometer  have  as  yet  done  little  to  inform  onr  minds  or 

L      guide  our  mquiry/'     It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  climate 

of  the  Nilagiris  is  possessed  of  any  specific  qualities  by  means  of 
which  it  directly  cures  disease,  for  neither  of  these  will  produce 
much  benefit  anless  aided  by  dietetic  and  hygienic  rules,  directed 
with  due  regard  to  the  constitution,  the  general  state  of  each 
individual  case,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  be  cautious  about  expecting  too  much  from  a  mere 
change  of  climate,  as  this  confidence  leads  to  neglect  of  other 
circumstances  which  are  at  least  equally  essential  to  recovery. 
It  is  better  to  look  upon  this  climat-e  as  a  medium  through 
which  a  cure  may  be  wrought  than  as  the  direct  instrument  by 
which  the  change  is  to  be  effected. 

Varieties  of  The  Nllagiris  enjoy  a  very  great  advantage  over  other  Hill 
possessed  by  Sanitaria  in  India,  as  an  invalid  has  the  means  afforded  him  of 
the  Nflagiri  selecting  out  of  three  stations  the  climate  most  suitable  to  his 
state  of  health.  The  other  stations  besides  Ootacamand  are 
those  of  Coonoor  and  Kotagiri,  but  these,  owing  to  differences  in 
altitude,  locality,  aspect,  and  surrounding  physical  features,  have 
well-marked  differences  in  the  respective  climates,  and  although 
this  report  has  special  reference  to  the  climate,  &o.,  of  Ootacamand, 
yet  a  passing  glance  at  the  salient  differences  between  its  climate 
and  that  of  the  other  stations  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Brief  sketob  Coonoor  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  crest  of  the  mountains, 
of  CooA^n  *^^  ^^  distant  about  12  miles  by  the  new  road  from'  Ootaca- 
mand in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Its  elevation  is  5,886  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  about  1,530  feet  less  than  that  of 
Ootacamand.  Its  mean  annual  range  of  temperature  is  about 
eight  degrees  higher  than  the  latter  station.  It  is  sheltered  from 
the  south-west  monsoon  by  the  lofty  Doddabetta  range,  and 
during  this  season  its  climate  is  particularly  mild  and  genial,  for, 
as  the  sun  is  frequently  obscured  by  hazy  mists  and  the  rain  is 
only  occasional,  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  daily  open  air  exercise. 
From  the  exposed  situation  of  this  station  on  the  crest  of  the 
hills,  unprotected  as  it  is  by  any  barrier  on  its  north-east  side, 
it  receives  the  whole  force  of  this  monsoon,  the  weather  during 
the  short  period  it  prevails  being  most  inclement.  Towards  the 
end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December  this  monsoon  has 
generally  expended  itself,  and  by  Christmas-time  the  climate  is 
delightful.  This  is  the  cold  season,  and  it  lasts  until  towards  the 
close  of  February ;  but  at  this  season  the  cold  north-east  winds 
experienced  here  are  not  nearly  so  trying  as  at  Ootacamand. 
Owing  to  radiation,  ice  is  occasionally  found  in  sheltered  spots  as 
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at  Ooiacamand^  but  in  a  Bmaller  quantity.     On  proceeding  from    CHAP.  IV, 
the  more  bracing  climate  of  Ootacamand  to  Coonoor^  the  change    PABT  II. 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  languor  and  oppression^  Physical  and 
doubtless  owing  to  the  increase  in  temperature  and  the  more     Medical 
sultry  and  relaxing  nature  of  its  climate.  limatb,   c 

The  station  of  K6tagiri  is  situated  on  the  north-eastern  crest  K6tagiri. 
of  the  plateau  and  overlooks  the  plains ;  it  is  about  17  miles  east 
of  Ootacamand,  and  about  12  miles  from  Goonoor  by  road. 
From  its  position  it  must  be  even  more  fully  exposed  to  the 
north-east  monsoon  than  Goonoor,  and,  owing  to  its  greater 
distance  from  the  Doddabetta  range,  it  cannot  be  so  well  protected 
from  the  south-west  monsoon  as  the  latter  station.  Its  elevation 
being  about  500  feet  above  that  of  Goonoor,  and  being  more 
exposed  than  either  of  the  other  stations  during  the  north-east 
monsoon,  it  follows  that  its  climate  is  a  medium  between  those  of 
Ootacamand  and  Goonoor.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages 
offered  by  its  climate,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  in  the  present  day, 
probably  from  want  of  hoase  accommodation. 

As  a  general  rule,  medical  advice  should  be  sought  by  the  Selection  of 
invalid  as  to  which  station  will  be  the  most  suitable  in  each  ^jJ^J^j^^' 
individual  case,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  here  than  lay 
down  general  remarks  on  the  climate,  &c«,  for  guidance,  as  every 
case  must  be  considered  with  due  regard  to  age,  the  general 
health,  temperament,  previous  history,  and  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  the  proposed  visit  is  to  be  made.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  that  elderly  people  as  well  as  young  children,  the  delicate* 
and  those  who  have  suffered  from  a  prolonged  residence  on  the 
plains  will  derive  more  benefit  by  a  residence,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  milder  stations  of  Goonoor  or  Kotagiii  than  by 
at  once  proceeding  to  Ootacamand. 
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Approach 
from  the 
plains. 


WELLINGTON. 

{Extr<iet8  from  a  report  furnished  by  Surgeon-Major  W.  H.  Cobbktt,  Army  Medical 
Department,  in  Medical  charge  of  CowoaJescent  Depdt,  to  the  Surgeon^Oeneral, 
British  MeduuU  Service.)  ^ 

DeBoription  of  the  HilU. — ^Approach  from  the  plains. — Topography. — Geology. — 
Botany,  table  prodnctions  and  vegetation. — Seasons. — Meteorology.— Ozone. 
— Climate,  and  its  inflaenoe  on  health.  —Places  to  be  visited. — Period  for  visit- 
ing the  Hills. — Precaations  to  be  taken. — Those  who  benefit. — Those  who  do 
Dot  benefit. — Barracks. — Cantonment. — Sanitary  condition. — The  bazaar. — 
Water-supply. — CommiBsariat  supplies. — Amusements.  —Duties  of  the  troops. — 
Mortality  and  sickness. 

The  station  of  Wellington,  which  is  the  Convalescent  Dep6t  for 
the  British  troops  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  is  in  the  P^rangan^d 
Division  of  the  Nilagiri  District^  and  lies  in  latitude  11**  6' 
north,  and  longitude  TT"*  5"  east,  with  an  area  of  446  acres,  or 
nearly  two  square  miles,  and  a  native  population  of  1,567.  It  is 
6,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  situated  on  a  spur  running 
to  the  south-east  from  the  Doddabetta  or  middle  range  of 
mountains,  is  well  sheltered,  only  partially  exposed  to  the  mon- 
soons, and  well  adapted  from  situation  for  a  sanitarium.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Doddabetta  mountain,  which  is 
8,760  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  sheltered  by  it  partially  from 
the  south-west  monsoon;  on  the  south  by  Goonoor,  two  nules 
distant,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  a  deep  ravine ;  on  the 
east  by  Kotagiri,  13  miles  distant;  and  on  the  west  by  a  spur 
of  the  Doddabetta  range  stretching  towards  K&t6n. 

These  hills  are  easily  and  speedily  accessible  from  the  three 
presidencies.  A  line  of  rail  runs  to  MettapoUimn  within  six  nules 
of  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  to  the  south-east.  Here  there  is  a  good 
hotel  for  travellers  and  a  rest-house  with  the  following  accom- 
modation :  3  rooms — one  holding  6  men,  or  3  families,  a  middle 
room  holding  10  men,  or  5  families,  and  an  end  room  holding  6 
men,  or  3  families ;  and  3  European  soldiers'  tents,  in  which,  for 
the  short  time  they  may  be  occupied,  the  Rest-house  Superin- 
tendent has  authority  to  place  42  men.  Troops  halt  here  during 
the  day.  The  married  portion  and  baggage-guard  leave  in  the 
evening  and  come  up  the  long  ghdt,  a  distance  of  24  miles, 
with  a  gradual  ascent,  not  exceeding  1  foot  in  18  or  20.  This 
party  should  always  be  provided  with  torches,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  their  being  the  greater  portion  of  the  night  on  the 
road.     The  remaining  portion  leave  at  midnight  and  come  up 


^  Portions  of  this  paper  have  been    omitted  which    contained  information 
furnished  elsewhere  or  were  otherwise  nnsxiited  to  a  paper  of  this  description. 
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the  short  ghdt,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.    They  are  conveyed  by  CHAP,  iv, 
transit  to  Kalir,  from  which  place  those  able  are  expected  to   PART  III. 
march.     This  arrangement  I  do  not  altogether  think  for  the  best^  Wellington. 
as  the  men  arrive  at  Elal&r,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  low  swampy     Mbdical 
jangle  with  bad  water  and  filled  with  malarioas  exhalations,  at  oliiutb,&c. 

the  most  trying  time  to  the  constitution,  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise.      

The  road  up  the  ghdt  runs  from  east  to  west.  On  the  first 
portion  of  the  ascent  the  bamboo  grows  in  abundance^  sheltering 
the  road.  On  going  higher,  one  observes  the  indigenous  forest 
trees,  among  which  are  conspicuous  the  teak,  of  an  inferior 
quality,  the  blackwood,  which  is  useful  for  furniture,  and  takes 
a  handsome  polish,  the  sfl,  wild  jack,  and  vengay.  Yengay 
is  a  superior  timber  considered  by  some  equal  to  teak,  and  from 
it  the  bridges  throughout  the  ghdt  are  made.  Lastly,  the  red 
and  white  cedars,  the  woods  of  which  are  suitable  for  building 
or  making  furniture.  These  trees  are  conspicuous  for  their  great 
girth,  ^.bout  two-thirds  up  the  ghdt  it  is  a  pleasing  relief  to 
meet  a  resting-place,  known  as  the  '*  Toll-bar.'^  Here  coffee  is 
provided  for  troops  coming  up.  It  is  well  shaded,  and  a  perennial 
spring  of  clear  water  flows  close  by.  The  ascent  from  Metta- 
pollium  to  Coonoor  is  about  4,500  feet. 

The  barracks  are  in  a  slight  hollow  bounded  by  high  moun-  Topography, 
tains  and  extensive  ravines.  They  were  built  in  1852  and  1853. 
The  station  was  then  called  Jackatalla  after  a  neighbouring  Badaga 
village,  which  name  the  ravine  to  the  north  still  retains.  The 
site  was  chosen  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  in  1847.  Much  of 
the  country  surrounding  the  station  is  undulating,  but  broken 
by  ravines  and  rugged  hills.  To  the  west  of  the  barracks  is  a 
ravine  which  extends  towards  the  south  and  through  which  there 
is  a  bridle-path  to  the  Wellington  bazaar ;  to  the  north  and  west 
are  the  married  quarters,  and,  almost  due  north,  the  hospital. 
The  natural  drainage  of  the  plateau  is  good.  There  are  numbers 
of  private  residences,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  house  of 
the  Commandant,  about  200  feet  above  the  barracks  to  the 
eastward.  On  all  sides  mountain  streams  and  brooks  flow  and 
empty  themselves  into  ravines  to  the  north-west  and  south. 

There  are  no  gheels>  marshes,  lakes,  or  rivers  of  any  extent  in 
the  vicinity  of  WeUington.  The  principal  stream  flows  along  the 
south-west  of  the  cantonment  below  the  married  quarters.  It 
drains  the  eastern  side  of  Doddabetta  range,  and  is  joined  near  the 
Wellington  bazaar  by  a  stream  of  fair  size  flowing  from  the  north. 
These  together  form  the  Kancunthur^  river,  and  pass  down  under 
the  Coonoor  bridge,  where  also  another  considerable  stream  which 
rises  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  cantonment  after  passing 
through  the  race-course  joins  it.  It  is  also  joined  by  other  streams, 
which  pour  down  in  every  direction,  along  the  Coonoor  ghdt, 
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CHAP,  rv,   until  it  reaches  the  Kdt^ri  river.     The  combined  stream  passes 
FABT  ni.    Ealdr,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Bhav&ni. 

WxLLiNOTOK.      The  soil  in  and  about  Wellington  is  of  a  rich  red  ferruginous 

BxpoBT^oN    ®'*y  ^^  marl,  resting  on  a  granitic  ^  base,  with  sienite  in  many 

Glimats,  &c.  places,  and  here  and  there  felspar,  mica,  and  veins  of  quartz. 

Geology."       Flint  and  amethyst  appear  to  be  embedded  in  the  granite,  sienite, 

or  gneiss,  in  the  form  of  crystallized  sihca. 

BoUny,  table      The  station  is  planted  throughout  with  numerous  ornamental 

and  v^^!    trees  which  afford  shelter  and  add  to   its  beauty.     Within  the 

lion.  last  four  years  there  has  been  an  average  of  2,000  young  trees 

planted  out  in  various  parts  of  the  station.     Some  of  them  have 

failed  from  climate  and  exposure,  but  a  large  proportion  continue 

to  thrive.     These  consist  of  rapidly-growing  exotic  trees,  such 

as  the  Australian  blue  gum,  or  Ihicalypttis  globulus. 

The  intersecting  valleys,  sides  of  the  hills,  and  plateaus  possess 
a  rich  soil,  the  result  of  sub-tropical  forest  growth,  producing 
luxuriant  vegetation,  where  almost  all  the  European  vegetables 
thrive.  As  many  as  three  or  four  crops  of  potatoes  have  been 
raised  during  one  year.  The  ground  to  the  west  of  the  barracks 
is  utilized  as  a  soldiers'  garden.  The  men  to  whom  it  is  allotted 
pay  a  monthly  subscription  for  which  they  are  supplied  with 
garden  tools,  and  periodically  with  seeds,  the  produce  being 
entirely  their  own  property.  There  is  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissariat  to  take  their  produce,  which  is  served  with  the 
rations.  Here  onions,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  beans,  tomatoes,  peas, 
lettuce,  beet-root,  knol-kholj  carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  &o.  grow 
well.  The  work  affords  amusement  and  profit  to  the  owners. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  at  Wellington,  particularly 
oranges,  peaches,  the  wild  gooseberry,  red  and  white  raspberry, 
Brazil  cherry,  limes,  and  citrons,  pears  and  apples  coming  from 
the  more  sheltered  neighbourhood  of  K6tagiri. 

Placets  to  be  Ooonoor,  two  miles  to  the  south,  is  a  pretty  little  station, 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  encircled  by  hills, 
irregular  in  shape  and  elevation,  and  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
monsoon.  Being  nearer  the  edge  of  the  Hills,  it  is  more  subject  to 
fogs ;  the  variations  of  temperature  are  often  sudden  and  great* 
The  climate  is  less  bracing  and  more  suitable  for  cases  of  chest, 
bowel,  and  liver  derangements  than  Wellington.  There  are 
several  excellent  hotels.  There  are  small  shops,  kept  by  natives, 
in  Coonoor ;  but,  as  a  rule,  European  articles  of  good  quality  that 
are  required  should  be  obtained  from  Ootacamand.  Near 
Coonoor  visitors  should  see  the  spots  known  as  "  Lady  Canning's 
Seat,"  "  Dolphin's  Nose,''  "  Lamb's  Rock,"  "  H61ikal," 
"  T6damand,"  and  the  "  DrAg,"  from  which  latter  views  of  the 


▼iaited. 


^  The  old  view.— Bd. 
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An^mal^  and  E^nda  mountains^  Mettapollinm,  Goimbatore  CHAP,  iv, 
and  the  plains,  Kotagiri,  Doddabetta,  Wellington,  and  the  Law-  PART  III. 
rence  Asylum  can  be  obtained.  Wbllinotoic. 

Kdtagvri  lies  to   the   east  and  north  of    Wellington,   about     Mbdical 

Skpoet  on 

13  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of  31  Europeans  and  600  clucatk^Ac. 

Natives.     There  is  a  good  road  winding  through  the  mountains.      — — 

It  is  in  a  sheltered  plateau,  protected  from  the  south-west  monsoon, 

at  an  elevation  of  about  6,200  feet.     It  has  not  received  proper 

trial  as  a  sanitarium,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  climate 

is  such  as  to  deserve  its  receiving  greater  attention  than  it  has 

done  heretofore.     Many  years  ago  there  was  an  experiment  of 

the  kind  tried  by  establishing  a  small  sanitarium  at  Dimhatti 

near  the  Orange  Yalley  to  the  north,  but  I  am  informed  that  the 

place  is  now  in  ruins,  and  I  have  not  records  to  show  whether 

it  was  satisfactory  or  otherwise.     The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  good 

for  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  tea  is  grown  on  the  slopes  of 

excellent     quality,  particularly    in    the    plantation    known    as 

Gatsfield.     There   are    no   hotels    or  public  bungalows.       The 

principal  house  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds  with   a  small 

lake.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Gordon  Forbes,  and  is  called  '^K6ta  Hall.^' 

There  is  a  small  church,  but  no    resident  clergyman.    Also  a 

well-conducted  dispensary,  and  a  small  bazaar. 

Doddabetta  may  be  visited  from  Wellington,  either  by  skirting 
the  mountains  to  the  eastward,  following  those  bearing  to  the 
north  and  west,  or  by  passing  through  the  Jackatalla  valley 
and  old  race-course  up  the  mountain  side.  From  the  top,  as  it  is 
the  highest  elevation  in  Southern  India,  on  a  clear  day  views 
may  be  had  of  Ootacamand,  to  the  west,  lying  at  its  base ;   the 

K4ndas  to  the  west  and  south,  and  the  An^mal^s  to  the  south, 
Kotagiri  to  the  eastward,  Coonoor  and  the  hills  overlooking 
Goimbatore  to  the  south  and  east,  and  Mysore  to  the  north. 

January,  February,  and  March  are  intensely  dry  and  cold  at  Seasons, 
nights,  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  day  being  clear  and  free 
from  clouds,  but  the  sun^s  rays  are  very  powerful  and  require  to 
be  guarded  against.  This  is  the  season  at  which  sun-strokes 
occur  on  the  Hills.  There  are  great  variations  of  the  temper- 
ature between  day  and  night ;  ice  forms  in  the  ravines,  and  hoar- 
frost and  heavy  dews  are  of  ordinary  occurrence.  As  a  general 
rule  a  heavy  shower  may  be  expected  about  the  end  of  January, 
or  before  the  10th  of  February. 

During  February  and  March  there  is  still  a  hard  dry  east  wind 
blowing,  but,  if  it  is  a  good  year,  heavy  rain  may  be  expected  about 
the  25th  of  March  with  thunder,  which  clears  the  air.  Should 
there  not  be  rain  at  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April, 
the  air  becomes  heavy  and  hot,  with  frequent  thunder-storms 
from  the  south,  but  damp  and  cold  by  night,  rendering,  ander 
these  circumstances,  the  season  sickly. 
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CHAP.  IV,  In  April,  May,  and  Jnne,  thnnder-storms  continne.  The  sontli- 
PABT  III.  east  winds  draw  round  to  the  south  and  eventually  to  the  south- 
Wellington.  ^^^^'  ^*y  ^^  *^®  hottest  months  a  steamy  heat  with  high  tem- 
Medical  perature^  averaging  81  degrees  in  the  shade.  In  June  there  are 
toiM^TB  Ac   ^®*vy  ^^^^^  from  the  south-west,  from  which  point  the  monsoon 

is  looked  for,  which,  as  a  rule,  breaks  about  the  20th.     In  July, 

August,  and  September  the  south-west  monsoon  prevails,  and  the 
season  is  usually  delightful,  the  rain  never  being  so  continuous  as 
to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  out-door  exercise,  although  it  is 
heavier  and  more  tropical  here  than  at  Ootacamand.  August 
is  wet,  but  the  atmosphere  is  still  and  hot.  During  September 
it  becomes  muggy,  the  monsoon  ending  about  the  20th.  Then 
there  is  a  break,  as  a  rule,  until  the  20th  of  October. 

In  October,  November,  and  December  the  weather  is  splendid, 
though  cold,  and  occasionally  damp  and  wet,  but  very  wholesome. 
The  north-east  monsoon  begins  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  is 
ushered  in  with  heavy  thunder-storms.  During  November  there 
is  very  heavy  rain  with  thunder-storms  and  fogs. 

In  December  the  rain  begins  to  fail.  There  are  usually  two 
or  three  days^  break  at  a  time.  The  weather  is  cold,  and  frost 
begins  to  form  ;  hoar-frost  is  constant.  During  this  monsoon 
heavy  floods  are  common  on  the  eastern  slopes.  In  November 
1865  they  were  so  severe  that  the  water  was  three  feet  over  the 
Coonoor  bridge,  setting  in  without  warning  and  doing  immense 
damage  in  about  four  hours.  Similar  floods  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber 1875  in  the  race-course  valley.  From  the  16th  December  the 
rain  gradually  draws  off,  and  is  not  usually  expected  to  return  till 
about  the  12th  March. 

Meteorologj.  The  atmosphere  at  Wellington  from  its  rarified  condition,  due 
to  elevation,  will  only  support  a  column  of  mercury  24  inches 
high,  that  at  the  sea  being  30.  This  shows  it  to  be  about  6,100 
feet  above  that  level.  Consequently  persons  visiting  the  Hills  are 
relieved  of  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  the  difference  between 
15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
that  of  12^  lbs.,  which  is  the  pressure  at  Wellington.  The 
changes,  which  are  observed  in  climate  or  in  weather,  may  be 
traced  in  general  to  preponderance  or  deficiency  of  the  vapour 
of  water  in  the  air.  The  steadiness  of  the  barometers  in  these 
latitudes  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon.  Except  during 
hurricanes  there  seems  to  be  an  absolute  freedom  from  irregular 
variations.  The  annual  atmospheric  tide  is  due  to  the  varying 
position  of  the  locality  with  reference  to  the  sun,  the  atmosphere 
being  lighter  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  meteorological 
tables),  from  expansion  at  the  summer  solstice  than  at  the  winter 
one. 

The  average  mean  reading  for  the  winter  months  will  be  found 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  centre  of  the  year.    The  sun's  rays  are 
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as  powerful  here  as  at  the  level  of  the  sea^  but  the  heat  that  CHAP.  IT, 
composes  it  is  modified  by  free  radiation.  PABT  III. 

The  mean  annual  range  and  the  mean  daily  range  of  temper*  Wbllinoton. 
ature  are  small,  the  warmest  month  being  May  with  the  mean  j^J^^JJ^  ^^ 
temperature  of  66*4^  and  the  coldest  month  December  with  the  Climatb,  Ao. 
mean  temperature  of  57*5.  The  mean  annual  height  of  the 
barometer  uncorrected  is  24*246,  and  the  mean  daily  variation  of 
the  radiation  thermometer  is  25'2.  The  respective  readings  of 
the  sun^s  maximum  in  vacuo  between  this  and  the  level  of  the 
sea  shows  that  the  diminished  heat  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere 
of  elevated  regions  is  not  due  to  any  less  quantity  of  solar 
influence  received,  but  to  the  latter  being  radiated  away  into 
space,  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  received,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  obscuration  of  the  sun  between 
Madras  and  Wellington,  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  showing 
the  sun's  maximum  in  vacuo  would  be  exactly  the  same. 
Between  the  maximum  thermometer  fully  exposed  at  Wellington 
and  that  at  Madras  there  is  a  difference  of  21^  Fahrenheit,  which 
is  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  radiation,  between  this  and  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  here,  as  is  usual  near  the  equator,  the  annual 
and  daily  range  of  the  barometer  is  not  very  great.  In  May 
1872  the  barometer  fell  to  24*018,  but  this  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  cyclone  which  devastated  the  Madras  roads ;  also,  on 
the  6th  May  1874,  during  a  cyclone  at  Madras,  the  barometer  at 
Wellington  fell  to  24*052.  Rain,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  determining  climate,  amounts  annually, 
on  an  average,  to  46*75  inches.  Here  it  has  small  influence 
on  the  barometer,  and  the  popular  idea  that  the  fall  of  the  baro- 
meter indicates  rain  is  a  fallacy.  It  represents  irregular  currents 
of  air  forming  wind.  This  is  notorious  in  the  tropics,  where  the 
wind  is  mostly  ranged  into  uniform  trades  or  monsoons,  and  rain 
is  almost  unnoticed  by  the  barometer.  A  very  simple  rule  for 
ascertaining  heights  of  mountains  and  mean  temperatures  of  such 
places  may  be  noticed  here.  If  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  pressure 
of  the  barometer,  which  is  easily  done  by  a  pocket  aneroid,  and 
knowing  that  for  every  1,000  feet  of  ascent  the  barometer  falls 
very  nealy  one  inch,  we  find  that  the  pressure  of  the  barometer 
at  Wellington  is  24  inches,  whilst  the  reading  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  always  calculated  at  30,  which  shows  a  less  pressure 
of  six  inches,  making  its  elevation  6,000  feet,  which  is  very  nearly 
correct.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  admit  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture at  the  sea  is  to  be  calculated  at  83^  Fahrenheit,  and  for  every 
300  feet  of  ascent  the  thermometer  falls  a  degree,  we  may 
calculate  the  mean  temperature,  if  we  know  the  height  of  a  locality. 
Thus  Wellington  is  looked  on  as  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Divide 
800  into  6,000,  and  you  will  get  20  as  the  result.  Deduct  this  20"" 
from  the  temperature  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  viz.j  83  degrees,  and 
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CHAP.  IV,  it  gives  a  result  of  63  degrees,  which  is  nearly  correct,  that  of 
PABT  III.   Wellington  being  62**-6. 

Wbllinoton.      Ozone  is  an  electric   condition  of    the  air  which  is  present 
Mbdical    at  all  times,  but  particularly  during  thunder-storms.    The  name  is 

€limatb,4c.  derived  from  the  peculiar  smell  emitted  when  it  is  produced 

artificially  by  an  electric  machine.     It  is  oxygen  in  an  allotropic 

state,  a  bin-oxide  of  hydrogen,  and  is  generated  by  the  discharge 
of  electricity  into  the  air.  A  reference  to  the  ozone  tables  for 
the  months  of  October  and  June,  when  there  is  an  electric 
condition  present,  prior  to  the  bursting  of  the  monsoons,  shows  that 
the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  it.  This  is  shown  by  the  depth  of 
color  on  the  ozone  papers.  The  mode  by  which  oxygen  passes 
into  ozone  is  inexplicable.  All  we  know  is  that  it  is  produced 
when  electricity  is  discharged  into  the  air.  It  tends  to  cleanse 
and  purify  the  atmosphere,  but  is  in  itself  so  powerful  that 
animals  expire  when  placed  in  pure  ozone. 

Climate,  and       The  climate  at  Wellington,  although  only  11  degrees  from  the 

on  heaiS*^^  equator,  is  most  salubrious,  temperate,  and  invigorating.  The 
thermometer  seldom  rises  in  the  shade  above  75  degrees,  and  the 
days  throughout  the  cold  months  are  clear  and  bracing.  The 
mornings  are  always  refreshing,  and,  if  the  character  and  time  of 
the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon  is  regular,  the  months 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  year  are  pleasant  and  healthy. 

The  objections  to  the  Hills  are  that  the  valleys  intersecting 
them  contain  jungle,  where  malarious  fever  may  be  contracted. 
These  are  to  be  particularly  avoided,  especially  at  night  or  in 
the  evening  after  sun-set.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  varia* 
tions  of  temperature  being  greater  than  in  the  higher  situations. 
The  sun's  rays,  however,  are  powerful  throughout  the  year, 
and  one  is  never  safe  in  being  exposed  to  them  without  having 
the  head  properly  protected.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants 
greatly  depends  upon  the  regular  periods  of  the  monsoons,  as  by 
them  the  ravines,  hill-sides,  and  gullies  are  washed  of  the  decaying 
vegetation,  and  in  consequence  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  pure 
and  free  from  malaria ;  whereas,  if  the  monsoons  are  not  regular 
or  sufficient,  this  vegetation  decomposes,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
tainted  and  malarious.  Fevers  are  endemic.  For,  although  we 
are  taught  that  an  elevation  of  4,600  feet  is  beyond  malarial 
influence,  experience  shows  that  not  only  are  attacks  of  fever 
frequent,  but  that  they  originate  on  these  hills,  and,  as  there  ia 
a  good  deal  of  marshy  ground  in  the  ravines  about  Wellington, 
owing  to  springs  issuing  from  their  sides  and  jungle  growing  on 
their  slopes,  malaria  is  generated  especially  in  wet  weather, 
producing  relapses  in  persons  whose  constitutions  are  a£fected. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate  this  malaria  from  the  system. 

Attacks  of  febricula  from  chill  and  exposure  to  the  sun  with 
high  temperature,  shiverings,  with  severe  headache,  sufFused  eyes. 
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dilated  pupils^  and  derangement  of  the  stomacli,  especially  in  CHAP,  iv, 
the  younger  soldiers,  are  common ;  but  the  climate,  no  doubt,  is  PABT  III. 
particularly   adapted  for   newly-arrived   troops  from   England,  willingtoh. 
when  preyentive,  rather   than  curative,  results  are  looked  for,     Mbdical 
and  in  it  the  European  can  maintain  his  health  and  vigour.     Still  q^^^ts,  ^. 
it  will  always  be  necessary,  especially  with  reference  to  the  younger      ■ 
soldiers,  that  they  should  not  expose  themselves  to  the  sun  or 
venture  into  the  valleys,  and  that  they  should  be  well  provided 
with  flannel  shirts  with  sleeves,  and  avoid  becoming  overheated. 

At  present  the  troops  begin  to  arrive  from  about  the  middle  of  Period  for 
March,  which  is  very  advantageous  considering  that  they  are  out  ^^^^  '^ 
of  the  plains  before  the  hot  weather  becomes  very  severe,  and  T 
think  tiiey  should  not  be  despatched  from  the  plains  later  than 
the  15th  March  if  it  can  be  avoided.     The  pleasantest  time  to 
arrive  would  be  April,  May,  or  June. 

The  climate  is  particularly  suitable  to  those  who  are  suffering  Those  who 
from  ordinary  depression  or  debility  resulting  from  the  heat  of  ^^®^*' 
the  plains,  or  who  are  failing  either  from  long  residence  in  the 
excessive  temperature  of  India,  and  who  have  fallen  into  a  condition 
of  exhaustion  without  organic  disease.  It  is  particularly  benefi- 
cial to  young  soldiers  who  have  had  their  tone  of  constitution 
lowered  by  attacks  of  simple  fever,  or  who  have  lost  flesh  and 
strength  by  climate.  These  persons  rapidly  regain  strength ;  the 
blood  resumes  its  red  globules,  the  cheeks  and  lips  become  rosy, 
and  the  appetite  and  vigour  are  restored.  Those  suffering  from 
wounds,  injuries,  suppurating  bubos,  abscesses,  or  from  scrofula 
or  malarious  fever  do  well  up  here.  Mild  bowel  derangements 
and  even  dysentery,  when  not  complicated  with  disease  of  the 
liver  (if  precautions  against  chills  are  observed),  improve,  and 
even  rheumatism  and  ulcers  without  syphilitic  taint  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  which  frequently  attacks  old  soldiers  in  the  plains 
with  diffuse  expectoration,  are  benefited.  Old  soldiers  without 
organic  disease,  who  are  showing  symptoms  of  breaking  down, 
thrive,  improve  their  general  health,  are  able  to  bear  more 
fatigue^  and  regain  strength  up  here,  as  is  shown  by  settlers, 
pensioners,  and  others,  who  are  holding  positions  under  Govern- 
ment on  these  hills,  or  are  independent. 

The  climate,  although  exhilarating,  is  peculiar,  and  from  the  Those  who  do 
rarified  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  at  this  elevation  ^^*  ** 
exerts  a  pressure  of  2f  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  less  than  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  system  feels  naturally  the  want  of  support, 
the  blood-vessels  dilate,  and  consequently  this  climate  is  totally 
unsuitable  for  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  or  developed  disease 
of  the  lungs  ;  and  even  persons  in  fair  health,  from  this  peculiar 
condition  of  atmosphere,  suffer  from  palpitation  caused  by  the 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  which  becomes  embarrassed  in 
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CHAP.  IV,  endeavouring  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  relaxed  or  dilated 

PART  ni.   blood-yessela.     This  accounts  for  the  number  of  people  who  oom- 

Wbllinotok.  plain  of  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing  with  increased  action 

Mbdical     of  the  heart,  amounting  in  some  to  cardialgia  on  first  arrival  from 

Clim&tb,  Ac.  the  plains.     It  is  an  unpleasant  condition^  which  passes  off  as  the 

system  accommodates  itself  to  the  elevation.    Prom  the  same  cause 

persons  on  first  arrival  at  the  Hills  suffer  from  sleeplessness  and 
g^ddiness^  with  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  due  to  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  blood  being  propelled  to  the  brain  by  the  embarrassed 
heart.  This  symptom  is  distressing  and  is  not  benefited^ 
as  a  rule,  by  narcotics^  but  bromide  of  potassium  with  quassia  is 
useful  by  its  sedative  and  tonic  action.  For  the  same  reason 
lung  diseases^  particularly  phthisis,  do  badly  throughout  their 
whole  course  on  the  Hills.  For  a  similar  cause  hsBmorrhages  are 
not  of  unfrequent  occurrence^  and  the  medical  man  has  to  guard 
against  this^  particularly  in  women  after  confinement.  Cases  of 
neuralgia  during  the  easterly  winds  do  badly,  relapses  are  fre- 
quent ;  in  fact  it  has  been  known  to  have  originated  by  a  residence 
here,  and  a  change  to  the  plains  seems  to  be  the  only  cure. 

It  may  be  stated  then  that  the  climate  of  the  Hills  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
viscera,  secondary  syphilitic  disease,  and  cases  of  dysentery 
complicated  with  liver,  also  diarrhoea  of  a  chronic  nature.  It  is 
particularly  prejudicial  to  cardiac,  cerebral,  and  lung  affections, 
and  to  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  This  can  be  easily  under- 
stood when  one  considers  that  action  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  which 
are  the  great  contemporaneous  channels  of  relief  to  these  organs 
in  the  plains,  is  in  the  one  instance,  the  skin,  totally  checked,  and 
in  the  other,  the  lungs,  called  upon  by  elevation  to  do  much  more 
than  double  work.  This  is  shown  by  persons  going  up  hill 
suffering  from  dyspnoea,  which  results  from  the  system  demand- 
ing more  oxygen. 

Any  violent  exercise  is  prejudicial,  as  it  is  thought  liable  to 
produce  disease  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  for  this  reason 
gymnastic  exercises  are  discouraged,  and  shot  drill  is  not  allowed. 
Elderly  persons  are  liable  to  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  due  to 
torpid  action  of  the  liver,  and  diarrhoea  is  common  on  first 
arrival,  unless  great  precautions  are  observed  to  avoid  internal 
congestions,  this  being  nature^s  mode  of  relief,  considering  that 
there  is  no  transpiration  through  the  skin  ;  and  women  from  the 
same  cause,  on  first  arrival,  are  liable  to  have  their  menstrual 
functions  interrupted.  Children  cannot  be  too  carefully  looked 
after,  and  especially  is  it  necessary  to  protect  them  from  cold 
winds  by  warm  clothing.  Teething  is  a  most  trying  ordeal, 
children  at  that  period  being  more  liable  to  acute  abdominal  and 
thoracic   attacks.      They   should  be  clothed  in  flannel  and   all 
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changes  of  temperature  avoided.      Conyulsions    are   common ;   CHAP.  IV, 
whooping-cough  and  mumps  are  frequent ;  measles  and  ophthal-    PART  III, 
mia  have  been  epidemic ;  scarlet  fever  known^   and  small-pox  wblunoton. 
also  has  been  prevalent.  Mbdical 

m,  .11  ElPOET  ON 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary^  however,  to  avoid  attacks  of  Climatk,  Ac. 
bowel-complainty  to  which  children,  particularly  at  this  depdt, 
are  liable  either  from  teething,  chilly  irregularity  of  diet, 
exposure  to  the  sun,  or  imperfect  clothing,  and  to  avoid  which 
latter  a  flannel  roller  should  be  always  worn.  Those  above 
four  or  five  years  of  age  thrive  well ;  their  physical  condition  and 
mental  development  under  most  circumstances  improve.  The 
chances  of  sickness  among  children  will  now,  no  doubt,  be  much 
decreased  by  the  late  general  order  directing  officers  command- 
ing regiments  to  observe  particularly  that  women  and  children 
sent  to  Wellington  for  change  should  be  provided  with  clothing 
suitable  for  the  climate. 

The  barracks  consist  of  six  blocks  of  double-storied  masonry  Bamoki. 
buildings  enclosing  a  parallelogram.  They  are  all  alike,  except  the 
one  to  the  east,  which  is  occupied  by  Staff  Sergeants,  Staff  Office, 
and  Court-martial  room  upstairs ;  Sergeants'  mess,  the  coffee 
shop  (at  present  utilised  as  a  Soman  Catholic  Chapel),  guard- 
room with  lock-up  room  for  prisoners  off  it.  Quartermaster's 
store.  Barrack  store,  and  Carpenter's  workshop  on  the  lower 
story. 

The  square  is  entered  by  an  arch  in  the  centre  of  this  barrack, 
which  faces  east  and  west.  The  remaining  barracks  are  divided 
into  open  verandahs  on  each  story,  inside  verandahs  which 
are  used  for  dining  in,  and  long  sleeping  rooms  which  accommo- 
date 85  men  each,  with  rooms  for  two  non-commissioned  officers 
at  either  end,  and  the  cook-houses  are  in  the  lower  story  of  each 
building.  The  ventilation  is  good,  although  the  flooring  of  the 
lower  story  is  only  18  inches  from  the  ground;  but  a  free 
current  of  air  passes  under  it  through  holes  above  the  ground 
on  either  side,  underneath  the  verandah.  It  is  in  consequence 
dry,  and  sickness  cannot  be  attributed  to  dampness.  Thei*e  are 
fire-places  at  either  end,  and  several  small  holes  near  the  floor  and 
ceiling,  with  open  arches  leading  into  the  back  verandahs 
connected  with  doors,  which  afford  ample  ventilation.  The  upper 
stories  are  lofty  with  pent  roof,  very  freely  ventilated  by  swinging 
windows;  they  afford  the  same  accommodation  as  the  lower  story, 
viz.,  85  in  the  large  rooms  and  four  non-commissioned  officers' 
rooms.  One  of  these  large  rooms  in  the  upper  story  is  used  for  a 
Church  of  England,  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  situated,  ventilated, 
and  airy  barracks,  the  misappropriation  should,  if  possible,  be 
prevented.  The  question  that  arises  is,  where  can  the  church  be 
put  f     A  site  has  been  selected  for  it  on  the  rising  ground  to 
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CHAP.  IV,   the  west  of  the  married  quarters,  and  with  a  garrison  of  the 

PART  III.    strength  of  the  depots  and  a  Resident  Chaplain,  it  is  to  be  hoped 

Wellington.  *^*^  Government  will  in  time  be  able  to  erect  a  proper  place  of 

Mbdical     worship.     The  adjoining  room  in  this  upper  barrack  is  used  for 

ClimatTac.  *  recreation   and  reading  room,    coffee  shop,  and   theatre.    The 

out-houses  are  situated  on  the  flanks  to  the  west,   north,    and 

south,  and  are  covered  buildings,  well  constructed  and  suitable 
for  the  purposes  they  are  required  for.  The  cook-houses,  as 
stated  before,  are  situated  at  the  end  and  on  the  lower  story  of  the 
building.  They  are  provided  with  a  range,  and  the  cooking,  which 
is  conducted  by  the  soldiers  under  a  master-cook,  is  well  carried 
out :  variety  is  obtained,  and  the  food  supplied  is  liked  by  the  men. 

The  married  quarters  are  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  plateau 
on  which  the  soldiers'  barracks  are  built.  They  are  placed  on  a 
plateau  formed  by  the  hillside  being  scarped  out,  and  consist  of 
four  ranges  of  double-storied  buildings  containing  accommo- 
dation for  107  persons,  allowing  each  family  a  front  and  back 
room.  They  are  well  raised,  fairly  ventilated,  and  well  suited  to 
the  purpose,  the  only  objection  being  the  fire-place  in  the  front 
room,  which  is  required  to  be  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
which  occasionally  smokes.  The  out-houses  which  are  situated  at 
the  back,  reached  by  covered  ways,  are  very  good  and  suitable. 

The  drainage  of  the  barracks  throughout  is  conducted  by 
open  masonry  channels,  which  communicate  with  deeper  trapped 
drains,  and  empty  themselves  on  the  slopes.  These  require  to 
be  frequently  flushed,  but  answer  well.  The  married  quarters  are 
drained  by  open  masonry  drains,  which  have  not  answered  well, 
as  the  slope  is  hardly  sufficient,  but  this  state  of  things  has  lately 
been  improved  by  keeping  a  stream  of  water  constantly  flowing 
into  them,  and  by  their  being  carefully  and  frequently  swept  by 
hand. 

The  hospital  is  to  the  north  about  70  feet  lower  than  the 
barracks  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  renders  it  dry,  and  permits 
it  to  be  drained  easily  and  effectually.  It  consists  of  two  single- 
storied  masonry  buildings,  enclosing  a  parallelogram,  with  the 
west  end  composed  of  out-houses,  and  store  rooms,  and  the  east 
end  free,  or  rather  having  the  Meteorological  Observatory  shed 
facing  to  the  north.  The  accommodation  is  (commencing  with  the 
building  to  the  west  and  south)  the  Hospital  Sergeant's  quarters, 
two  special  wards,  surgery  and  store  rooms  for  medicines,  two 
large  wards,  one  known  as  the  ''non-commissioned  officers' 
ward,"  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  12,  and  the  one 
adjoining  it  of  accommodating  15  men,  with  an  enclosed  verandah 
running  the  full  length  and  facing  to  the  square.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  small  special  ward  for  isolating  serious  cases.  Facing  out- 
wards are  open  verandahs,  which  are  used  for  smoking.    The  other 
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building  facing    to  the  north  has  also  two  large  wai*d8j  each   GHAF.  IV, 
capable  of  accommodating  18  patients,  with  a  verandah  running   PABT  lU. 
its  full  length,  facing  the  square,  and  an  open  verandah  at  the  wkllinoton. 
back  used  for   smoking.     At  the  west  end  are  the  Matron's      Medical 
quarters,  and  a  small  room  known  as  the  female  hospital,  which  is  cluiats  Ac. 

divided,  one  section  forming  a  ward  for  women  during  confinement.       

The  latrines,  which  are  on  the  flanks,  reached  by  covered  and 
closed  passages,  are  suitable,  well  attended  to,  and  conducted 
strictly  on  the  dry-earth  principle.  The  drainage  is  by  open 
masonry  channels  conveying  the  waste  wash  and  rain  water  down 
the  slopes.  The  wash-house  is  suitable,  and  is  provided  with  basins 
and  taps,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Cooking  is  on  a  range 
and  is  performed  by  native  cooks  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
European  orderly.  It  answers  admirably,  the  men  having  various 
and  savory  dishes,  and  curries  when  allowed,  soups,  puddings, 
jellies,  &c. 

The  hospital  accommodation  for  women  and  children  is  insuffi- 
cient, there  being  only  room  in  the  ward,  known  as  the  female 
hospital,  for  six  beds,  whereas  seven  and  eight  women  and  as 
many  as  18  children  have  required  hospital  treatment  at  one  time 
during  the  past  season,  1876.  The  small  room  adjoining  the  female 
hospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  one  woman,  but  as  many 
as  three  have  been  obliged  to  be  placed  in  it.  There  are  do  small 
wards  for  the  treatment  of  special  cases.  One  woman,  suffering 
from  enteric  fever,  and  a  child  suffering  from  the  same,  have 
been  obliged  to  be  placed  in  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the 
godown.  This  shows  how  great  is  the  necessity  for  a  new  female 
hospital,  and  now,  as  it  is  believed  the  number  of  men  at  this 
depdt  will  be  increased  by  the  occupation  of  the  new  barrack, 
the  whole  of  the  men's  hospital  will  be  required  for  their  own 
U8e.  It  will  thus  be  necessary  to  vacate  the  present  Matron's 
quart^ers  and  female  hospital,  and  to  provide  others  elsewhere. 
I  have  proposed  that  the  present  lock  hospital,  which  is  a  well- 
raised,  well-ventilated  building  with  boarded  floor,  and  will 
accommodate  about  14  patients,  should  be  converted  for  the 
purpose  by  verandahs  being  thrown  out  front  and  back,  and  a 
Matron's  quarters  with  Medical  Officer's  room  for  out-patients 
being  added,  without  any  very  great  outlay  of  money,  especially 
as  Government  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
new  lock  hospital  in  a  less  objectionable  position  than  the  present, 
and  have  sanctioned  13,000  rupees  for  this  purpose. 

The  cantonment  extends  on  the  west  from  the  Commissariat  Cantonment, 
store  and  godown,  on  the  north  to  the  Commissariat  cattle-shed, 
near  the  Jackatalla  valley,  on  the  east  to  the  Kotagiri  road  and 
Commandant's  hill,  and  south  to  the  race-course.     The  centre 
is  at  a  point  known    as  the  fountain  where    ten    roads  meet. 
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CHAP,  rv,   that  from  Kotagiri,  Coonoor^  Barracks^  and  the  Commissariat 
PABT  III.    being  most  conspicuous.     There  are  several  houses  of  residents, 

Wbllinotoit.  ^^^  ^^  nearly  all  connected  with  the  dep6t.     The  houses  are 
Mbdical     scattered  prettily  on  the  sides^  slopes^  and  summits  of  the  smaller 

Climate,  Ac.  ^^^  sheltered  hills. 

' — -^  The  cantonment  is  carefully   supervised  by  a  Committee,  of 

oondition.  which  the  Commandant  is  President,  the  Cantonment  Magistrate 
Secretary^  and  the  Senior  Medical  Officer  Sanitary  Officer.  The 
roads,  compounds,  hill-sides,  and  valleys  are  kept  free  of  over- 
growing or  decaying  underwood,  hedges  are  clipped,  grass  for 
grazing  purposes  preserved,  drains  kept  clean,  water-courses 
kept  from  defilement,  and  the  lower  branches  of  trees  lopped, 
thus  permitting  a  free  current  of  air.  For  these  duties  the 
Conservancy  Committee  is  responsible. 

Thebasaar.  The  Wellington  Bazaar  is  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  extending  to  a  valley  leading  from  the  west  and  south  of  the 
barracks.  It  is  well  cared  for,  clean,  and  from  its  position  well 
drained  throughout.  It  has  masonry  channels,  which  convey 
drinking  water  obtained  from  a  mountain  stream  to  the  north 
and  west,  thus  artificially  turned  to  supply  this  bazaar.  The 
number  of  houses  has  decreased  within  the  last  two  years.  No 
thatch  is  allowed,  whilst  ruinous  houses  have  been  removed,  and 
regularity  with  regard  to  position  and  ventilation  insisted  upon. 
The  natives  are  principally  Pareiyas  and  Kanarese  laborers  with 
a  few  dealers  in  grain  and  produce  from  the  low  country.  The 
Magistrate's  Court  is  situated  here,  where  criminal  cases  are 
tried  and  civil  suits  are  heard.  During  the  year  1875,  of  the 
former  there  were  880  cases,  and  of  the  latter  91.  There  is  a 
Police  station  also.  During  1875  there  was  an  expensive  latrine 
built  here,  which  is  worked  on  the  dry-earth  system,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  cleanliness,  and  thereby  the  health  of  the  village. 
Its  deposits  are  converted  into  poudrette,  which  meets  with  ready 
sale  to  the  coffee  planters. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  bazeiar  during  the 
season  of  1876,  but  this  was  general  throughout  the  district,  and 
is  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  rain.  The  inhabitants  suffered 
from  febrile  and  bowel  disorders. 

The  natives  of  this  station  including  camp  followers,  private 
servants,  the  establishments  of  the  Commissariat  and  Magistrate, 
and  the  Sappers,  which  are  composed  of  a  detachment  of  35  men, 
3  Naigues,  2  Havildars,  and  1  Native  officer,  are  totally  without 
any  immediate  supply  of  medicines  or  medical  attendance,  and 
are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Coonoor  Dispensary — a  distance  of 
two  miles — for  treatment. 

In  1875  there  were  141  persons  living  in  the  Wellington 
Bazaar  who  applied  to  the  Coonoor  Dispensary  for  treatment 
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compared  ^ith   39   in    1874.      From    January    to    May   agae^   CHAP,  lY, 
rheumatism^  dysentery^  diarrhoea^  and  bronchitis  prevailed.    It   PART  III. 
will  be  observed  that  the  numbers  applying  for  treatment  are  wbllinotok. 
greatly  on  the  increase  (in  1876),  and   the  Medical  Officer  of     Mbdxcal 
Goonoor  has  represented  the  totally  insufficient  accommodation  qj^^^  X?. 

there  available.    It  has  been  recommended  through  the  Canton-      

ment  Committee    to    Government  that   a  Civil  Dispensary   or 
detached  hospital  should  be  built  at  Wellington. 

There  is  abundance  of  excellent  water  at  and  about  Wellington,  water. 

For  ablution  purposes,  connected  with  the  barracks,  there  is  a  "^pply' 

large  masonry  reservoir  on  the  hill,    about   80   feet  above  the 

barracks  on  the  eastern  slope.     The  water  is  brought  by  artificial 

channels  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Doddabetta,  and  is  conveyed 

by  hydrostatic  pressure  through  iron  ^ pipes  to  the  ablution  rooms 

and  Staff  Sergeants'  quarters,  cook-houses,  and  married  soldiers' 

out-houses,  and  finally  to  the  wash-house  at  the  hospital.     This 

water  is  not   fit   for  drinking,   but  for  that  purpose  water  is 

obtained,  of  abundant  quantity  and  excellent  quality,  from  two 

springs  which  arise  beneath  the  rocks  about  300  yards  from  the 

barracks  to  the  east  and  north.     Here  the  springs  are  enclosed 

with  a  masonry  wall  and  protected  by  a  small  shady  forest  of 

trees.     The   sun's   rays  can   never  reach  it,  and  the  water  is 

consequently  cool  and  refreshing.     It   is  collected  at  this  spot 

in  a  cask  with  cover  and  lock  and  key,  arranged  so   that  the 

overflow  is  constantly  passing  into  a  channel  conveying  it  to  a 

reservoir,  within  about  30  feet  of  the  barracks,  from  which  it  is 

conveyed  by  water-carriers  to  the  filters  and  cook-houses.     This 

arrangement  has  its  objections :   roots    of   trees  get  into   the 

masonry  channel ;  the  water  is  contaminated,   and  repairs   are 

expensive :  whereas,  if  there  was  an  iron  pipe  from  the  spring  to 

the  reservoir,   this  would  be  avoided.     Again,  the  reservoir  is 

not  what  it  should  be.     At  present  there  is  merely  a  trough,  and 

the  flow  of  380  gallons  per  hour  passes  off  as  waste. 

The  rations  of  the  troops  consist  of  beef  five  times  a  week  and  Commissarist 
mutton  twice;  this  is  supplied  by  contract,  the  animala  being -<^I>I»'«-- 
brought  from  the  plains  of  Coimbatore  a  short  time  before  being 
required,  as  it  has  been  found  that  keeping  stock  on  the  Hills 
does  not  answer.  The  animals  sufier  from  bowel-complaint  and 
rapidly  fall  off  in  flesh.  The  vegetables  consist  of  potatoes  and 
onions  as  a  regular  issue  and  the  addition  of  other  vegetables  in 
season  at  the  time.  The  bread  is  made  at  Coonoor  and  is  of  good 
quality.  Beer  and  porter  are  supplied  by  the  Commissariat  for 
the  troops,  home-brewed,  and  of  good  quality.  Locally-brewed 
beer  is  not  used,  as  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  Excellent  beer 
is  brewed  at  Kussowlie  and  Muree,  and  is  dinink  generally  by 
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CHAP.  IV,  troops  serving  in  that  part  of  India.     It  is  a  light  refreshing 
PABT  III.    beverage^  possesses  tonic  properties  from  chiretta  or  other  bitters 

WsLLiNGTOK.  that  is  added  to  improve  its  quality^  and  its  use  proves  a  great 
Mkdical     saviiicr    to    Government.     Spirits   are   not    allowed   under  any 

Glimatx,  Ac.  circumstances,   except  in  cases  of  sickness,  to  be  issued  to  the 

convalescents  at  this  depdt,  and  yet,  on  reference  to  the  returns, 

it  will  be  seen  what  a  large  number  of  cases  of  intemperance  are 
treated,  showing  that  it  is  obtained  clandestinely  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

Amnsemeiits.  The  race-course,  which  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
month  of  May,  is  situated  in  a  valley  to  the  south-east.  It  is 
well  sheltered,  planted  with  short  grass,  is  kept  in  first-rate  order, 
and,  except  for  one  or  two  sharp  turns,  is  considered  a  favorite 
course  by  sportsmen.  There  is  an  excellent  cricket  ground  on 
the  course  with  a  good  pavilion,  where  tiffin  is  provided.  Matches 
usually  occur  weekly,  in  which  persons  join  from  Ootacamand, 
Coonoor,  and  Kotagiri.  Here  foot-ball  also  might  be  played. 
Badminton  and  Lawn  Tennis,  and  Archery  are  among  the 
sports.  At  the  barracks  they  have  reading  rooms,  where  many 
newspapers — Indian  and  English — are  taken  in.  Games,  such 
as  drafts,  chess,  bagatelle,  and  cards  are  played  and  theatricals 
performed.  Out-of-doors  there  are  a  fives'  and  racket  courts  and 
a  skittle  alley. 

There  is  a  good  coffee-shop  connected  with  the  dep6t,  looked 
after  by  an  officer,  where  men  may  obtain  refreshments  at  a 
moderate  rate. 

Dnfcies  of  the      The^  duties   of  the  troops,  which  are  light  and   conducive  to 
troops.  health,  consist  of  short  parades,  route-marches,  inspections,  and 

fatigue  duties,  the  latter  consisting  in  carrying  the  rations, 
working  the  fire-engines,  looking  after  their  barrack-rooms, 
superintending  the  filters  and  out-houses.  Except  for  the  latrines, 
no  native  servants  are  allowed. 

The  guards  consist  of  the  main  guard  furnishing  four  sentries 
under  the  command  of  a  Sergeant — one  over  the  magazine,  one 
over  the  prisoners,  and  two  over  the  cash-chests ;  and,  when 
there  are  cell-prisoners,  a  Corporals  guard  furnishing  one  sentry 
is  detailed,  and  when  there  are  court-martial  prisoners  in  hospital 
a  guard  of  the  same  strength  is  required  at  the  hospital  guard- 
room, as  under  ordinary  circumstances  no  hospital  guard  has  been 
considered  necessary. 

Serge  and  woollen  cloth  clothing  is  worn  by  the  troops 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  night  the  sentries,  especially  during 
the  cold  weather,  wear  their  great  coats.  The  parades  do  not 
take  place  very  early  in  the  day  ;  that  of  church  and  inspections, 
as  a  rule,  at  1 1  o'clock. 
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The  accompanylBg  table  is  intended  to  convey  at  a  glance  the   CHAP.  IT, 
sickness  and  mortality  at  the  depdt  for  the  past  four  years^  showing  PABT  III. 
the  disposal^  i,e,,  men  that  have  benefited  and  have  returned  to  Wellington. 
the  plains  and  those  who  have   not  benefited,  who  have  either     Mbdical 
been  sent  to  the  dep6t  at  Poonamallee^  retained  at  this  depdt  climatk  Ac. 
for  another  year,  or  invalided.  

In  1873  the  average  strength  of  the  dep6t  was  450*91  men, 
66  women,  and  138  children.  Out  of  this  number  107  men  were 
treated  for  fever,  of  which  56  were  ague ;  33  were  treated  for  lung 
affections,  32  for  heart  disease)  and  240  for  other  complaints, 
including  debility,  accidents,  and  milder  classes  of  disease. 
There  were  401  men  benefited ;  28  were  sent  to  Poonamallee  ;  40 
invalided  to  England ;  10  deaths  occurred — 2  from  fever  (one  of 
which  was  enteric),  3  from  lung  affections  (2  of  which  were  phthisis 
and  1  pneumonia),  2  from  aneurism,  1  from  dysentery,  and  2  from 
abscess  of  the  liver.  If  we  analyse  these  deaths,  we  will  see  that 
the  two  cases  of  phthisis  ought  never  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Hills,  that  the  case  of  dysentery  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
benefit,  that  the  two  aneurisms  were  decidedly  unsuitable  cases, 
and  also  the  abscess  of  the  liver,  as  all  organic  affections  of  this 
organ  are  objected  to,  if  it  could  have  been  diagnosed.  The  result 
is  only  three  cases  of  death  due  to  the  climate,  whilst  in  the 
case  of  enteric  fever  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  may  not  have  been 
contracted  elsewhere. 

There  were  no  deaths  among  the  women  in  1873,  and  the 
principal  sicknesses  from  which  they  suffered  were  bowel-com- 
plaints, hepatitis,  and  debility. 

Among  the  children  there  were  6  deaths,  1  from  measles,  2 
from  debility,  1  from  bronchitis,  and  2  from  diarrhoea,  the  latter 
showing  the  great  necessity  for  warm  clothing. 

In  1874  the  average  strength  of  the  dep6t  was  477*42  men, 
85*52  womeu,  and  189*71  children.  There  were  543  admissions 
to  hospital  among  the  men,  of  which  71  were  fever,  49  lung 
diseases,  18  derangements  of  the  liver,  19  intemperance,  85 
bowels,  and  176  from  other  complaints.  470  beuefited  and 
returned  to  the  plains,  12  were  sent  to  Poonamallee,  51  invaUded 
home,  and  7  died  from  the  following  causes  : — 1  calcareous  degene- 
ration of  the  aorta,  1  medullary  cancer,  1  red  softening  of  the  brain, 
1  meningitis,  2  pneumonia,  and  1  enteric  fever.  To  analyse  these 
deaths,  all,  except  the  fever  and  pneumonia,  might  have  occurred 
anywhere,  and  therefore  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  peculiarity 
of  the  Wellington  climate. 

Of  the  women  there  were  67  admissions  and  4  deaths — 1  from 
small-pox,  1  from  consumption,  1  from  angina  pectoris,  and  1 
from  abortion. 
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CHAP.  IV,        Of  the  children  there  were  77  admissions  and  7  deaths— 1  from 
FART  III.    measles^  1  from  constitntional  syphilis,  1  from  cancer  of  the  mouth, 

Wblunoton.  ^  from  bronchitis,  1  from  teething,  and  1  from  debility. 
Medical  In  1875  the  averaire  strenirth  of  the  dep5t  was  512-41  men* 

aSFORT  on  o  d  jt  ' 

Climatb,^.  95*50  women,  233"10  children.    There  were  478  men  admitted  to 

hospital,  of  whom  75  were  cases  of  fever,  51  bowel  disorders, 

26  liver  derangements,  88  venereal,  and  78  other  complaints; 
430  benefited,  58  were  invalided,  8  sent  to  Poonamallee,  and  6 
died.  Of  these  three  were  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
all  being  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  and  three  of  abscess  of  the  liver* 
These  cases  were  not  suitable  to  the  climate  of  the  Hills. 

Of  the  women  there  were  95  admitted  and  4  deaths,  1  from 
ague,  1  from  pneumonia,  1  from  retention  of  the  placenta,  and 
1  from  debility. 

Of  the  children  there  were  101  admissions,  and  the  great 
mortality  of  20.  Of  these,  1  died  of  cancer  of  the  mouth,  1  of 
tabes  mesenterica,  1  of  scrofula,  2  of  tubercular  meningitis,  2  of 
puerpera,  2  of  convulsions,  2  of  hydrocephalus,  1  of  bronchitis, 
8  teething,  1  dysentery,  1  tonsillitis,  and  8  debility. 

The  year  1876  was  a  sickly  one,  due,  it  is  supposed,  to  there  not 
having  been  a  proper  fall  of  jain  from  the  south-west  monsoon, 
and  there  were,  up  to  the  end  of  September,  as  many  as  632 
admissions  to  hospital  among  the  men. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 


Barly  papers. — Gteolog^oal  Survey. — Greneral  desoription. — Action  of  water — fresh 
— marine. — Bock  formation. — Ghranite  absent.-^  Gneiasose  rocks — foliations. — 
Minerals^—iron — ^hoTublendic  gneiss. — Other  yarieties — Landslips. — Intruded 
rocks. — Dislocations. — Three  systems  of  faolts. — Disturbances. — Upheaval 
of  the  ghits.' — Quartz  veins. — Withering  of  rocks. — Laterite. — Kaolin. — 
Clays. — Bscarpments. — Kaity  valley. — Kdndas. — Alluvial. — Bconomie  geology. 
— Limestone. — Mr.  King's  note. — Gold. — Sonth-ESast  Wainid. 

Sevbral  papers  on  the  geological  and  mineralogical  straeture  of    OHAP.  v. 

these  hills  have,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  forty  years,        

been  laid  before  the  public.     The  earliest  of  these  was  a  "  Geolo-  minsraloot. 

crical  Sketch  of  the  Niliriris/'  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  „   ; 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  1836  by  Dr.  P.  M.   deBenza,  the  ' 

Surgeon  to  the  Governor  of  Madras  at  the  time.     This  paper, 

which  is  spoken  of  by  Mr,  Blandford  as  "  very  excellent/'  will 

be  found  in  an  improved  form  in  Volume  III  of  the  Journal  of  the 

Madras  Literary   and  Scientific  Society.    '^  The  Report  on  the 

Medical  Topography  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,''  printed  by  order 

of  Gh>vemment  in  1844,  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 

geology   of  the  hiUs.     During  this   and  the  following  year  a 

series   of   letters  on  their  topography,  geology,  and   ethnology 

was  contributed  to  the  Madras  Spectator  by  Captain  Gongreve 

and  Dr.   Burrell.    Later,   Captain  Congreve,  in  the  year  1861 

(Vol.  V,  No.  XVI,  December)   furnished  another  paper  on   the 

geology  of   the  district  to  the   Madras  Literary  and  Scientific 

Society,  in  which  hi^  opinions  and   observations  are  given  in 

a  more    systematic    form  than   in  the  earlier    brochures.      In 

Major   Ouchterlony's  Survey  Memoir  (1847)  there  will  also  be 

found  some  information  on  the  subject,  as  also  in  two  papers 

contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  New 

Series,  No.  LXXXVI,  about  the  year  1856. 
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CHAP.  V.  In  the  year  1867,  in  accordance  with  measQFes,  proposed  by 
GsoLooT  AND  *^®  Govemment  of  India  and  approved  by  the  Honorable  Court 

HiNBBALOGT.  of  Diroctors^  for  the  investigation  of  the  geological  structure  and 
mineral  character  of  the  country  comprised  within  the  Presidency 
of  Madras,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Blandford^  of  the  Greological  Survey  of 
India,  was  deputed  to  carry  out  a  systematic  survey  of  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Blandford  began  operations  on  the  Ndagiris 
and  the  table-land  of  Mysore  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year. 
The  results  of  his  inquiries,  as  respects  the  Nilagiris,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  following  monograph,  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  published  in 
1858.  Mr.  Blandford  was  accompanied  by  three  assistants, 
Messrs.  Oldham,  King,  and  Geoghegan. 

Of  the  K^ilagiris  Mr.  Blandford  observes  that  they,  like 
most  of  the  hill-tracts  of  the  peninsula,  e,g.^    the  Shevaroys, 

Pulnis,  and  An^mal6s,  rise  abruptly  from  the  lower  country 
round  them,  and  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  short  precipitous 
spurs,  the  remains  of  a  great  former  escarpment,  which,  in 
the  course  of  long  ages,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  unceasing 
action  of  the  numerous  streams  pouring  down  from  their  surface. 

After  describing  the  drainage  system  already  explained  in 
Chapter  I,  Mr.  Blandford  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  gorges 
which  break  into  the  lateral  faces  of  the  hills  are  the  result  of 
the  attrital  action  of  the  water  flowing  down  from  the  plateau. 
In  his  own  words  : 

"  They  have,  therefore,  the  precipitous  sides,  and  are  separated  by 
the  steep  ridges  which  always  result  from  extensive  fresh  water 
denudation  in  a  mountainous  country.  The  siurface  of  the  Neelgher- 
ries,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undulating  in  the  extreme,  and  the  streams 
which  carry  off  its  drainage  meander  with  a  comparatively  gentle  fall 
through  rounded  grassy  hills,  but  rarely  forming  anything  like  a 
larg^  rocky  bluff;  while  the  valleys  never  present  the  slightest 
approach  to  the  character  of  a  gorge,  except  in  some  of  the  deeper 
valleys  of  the  Kundas,  where  *  *  *  the  rainfall  is  far  greater  than  on 
the  surface  of  Neelgherries  proper,  and  the  denudation  produced 
thereby  consequently  greater.  It  might  be  inferred,  therefore,  even 
from  a  casual  glance  at  the  Neelgherries,  that  the  hills  on  the  plateau 
owe  their  form  to  marine  action,  it  being  a  well  established  fact  that 
rounded  hills  and  an  undulating  country  are  invariably  the  result  of 
such  action.  But  on  the  Neelgherries  we  have  a  further  proof  that 
the  sea  has  formerly  washed  over  what  is  now  the  highest  portion  of 
Sea.  the  table-land,  in  the  existence  of  a  series  of  escarpments,  iroperfeot 

indeed  in  many  oases  and  much  cut  up  by  the  subsequent  action  of 
surface  water,  but  still  distinctly  recognisable  to  the  practised  eye, 
and  sometimes  traceable  for  a  distance  of  many  miles  continuously. 


Motion  of 
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The  most  conspicaoua  of  these  superficial  escarpments  crosses  the    CHAP.  V. 
hills  in  a  sonth-west  direction  from  the   rise  of  the   Pykara  near  qjoloot  and 
Maknrty  Peak,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  that  elevated  portion  of  MiinsALooT. 
the  plateau  to  which  the  name  of  the  Kundas  has  been  given."  

The  rocks  which  constitute  the  Nilagiris  belong  almost  wholly  to  Book  forma- 
the   schistose   or  foliated   class^   which  are   included   by   some 
geologists  among  metamorphic  rocks.     But  for  reasons  given^ 
Mr.    Blandford    regards    this   appellation  as   of  but   doubtful 
propriety,  preferring  to  restrict  himself  to  the  term   gneissose 
rocks,   ''  gneiss  being  the  most  known  and  most  typical  of  the 
series/'      The  other  rocks  are  chiefly  alluyial   deposits,   small 
basaltic  dykes,   and  some   quartz   veins.      Nowhere  above  the  Granite 
gh&ts  has  any  trace  of  granite  or  of  rocks  belonging  to  that  class  *°®®"^*' 
been  found,    though  in  the   district  below  the  gh&ts  numerous 
small  granite  veins  are  observable. 

The  rocks  occurring  in  the  district  and  neighbouring  tracts  Gnbissose 
are  very  varied  in  mineral  character,  and  might  easily  be  regarded  "^  "* 
as  of  Plutonic  origin.  But  though  at  times  their  foliated  structure 
is  very  indistinct,  yet  they  invariably  pass  into  a  more  markedly 
typical  gneissose  form.  They  never  "  form  igneous  veins  or 
present  any  appearance  of  intrusion.^'  Their  foliated  character 
is  much  more  marked  in  the  plains  than  in  mountainous  tracts. 

The  direction  of  this  foliation,  which  is  fairly  constant,  approxi-  DirecUon  of 
mately  coincides  with  that  of  the  ''  southern  escarpment  of  the  ^^®"■• 
Neelgherries,  the  Bhowani  River,  the  Eastern  Gh&ts,  and  many  of 
the  principal  ridges  on  the  surface  of  the  plateau,  especially  those 
to  the  south  of  Ootacamund.  Its  prevailing  strike  is  between  N.E,, 
S.W.  and  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.''  A  few  variations  occur,  notably 
at  Snowdon,  but  these  are  very  local.  The  foliation  is  most 
distinct  at  K6tagiri,  but  it  is  rarely  strongly  marked,  and  never 
approaches  to  a  schistose  character.  The  foliation  becomes  more 
strongly  marked  as  you  descend  the  gh&ts,  especially  the  Coonoor 
gh&t,  near  Mettapollium.  ''A  coarse  hornblende  schist,  composed  of 
thick  alternating  laminaB  of  quartz  and  hornblende,  is  seen  protrud- 
ing from  the  ground  in  large  slabs  resembling  the  old  tombstones  in 
a  country  churchyard.^'  The  foliation  becomes  more  compact  as 
you  advance  into  the  great  Goimbatore  plain. 

The  principal  minerals  generally  found  in  varying  proportions  UinenlB. 
in  these  foliated  rocks  are  garnet,  felspar,  quartz  and  hornblende. 
Mica  occurs  but  rarely,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Blandford  to  be  an 
exceptional  mineral  in  South  India.  Besides  the  above  minerals, 
''magnetic  iron,  haematite,  specular  iron  and  graphite,  and,  as  the 
result  of  decomposition,  the  various  earthy  forms  of  the  hydratid 
peroxide  of  iron,  such  as  ochre  and  laterite  and  kaolin,"  are  of 
local  occurrence.     Of  these  the  oxide  of  iron  is  the  most  abundant. 
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OHAP.  V.    They  occur  "  in  short  irregular  bands  or  masses  in  the  gneiss,  sifch 

Gbolooy  and  '^^^s  generally  running  in  the  direction  of  the  foliation,     flsema- 

MiNKBALooT.  tito  aud  specular  iron  are  far  more  common  on  the  surface  than 

jyQ^^  magnetic  iron,  but  from  their  manner,  structure  and  mode  of 

occurrence,  they    are  probably    magnetic   iron   peroxidized   by 

atmospheric  agency/'     Masses  of  ore  occur  above  the  village  of 

Karrashdla,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  K6tagiri,  and  on  a 

spur  of  the  Doddabetta  range  above  the  Washermen's — Dhobies' — 

village  at  Ootacamand.    Similar  deposits  also  occur  three  miles  to 

the   east  of  Jackatalla  or  Wellington.     Here  the  hematite  is 

'^  interfoliated  with  the  gneiss  in  broad  strings  of  pure  mineral.'' 

Hornblendio        In  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Nilagiris  the  gneiss  contains 

*^®"*'  a  very  large  proportion  of  hornblende,  with  which  is  intermixed 

quartz  and  some  garuets.     This  rock  is  described  as  ''  a  hard, 

tough,  black  rock  breaking  with  an  even  fracture."     It  contains 

but  few  traces  of  foliation  in  fresh  fractures,  but  on  weathered 

surfaces    it    is    otherwise.       A   similar    homblendic    gneissose 

formation   constitutes  the    north-east   or  lofty  section  of  the 

Knndas,   though    here  it  is  stated  to    be  much   decomposed, 

producing  "  a  thick  covering  of  ferruginous  clay  and  lateritic 

Mistakes  re-   gravel."      It  is  these  varieties  of  gneiss  which,  Mr.  Blandford 

girding  these  observes,  had  misled  previous  geological  observers,  who  have 

described  them  as  '^  syenite,  greenstone,  and  kindred  igneous 

rocks."     '*  Such  formations  will   be  seen  on  the  Segore   Gh&t, 

where  the  rock  weathers  into  smooth  rounded  blocks "  without 

any  appearance  of  foliation. 

Quartz  lels-  Near  Sisap&ra  on  the  Kdndas  appears  another  variety  of  gneissose 
pathic  gneiss,  rock,  the  component  minerals  of  which  are  felspar  and  quartz. 
This  variety  was  described  by  Dr.  Benza  as  pegmatite,  or  graphic 
granite ;  but  from  the  fact  that  it  gradually  passes  into  the 
neighbouring  gneiss,  whilst  the  threads  of  quartz  are  '^  all  arranged 
in  the  normal  direction  of  foliation,"  Mr.  Blandford  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  gneissose  rock.  A  similar  rock  occurs 
in  the  valley  north-west  of  Snowdon,  and  also  a  more  extensive 
spread  north  of  M61ur,  ''  forming  a  belt  about  three  miles  in 
width  passing  from  the  foot  of  the  Kundas  to  the  Kaity  valley." 
This  rock  contains  also  garnets  in  abundance. 

Qnartao-  Mr.  Blandford  observes  that  the  most  common  kind  of  gneiss 

h^blendio  ^  ^^^  central  portions  of  the  plateau  is  ''  a  finely  grained  rock 
composed  of  quartz,  garnet  and  hornblende,  with  variable 
proportions  of  felspar."  .Its  foliation  is  indistinct ;  it  is  very 
decomposible,  except  on  the  large-  precipitous  faces,  and  in 
decomposition  forms  a  large  mass  of  ferruginous  clay,  embedded 
in  which  are  large  spheroidal  boulders.     In  large  exposed  faces 
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the  rock  shows  a  tendeD<7  to  split  off  in  enormoas  sl&bs  slightly    CHAP.  V. 
carved  to  the  form  of  the  hill  side."     The  probable  canse  of  these  q,(,^^  ^^^ 
splits  is  the  heat  of  the  son,  which  makes   the  aorface  layers  Hiniraloot. 
expand  rapidly  and  then  separate  from  the  cooler  rock  beneath,  j^^^^y 
After  heavy  run  the  decomposing  maes,  being  saturated  with 
water,  freqaently  breeds  off  &om  the  main  rock  and  mshea  down, 
scattering  the  embedded   boulders  orer  the  ralley  below.     The 
mark  of  such  landslips  may  be  observed  along  the  Doddabetta 
slopes  forming  the  north-east  side  of  the  Kaity  valley. 

Mr.  Blandford  draws  attention  to  the  banded  structure  of  the  Banded 
gneiss,   which   contains  much    hornblende,  about  PaikarS   and  ""t^oiqw  of 
M&kart^-    The  bands  protrude  from  the  hill-side  and  always  mu 


.-IHAIlDSiN|]ftWGNEIS6,NE*RNEDCNffUirUH, 


in  the  direction  of  the  foliation.  Traces  of  this  banded  stmctore 
also  appear  in  the  hills  around  Ootacamand,  bnt  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  trace  them  to  any  diatance,  as  they  "  either  become 
lentioolar  or  break  ap  and  die  away  in  the  mass."  He  then 
refers  to  a  remarkable  limestone  formation  in  Coimbatore '  exhibit- 
ing the  banded  atractnre  of  these  rocks  more  clearly.  Tfae  lime- 
stone and  the  gneiss  ran  in  alternate  buids.  "  The  regularity 
and  continuity  of  this  rock  for  a  distance  of  six  miles  and  proba- 
bly even  more  render  it  diffioolt  "  he  writes,  "  to  believe  that  it 
can  be  other  than  a  really  metamorphosed  band   of  sedimentary 

f  Literatma   and  8ci«nc«,  7ol.  Ill,  No.  T,  N«i* 
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CEAP.  V.   rocks,  and  afford  the  etroogeat  eviclence  of  ancli  an  origin  that  *>!« 
Gkowo7  AMD  y®'  **®®°  obtained  in  thia  part  of  India." 

MlNEOAIiOOT. 


FIC-K-  TWH  ALTiftNATJOW  K  LUKITOHEWI  CMBtt,  WIHUERt^-IIHR  COIIrttATDOR. 
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As  already  mentioned  no  granite  is  fonnd  on  the  hills,  and  the 
other  rocks  which  were  regarded  by  Dr.  Benza  as  of  igneoua 
origin  are  now  shown  to  be  foliated.  A  few  small  dykes,  however, 
of  rocks  which  are  ondonbtedly  trap  occur.  One  will  be  observed 
north  of  the  Paikar6  road  near  Ootacamand  and  another  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Snowdon,  "  about  200  yards  from  the  summit, 
and  again  to  the  north-west  in  the  bed  of  a  small  water-couree 
on  the  western  aide  of  the  valley,  and  iu  both  cases  consists  of 
several  small  parallel  dykes,  varying  from  two  to  ten  inches  in 
width,  and  consisting  of  a  tough  compact  basaltic  rock."  These 
dykea  run  north-west,  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  foliation  of 
the  gneiss.  Trap  dykes  also  appear  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  district  near  Sisap&ra.  Mr.  Blandford's  paper  contains  a 
minute  description  of  these  dykes  by  his  assistant,  Mr,  King. 
As  regards  the  age  of  the  trap  dykes  no  evidence,  Mr.  Bland- 
ford  observes,  is  forthcoming,  consequently  "  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  or  not  they  are  connected  with  the  great  outbreak 
of  the  Deckan."     Similar  dykes,  however,  occur  in  Mysore. 

Mr.  Blandford's  remarks  on  these  subjects  deem  to  me  too 
valuable  to  be  curtailed.  After  observing  that  ample  evidence 
of  the  dislocations  which  have  occurred  is  forthcoming  in  the 
physical  features  of  the  snrface,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
preseuce  of  mineral  veins,  he  proceeds : — 

"  There  are  three  principal  syateniB  of  baiting,  two  t>{  them 
probably  synchronous  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  being 
those  whic^  coincide  with  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Qhlte  respectively,  and  a  third,  probably  snbseqnent  to  the  above, 
and  contemporaneous  with  the  final  npheaval  of  the  Neelgherry 
plateau. 
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*^  The  first  of  the  systems  of  dislocation,  viz.,  that  to  which  the    CHAP.  Y. 
formation  of  the  Eastern  Ohftts  is  due,  has  an  east-north-east  direction, 
varying  occasionally  to  north-east,   and  therefore  ahont  coincident  minkealoot. 

with  the  general  strike  of  the  foliation.     To  this  system  belong  the    ,  

great  fealts,  with  a  down-throw  to   sonth-east  which  haye  produced  tjmem, 

the    Eastern  OhAts  and  the   soath-eastem  escarpment  of  the  Neel-  Qi^^ts'^d 
gherries,  and   those   with  a  north-western  down-throw,  which  haye  other  line  of 
given  rise  to  the  great  Knnda  escarpment  and  that  at  Neddiwattum,  eaoaipment. 
both  of  which  face  towards  the  north-west.     To  the  smaller  dislo- 
cations of  this  system  may  be  attributed  the  valley  of  Pykara  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himagala  range  and  the  great  south-eastern  escarpment 
of  the  Dodabetta  rang^,  both  on  the  plateau  of  the  lulls  and  having 
a  down-throw  to  the  south-east. 

^*  The  second  system  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  Seoond 
has  a  west-north-west  direction,  varying  to  north-west  where  it  meets  1^^^"^ 
the  former  system  in  the  Neelgherries. 

"  It  comprises  the  Western  Glid.ts  and   the  smaller  Neelgherry  Western 
escarpment  of  the  Knnda  range,  or  that  which,  facing    to  the  north-  ^^^  ^'^ 
east)  commences  at  the  Pykara  River,  and  passing  thence  behind  Mcarpment. 
Avalanche,  terminates  near  the  village  of  Keel  Kunda,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Bhowani  River.     These  two  escarpments,  although  in 
precisely  the  same  line,  face  in  difierent  directions,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  disturbance  which  gave  rise  to  the  latter  was  of 
subsequent  date  to  that  which  produced  the  former,  but  took  place 
along  the  old  line  of  dislocation,  the  upheaval  being  on  the  opposite 
side.    Another  line  of  fracture  belonging  to  this  system  is  that  which 
crosses  the  hills  from  St.  Katharine's  Falls  to  the  Elk  Fall  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kotergherry,  on  the  north-eastern  portion  of    the  hills,  F^idtanear 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  gorges  below  these  two  falls  are  originally  Kdtagiri. 
due.     There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  amount  of 
disturbance  along  this  line,  so  feur  as  can  be  judged  from  the  present 
aspect  of  the  country,  but  the  evidences  are  suflEiciently  clear  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  such  a  fracture  exists." 

**  The  third  great  system  of  faults  is  that  to  which   the  northern  Third  system, 
boundary  of  the  Neelgherries,  the  short  southern  escarpment  of  the  Why  regard- 
Kunda  range,  the  extreme  terminal  escarpment  of    the  hill-country®^"* 
of  Palgh&t,  and  probably  some  smaller  dislocations  in  the  hilly  country  gystem. 
intervening  between    the   Neelgherries  and  Pftlgh&t  belong.     The 
first  of  these  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  ramify  from  the  line  of 
disturbance  of  the  Eastern  Oh&ts,  which  at  their  junction  has  very 
nearly  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  existence  of  parallel  lines  of  faulting 
elsewhere,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  the  upheaval  of    the 
Neelgherries  as  a  group,  and  the  incompatibility  of  such  a  series  as 
synchronous  with  either  of  the  two  systems  above  enumerated,  induce 
the  belief  that  it  belongs  to  a  separate  and  subsequent  system  of 

dislocations.  Snocessioii  of 

^'According  to  the  above,  the  following  is  the  series  of  sucoessiye  distmrbances 
disturbances  which  have  mainly  given  rise  to  the  present  physical  ^^^^^ 
aspect  of  the  country.  preceding. 

12 
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CHAP.  v.       "  The  first  great  disturbance  which  took  place  was  the  upheaval  of 

.    the  gh&ts  and  the  intervening  plateau  of  Mysore,  the  two  main  lines 

MiNBBALOGT.  ^^  dislocation  meeting  and  possibly  terminating  in  the  Neelgherries. 

The  great  fault,  or  system  of  faults,  along  which  the  Neelgherry  or 

the  ehits  ^  Avalanche  escarpment  of  the  Kundas  was  afterwards  upraised, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  terminal  portion  of  the  Western  Gh&ts,  the 
down-throw  at  the  period  being  towards  the  south.  Many  smaller 
dislocations,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  two  main  lines,  would  be 
produced  during  such  an  upheaval,  and  in  some  of  these  the  isolated 
hill  mass  of  the  Neelgherries  may  have  been  subsequently  upraised 
to  a  far  greater  elevation. 

Formation  "  The  Second  great  disturbance  which  produced  the  Neelgherries 

of  NUa^ns.     j^^j  }^2kYe  followed  the  former,  either  after  a  certain  interval,  or  as 
the  closing  act  of  a  long  period  of  elevation,  the  upheaving  force  being 
more  concentrated.     The  area  upheaved  was  bounded  partly  by  a  pre- 
existing line  of  fracture  and  partly  by  a  newly-formed  series  having 
an  eastern  and  western  direction.     During  the  same  period,    minor 
disturbances  broke  up  the  country  for  some  miles  to  the  south,  and 
also  produced  some  of  those  escarpments  which  have  been  described 
— Bubsequent  as  occurring  on  the  Neelgherries,  and  which  were  subsequently  much 
inpaxt  to  the  j^Q^j^Q^  ^  form  by  marine  action.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
hea^al  of  the  Neelgherries  have  been  upheaved  en  masse  to  some  extent  since  the 
country.  surface  of  the  plateau  received  its  present  form    and   since  that 

portion  of  the  country  has  been  raised  above  the  sea,  for  the  mural 
escarpments  which  bound  the  Neelgherries  are  far  more  precipitous 
than  we  could  imagine  them  to  have  been  had  they  been  subjected 
to  marine  action  during  a  long  gpradual  process  of  upheaval  from  the 
sea. 

—epoch  of  "  Of  the  geological  periods   during   which  the    disturbances  just 

"P*^5^?J^^°*  enumerated  took  place  we  can  learn  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
'  there  being  no  sedimentary  rocks  that  can  furnish  any  clue  to  this 
important  problem. 

"The  Camatic,  and  the  country  through  which  the  Godavery  flows, 
are  the  districts  most  likely  to  afford  the  much  desired  information 
as  to  the  epochs  of  the  disturbance  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Quartz  veins  ^'  In  describing  the  great  lines  of  fracture  in  the  rocks  of  the 
cannot  be  Neelgherries,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  small  quartz  veins 
any  system,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  hills,  inasmuch  as  these  minor 
disturbances  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  distinct  system.  They  are 
— ^Of  no  eco-  in  most  cases  of  no  great  length  or  width,  and  of  no  economic  value, 
nomic  value.   rjyy^Q  y^^j^  stone  in  all  of  them  is  a   pure  white  quartz,  occasionally 

Pyrites        containing  a  few   crystals  of  pyrites  of   tolerable  size,  and   which 

appear  to  have  the  form  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron.  In  the 
vein  which  is  seen  cropping  out  on  the  hiU  side  where  the  Avalanche 
road  crosses  a  stream  about  seven  miles  from  Ootacamund,  there  is  a 
small  quantity  of  brown  hasmatite  (limonite)  filling  the  cavities  in  the 
quai'tz.  This  is  sometimes  seen  forming  irregular  pseudomorphs  of 
the  pyrites,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  has  resulted  from  the  dccompoBi- 
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tion  of  tliat  mineral.     Captain  Onohterlony  mentions  liaving  fonnd  a    CHAP.  V. 

speck  of  copper  pyrites  in  a  loose  block  derived  from  one  of  those  p     

quartz  veins,  but  no  trace  of  that  mineral  has   been  found  bj  the  Mineralogy. 


surveyors  after  careful  and  repeated  examination  of  the  vein  stones. 

It  is  possible  the  iron  pyrites  or  mundic  above  described  ii^iay  have  ^^^[^^  j^^^ 

been  mistaken  foi  the  more  valuable  cupriferous  mineral."  found. 

With  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  already  adverted  —No  copper 
to,  Mr.  Blandf ord  observes  that  without  a  careful  chemical  analysis  ^^  ?"" . 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  gneiss  present  on  the  hills,  it  is  of  rocks, 
difficxdt  to  account  for  '^  the  unequal  and  irregular  decomposition 
which  obtains  in   many  cases  in  rocks  of  apparently  identical 
mineral  composition. '^     Generally  it  seems  that  the  rocks  contain- 
ing little  or  no  felspar  are  little  liable  to  decomposition;  the  same 
is  also  the  case  with  rocks  destitute  of  hornblende,  though  con- 
taining much  felspar.     The  existence  of  hard  gneiss  bands,  e.g.^  at 
Mukart6,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  portions  of  the  rock  contain 
more  quartz  than  others. 

The  laterite  which  exists  in  the  hills,  where  no  regular  laterite  Laterite. 
beds  are  found,  appears  to  be  result  of  the  decomposition  of  hom- 
blendic gneiss.  "The  iron"  observes  Mr.  Blandford,  '' originally 
contained  in  the  hornblende  becomes  thoroughly  peroxidized  and 
hydrated,  and  by  a  species  of  crystallization  forms  a  mammillated 
coating  of  impure  limonite  (brown  hsematite)  exactly  resembling 
the  characteristic  surface  of  laterite.''  A  good  instance  of  this 
occurs  near  the  Paikar6  River  on  the  road  to  Mukart^. 

This  mineral  is  fonnd  in  several  places  on  the  hills.  It  may  be  Kaolin  i 
seen  on  the  Lake  road  at  Ootacamand,  near  Fairlawns,  and  on  the  ^y^"* 
road  between  Paikar^  and  Neduwattam.  It  is  stated  to  contain 
too  much  iron  to  be  of  much  economic  value.  The  hill  kaolin  is 
formed  by  felspathic  gneiss  decomposed  vn  situ.  Ordinarily  it  ia 
formed  from  decomposed  granite.  Several  kinds  of  ferruginous 
clays  occur,  of  varying  tints,  some  of  which  might  possibly  be  used 
as  pigments.  Twenty-eight  different  varieties  of  clay  were  shown 
at  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Ootacamand  in  October  1869. 
Twenty  cups  manufactured  from  them  at  the  Madras  School  of 
Arts  were  also  shown,  also  a  flower  vase  made  of  the  pure  white 
kaolin.    The  quality  is  stated  to  have  been  very  fine. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  Nilagiris  has,  as  already  pointed  out,  Eyidences  of 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  action  of  the  rainfall,  the  erosion  of  °**'^®**^*®»* 
the  rocks  being  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  rain&lL  It  is 
in  the  Ktindas,  for  this  reason,  that  we  meet  with  steeper  and  more 
precipitous  hills  and  deeper  and  more  gorge-like  valleys  than  in 
other  portions  of  the  range  which  are  not  open  to  the  full  burst 
of  the  south-west  monsoon.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  portions  of  the 
hills  where  this  fresh- water  influence  has  prevailed  least,  that  we 
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CHAP.  T.  find  the  most  evident  m&rks  of  former  m&rine  action,  lliis  is 
OsoLooT  Am  fisp^ci^ly  apparent  in  tlie  escarpments  of  tlie  Doddabetta  range 
MiHiBAMOT.  and  spurs. 

Mr,  BUndlord  observes — 

"  The  general  ontline  of  Dodabetta,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  is  much 
ronnded ;  it  appears  aa  a  prominent  mass  of  hills  bonnded  on  the 
i;reater  part  of  its  ciroumfereiice  by  a  tolerably  distinct  escarpment. 


EBoarpment  This  escarpment  is  especially  visibje  on  its  south-eastern  aide 
—of  Kaitj  which  overloolcB  Kaitee  valley,  and  again  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Jackatalla,  where  the  projecting  tenninationa  of  several  spurs 
present  a  Rtriking  resemblance  to  the  rocky  headlands  of  parts  of  the 
south  coast  of  England.  The  ground  between  these  prominent  spnrs 
has  been  much  hollowed  out  by  the  streams  pouring  down  from 
Dodabetta,  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  by  viewing  the  general  contonr 
of  these  hUls  &om  some  little  distance  that  their  cliff-like  character 
becomes  apparent.  FaaaiDg  from  Jackatalla  towards  Kotergherry,  the 
escarpment  may  still  be  traced,  although  much  obliterated  by  the 
subsequent  formation  of  valleys,  About  half-way  between  Jackatalla 
and  Elotergherry  it  tarns  to  the  west,  and  seen  Stoia  any  point  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  hills  it  presents  a  bold  rocky  face  terminating  in 
Daversolabetta,  a  lofty  conical  peak  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Ootaca- 
innnd.  At  this  point  the  escarpment  cannot  be  very  distinctly  made 
out,  but  to  the  west  of  Daversolabetta  the  upper  part  of  the  escarp- 
inent  appears  to  turn  round  to  the  sonth  and  join  that  overlooking 
Ootacamnnd,  while  the  lower  part,  which  is  extremely  well  marked, 
although  of  comparatively  less  elevation  than  that  of  Dodabetta  and 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  passes  below  Marlimund  and  Seven-Cairn 
hill,  crossing  the  Seegoor  road,  and  forming  the  termination  of  the 
pass  of  that  name,  and  finally  merges  into  the  great  boundary  esctup- 
ment  of  the  bills-  To  return  to  our  starting  point,  the  escarpment 
above  Kaitee  valley  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  to  the  south. 
west,  and   finally  dies  away,  or  rather  appears  to  be  broken  np  into 
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'  Bmaller  eecarpments,  which,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  have  become  nearly    CHAP.  V. 
obliterated  by  the  erosion  of  the  hill  etreams."  Gioloot  j>md 

The  same  features  are,  though  less  distinctly, observable  un  the  "'" 
eastern  side  of  the  Eundaa  and  in  the  range  of  hills  extending  __^(y,^ 
from  Milkart^  to  Faikar^,  sometimes  called  the  Himag&la  range.  KDndaa. 

The  following  sketch  is  a  view  of  Mdkart^  with  the  Paikard 
river  at  its  foot.  Tukalhallibetta,  the  terminating  point  of  the 
Ki^ndas  on  the  north,  is  concealed  by  clonds.  The  Himagdla 
range  begins  with  MtikartS. 


nO.VI.-Vim  Of  MAKUHTY  PtAK  wpth  P*RT  of  toe  HriilAClLH  RANGE.  tmnncVAUEY 
OFiHE  PYKARA, 

Mr.  Blandford  further  remarks — 

"  There  are  several  small  insular  outliers,  such  as  that  to  the  north- 
west of  Mailur,  the  Hoolicaldroog  and  the  adjoininff  hills,  the  hills 
to  the  east  of  Coonoor,  and  the  two  prominent  hills  *  *  *  to  the 
west  of  Ootacamond,  all  of  which  are  bounded  partly  at  least  by 
escarpments  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  Snbaeqaent  fresh  water 
denndation  has  mach  modified,  where  it  has  not  destroyed,  most  of  the 
pre-existing  features  of  the  hills,  in  some  coses  rendering  the  escarp, 
ments  still  deeper  and  more  marked,  in  others  catting  throngh  them 
and  making  them  np  into  rounded  spurs,  so  tbatit  is  only  by  obserring 
.  their  general  outline  from  some  distance  that  an  idea  can  be  formed 
of  original  appearance." 

In  many  of  the  valleys  of  the  bills  are  found  large  deposits  of  AUnTiat 
allayiam,  sometimes  spreading  into  plains  or  flats  of  consi-  ^«P°"'**' 
derable  extent.  These  deposits  of  the  neigfabonring  mountains 
appear  to  have  accumulated  in  the  large  serpentine  lakes,  many 
of  which  are  believed  to  have  existed  at  some  early  period  of  the 
geological  history  of  the  hills,  and  which  were  formed  by  dams  or 
bunds  of  rock  thrown  up  across  the  valleys,  by  which  means  the 
egress  of  the  water  was  checked.  Through  these  natural  bunds  of 
rock  streams  will  often  now  he  seen  gradually  wearing  a  path 
downwards   to   the    bottom  of    the  original   valley.     Of  these 
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CHAP.  T.    lakes  Mr.  Blasdford  eayR :  "It  is  evident  that  any  obstacle  closing  a 

GaouMT  iirp  '^^^7  excavated  by  running  water  mnet  be  of  subsequent  date  to 

MutiuLooT.  the  formation  of  the  valley,  and,   therefore,  if  the  Neelgherry 

"'  valleys  now  occupied  by  alluvium  be  really  of  fresh  water  origin, 

as  seems  most  probable,  there  muBt  have  been  subsequent   to 

their  formation  some  changes  in  the  levels  of  the  country,  which, 

by  stopping  the  drainage,  converted  the  pre-existing  vsJleys  into 

lakes."   Again :    "   The  form  of   the   valleys  which   they    (the 

aMuvial  flats)  occupy  precludes  the  idea   that  the  former  were 

excavated  by  any  other  agent  than  the  hill-streamSj  and  such 

being  the  case,   it  is,   as  already   stated,   only   by  subsequent 

disturbance  that  they  could  be  converted  into  lakes." 


Ttat.  Vll.-*Li.OVIAL  flum  ON  AFEF0MOfTHEPrK*HARlV{R  Nt»R  TIIKULHULLYBETTJl 


The  rocks  of  the  hills  yield  but  few  substances  of  any  econo- 
mic value.  Limestone,  which,  as  already  stated,  exists  in  the 
subjacent  plain  of  Coimbatore,  has  not  been  found  on  the  hilU 
either  in  the  crystalline  or  gravel  form.  Some  of  the  gneissose 
rocks  are  fairly  adapted  for  building  purposes,  but  the  localities 
where  such  varieties  occur  are  generally  inaccessible.  In  most 
cases  the  stone  is  either  very  loosely  foliated  or  extremely  bad 
and  deficient  in  joints.  Wbcre  the  etmctore  is  loose  the  stone 
seems  to  have  a  great  tendency  to  decompose.  This  is  doubt- 
less a  great  objection  to  the  use  of  such  stone  for  road  metal, 
bat  in  case  of  building  the  evil  might  probably  be  greatly 
nentralised  by  placing  the  blocks  eo  that  the  cross  section  of  the 
foliation  only  shall  be  exposed.  The  gneiss  of  the  Kiindas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sisap^,  from  its  finely  jointed  character, 
is  stated  to  promise  well  for  quarrying  purposes  ;  but  the 
distance  precludes  its  use.  The  iron  ore  of  the  plateau  would 
probably  yield  well,   but  the   deamess  of  fuel  militates  against 
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the  financial  success  of  any  scheme  for  smelting  it.     Mach  quartz    CHAP.  V. 

occurs,   but   though  very    white  and  free     from     iron,   it    is  qsologt  and 

pronounced   '^  not  suflSciently    pellucid  to  be  of  any  value  for  Miniraiogt. 

optical   purposes.^^     Attention   has   already   been   called  to  the 

probable  economic  value  of   some  highly-colored  iron   ores  and 

clays  for  pigments    or    pottery.      Garnets,    as   already  stated, 

abound  in  some  of  the  gneiss,  and  in  the  Madras  Museum  there 

is  a  small  piece  of  pot- stone,  the  lapis  ollaris  of  the  ancients, 

said  to  have   been  found  on  the  range.     Peat  occurs  in   many 

of  the  valleys,  and  for  years  past  has  been  cut  and  used  as 

fuel. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  summary  of  the  results  of  the  geological 
survey,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  King,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  for  the  additional  interesting  note  which  has 
special  reference  to  the  Ouchterlony  Valley  and  to  the  gold 
prospects  of  the  Nilagiri  range. 

Additional  note  on  the  rocks  of  the  Nilagiris  and  adjacent 

country. 

Since  Mr.  H.  F.  Blandford's  Memoir  on  the  Nilagiri  hills. was 
written,  the  only  further  exploration  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  plateau  proper  was  that  made  in  1874  during  the  survey 
of  Waindd,  at  which  time  the  Ouchterlony  Valley  was  cursorily 
visited  to  note  any  extension  of  the  D^vdla  gold-reefs. 

The  rocks  of  the  Ouchterlony  Valley  belong,  as  might  be  Bocks  of  the 
expected,  to  the  same  series  as  the  rest  of  the  Nilagiris,  though  ^^^^* 
they  are  mainly  of  that  particular  variety  of  qtuirtzo-ho^-nhlendic 
gneiss,  constituting  two  or  more  of  the  several  belts  ^  or  bands 
of  the  gneiss  family  of  which  this  range  of  mountains  is  made 
up.  Here,  as  on  the  upland,  the  foliation  has  a  north-east — south- 
west strike,  this  being  also  the  lie  or  direction  of  the  belt  across 
the  valley,  while  the  general  dip  is  very  high  {oO°-70^)  to  the 
south-east. 

Folding  and  even  reduplication  of  the  strata  is  often  visible, 
thus  presenting  local  variations  in  both  dip  and  strike ;  but  the 
general  Ue  is  as  given  above. 

The  great  band  strikes  right  across  the  valley  from  the  Moy&r 
on  the  north  by  Neduwattam  to  the  plains  of  Malabar  below  the 
Eundas  and  is  about  six  miles  in  width,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north-west  side  by  a  further  belt  of  felspathic  and  chloritic 
gneisses  in  the  country  west  of  Gudaldr  and  towards  N&dg&ni 
and  D^v&la.      The    general   term  quartzo^hornhlendic   gneiss  is 

'  The  same  or  nearly  the  same  variety  of  gneiss  forms  what  may  be  called 
the  Doddabetta  and  Elk  Hill  belt  on  the  NUagiri  platean. 
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CHAP.  V.  applied  to  tlie  whole  of  the  band,  but  variations  in  the  prevalency 
GsoLOGT  AND  ^^  ^^®  mineral  over  the  other  are  very  frequent.  On  the  G6dal6r 
HiNxaALooT.  side,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  the  rock  is  more  qiuirtzose, 
at  times  gametiferous,  and  is  of  a  light  grey  color ;  while  the  more 
homblendic  varieties,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  ayenitaid 
gneisses,  are  higher  np,  and  range  through  the  Neduwattam 
country  and  among  the  more  elevated  coffee  plantations.  Towards 
the  south-west  there  are  frequent  traces  of  veins  of  white  quartz 
traversing  the  gneiss  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
foliation,  or  about  north-north-west,  south- south-east,  with  a  dip 
to  the  eastward ;  and  these  are  evidently  southerly  prolongations  of 
some  of  the  numerous  gold-bearing  reefs  of  South-East  Wain4d. 

There  is,  however,  no  knowledge  of  gold  having  been  obtained 
from  any  of  the  valley  veins,  though  it  appeared  evident  from  the 
debris  of  quartz  lying  about  the  surface  at  one  or  two  places  near  the 
outcrop  of  the  veins,  together  with  the  broken  character  of  the 
ground,  that  search  for  gold,  if  not  actual  workings,  must  have  been 
carried  on  at  some  former  period.  The  quartz-reefs  are  also  not  so 
strong  as  around  D6v&la,  being  from  about  two  to  four  feet  in  widths 
and  this  narrowing  or  nipping  out  from  the  generally  greater  width 
of  the  lodes  traversing  the  softer  gneisses  of  D6v&la  resembles 
what  has  happened  to  the  same  reefs  still  further  west,  where  they 
traverse  the  hard  quartzose  gneisses  of  the  Marapannaddi  ridge. 
As  the  veins  are  crossed  from  the  N&dg&ni  or  south-west  end  of 
the  valley  towards  Gddal&*  they  become  less  and  less  distinct, 
when  also  they  gradually  assume  a  granular  structure  and  are 
largely  interspersed  with  mica,  until  at  Gtidaltir  itself  they  become 
quite  granitic  in  their  constitution.  This  change  in  the  character 
of  the  contents  of  the  lodes  is^  as  in  Wain&d,  marked  by  an 
absence  of  gold,  at  least  in  any  appreciable  quantity ;  and  this 
granitic  and  barren  quality  exists  for  some  miles  to  the  eastward 
into  the  Mysore  country. 

Since  the  late  resuscitation  of  the  gold  industry  in  Waindd, 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  possible  auriferousness  of 
the  few  quartz  veins  on  the  Nilagiri  plateau,  but  as  yet  no 
definite  exploration  has  been  made  among  these.  At  the  time 
of  the  geological  survey  in  1857  no  trace  of  gold  was  founds 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  tradition  of  its  existence.  The 
veins  were  also  so  insignificant  in  number  and  size  that  anything 
like  prolonged  search  was  not  considered  advisable.  Still,  during 
the  examination  of  Wain&d,  the  appearance  of  many  old  sites  of 
working-places  and  diggings  for  gold  soon  recalled  to  mind  the 
existence  of  irregular  patches  of  dug  -up  earth  and  quartz  debris 
along  the  banks  of  the  Lovedale  streams,  and  again  in  a  smaller 
valley  to  the  south  of  and  behind  Bishop^s  Down  which  at  this 
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time  could  not  be  accounted  f or^  and  these  were  doubtless  also  sites  CHAP.  Y. 
of  old  gold-workings.     Subsequent  information  seems  to  confirm  qbology  and 
this  idea^  as  Colonel  Beresford  obtained^  in  1874^  traces  of  gold  Minskaloot. 
from  fragments  of  quartz  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  • 
localities.     This  is,  however,  all  that  can  at  present  be  safely  said 
as  to  the  possibility  of  gold  on  these  hills ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  general  absence  of  any  of  the  cAJon'^ic  varieties  of  gneiss 
on  the  Nilagiris  is,  if  we  are  guided  by  the  character  of  other  auri- 
ferous regions,  a  feature  which  ought  to  inspire  great  caution  in 
the  expectation  of  gold  in  any  quantity  in  the  Nilagiris  quartz 
lodes. 


Though  the  Wainid,and  more  especially  the  south-east  division.  South- Em( 
has  been  partially  examined  by  the  Geological  Survey  Department,  "^*"*^' 
no  complete  memoir  has  as  yet  appeared.  From  the  "  Prelimi- 
nary Note  on  the  Gold-field,  South-Bast  Waindd,''!  by  Mr.  King, 
much  information  on  the  geological  structure  of  this  tract  will  be 
found,  together  with  a  map  exhibiting  the  same.  The  paper  also 
gives  a  brief  narrative  of  the  ancient  gold  mining  history  of 
Wain&d  and  Nellambrir,  fuller  details  of  which  were  published 
by  Government  in  1874  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Correspondence 
regarding  Gold  Mines  in  Wain&d.^'  Further  information  on  the 
subject,  especially  in  relation  to  lands  having  gold,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  the  State's  right  to  the  metal  will  be  found  in  the 
orders  of  Government,  2nd  April  1875,  No.  512,  and  23rd  January 
1877,  No.  819.  The  Government  have  not  yet  disposed  of  the 
questions  raised.  I  must  content  myself  with  referring  the 
readers  to  the  above  papers,  as  this  paper  has  already  reached 
to  too  great  a  length,  and  the  questions  relate  more  properly  to 
the  recently  annexed  portion  of  the  district,  of  which  I  am  not 
expected  to  treat  in  detail. 

1  SeoordB  of  the  Geological  Sarvey  of  India,  Vol.  VIII,  Pan  2, 1875. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PLOBA. 

(By  Lieutenant- Colonel  B.  H.  Bbddomb,  M.S.C.,  Con$ervator  o/ForetU, 

Madras  Prstidency.) 


Oeneral  remarks. — Botanical  divisions  of  the  HiUs. — Decidnons  forests  on  slopes— 
characteristio  trees — trainable  timbers. — Moist  eyeigreen  forests  on  slopes — 
charaoteristic  trees — ^timbers.— Woods  of  the  plateau — cbaraoteristic  trees — 
timbers — ferns  and  mosses. — Grass-land  of  the  plateau — characteriBtic  trees  and 
plants  (beautiful  plants)  of  the  Hills. — List  of  flowering  plants — Diootyledonea 
— Monocotyledones — GhraminesB. — List  of  Ferns  and  Mosses — Oryptogams-^ 
Jungenaanniaoead — BryaoesB. — Liobenales. — Fungales. — Books  of  reference.^ 
Litroduced  plants. 

CHAP.  YT.   The  Nilagiri  MonntainB,  rising  to  upwards  of  8^000  feet,  and  having 
jT'T        a  rainfall  of  less  than  40  inches  on  some  of  the  driest  parts  of  the 

eastern  side^  and  800  inches  on  the  moistest  parts  of  the  western 

^^^^^  slopes,  possess,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  varied  and  interest- 

ing flora,  exceedingly  numerous  in  genera  and  species.  With  the 
exception  of  the  dense  evergreen  moist  forests  on  the  western 
slopes,  the  whole  area  has  been  well  explored  by  botanists,  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  are  no  plants  now  botanically  unknown  on 
the  plateau  and  the  deciduous  forests  of  the  slopes;  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  heavy  moist  forests  of  the  western  slopes. 
They  are  of  immense  extent,  very  difficult  to  get  at,  and  very 
feverish  at  the  lower  elevations ;  and  as  there  are  no  habitations, 
inhabitants,  or  supplies  of  any  sort,  the  visits  of  botanists,  who 
have  often  been  attracted  to  them,  have  been  generally  of  a  flying 
nature.  The  trees  in  these  tracts  attain  an  immense  sisse,  200  or 
250  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  of  course  no  easy  matter  to  obtaih 
their  flowers  j  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  still  a 
good  many  undescribed  species  awaiting  the  botanist.  Some 
flower  in  the  cold  season,  some  in  the  hot  season,  and  some  in  the 
rains,  some  few  are  in  flower  all  the  year  round ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  majority  flower  between  February  and  the  middle  of  May, 
which  is  the  most  unhealthy  time  of  the  year.  The  shrubs,  creepers 
and  herbaceous  plants  in  these  tracts  are  pretty  well  known,  but 
a  careful  search  at  any  season  of  the  year  would  undoubtedly  be 
rewarded  by  some  novelties. 
Hills  divided  Botanically  we  may  divide  these  hills  into  four  tracts,  each 
^1;^  having  its  own  flora,  very  few  species  of  which  encroach  upon  the 

other  tracts. 
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l8t  Trad. — Ths  deciduous  Forests  of  the  Slopes. — ^These  are  of  CHAP.  VI. 
mucli  the  same  character  as  the  dry  forests  of  the  lesser  hills  and      ^^^ 

plains  of  the  Presidency.     The  trees  are  all  more  or  less  decidn-      

ous  in  the  dry  months  of  January^  February,  and  March,  but  ^^^^o^ 
the  forests  are  never  entirely  bare,  like  the  woods  and  forests  in  dopes. 
Europe  in  the  winter.  Many  trees,  such  as  the  Erythrinas,  Butea 
frondosa^  the  three  Dalbergias,  Schleichera  trijv^ay  Stereospermum 
toylocarpum,  Odina  Wodiery  Terminalia  £elerica,  and  others  burst 
into  flower  in  February,  and  leaf  themselves  rapidly  afterwards, 
before  many  other  trees  have  finished  shedding  their  leaves ;  but 
still  these  tracts  have  a  very  forlorn  appearance  at  this  season, 
and  fire  often  sweeps  through  them  greatly  to  the  disgust  of 
the  Foresters.  In  these  tracts  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
tropica]  trees  of  this  Presidency  are  to  be  met  with,  and  about 
the  lowest  portions,  very  many  of  the  tropical  shrubs  and  weeds, 
which  do  not  belong  at  all  to  our  alpine  flora,  such  as  the  weeds 
amongst  Oapparids,  the  small  Milkworts  {Polygalas),  the  herbs 
and  shrubs  of  Malvacece,  the  Orewias  and  herbs  of  TUiacecBf 
Zizyphus  (several  species),  Vitis  (several  species),  Oa/rdiosper'" 
nmm,  leguminous  weeds  and  herbs,  most  of  the  Oucurbitaeeas, 
many  of  the  Oompositce,  Convolvutacece,  Bcrophulariaeem^  Amara/n-' 
tacecs,  OommelynacecB,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  sedges  and 
grasses. 

The  trees  most  characteristic  of  these  tracts  are  as  follows  :—    —charactor- 

ifliio  trees. 
Hardwickia  tnnata. 
Xylia  dolabiiformis. 
Acacia — ^many  species. 
Albizzia  odoratissima  and  amara. 
Terminalia  tomentosa,  panicalatay  Bele- 

rica,  and  chebula. 
Anogeissus  latif olios. 
Gareya  arborea. 

La^iarstroemia  microcarpa  and  Begina. 
Adina  cordif  olia. 
Stephegyne  parvif olia. 
Stereospermum  xylocarpmn. 
Tectona  g^randis. 
Gmelina  arborea. 
Phyllanthns  emblica. 
Sponia  Wightii. 

Kunbasa  anmdinacea  "I  B-j^boos 
Dendrooalamus  strictosj  ^**""°*^*'"* 


DOlenia  pentagyna. 
Cochlospennum  gossypinm. 
Kydia  <»lycina. 
Bombax  Malabaricnm. 
8tercalia  f oetida,  urens,  villosa,  and 

colorata. 
ErioIcBna  Hookeriana  and  qoinquelo- 

cularis. 
Boswellia  serrata. 
Garaga  pinnata. 
Cedr^  Toona. 
Chloroxylon  Swietenia. 
EUBodendron  fflaacum. 
Schleichera  tnjuga. 
Bachanania  latifolia. 
Mundulea  suberosa. 
Batea  frondosa. 

Dalbergia  latifolia  and  paniculata. 
Ptcat)carpas  marsupium. 

These  tracts  yield  many  of  the  most  valuable  timbers  of  the  — ^alnable 
Presidency,  of  which  the  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
important  :— 


Gedrela  Toona  (White  Cedar). 
Chloroxylon  Swietenia  (the  Satinwood). 
fichleicheia  trijii^  (Puva). 
Dalbergia  latifolia   (the   Blackwood  or 

Rosewood). 
Pterocarnus  marsupium  ( Vengay). 
HArdwickia  binata  (Ach&V 
Xylia  dolabriformis  (Irul). 


Albizzia  odoratissima  (Karangilli). 
Terminalia  tomentosa  (Matti). 
Lagerstroemia  microcarpa  (Yeoteak). 
Tectona  grandis  (Teak). 
Gmelina  arborea. 
Phyllanthus  emblica  (Nelli). 
Santalam  album  (Sandalwood). 
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CHAP.  VI.       2nd  Trad. — The  Moist  Evergreen  Forests  of  the  Slopes. — These 
FlobI.       ^^  grandest  on  the  western  slopes,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000 

. feet   elevation,  where  the  trees  often  attain  200  and  250  feet  in 

green  foresta  l^^ight.     They  are  all  evergreen,  and  their  great  variety  of  foliage 
of  the  slopes,  and  colour  renders  them  exceedingly  beautiful,  some  of  the  young 
leaves  coming  out  pure  white,  others  a  bright  crimson,  others  all 
possible  tints  of  brown,  yellow,  red,  and  green.     These  tracts  are 
exceedingly  moist  from  the  first  showers  in  March  till  the  end  of 
December,  and  during  that  season  abound  with  leeches.     The 
trees  are  often  covered  with  epiphytic  orchids,  ferns,  mosses^ 
balsams,  and  cyrtandracece,  and  there  is  a  glorious  profusion  of 
rattans,  tree-ferns,  climbing  ferns,  and  fine  creepers.     But  what 
may  be  said  to  be  most  characteristic   of  these  forests    is  the 
genus  Strobilanthes  (Acanihacece),  large  shrubs,  which  form  the 
principal  underwood,  and  of  which  29  species  are  found  on  these 
hills.     Some  of  these  flower  every  year,  others  however  only  after 
a  growth  of  six  or  seven  years,  when  they  die  down  and  renew 
themselves  from  seed.     They  almost  all  have  showy  flowers,  and 
many  are  very  beautiful.     The  two   palms,  Caryota  urens  and 
Arenga  Wightii,  are  very  conspicuous  in  these  tracts,  also  several 
specimens  of  rattan  (Calamus) ,  and  three  very  fine  reed  bamboos, 
Beesha  Bheedii,  Oxytenanthera  Thwaitesii  (Munro),  and  Teinos^ 
tachyum  Wightii  (a  very  handsome  broad-leaved  species,  described 
'  by  Munro  as  a  bambusa  from  specimens  only  in  leaf).     Ferns  are 
in  great  profusion,  including  several  tree-ferns,  amongst  which 
the  Alsophila  crinita  (not  yet  introduced  into  English  hot-houses) 
unmatched  in  any  country,   is    very  beautiful.     Sonerilas  and 
balsams  are  also  in  profusion.     OvMiferae^  Rubia^ce,  and  EuphoT" 
hia^^ecB  are  the  orders  perhaps  most  copiously  represented  (next 
to  Acanthacece),  the  first  by  trees,  the  two  last  by  shrubs  and 
trees. 

Above  4,000  feet  these  forests  begin  to  decrease  in  size,  and 
towards  the  plateau  they  gradually  pass  into  what  will  be  treated 
of  as  the  Sholas  or  woods. 

— charaoteris-     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trees  most  characteristic  of  these 

tic  trees.         forests:— 


Polyaltliia  Goffeoides. 
Gkuromia  Cam1)ogiaand  Morella. 
Colophyllnm  tomentosum. 
Mesua  speciosa  and  Ooromandelina. 
PfBciloneuTon  Indictun. 
DipterocarpuB  turbinatns. 
Hopea  parviflora  and  Malabarica. 
Vateria  Indica. 
Ctdlenia  excelsa. 
Leptonycliia  moaccnroides. 
Chickraasia  tabularia. 
Canarium  Btrictom. 
Agl«da  Roxburghiana. 


Beddomea  Indica  and  simplicifolia. 
Qomphandra  axiUaris  and  polymorpha. 
EnonymuB  Indicus  and  angulatus. 
Lophopetalum  Wightianum. 
Harpulia  cupanoides. 
Acrocarpus  mixinifoliiui. 
fiumboldtia  Brunonia  and  Vahliana. 
Saprosma  fragrans,  Wightii,  and  glome. 

rata. 
Baasia  elliptica. 
Pajanelia  Rheedii. 
Myristica  laurifolia  and  corticosa. 
ALieodapline  BemicarpifoUa. 
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Actinodaphne  salicina. 
Cryptocarya  Wightiana. 
Ac^phila  exoelsa. 
Sarcodinium  longif oliiinu 
Agrostistachys  Indica. 
Baccanrea  aapida. 
OstodoB  Zeylanica. 

The  timbers^  as  a  role^  are  not 
the  deciduous  forests,  but  there 
the  following  are  the  chief  : — 

GalophyUmn  tomentoBnm>(Pooin  spar). 
Mesna,  2  spedea  (Ixon  wood). 
Hopea  parviflora. 
„      Malabarica. 
Ghickrassia  tabulazifl  (Chittogong  wood). 


CHAP.  rL 
Floka. 


Cephalocroton  Indicum. 
Bischoffia  Javanica. 
Hexnicyclia  yenusta. 
Artocarpus  hirsuta. 
Gironniera  reticulata. 
Laportea  crenulata. 


of  such  good  quality  as  those  in  — timbers. 
are  valuable  timbers,  of  which 

AcrocarpuB  frazinifolius  (Bed  Cedar  or 

Shingle  Tree). 
BiospyroB  ebenum  (Ebony). 
ArtocarpuB  hirsuta  (Angelli  or  Aynee). 
GKroxmiera  reticulaitt  (£Jio  mongee). 


These  moist  forests  never  reach  quite  down  to  the  plains  any- 
where round  the  Nilagiris,  though  they  do  so  in  parts  of  South 
Ganara,  Coorg,  and  Travancore.  They  always  give  way  at  1,000 
or  more  feet  from  the  base  to  deciduous  forests  or  tracts  composed 
of  nothing  but  reed  bamboos  (Teinostachyum  Wightii), 

Srd  Tract.— The  Sholas  or  Woods   of  the  Plateau.— These    areThe8h(5k8or 
very  similar  in  character  to   the   moist  evergreen  forests  of  the  puteau. 
slopes,  but  from  being  at  a  higher  elevation  the  trees  are  of  different 
genera  and  species,  and  their  growth  is  much  smaller,  70  feet 
being  much  beyond  the  average  height. 

They  are  all  evergreen,  and  the  tints  from  the  new  growth  at 
certain  seasons  very  beautiful.  Myrtacece,  Lauracece^  and  Styracece 
are  the  orders  most  represented  by  trees,  and  the  undergrowth 
is  chiefly  composed  of  Rubia^ous  shrubs  and  Strobilanthes 
{Acanthaeea^. 

The  following  are  the  principal  trees  growing  in  these  sholas:—-  — oharaoteris. 

tic  trees. 


Michelia  KUagirica. 

HydnocarpoB  alpinuB. 

Gk)rdonia  obtnsa. 

EliBocar^uB  oblonguB,  taberonlatiiB  and 

ferragmeuB. 
Melicope  Indica. 
Heynea  trijoga. 
Qomphandra  axillariB. 
Apodytes  Benthamiana. 
Ilex  wightiana  and  denticnlata. 
EuonymoB  crennlatuB. 
MicrotropiB  ramiflora  and  densiflora. 
Turpinia  pomifera. 
Melioema  Amottiana  and  ^nngens. 
Fhotinia  Notoniana  and  Lindieyana. 
Eugenia — many  spedeB. 
Pentapanax  LeschenaultiL 
PolysciaB  acuminata. 


Heptaplenmm  raoemoBum. 

rofltratum. 

renuloBum. 

obovatum. 
Viburnum  punctatum,  erubesoeosy'heban- 

thum,  and  coriaceum. 
Yacdnenm  Leechenaultii,   andNilagiri- 

ense, 
Sapota  elengioidee. 
Symploooe — many  species. 
Lasiosiphon  eriocephalum, 
Machilus  macrantui. 
Phoebe  Wightu. 

Cinnamomum  Zevlanionm,  vmr.  Wightii. 
Tetranthera  Wightiaaa. 
Litsoea  Zeylanica. 
Glochidion — Beveral  Bpecies. 


The  timbers  are  of  much  less  value  than  in  either  of  the-other 
tracts.     The  following  are  those  chiefly  in  use  : — 


—timbers. 


HydnocaxpuB  alpinus. 
Oordonia  obtusi^. 
TemstrAmia  Japonica. 
EkeocarpuB  oblongus. 


Bex  Wightiana. 
Eugenia— several  speoieB. 
EuonymuB  crenolatus. 


•  ^ 
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CHAP.  Vl.  Ferns  and  mosses  abonnd.  Amongst  the  former  Alsophila  laie^ 
brosa,  a  tree  fern,  is  abnndant.  Orchids  are  very  poorly  repre- 
sented. There  is  one  species  of  reed  bamboo  {Arundinaria 
Wightiana)  and  some  shrubby  balsams  and  begonias^  and  the 
following  herbaceous  plants  may  be  enumerated  as  characteristic : — 


Floba. 

— ^f  ems  and 
moases. 


Detmodium  strangalatiim. 
Crotalaria  barbata. 
Fragaria  Indica  and  elatior. 
Sonerila  Bpedosa. 
Hydrocotyle  Jayanica. 
Sanicnla  Europaaa. 
Senecio  corymbosus. 
Chrysog^nmn  heterophylU. 


Halenia  PerottetU. 
PogOBtemon  rotnndatoe. 

,,         8pecio0ii8. 
Gkrardinia  Leachenaultii. 
Elatostema  diversifolia. 

„        sesaile. 
Pilea  -Wl^htiL 
Ghamabamia  cnspidata. 


ThegrasS' 
land  of  the 
plaieaa. 


iith  Tract. — The  Orass-land  of  the  Plateau, — ^This  tract  is  covered 
with  many  shorty  coarse  species  of  grass  which  are  quite  burnt  up 
with  the  frost  and  sun  in  December  and  January.  After  the 
first  showers  in  March  the  growth  is  yery  rapid^  and  numerous 
herbaceous  plants  spring  up.  The  following  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic :^ 


Anemone  riyaliB. 
BanuncYilns  renif  onniB. 
jf  difihiBUB. 

„  WalliohianiiB. 

Viola  serpens. 
Impatiens  Beddomii. 
Chinensis. 
inconspicua. 
n        tomentosa. 
Crotalaria  Formosa. 
Indig^of  era  pedicellata. 
Flemingia  procumbens. 
Potentula  Kleiniana. 
y,         Leschenaoltii. 
„         Bupina. 
Drosera  Burmaniana. 
,,         Indica. 
„         limata. 
Sonerila  grandiflora. 


Pimpinella  Leachenaultii. 
Heradenm  ringens. 
Anaphalis — several  species. 
Gnaphaliam  hypolencnm. 

„  maroescens. 

Senecio — several  species. 
Gentiana  pedioellata. 
Ophelia  corymbosa. 

,,     minor. 
Micromeria  biflora. 
Prunella  vulgaris. 
Pedicularis  PerottetU. 

„  Zeylanica. 

Satyrixim  Nepalense. 

,»        Wightianum. 
Habenaria — many  species. 
Lilium  Nflagiriense. 
Pteris  aquilma. 
Gleichenia  dichotoma. 


^-characteris* 
tic  trees  and 
plants. 


Trees  are  only  here  and  there  loosely  scattered  about  these 
tracts.  These  consist  chiefly  of  Rhododendron  arboreum,  Salix 
tetra^erma,  Celtis  serotina,  Pittosporum,  two  species^  Dodoncea 
viscosa,  Wendlandia  Nottoniana.  The  following  are  the  most 
characteristic  shrubs  :— 


Berberis  Nepalensis. 

,,        anstata. 
Hypericum  Mysorense. 

,,        Hookerianum. 
JSnxjtL  Japonica. 
Indigof era  pulchella. 
Desmodium  rufescens. 
Atylosia  GandoUei. 
Sophora  glauca. 
Cassia  Tmioriensis. 

„      tomentosa. 
Rubus  lasiocarpus. 

„      flavus. 

tf      rugosus. 
Bosa  Leschenaulfiana. 
Cotoneaster  buxif olia. 
Rhodpmyrtus  tomentosa. 
Osbeckia  Ghirdneriana. 


Osbeckia  Wightiana. 
Hedyotis  Lawsonisa. 
stylosa. 
articularis. 
fruticosa. 
,,        pruinosa. 
Lobelia  ezcelsa. 
Gualtheria  fragrantissima* 
ligustrum  Perottetii. 
,,         robustum. 
Jaeniinum  revolntum. 
Clerodendron  serratum. 
Leucas — several  species. 
Eloeagnus  latifolia. 
Strobilanthes  sessilis. 

sessiloides. 
Kunthianus. 


tf 
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The  latter  plant  is  often  gregaiions  and  coyers  several  acres  in  CHAP.  YI. 

extent^  and  when  out  in  flower  is  one  sheet  of  bine,  and  some  flosL 

people  say  that  it  is  from  this  that  the  Nilagiris,  or  Blue  HUls^      

derive  their  name. 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  most  beautiful  plants  — beaatifiii 
found  in  these  hills :—  P^**- 


If 

»> 

9t 


Fagnea  CoromaiideHna  (Slopes). 
Rhododendron  arboreum  (Plateau). 
Ceropegia  Decaianeana  (Suap4ra  Gh&t). 

,,        elegans  (Ckxmoor). 
Exacum  Perottetii  (      „      ). 
(Eg^etia  pedimcii]ata(Nortiiem  Slopes). 
Impatiens  acaulis  (Sisap&ra  Gh&t). 
nvalis. 

Denisonii  (Sisapiia  Qhit^. 
Mnnronii  (      „  „    ). 

Jerdonii    In  m    )• 

macolata  (Paikar^). 
latifolia       \  (Kdtagiri       and 
frotioosa      )       Ooonoor). 
Yigna  Wiffhtii  (Nortlrani  Slopes). 
Bauhinia  Phcenicea  (Siupira  GQikt). 
Osbeckia  Gkudneiiana  rPUtean). 
„        Wightiana     (      „     ). 
Sonerila  grandiflora  (Avalanch^). 
meciosa    (Ootacamand). 
elegans        fSisapAra  Ohii)* 
yeraioolor   (      „  „  )- 

azillariB       (      „  ^^   }• 

Paasifilora  Leschenaultii  (Ckxmoor). 
Pavetta  siphonantha  fSisap&ra  Gh&t). 
Saprosma  xragrans      (      „  ,,  j. 

Hamiltonia  suaveolens  (Kalhatti  Ghat). 
Yaccmeum  Leschenaultii  (Plateau). 
„  Nflagiriense  (      „     ). 

Lysimachia  Japonica       (      v     )* 
Symplooos  pulchra  (Sisa^&ra  Ghit). 
Jasminnm  revolutum  (Fiateau). 
Alstonia  venenata  ^Goonoor  GMt). 
Beaumontia  Jerdoniana(Northem  Slopes) . 


99 

l> 

9> 
>1 


Hoya  paucifiora  (Sisapira  Gh&t). 
Bouoerosia  difhisa       )    (Foot  of  Hilla, 

fy         umbellata  j       Southern). 
Porana  raoemosa  (Western  Slopes). 
Rivea  tilisefolia  )  (Foot  olHillsand 

Ipomea  campanulata  )  Western  Slopes). 
Argyreia  splendens  (Western  Slopes). 
„  speciosa    (      „  „    ). 

Ipomea  yitifolia  (Southern  Slopes). 
Solanum  ferox  (Northern  Slopes). 

„       Wightii  (Coonoor). 
Torenia  Asiatica  (Sisap&ra  Ghit). 
Pedicularis  Perottetii  (Sisap&ra). 
uSschynanthus  Zey]anica(Si8ap4ra  Ghit)  • 
Klugia  Notoniana  (Coonoor  Gn&t). 
Pajanelia  Rheedii  (Western  Slopes). 
Thunbergia  Hawteyniana  (E6tagiri). 
„  Mysorensis  \  (Western 

„  Wightii       j       Slopes). 

Starobilanthee  gosminus  (Sisap^ra). 

mridus  (Neduwattam). 

tristift  (Sisap&raGh&t). 

sexennis  (Ootacamand). 

pulcherrimus  (    „     ). 

paniculatus  (Western 

Slopes). 

yiolaceus  (Sisap6ra). 
Barl^a  inyolucrata  (Coonoor  Ghit). 
Hedychium  ooronaxinm  (Western  Slopes). 
Alpinia  Rheedii  (    ,,  ,,      i. 

Kusa  omata  (    „  »»      }. 

Gloriosa  superba         (Southern  Slopes). 
Idlium  Nflagiriense    (       „  ,,    ). 


99 
99 


»> 


All  the  above  are  well  worthy  of  introduction  into  gardens  and 
hot-houses.  The  orchids  are  very  poor  compared  to  those  of  the 
Himalayas  and  Burmah^  but  the  following  are  well  worthy  of 
cultivation  :— 


I>endrobium  aqueum  (Western  Slopes). 
Cslogyne— all  the  species  (Plateau). 
Arundma  bambusilcuia  (Western  Slopes). 
Ipsia  Ifalabarica  (      »  >»    )• 

Cyrtoptera  flava  (      „  „    ). 

fusea  (      „  „    ). 


» 


Vanda  spathulata  fNorthem  Slopes). 
„      Roxburglu?       „  „  ) 

iErides  crispum  (Western  Slopes). 

„      lindleyana  (Kit^ri  and  Coonoor). 
Calanthe  masuca  (Plateau  in  Shdlas). 
Platanthera  Susannss  (Western  Slopes). 


One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  species  of  ferns  have  been 
detected  on  these  hills,  and  probably  others  only  known  from  other 
districts  will  yet  be  discovered  on  the  western  slopes. 

Two  of  these  ferns,  Lastroea  scabrosa  and  ferruginea  axe,  it  is 
believed^  not  found  elsewhere. 
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CHAF.  VI.      The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  flowering  plants^ 
ji^n^      {eruB,  and  mosses  found  on  these  hills  :— * 


List  of 
fiofraring 
pUnli. 
— Diootjr- 

VddODMm 


CSematif  tmilarifolia,  WalL 
„      Gonriana,  Box6, 
„       Wightiana,  Waff. 

Narayelia  Z^lanioa,  2>.C. 

Anemone  liTulari*,  Sam, 


DillenU  Indica,  Z. 
ff       bracteata,  W. 


Miohelim  champaca,  X. 
„       Nflagirica,  Zmk. 


DICOTYLEDONES. 

BAKXmCfULACVJB. 


Thalictrum  JaTanicum,  Bl, 
Banuncnlua  renilormifl,  WaU» 

diffuflus,  2>.C. 

Wallichiaaiia,  Ui, 


n 
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DlIXINIACBX. 

Dillenia  pentagysa,  Roxh, 


Maonoliacba. 

I  Eadmira  Wightiana,  Ait. 

Akonic&b. 


Uvaria  Zeylaniea,  Z. 

Artabotrye  Steylanicua,  B.  f,it  T. 

Unonapannoea,  Dmlt. 

Polyaltnia  ooffeoides,  Bmth.  et  Eh.  f, 
iragrani,  Bmth,  H  H,f, 
oeraaoidea,  B^nih.  et  H,f, 
korinti,  BmUh.  €t  H.f. 
saberofla,  Bmth.  et  S.f, 


ft 


Fhoeanthna 


C118,  BetUL 


Itfilinaa  Indica,  Zeteh, 

„      Nilaguica,  Bedd, 
Gk>niotlia]amiu  WainAdensiB,  Btdd. 
Saccopetalnm  tomentoenm,  S,/.  H  T. 
Alphonsea  latea,  S,f.  9t  T, 

,9  Madxaspatana,  Bedd, 

Orophea  Thomaoni,  Bedd, 
BocageaDalaeUii,  jff./.  $t  T. 


MBlfl8PXIMA0S.B. 


Tinoflpofm  Malabarioa,  Mitrt, 
„         cordifolia,  Miert, 
Anamirta  coccnlns,  W.  $t  A. 
Tiliaoora  racemoaa,  CoUbr, 
Oocculua  villosos,  J),C, 


Stephania  rotunda,  Lour, 

n       hemandifolia,  Wtdp^ 
CiflsampeloB  Pareiia,  Linn. 
Cydea  poltata,  J7.  /.  et  T. 


Berberis  Kepalensia,  8pr. 


Bbbbxkidbjb. 

I  Berberis  arintata  L,0, 

PAPAViaACBiB. 

Argemone  Mezicana,  Z. 

FUMA&IACBJB. 

Fumaria  parviflora,  Z««fi. 
Cbuoifxbjb. 


Nasturtium  officinale,  Br, 
„  Indicum,  I>,Q, 

Cardamine  Africana,  X. 

„         aubumbellata,  Hooh^ 


Cleome  monophylla,  Z. 

„      yisoosa,  X. 
G^rnandropsiB  ]>entaphylla,  D,  0, 
Kiebuhiia  liearia,  D.(7. 
OrateBTa  religioea,  F&rtt. 
Gadaba  Indica,  Lamk, 
CappariB  grandiflora,  WaU, 


Cardamine  hirsuta,  X. 
CapBella  Bursa-pastoriB,  Moneh, 
Lepidium  Bativum,  X. 


Cafpartdba. 


CappariB  Zeylanica,  Linn, 
divarioata,  Lamk, 
aphylla,  Bottb, 
Boxborghii,  D,0. 
grandiB,  X./. 
norrida,  X.  /. 
tenera,  JDaly, 
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ViOLACSJB. 


^ola  Fftfcrinii,  jO,C. 
„     aetpenB,  WaU. 


I  lonidinm  snfirniioosiim,  Ouig. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Floaa. 


BixnoLB. 


Cochlospenniim  goasypiiim,  DO^ 
Soolopia  aranata,  CIom^ 
Flaooortia  nuntena,  Orah. 


Flaoooztia  aepiaria,  Bt>xh. 
Hydnocarpiu  Wijg-litiazia,  Bl. 
alpina,  Wight, 


19 


PmOSPOBlLB. 

„  Kilagirieiue,  W,$t  A.         \ 


Folygala  arillata,  Horn, 
Javaiia,  D.C. 
leptalea,  B.C* 
penicazifldfolia,  D,0. 

elongata,  KlmU 


POLTOAIAB. 


Polygala  GhinensiB,  X. 

„        Sibirica,  X. 

„  telephioidoB,  WUId, 
Salomonia  oDlongifolia,  D.C. 
Xanthophyllum  layeaoeDS,  JSoxhm 


Silene  galHca,  L. 
Ceorastiuin  Indicom,  W.  H  A, 

91        yol^tiimy  X. 
SteUaria  pamculata,  jBdj^. 


Oabtophtlxab. 


Stellaria  uliginosa,  X. 
Arenaria  Nflagirieiuds,  JT,  $t  A* 
Speotgnla  aryeofliB,  X. 
Drymaria  oordata,  WiUd. 


Portnlaoa  olenusea,  X. 

^Vnghtiana,  WaU. 


i» 


POBTULACACBJI. 


I  Talinnm  cnneif  oliiim,  WiUd, 


I 


Elatine  Amerioana,  Ami, 
Bergia  airnnannioideg,  S»xi. 


Elatdtbjb. 


I  BeEgiayertioeData,  WiUd. 


I 


Hypericum  Hysoranse,  Sfpm, 

Hookerianiim,  W.  it  A, 
hmnifiunimi  X* 


»> 


tt 


Hypericum  Nepanleiife,  ChoUf, 
„         Japenicom,  Thimk^ 


GVTTITIILB. 


tiaCambogia,  Jkunmsi, 
„        ICorella,  Iktrouu, 
„        oyalifolins,  Sookf. 
Oalophyllimi  tomentoeum,  JT. 

Wi§^tiaaun,  JTaU. 


»> 


Galophyllimi  Walkeri,  Wtght. 
Mesoa  speciofla,  OKoitff, 

„    Coromandeliiia,  Wight. 
Poedloneuron  Indicmn,  Bedd, 


TemsttOmia  Japonioa^  Thmb* 
Smya  Japanioa,  Thmb, 


TMBOKVFBJBilDACMM. 

I  Gordonia  obtnsa,  JTall. 


DiTTSBOOABPBiB. 


DipierocarpiiB  tarbinatiu,  Oari. 
Ancistrodadiu  HejmeaniiB,  JTatt. 
Yaiica  fiozbunrghiaiia,  B,C* 
Shorea  Talma,  Boxh, 


Hopea  parvifloia,  Bedd, 
,y      Wightiapa,  JFali, 
„      Malabarica,  Bedd. 

Valeria  Indica,  X. 

14 
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CHAP.  VI. 

VhOMA. 


Maltacbjb. 


ICalya  Tertioellata,  X. 
8ida  hmniliB,  Wiild, 
„    yLjwnaiaBf  W>  it  A, 
„    spinoM,  X. 
ft    carpinifolia,  X. 
n    rhoxnbifolia,  X. 
„    oordifolia,  X. 
Abutilon  Aaiaticiiiii,  O.  JDom. 
,,        Indicmn,  6^.  Don, 
91        grayeolanSy  W.  et  ji» 
yy        oriBpuii.  O,  Jkm, 
tf        Nflaginenie,  Uu§ur0<. 
Urena  lolMta,  X. 
„     sinaata,  X. 
,1     repanda,  JSoxB, 
Pavonia  gleohonufolia,  A.  JKM. 


PkTonia  odorata,  JTiUd. 
Dacaflchistia  triiobata,  Wifkt 

„  crot<mifolia»  W.  st  A. 

Hibucos  flolandxa,  VMw. 

oanesoens,  Ay«M. 

lonariifoliuB,  WiXld, 

pandarofonniB,  Bum. 

▼itifoliiiB,  X. 

cannabiniiB,  X. 

aognloaiu,  Jfotf. 
Theapeaia  Lampas,  JMm.  omi  Q\h9. 
Eydia  calydna,  ioxh. 
Bombaz  Malabaricom,  D,C. 
Eriodendron  anfraotuosam,  i>,C 
Cullenia  excelBa,  Wi^hi, 


BnBCULLkdJB. 


Stercnlia  foBtida,  X. 
nrexiB,  Boxb, 
Tillon,  Soxb. 
guttata,  JRoxb, 
,1        ooloiata,  Motfb, 
Helicteres  iaoia,  X. 
Pterospennnm  HeyneaDnm,  Wall. 

glabreaoenB,  W.  tt  A. 


Eriolmia  Hookeriaaa,  JT.  et  A. 

,,         ^umquelociilaziB,  Wight. 
Melhania  incana,  JZipyn*. 

„        cazmabina  Wights 
Melochia  oorchorilolia,  2. 
Waltheiia  Indica,  X. 
Leptonyohia  moacuroideB,  jBmML 


»» 


TXLIACmB. 


Grewia  oolnnmaris,  8w. 

emazginata,  W.  et  A. 
papumolia,  Vakl. 
aalVifolia,  Htfm, 
orbiculata,  Moiil. 
tiliiefolia,  Vahl. 
pilosa,  Lam. 
▼iUoM,  WUld. 
mYiltiflora,  /w«. 
liByigata,  Vahl. 


Grewia  abntOif olia,  /mm. 
Triumfetta  piloaa.  Both, 

„         rhomboidda,  /m^. 
„         rotandifolia.  Lam, 
Coiohonui  olitoriufl,  X. 

,,        triloonlarifl,  X. 
ElsBOoazpus  oblongua,  Omrtn. 
tuberoolatiui,  Bosb. 
fermgixMiiB,  Wight. 
Himroniiy  WigfU. 


19 


Linum  MyBoranae,  JffyiM. 
Hugonia  mystax,  L, 


I  Erytbroxylon  momogyiraiiif  JBmp^. 


Malpiohiaoxs. 
Hiptage  madablota«  Qmrtn, 


GmANIAGUB. 


Geranium  Nepalente,  8u>Ht. 
Oxalifl  oornicmata,  X. 
BiophYtompoHph^Umn,  Mumro, 
Impatieiia,  Beddoinii,  ^oo^/. 

modesta,  Wight. 

orchioides,  Beid, 

acaulia,  Am. 

rivalis,  Wight. 

Denisonii,  B$dd» 

Chinensia,  X. 

Gardneriana,  Wight, 

setosa,  XT/,  it  T. 

Eleiniif  Ir.  ft  A. 

inoQDBpicua,  Bm^. 


Impatieiis  tenella,  Sigm. 
oppositifolia,  X. 
tormentoia,  Hiym. 
latifolia,  X. 
Leedhenanltii,  Wall, 
ladda,  Segne. 
(Joughii,  Wight, 
balBamina,  X. 
Munronii,  Wight. 
dasyBpenna,  Wight* 
frotioosa,  J>.  0. 
JerdoniflB,  Wight, 
campaniilata,  Wighi, 
n&Rculatai  Wight* 


fy 
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BUTACUB. 


Evodia  Bozborghiaika,  BmtJL 
Helioope  Indica,  Wlaht, 

Zaatluoylon  ovalif oUmnt  Wight, 
ff  tetraspcnniiiii,  W.  tt 

,,  Blietaa,  D.C. 

Toddalia  acnleata,  Fru, 

Acranychia  lanxif olia,  BL 

Olyooamis  pentaplnrlla,  Corr^ 

Hniraya  exotioa,  X. 

ClaoBeoa  WiUdenoTii. 


A. 


limonia  4MadimriTna,  L* 
,»       alata,  W.  ti  A. 

LuTvnga  eleuthenndxa,  DaJy. 

Parami^ya  monophylla,  WighL 

Atalantia  monophylla,  Cirr, 
y,        raoemofla,  IPl  H  A, 
„        Ceylaoica,  Wight. 

CitroB  annntinm,  L. 

Fennua  elq^hantnm,  Corr^ 

JB^  manneloB,  Oorr^ 


CHAP.  VL 

Flosa. 


Oehna  sqiuuTOfla,  L, 


SniAmuBBJB. 
Ailanthtts  ezcelsa,  Roxh, 

OCHNAOSJB. 

\  Gtomphia  angnstifolia,  Vahk 


Boflwellia  Bertata,  BoxK 
Oamga  piimata,  MMh. 
Balflamodendron  Benryi,  Am, 


BURSSBACXJL 


Protimn  caudatum,  W,  §t  A, 
Canariuin  Btrictnm,  BMh, 


HiLiAcax. 


Naregamla  alata,  IF.  H  A. 
Munronia  Wallichii,  Wight, 
M elia  Aaadiraohta,  L, 

„     Azedaradi,  L, 
GipadeBBa  fraticoBa,  Bl. 
DyBOzylum  Malabaricnm,  B^dd, 
Aglaia  Boxburghiana,  Miq. 
LaDsiiim  in^mwantiin,  B^dd, 
Amoora  Bohitoka,  W.$tA. 


WalBnra  piBcidlay  Bo»h, 
Hevnea  triloga,  Boxh. 
Beddomea  Indica,  Hookf, 

„        rimpUcifolia,  Bedd, 
S<rpdda  febrixuga,  Jun, 
CmckraBBta  tabulariB,  /mm. 
Cednla  Toona,  Boxh. 
Chloroxylon  Swietenia,  jD.CL 


Chaxllxtiaoxs. 
ChaiUetia  gelonioidsB,  HookJ^ 


Olaz  Wi^tiaiia,  Wall 
Canajera  BKeedii ,  €fm$l. 
Opilm  amentacea,  Bosh. 
CJOTiphaadra  azillaxiBy  WaH 

polynunpha,  Wight, 


>f 


Apodytee  Benthamianay  WighL 

„       Beddomei,  Matt, 
Mappia  f oetida,  Mier$, 
fiazcoBtigiiia  Eleinii,  W,  et  A. 


Ilex  Halabaxiea,  Bedd, 
„  dantiovlaita,  WaU, 


Ilioimilb. 


Hex  Gardneriana,  Wight, 
„  Wigbtianay  WaU, 


OiLAflntlKBJB. 


Eiion3rxniiB  IndicuB,  ffe^ne, 
crenulatns.  Wall. 
Berratif olixLS,  Bedd. 
angulatuB,  Wight. 
Glyptopetalum  ffnindiflonixn,  Bedd, 
MicrotropiB  latiioliay  Wight. 
lamiflora,  Wight. 
denBiflora,  Wight. 
microoaipa,  Wight. 
oyalifolia,  Wight. 


M 


Lopbopetalom  Wigbtianuia,  Ami, 
PleuroBtylia  Wigbtii,  W.  et  A. 
CelastroB  panicnJata,  WiUd. 
OynmoBporia  emarginata,  Both, 

»»  mantana,  Boxh. 

Elnodendron  glaucmn,  Fere. 
Hippocratea  obtnsif  olia,  Boxi, 
Safeuaa  prionoideB,  B.  0. 


n 


oblonga,  Wall, 
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Ventilago  Madnupatanay  Omrtn* 
„  •     BombaienaiB,  DoA. 

ZiByikhTU  jajuba,  Lamk, 
glabrata,  Me^ne, 
nummularia,  W.  ti  A. 
OBDoplia,  Mill, 
zylopynia,  WiUd. 
incnrva,  Soxh. 


n 
n 
ff 
ff 


Zisyphtu  homday  Bn^th. 

Bhamnns  wightii,  IF.  $tA. 
Scatea  Indlca,  Bronan^ 
Saaeretia  opi>o«itiloiia,  Br^ngn* 
Colabiina  Asiatioa,  Brongn, 
Gk)i]aiua  niicrocaxpa,2>.(7. 


VitiB  qTiadTafigwlaria»  WalL 
„     repeoB,  fF.  H  A, 
diaoolor,  Laiy, 
adnata,  WdU, 
tomentoaa,  Heym. 
latifolia,  Soxh^ 
Indica,X. 


f» 


n 


AXPBUDBJI. 


9» 


VitiB  Rheedu,  W,  #<  A. 

Himalayana,  Brand. 

anricuXeufca,  Boxb. 

lanoeolaria,  Boxb, 
n     pedata,  Vahl, 
Leea  macarophyUa,  Boxb, 

aambuciiia,  WiUd, 


»9 
99 

f> 


99 


SAPIKDACUk 


CardioBpermnm  haUoacabunit  X. 
^  oaneBoens,  WaU. 

Hemigyroaa  defidens,  Bedd, 
Eriogu>sBiiin  edule,  B»C, 
AUophyllas  oobbe,  Bl, 
Bchleidieia  trijQga,  WiOd, 


Sapindos  erectne.  Stem, 
NepheUum  Lonj^ma,  Oamb, 
Harpulia  copanoideB,  Boxb, 
Dodicmiea  yisooaa,  Lam, 
Turpioa  pomif era,  VmUn 


Melioema  Axnottiazia,  Wight. 
„       pungenB,  WaU, 


Sabbaobjl 

I  Meliosma  Bimplicifoliay  Boxb, 


Rhus  TAjtoteotOBf  Htym, 
Mangif  er»  Indica,  L, 
Buchanania  latif  olia,  Boxb, 
Odina  Wodier,  Boxb, 
Bemecarpufl  anacAxdiuniy  L, 


Akacaxdiaobjl 


SemeoaxpoB  Gvahami,  Wioht, 
HoUgama  lonffif olia,  Bom, 
Nothopegia  Oolebrookiana,  Bl, 
Spondias  mangileray  P#r«. 


Ck>2mABA0BJB. 

ConnaroB  monocarpuB,  X. 

Lbqumino&b. 
Sub-Order  Bapilionae$m, 


Cxotalaxia  rabiginofla,  WUld, 

var.  Wightiana,  OraK 
calYdfia,  8ehr, 
barbata,  Grah, 
MvBoreiiBiBy  Roth, 
hirta,  WUld, 
spedoaa,  ffeyne, 
fulva,  Both, 
longipes,  W,et  A, 
obtecta,  Orah, 
candicana,  W.  ei  A, 
KadnrenaiB,  Wight, 
janoea,  X. 
Formoaa,  Orah, 
Leschenaultii,  D,C, 
retuaa,  X. 
yexrucoBa,  X. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
t9 
99 
99 
99 
9> 
99 
99 
99 


Orotalaria  tec^  Bath, 
BeriooBi,  Betty, 
wmpeoAcmngf  Vmt, 
evolvuloidea,  Wight* 
dubia,  Orah, 
adottlaria,  Sam, 
humifiua,  Orah» 
albida,  Soyne, 
linifolia,  X. 
biflo^^X. 
xuina,  Burnt, 
Notonii,  W,  et  A, 
labumifoUa,  X. 
olavata,  W,  et  A, 

Psoralea  oorylifolia,  X. 

Indigof era  cordif olia,  Hoyne, 
enneaphylla,  X. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
91 
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ft 
» 

11 
»9 


9) 


91 
99 
99 


Indigof era  unifloia,  ffe^ne. 
pentaphylla,  Z. 

'  tenuif olia,  Botil. 
pedioeUata,  W.HA. 
parvifolia,  Htyne. 
naodda,  Kom, 
polchella,  BMb» 
ooDrulea,  Boxb, 
TephroBia  tinctoria,  Bnrt. 
incana,  Orah. 
diffofla,  W.eiA, 
„         calophylla,  Bedd. 
Hundnlea  saberoea,  Benth. 
Milletea  spleiideiia,  W.  $t  A. 
Smithia  oapitata,  Bah, 
setolofla,  Buh. 
gradlia,  BnUh. 
blanda,  JTmil, 
OeisBaspU  oristata,  W.  et  A, 
Zoniia  aoffufltif dUa,  $w, 
Ongeiiua  aalbergioidfls,  Bmth. 
Dosmodinm  oe^aalotes,  Wall, 
ly  tnauetraiiii  B,C, 

labloliiiiiiy  B.C. 
gyraos,  B.C, 
polycaipum,  B,C, 
ml eaoeou,  B.  (7.  (f erragmeum. 

Wall.) 
Boalpe,  B,0. 
beterophyUum,  B,0. 
pnlchelliim,  B.C, 
oongertum,  Wight, 
Dennodium  Wlghtii,  Orah. 
Paenduthiia  vitdda,  W,  et  A, 
Alyaioazpiia  monilifer,  B,C, 

munmnlaiifoliiu,  B.C, 
Btyiaeifdliiu,  B,C, 
rogcwiifli  B.C, 
moaDomSf  Benth, 


99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 

99 


9f 
99 
99 


Abros  precatoiimi,  X. 
Glitoria  tematea,  L. 
Dnmaaia  yilloaa,  B.C. 
Sbuteria  vestita,  'W.  et  A. 
TerammiB  labiaHs,  L, 
Eiyfhzina  Indica,  L. 

ff  stiicta,  Boxh,     • 

ff  saberofla,  JBU>xb, 

Muouna  monoflpenniim,  B.C, 

,,       gigantea,  B.C, 
Butea  frondosa,  Boxb. 
Spatholobus  parviflonxB,  Boxh, 
Galactia  tenmflora,  W,  et  A. 
Pueraria  tuberosa,  B.  C, 
PhaaeolTU  Mnngo,  X. 

„         trineryius,  Seyne, 
fy         BexniorectuB)  X. 
Vigpa  Wigbtii,  Benth, 
Douchos  nlcatoB,  Klein. 
Donbaria  Heynei,  W.et  A, 
AtyloBia  Caadollei,  W.  et  A, 
albicans,  Benth, 
rngoea,  W.  et  A, 
n        8caraboBoid68,  Benth, 
Cvliata  Boario6a,  Ait. 
BbynchoBia  minima,  B.C, 
„         sericea,  Span, 
ff         fllipee,  Benth. 
Flemingia  Granamiana,  W.  et  A, 

,f        procumbens,  Wight, 
Dalbergia  latifolia,  fios3. 
„        paniculata,  Boxb, 
f,       frondosa,  Boxb. 
PterooaxpuB  maxsapium,  Boxb, 
DezTiB  oblonga,  Binth, 

,1      BoaTidflnfl,  W.  et  A, 
P<mganiia  glabra,  r«i/. 
Calpurma  anrea,  Lam. 
SopiLora  beptaphylla,  X» 
glauca,  Leeeh, 


99 
99 
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Flora. 


99 


Sub-Order  Caealpiniem, 


Mesoneoron  cnconatam,  W,etA, 
CfBfialpmia  paniculata,  Boxb, 
„        mimosoidfie,  Zam, 
Pterolobimn  laoerans,  Br. 
Acrocaxpns  fraadnif oUhb,  Wight, 
Wagatea  spicata,  Bals, 
Poinciana  elata,  L, 
Gaasia  fistula,  X. 

tomeotoea,  X. 

Timorienwn,  B.C, 

montana,  Segne, 

anricnlata,  X. 

oocidentalu,  X. 


99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


Gaasia  pumila,  Xam. 
„      Wallicbiana,  B.C, 
„      Eleinii,  W,  et  A, 
Baubinia  raoemosa,  Lam. 
„       Malabarioa,  Boxb, 
„       piinnirea,  X. 
„        Yablii,  W.  et  A, 
„       Bentbamii,  Bedd, 
Hnmboldtia  BntnoniB^  Wall. 
„         Vahliana,  Wight, 
TamarinduB  Indicus,  X. 
Hardwidda  binata,  Boxb, 


Sub"  Order  Mimoem, 


Entada  Pnrsastba,  B.C, 
Vxo&ojpis  spidgera,  X. 
DicrostadiTB  dnerea,  B.C, 
Himoea  rabicanUs,  Lam, 
Xylia  dolabriformis,  Benth, 
Acacia  Arabica,  Willd. 

leacophlcea,  Willd, 

Oatedia,  WUld. 

Biindza,  Boxb. 

feiruginoa,  Willd, 


99 
99 
19 


99 


Acacia  pennata,  Willd, 
„     c»da,  W.  et  A, 
„     Inteia,  WtUd. 
Albizda  Lebbek,  Willd. 

odoratiflsima,  Willd. 
stipnlata,  B.C, 
amara,  Willd. 
„        procera,  Willd, 
Pithecolobimn  bigeminimiy  WiUd. 
diUce,  WtUd. 


99 
99 
19 


99 
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Parinarinm  Indicum,  JBedd, 
Pygenm  Geylanicum,  Omrtn. 
BabuB  laaiucaipiiB,  Sw, 

ff      flavns,  Mam» 

ff      niflosoBy  8ic. 
Fragaria  Indica,  Andr, 

„      elatior,  W.  $t  A. 
PotentOla  Klfflniana,  W.  it  A. 


fiOBAeiA. 


PotentOla  Leschenaoltiana. 
,,        sapina,  W.  it  A, 
Alchemxlla  mlgaria,  Z. 
Bosa  Leachenaaltiaaa,  Bid.  it  Thar. 
Cotoneaater  buxif  olia,  Wiail, 
Photinea  Notooiaiia,  ValL 

Lindleyaiia,  JT-  it  A. 


9f 


BAXrmJLQMM, 

Parnaaaia  Wightiana,  JTaU. 

CBA88XrLA0BJB. 


BryophyUum  oalydnuniy  Saliib, 
Kalanchoe  ladniafai,  2>.d 


I  BLalanchoe  giandxflora,  WiUl, 


Droaeia  Burmanxii,  Vahl, 
yy      Tndioai  X. 


Dbosbracbx. 

I  Droaera  limata,  JSom. 


Serpicula  Indica,  TAir. 


HALO&AaUB. 

I  Myriophylliiin  Indicum,  JFUld. 


n 

n 
n 


Bhikophorbji. 
Canillia  integernina,  D,0, 

GOXBBSTAOBJB. 


tomentoea,  Soxb. 
panioolata,  Moxb, 
Axiuiia,  Roxi. 
BeUerica,  Maxb, 
catappa,  JTilid. 


Terminalia  chelnila,  JUtM. 
AnoffeiaauB  latif olios,  JTaU, 
(>>mbrehim  Wightiaaa,  Wail, 
Quiaqualia  MalaDarioa,  Bidd. 
Gyrocazpua  Jaoquini,  JBoxb. 


Mtbtaoba. 


PfBdium  guyara,  Z. 

BhodomyrtoB  tomentoaa,  I>,0, 

Eugeoia  jambolana,  Z. 

calophyUifolia,  Wiffht. 
Amottiaiia,  Wight, 
montana,  WiglU, 
Malabarioa,  .SMitf . 
lanceolata,  Wight. 


ft 

•> 
9» 


Eugenia  '^^htii,  Bidd. 

Mnnioniiy  Wight. 

hemiaphierioa,  Wight. 

braoteata,  Boxb. 
„        Mooniana,  Wight. 
Baxnngtonia  laoemoaa,  Boxb. 
Careya  arbarea,  Boxb. 


n 
n 


Mblastomaobjl 


Oabedhaa  Leachenaultiana. 

fy       Gkminariana,  Wight. 

„       Wightiana,  Binti. 

yy        aapera,  Bl. 
Melaatoma  Malabathricomy  Z. 
Sonerila  grandiflora,  Wight. 

f^       Bpedofla,  sinker. 


Sonerila  elegana,  Wight. 

„       yendoolor,  Wight. 

n       aziUaris,  Wight. 

^       Bheedii,  Wall. 
Medinilla  radicana,  Bon. 
Memecylon  umbellatum,  Bum. 


Woodfotdia  tomentoaa,  Saliib, 
Lagerfltroemia  BeginiD,  Boxb. 


liTTEBJLBIXX. 


Iliigentroemia  microcarpa,  Wights 
n  lanoeolata,  Wall. 
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JoniflBa  TiUoas,  Zam, 
Ladwigia  psoetxata,  Moxb, 


Oaaeaxia  iomentofla,  Soxb. 
„        eacttlenta,  Rogb» 


(hfOOBAXimJB. 

Cin»a  alpina,  Wifhi. 

CHAP.  VI. 
Floba. 

Saxtdackb. 

Oaaearia  Waisidensis,  Bedd. 

Faariflola  Tjeechenanltii. 


Pa88I7L0RBJI. 

I  Modeoca  l^nghtiana,  Vahl. 


Tridioeanthespalmata,  JSaxi, 

Gynmopetalum  Wightiiy  Amt, 
LafEa  pentaadxa,  £asb. 
Momoidica  dioioa,  SasA. 
Cucimufl  pubeeoeiiB,  Wiild, 


Cttoubbitacbjb. 


Citrnlliu  oolocynthis,  X. 

Gephalandza  Indica,  W,  it  A.  (Gooomia). 

Bryoxiia  lacmioaa,  X. 

Mukia  soabeUay  Am, 

Zanonia  Indioa,  X. 


Begonia  Malabarica,  Drf. 
-       dipetala,  Orah, 
sabpeltata,  Wight, 


n 


BsoomAOBA. 


Begonia  inllaz,  D,0, 

minima,  Bedd, 


9» 


DATI8CBJB. 

Tetiameles  nadiflora,  B,  Br, 

FZCOIDBJI. 

Mollngo  spergnla,  X. 


fiydrocotyle  oonlerta,  Wight, 
„         Jayanica,  Thunb, 
Sanicala  Emopnay  var.  elata,  Ham, 
BnpleurDm  dirtichophyllum,  W,  it  A* 

mncronatuniy  W,  it  A, 

faloatum,  X. 

plantaginifolinm,  Wight, 


n 
n 


Pimpinella  Oandolleana,  W,  it  A. 

»,        Leechenanltii,  D,0, 
Schnltsia  involucrata,  Miq, 
Herademn  Sprengliannm,  W,  it  A, 
B!ook«9rianiim,  W.  it  A, 
rigens,  W,  it  A, 
ligoBfeidfolia,  W,  it  A, 


n 


«> 


Alalia  If  alabarica,  Bidd, 
Penta^anax  Leschenaultii,  1),0, 
Polysciafl  acuminata,  Wight, 
Heptapleunun  racemosom,  Wight, 


Heptapleurum  rostratmn,  Wight* 
t9  obovatiun,  Wight, 

„  yennloram,  W,  it  A, 

sp.  noY.P  (Siflapiia  Qhit) 


»> 


LO&AMTHACIA. 


« 

Lonnthns  lonioeioidei^  X. 

NLLagirienfliB,  W,  it  A, 
intennediuB,  Wight, 
recnmiB,  Watt, 
Baddleoides,  JDar, 
memecylifoHna,  W,  it  A, 
longiflonia,  Dmt. 


n 
n 
ft 
n 
ff 


Ixnanthiu  tomentosiis,  Bi^m, 
„         lagenifenu,  Wight. 

Yiflcnm  monilif  orme,  Bl, 
„      orbicalatimit  Wight* 
„      orientale,  Wittd, 
ff     oapiteUatnm,  9m* 


Alangivni 


Thw, 


COBITACBJB. 

I  ICastizia  arborea,  Wight, 
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«_^_.         LonioeFa  lignstrina,  Wail, 
"^^'  „       Leeohenaultii,  ITaU, 

Vibunuun  punotatmn,  Sam. 


GAPRirOUACBJI. 


YibunLum  erabesoens,  Wali. 

hebanthnin,  IF.  •<  A, 
ooxiaoemiiy  Bl, 


tf 


ff 


RVBIACBJ!. 


AnthooephalnB  Gadambuay  jBm^.  . 
Adina  oordifolia,  Boxh. 
Stephegyne  parvif olia,  Bo»b. 
Hymenodictyon  oboyatmn,  Watt, 
„  ezoelsnm,  Boxb. 

Wendlandia  Notoniana,  Watt, 
DenteUa  repens,  Fortt, 
Argostemma  i)p.  P 
Neurocalyx  Hcx^eriaiiTU,  Wight. 
Hedyotis  Lawsonis,  W.tt  A. 
styloaa,  Br. 
azticulaziB,  Br. 
fmtioofla,  L. 
pnunofla,   W.  et  A. 
YerticellariB,  Watt. 
hinatiflsiina,  Bedd, 
anrionlaiia,  Z. 
glabella,  J?r. 
Oldnnlandia  Heynei,  Br. 

„  aspera,  Me^ne. 

Anotis  Leschenaultiaiia,  W.  et  A. 
monosperma,  W.  et  A, 
affLoiB,  W.  et  A. 
Rheedii,  W.  et  A. 
Wightiana,  Watt. 
Ophiorhisa  miuigoB,  Z. 

Moflannda  frondosa,  X. 
Webera  Asiatica,  X. 
Randut  dumetoram,  Law. 
fj       {ragraDS)  Kent. 
,,       specioBa   Bedd. 
Gktrdema  Inoida,  Boxh. 
„        gnxBinifflifa,  X. 
,,        latifolia,  Ait. 
Diploepora  apiooaipa,  JkJa. 


>» 


Knoxia  corvmbosa,  Wittd. 
Oanthium  cudymnm,  Gttrtn. 
panrifloram,  Boxb. 
Kbeedii,  I>.C. 
Leschenaultii,  B.C.      * 
,f        XUagirienBe,  B.C. 
Izora  parviflora,  Vahi. 
„    acommata,  Boxb. 
II     ziigxicaiiSi  Br. 
,1     lanoeolatai  Ookb. 
Pavetta  ladica,  X. 

tomentoaa,  Boxb. 
brevifloray  B.C. 
Biphonantha,  Bah. 
Gofiea  alpestia,  WigJU. 

,1      gmmelioides,  Wight. 
Morinda  timbellata,  X. 
Paychotxia  elongata,  Wight. 
I,         oongesta,  W.  et  A. 
„         bUolcata,  W.etA. 
Charaaia  carviflora,  Wall. 
G^pbila  renifozmisi  Beee. 
LaaanthuB  yennloBns,  W.et  A. 
cyanocarpoji,  Jack. 
ddiatiiB,  Wight, 
ff  capitnlatciB,  Wight. 

Saprosma  Wightii,  Oardn. 
„        fragzanBi  Bedd. 
ff       glomeratai  Oardn. 
FerguBonia  tetraoooca,  Thw. 
Hamiltonia  BoaveolenB,  Baxb. 
Spermaooce  articulariB,  X. 

„  biapidai  X. 

Bubia  oordifolia,  X. 
Galium  aBperifolium,  Watt. 

Beqnienianiimi  W.  et  A, 


II 


Valeriana  Bnmoniana,  W.et  A. 
LeBchenaoltii,  Bee. 


Valbbiamub. 

I  Valeriana  AmoUiana,  Wight. 


II 


DiPBAOSiB. 

Dipsaciu  Leechenanltii. 

Ck)XF08ITBJS. 


Gentrathemm  reticnlatom,  Wight. 
Vemonia  divergenB,  Benih. 

Wig^htiana,  B.C. 

pei&iiformis,  B.C. 

Gandolleana,  W. 

elliptica,  B.C. 

dnerea,  Leec. 
ElephantopiiB  scaber,  X. 
Adenoeteimiia  TisooBiim,  Font. 
A^^eratnm  conyBoidea,  X. 
Dicrooephala  dirysanthemifolia,  D.{7. 

,,         latifolia,  B.C, 
Centipeda  minuta,  Benth. 


Gyathocline  lyzata.  Car. 
Grangea  KadlTaBpatana,  iW. 
Kyriactia  Wightii,  B.C. 
PuUearia  Wi^tiana,  Benth. 
Erigeron  acre,  L. 
Oonysa  abaintliifolia,  B.C. 
Bliunea  hieracifolia,  B.C. 
Laggera  alata,  B.C. 

„       pterodonta,  B.C. 
PlucAiea  tome&toaa,  B.C. 
Sphaaranthua  hirtna,  Wille. 
Aoapbalia  Xilagiriana,  B.C. 
Notonianay  B.C. 


n 
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Anaphalifl  Wightiana,  WdU, 

f^        aristata,  D.C. 

„        elliptica,  D.C, 

ff         maro68oenB,  W. 
GrwphaliiiTn  hypolenciim,  D.C. 
Hehdurysmn  fioddleoides,  D.C, 
Yiooa  Indica,  D.C. 
Oarpemiim  Nepalense,  Zese. 
GhxTBOgonum  neterophyllum,  Amt, 
Xanthiuxii  BinunaTiiuiiy  X. 
Sie^peebedda  orientalia,  X. 
£chpta  alba,  Hauk. 
Weoelia  biflara,  B$tUh. 

„  „       var.  nrticffifoliAy  Soxi» 

GloBBOcardia  Boswellea,  D.C. 
BidenB  mloaa,  Xmn. 
AitemiBia  pairiflora,  £osb. 

„        Tulgaris,  L, 
Gynura  nitida,  D.C, 
Emilia  scabra,  D.C.       * 
„     Bonchif oUa,  D.  C. 
Notonia  gxandiflora,  D.C. 


Senedo  araneosos,  D.C. 
Walkeri,  Wight. 
tomentoBOB,  Wight. 
Wightii,  D.C. 
multifidiiB,  WiUd, 
polyoephaluB,  D.C, 
LesBengianTis,  Am, 
numatrndtis,  Senth. 
Mllagiriantis,  D.C. 
lavandulasfoliiu,  D.CL 
campylodeB,  D.C. 
inteimedioB,  Wight. 
WightianuB,  D.C. 

CnicixB  azgyracanfhiiB,  D.C. 

Volutarella  proctunbeiiB,  Wight. 

PioriB  hieraooideB,  L, 

Lactuca  glabra,  Wight, 
n      nasta^  D.C. 

SonchiiB  arveoBiB,  L, 
ff       oleracens,  X. 

Lactuca  Heyneana,  D.C, 


9f 

n 

99 


CHAP.  VL 
Floka. 


Wahlenbergia  agrestriB,  D,C, 

n  &dica,  D.C, 

Campanula  falgenB,  Wall, 
f,         Alphonsii,  Wall. 


Campavulacbs. 


Campanula  ramuloBa,  WiM. 
Lobelia  excelsa,  Leteh, 

n      xoBea,   Wall. 

„      trigona,  Soxb. 


y aocinium  LeBchenaultii,  Wight. 
NUagiriense,  Wight. 
xotondifolium,  Wight, 


f» 


99 


EaZCACBJB. 


GKialthfiria  fragrantxBsima,  WaU, 
Bhododendrum  arborenm,  Sw. 


LyBJinadiia  Japonica,  Triml. 

LeBchenanltii,  Dud. 


99 


PRDCTLAOmB. 


I  Anagalliw  arveiunB,  X. 


I 


Moaia  Indica,  D.C. 
Embelia  ribea,  Surm. 

„      lobuBfca,  Soxi. 

„      glanduUfera,  Wight. 

„      Gazdneriana,  Wight. 


MTBBnnuB. 


Samara  viridiflora,  D.C. 
Myrsine  capiteUata,  Wall. 
ArdiBia  paudflora,  Heyne. 

„      humiliB,  Vahl. 
Antutrophe  aenatif olia,  B^dd. 


Sapotacbjb. 


ChryBophylliim  Roxburgbii,  G.  Don, 

Bapoia  elengioideB. 

MimuBopB  Uozburghiana,  Wight. 


Baasia  elliptica.  Dale. 
Wightiana,i>.(7. 


99 


DiospyroB  embryopteriB,  Pert. 
montana,  Eoxb. 
oordifolia,  Soxb. 
ebenum,  Setz. 
Bylvatica,  Boxb. 
melanoxylon,  Bomb. 


99 
99 

99 

99 


fiBBKACBLB. 


99 


DioBp3rroB  ovalifolia,  Wight. 

n       Gandolliana,  Wight. 

„        paniculata,  Dalz. 

„        ramiflora,  Boxb, 

„        pruriens,  DoIm, 
Maba  buzixolia,  Port. 


SymploGOB  pendula,  Wight, 
Bpicata,  Boxb. 
obtosa,  WaU. 
pulchra,  Wight, 


99 


Sttbacxa. 


SymploooB  Gardneriana,  Wight. 
microphyUa,  Wight. 
foliosa,  Wight. 
nervosa,  D.C. 

15 


99 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Floiu. 


Jamonba. 


Jasminnni  efectifloram,  I),C, 
revolatuin,  XtfiM. 
rigidum,  /. 
flcunbac.  AU, 
oordif oiiiim,  WaU, 
breyilobmny  i>.C 
flexile,  Vahl 

Olumdxospeniiiim  Uiirif oliiuD,  Wight, 


11 

9» 
>» 
9> 

)> 


Olea  glandnlif era,  TToXf. 
„    robnsta,  TTo^l. 
,^    polygama,  Wight, 
I^goistnim  Perottetii,  i>.(7. 
,,         robuBtum,  Mozh, 
ChionanthuB  intermedia,  Wight, 
.,  Malaharica,  WaU, 

Sohrebera  Swietenioidea,  Eoxh, 


Apootvaobjb. 


Ophiozjrlon  denaiflonun,  WaU, 
„  aerpentixLimii  Wilh. 

Oariafla  carandaa,  L, 

Tabemamontana  dichotoma,  Rosh, 

Wxightea  tinctoria,  Br, 

„        tomentoaa,  R,  8eb, 
„        Wallidui,  D,C. 

Alitonia  scholaria,  Br. 
▼eneData,  Br, 


Holarriiena  antidjjrBenterica,  WaU, 
Anodendron  pamculatum,  2).  (7. 
Ghonemorpha  macrophylla,  Don, 
Beatimontia  Jerdoniana,  Wight, 
Chilocarpus  Kalabarica,  Buid, 
IchnocarpoB  fratescenB,  Br, 

„  elegana,  Don, 

Flumiera  acutifdia,  X. 


9» 


Hemideemua  Indiona,  Br, 
Braohylepifl  nervosa,  Wight, 
Tinoetoziciim  pandflomm,  D 
„  callialata,  Ham, 

Holoetemma  Kheedii,  Spr, 
CUlotropia  gigantea,  Br, 
Dtemia  ezienaa,  Br, 
Tylopbora  moliaaima,  Wall, 
faaoiculata,  Ham, 
Iphaia,  D,Q, 
panciflora,  W,  $t  A, 
,,        aaihmatica,  W,  H  A* 
Magwenia tenaeiairiina,  W,$tA, 


19 
99 


Abolipiadbjb. 


Gymnema  sylvestre,  Br, 

„        misatum,  W,  et  A, 
Hoya  pauciflora,  Wight, 
„    viridiflora,  Br, 
„    jpendula,  W.  et  A. 
Bidana  elegana,  Ikeaisne. 
Geropegia  ele^paiiB,  Wall, 
„        pusilla,  W,  et  A, 
„        Deoaisneana,  Wight, 
OazaUiuna  attennata,  JFight, 
Bonoerosia  diffusa,  Wight. 

nmbeUata,  W.rtA. 


99 


Mitreola  oldcnlaadioideB,  WaU. 
FagrsBa  Ooromaadelina,  Wight. 

,,      obovata,  WaU. 
Btryohnoa  nvz  yoniica,  X. 


LOQANIACBJB. 


Strychnos  oinnamonif olia,  Thim, 
Gardnera  oyata,  WaU. 
Bnddleia  Aaiatioa,  Lomr, 


99 

99 


QmsTiAjmrn. 


TC-rftAniw  Perottetii,  O. 
bioolor,  Boxh, 
peduncalatnm,  X. 
„       sessile,  X. 
Gansoora  difiosa,  i^r. 

deoussata,  Seom.  et  Seh, 
Beam,  et  Sch, 


99 


99 


Oansoora  perf oliata,  Lam. 
Gentiana  pedioeUata,  WaU. 
Slevo^tia  orientalis,  Oriaeb, 
Ophelta  oorymbosa,  Oriteh. 

,,        minor,  Orieeh, 
Halenia  Perottetii,  D.O, 


99 
99 


Cordia  mirxa,  X. 

Wallicbii,  Bon, 
monoica,  Itoxb, 
„      Bothii,  Beom,  et  Seh. 
Ehretia  IsBvis,  Roxi, 
„        aspera,  Boxh, 
,,        ovalifolia,  Wight. 


BoBAonr&B. 


Rhabdia  yiminea.  Dab. 
Toumefortia  reticosa,  Wight. 
Heliotropium  linif  olinm,  Zehm, 
HeUophytum  Indicum,  D,C, 
Cynoglossum  furoatiim,  WalL 
Trichodesma  Indicum,  X. 
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COKTOLTULACIB. 


Erycilw  panicnlata,  Sos^. 
ConrolviduB  raf eeoens,  CAcit^, 
Porana  lacemosa,  Scab, 
Rivea  tQisBfolia,  Choitjf, 
,f    Zeylanica,  Qtsrtn, 
,y    bona-noz,  Choiay, 
„    coneaia,  Wight. 
Argyreia  aggregata,  CAoiiy. 
,,        gplendenfl,  8umi, 
roedofla,  Swwt, 
Ijeechenanltii,  <7Mfy. 
„        oymoea,  8w€$tm 
Ipamoea  paoiculata,  Br. 
nil,  Cho%9jf. 
spedosimiy  Choitff. 


>9 


1» 


IponuBa  dunpftimlata,  £. 

p68.tigridi8y  Ir. 

turpe&um,  Br. 

Wi^htii,  CAiHiy. 

sepiaria,  Konig, 

rugosay  Ohoity, 

yitifolia,  Sw$§t. 

pilcMWy  Svfeet. 

seftiliflora,  J2»M. 

obBcnra,  L. 
,.       chrvaeidefl,  Chmy. 
BvoItqIus  alrinoidesi  L. 
Breweria  BozbaTglmy  ChoUy, 
Goicuta  refleza,  Baxb, 


>i 
»» 
>> 
»> 

>» 


SOLANACBJB. 


Bolairam  verbasoifoliQm,  X. 
ferox,  X. 
ffiganteom, /«07. 
dcaotioiilatom,  WmlL 
Wightii»  NtfM. 


If 


Phjaalis  PeraviaBa,  X. 
Withania  sonmiferay  Bun. 
Datura  alba,  Z. 

f  astuosa,  X. 


»f 


BcSOPBtTLABZACBJB. 


y  erbascnm  virgatum,  2).  (7. 
liininophila  hinala,  BL 

,-,  hyperidfolia,  B4Hth» 

Herp6flti8  monniena,  M.B.K. 
Dopatriiim  jimoefiim,  Sam. 
Artonema  aesamoidea,  BftUh. 
Torenia  Aaiatica,  X. 
Vandellia  craatacea,  Benth. 
nysanthes  hyssopioidee,  Benth, 
Bonnaya  veroiuonlolia,  ^jw. 


Bachnera  hispida,  Sam. 
Striga  hizsata,  Benth. 
Sopubia  delpbinifolia,  J>on» 

f,    trinda,  Mam. 
Gentnuithera  Bnmoniana,  Wail, 

f,  bjapida,  Br. 

Pedicalaris  Perottetii,  Benth. 

„        Zeylanica,  Benth. 
Campbellia  auiantiaca,  Wight. 
cytmmdea,  Wight. 


>» 


LiNTIBULASIBJB, 


Utricularia  flezuooa,  Vahl. 

diantha,  Boen,  et  8ch. 
ccerulea,  L. 

var.  B.  affinifl,  Wight. 


f» 


i> 


Utricularia  reticnlata,  X. 
bifida. 
B.  Wallicbiana,  Wight, 


OHAP.  VI. 

FL03BA. 


)) 


OaOBANCHACBiB. 

^genetia  pedunculata. 
Gbsnxkiacbjb. 


iBschynanthua  Zeylanica,  Qardn. 
Didymocarpiis  tomentoea,  Wight, 
Eliigia  Notoniana,  2>.C 


Jerdonia  Indica,  Wight. 
Ethithema  Zeylanica,  Oardn, 


BlONONIACBJB. 


OW>xyliim  Indienm,  X. 
Dolimandrone  crispmn,  Wall. 


ft 


Rheedii,  Wall. 
arcuatum,  Wight. 


Stereospermnm  raaveolens,  Boxb. 
,,  zylocarpum,  Bo»h, 

Pajandia  Blieedii,  Wight. 


AcANTtaAC&B. 


Thunbergia  Hawtaynii,  Wall. 
„  Wightiana,  Andere. 

„  MyBorenaifl,  Wight, 

fragrans,  Soxb. 


99 


Thmibergia   fragranB,  var,  tomentoaay 

Andere. 
Elytraria  crenata,  Vahl. 
NeUonia  tomentoea,  Willd, 
Ebermaiera  glauca,  Neet. 
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AdenoBma  bRluusiea,  8pr, 

Hygrophila  Berp^llum,  AntUrs. 
ff  ealialolia,  JfMt. 

Kaellia  patala,  Jacq, 

FhaylopoB  parvifloniy  WUid. 

Hemigrsphu  dnra,  Nfet. 
„  elegans,  Neet, 

Sienosiphomiim  confertum,  Neet, 

„  RusseUianum,  iy«M. 

BtrobiloatheB  oonflangiiineuB,  Andtn, 
ouBpidi^QB,  And$r9, 
Knnthiaans,  Anitrt, 
goflsypmuB,  AtnUrt. 
Wightianiu,  Neet, 
punctatoB,  Wight. 
Bolampattianus,  Bedd. 
NilagiriensiB,  B^dd, 
asper,  Wight, 
PenrottetiaiiQs,  Neet, 
ancepSy  Neet, 
sessiloideB,  Wight, 
MOfdlis,  Nm9, 
Zenkerianua,  Nees, 
foIiosuB,  Wight. 
bftrbatuB,  ifMt. 
ciliatus,  Nee9. 
papilloBUB,  Andert, 
micranfhiiB,  Wight, 
Inridiis,  Wight. 
lupuliniu,  Nte8, 
fcrutifl,  Wight. 
caudatoB,  Anden. 
pallidiu,  Andert, 
aexennU,  Ntn, 
rubicimduB,  Anden, 
pulcherrimos,  Anden, 
paniculatiiB,  Anden, 
▼iolaoemi,  Bedd, 


»» 

n 
n 


Boedalacanthas  numtanoB,  Boxb. 

if  rofleufl,  Vahi. 

Barleria  cnspidAta,  Walt, 
prionitis,  X. 
cristata,  X. 
longifolJa,  X. 
ooBnilea,  JRoxb. 
involiicrata,  NiSi. 
Grooandia  inf  undibalif  ormiB,  N<t$». 
LepidagathiB  trmenriB,  Nees. 
n         hyalina,  Nmb. 
H  faBciculata,  Nee*, 

BIfipharia  boerhaayisfoUa,  Pert. 
Andrographia  Neeeiana,  Wight. 
lineata,  Neei. 
echioidee,  Ifees. 
„  lobelioides,  Wight. 

HaplanthTU  yertioellaria,  Neet. 
Gymnoatachyiim  caneeoeiiB,  Neei. 

„  Berrulatum,  Anden, 

Juaticia  montana,  WaU, 
„       betonica,  X. 
ff       procumbePB,  X. 
M        WainidfiDsiB,  Watt, 
„       WaUichu,  Neee. 
MonoiheciTim  ariBtatiun,  Neee, 
Bungia  pectiiiata,  Neee. 
„        repena,  Neee, 
n       latior,  Neee. 
„        Sisaparensia,  Andert. 
Didiptera  bivalvia,  Juss. 
Peristrophe  bicalyculata,  Neee. 
BhinacanthuB  communia,  Neee. 
Eranthemum  ecbolium,  X. 
Aayatasia  MysoreiiBiB,  Moth, 
chelonoideB,  Neee. 
Ghmgetica,  X. 
caiapata,  Benth. 


M 


Stachytar^ieta  Indioa,  Vahl, 
f  jantana  ajba,  MiU, 

f,        mixta,  X.  (introduced). 
Prenma  purpureBoenB,  Thw.  ? 

„        tomentofla,  Willd. 

,,        herbaoea,  Eoxb. 
Tectona  ffrandia,  X. 
Clerodendron  Berxatnm,  8pr, 


Ybbbbnacbjb. 


Clerodendron  infortimatum,  X. 
Callicarpa  lanata,  X. 
Ghtaelina  Asiatica,  X. 

„        arborea,  Soxb. 
Vitex  altiBaima,  Segne. 

leucozylon,  Linn.f. 

negundo,  X. 


n 


n 


Labiata. 


n 
n 


Ocimum  canum,  X. 
9,        gratiiwiTmiTii,  X. 
„        Banctnm,  X. 
PlectranthnB  bullatuB,  Benth. 

NflagiricaB,  Benth, 
nigreBcenB,  Benth. 
coetsa,  Don. 
ooIeoideB,  Benth. 
Golena  barbatna,  Benth. 
„       Wightii,  Benth, 
„      MalabaricuB,  Benth. 
Aniaochilus  dyBophjlloides,  Benth, 
puipureus,  Wight. 
albidus,  Wight. 
BufEmticosns,  Wight. 
Pogofltemon  Heyneanua,  Benth. 
paludosuB,  Benth. 


99 


ff 


99 


Pogosiemon  atropurpnreoB,  Benth. 
rotimdatuB,  Benth, 
B^ecioBiiB,  Benth. 
„  hirsutuB,  Wight. 

Golebrookia  temtfolia,  Benth. 
Micromeria  bifiora,  Benth. 
CalamiTitha  dhinopodinm,  Benth, 
Prunella  vulj;azia,  X. 
Scutellaria  violacea,  Segne. 
„         rivulariB,  Wail. 
AniaomeleB  o^ata,  Br. 

„  Ms^barica,  Br. 

Leucas  cephalotes,  Spr, 
uriticflBf olia,  Br. 
pubescens,  Br, 
procumbonB,  Jksf, 
marubioides,  Beef. 


)i 
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ff 


Leucas  Zeylanica,  Br. 

sunrutioosa,  Benth, 
rosmarinifolia,  B&nth. 
helianthemifolia,  Iktf, 
temif  olia,  Ihsf, 


n 


Lencas  lanceiBf olia,*D««f. 
n        lamiifoUa,  Detf. 
Gk>mphostemxDa  Heynearnim,  WaU» 
Teacrimn  tomento6um,  R9ffn4» 


CHAP.  VL 
Flora. 


Plantaoin&s. 
Flantago  major,  Z. 

P0DO8TOMAC&S. 


Dicnaa  dichotoma,  Tul. 
Wightii,  Tul. 


w 


IDicrsBa  rigida,  Tul. 
Hydiobrymn  griflemn,  Tul. 


Phttolaccacba. 
Gieseckia  phamaceoideB,  L, 

Ghbnopodiacbjb. 
Cheoopodiimi  ambroaioidea,  L.  \  Atriplez  heterantha,  Wight. 


Amatuwtacejb. 


CeloBia  pnlchella,  Moq. 
„      argent€H^  Moq. 
Ghamiflsoa  nodifloza.  Mart. 
Amarantiiiui  oleraceus,  Baxb. 

„  fnunentaceuSy  Sam. 

„  candatua,  Moq. 

Banalia  fliTTsiflora,  Moq. 
JEaju.fLoinDrm.dtL,  WigJU. 


MrxiA  Jayanica,  Ju»9. 
„     lanata,  Juss. 
„     Monaonia,  Mart. 
Adiyianthee  aspera,  L. 

>»  n       var.  argentea^  Lam, 

n  bidentata,  Bh 

S'athula  prostrata,  Bl. 
temantnera  aesailis,  Br, 


Polycaxpssa  Bpicatay  Wight. 


Polygonani  barbatom,  L. 

glabrom,  Willd. 
miniu,  Euda. 
strigoaum,  Br. 
Doniiy  Meitm. 


f> 


ff 


Boerhaavia  diAua,  X. 


Hyristica  laurif olia,  H.  f.  et  T, 
yy        coitiooaa,  Lour. 


Pabomtchiacbjb. 

I  Drymaria  oordata,  WiUd. 

FOLTOONACBA. 


Polygonmn  perfoiattim,  Meistn. 

n         Wallichii,  Meiam. 

„         Chinense,  L. 
Rmnez  KepalensiB,  Spr. 


Ntctagikbjb. 

I  Pisonia  aculeata,  X. 

MTRISTICBiB. 

I  Hyristica  Farqubariana,  WalL 


Pkotbac&b. 
Helicia  NjQagirioa,  Bedd. 

Thtxbljgacejb. 
I^oaipbon  eriocepbalus,  Iku,  |  Canajora  Bbeedii,  Omel, 

Elobagwacbjb. 
Eloaagnua  latifolia,  X. 


Samtalacbjb. 


Santalton  album,  X. 
Os^Tis  arborea,  X. 


I  Thedum  Wifi^tiaanm,  Wall* 


I 
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CHAP,  VI. 

Flobjl 


Salicacbjb. 
Saliz  tetraspenna,  Soxb, 

Laxtiucbjb. 


Ifachilus  macrantha,  Neei, 

Phoebe  Wightii,  D.C, 

Cixmamomum  Zeyluucmn,  Br&yn,  (fleve- 

ral  varieties.) 
Alseodaphne  semicarpifolia,  Neet,  (6,000 

feet.) 
Apollonias  Aznottiii  N$e9. 


Gryptocarya  Wightiana,  Thto.  (4,000  ft. 
Tetraathera  Ugiutrina,  Nee*,  (7,000  feet.] 

,,  Wi^htiana,  Nt49,  (7,000  ft. 

„  sebifera,  Bl.  (7,000  feet.) 

Actinodaphne  salidna,  L,G.  (4,000  feet.) 
Litsffia  Zeylanica,  Nee*. 
Caasytha  filifonnia,  X. 


HSANilNDIACBX. 

Sarcostigma  Eleinii,  W,  et  A, 


EuPHORBIACBiE. 

THhe  Bhyllanthem, 


>» 

n 
»> 
»f 
f» 

»> 


Actephila  ezcelaa,  Dalz. 
PhyUanthus  embUca,  L, 

pol^yllufl,  WiUd. 
IndicuB,  Dalz, 
Miqaelianus,  MuU, 
LeBchenanltu,  MiiU, 
fimbriatas.  Mull, 
WightianQs,  Mull, 
Glochidion  f  agif  olium,  Mull, 

Nuagiriense,  Wight, 
.Perrottetianum,  MiXlL 
velutinum,  Wight, 
„         Daltoni,  MuU, 
MelantheeopsiB  patens,  Roxb, 
Breynia  rhamnoidee,  Willd, 
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Putnu^iva  Boxburghii,  Wall, 
Securinoga  obovata,  Willd, 

„         leucopyruB,  K<Bn,  in  B/Oxb, 
Baccaurea  sapida,  Boxb, 
Biflchoffia  Javanica,  Bl, 
Hemicyclia  elata,  Bedd, 

»,         sepiaria,  W.  et  A, 

,,         Tenusta,  Wight, 
Cydostemon  macrophyllus,  Bl, 
Aporosa  lindleyana,  Wight. 
Antidesma  GhsBsembilla,  Gartn. 

,,         lanceolatmn,  Tul, 
Sauropns  quadrang^ularis,  Mull, 
Agyneia  bacdf oimis,  Miill, 


Briedelia  retusa,  X. 
,,       stipularis,  X. 


»» 


montana,  Willd. 


Tribe  BriedeUeee, 


Cleistanthas  patulus,  S/oxb, 

,,  stipularis,  H9ok, 

Lebidieropsis  orDiculans,  Bath, 


Croton  lialabaricum,  Bedd. 


Tribe  Crotoneee. 

I  Croton  aromaticum,  X. 


Tribe  Aealypheee. 


Agrostistachys  Indica,  Lah. 

Saroodininm  longif olium,  Wight. 

Cepbalocroton  Indicum,  Bedd. 

,,  leucocephalum,  BaiU. 

Bympthyllia  mallotif ormis,  MuH. 

Irewia  nudiflora,  X. 

MaUotus  albus,  Boxb, 
„       muricatus,  Wight, 
„       PhilippinensiB,  Lam. 

Cleidion  JaTanicom,  BL 


Macaranga  tomentosa,  Wight, 

„         Indica,  Wight. 
Homonoya  riparia,  Ltmr. 

„         retusa,  Wight. 
Acalypha  paniculata,  Miq. 

„        alnifolia,  Willd. 

„        brachystachya,  Horn, 
Acalypha  Indica,  X. 
Tragia  Miqueliana,  MUll. 

„      involucrato,  MikU. 
Glaozylon  mercurialis,  X. 


Tribe  Mippomanea, 


Trigonostemon  Lawianns,  Nimmo. 
Givotia  Rottleriformis,  Grif. 
Ostodes  Zeylanica,  Thw. 
CodioBum  umbeUatum,  WiUd, 
Gelonium  laaoeolatlim,  W%lld^ 
Excopcaria  insignis,  Boyle, 


ExooBcaria  Cochinchinensis,  Zour, 

,,        oppositifolia,  Jack. 
Jatropha  Wightiana,  MulL 
Baliospermum  montanum,  MilU, 
Sebastiania  chamseleay  M411, 
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Eopliorbia  antiqiiomm,  Z. 
trigona,  itotfd. 
tiracalliy  Z. 
bnicteolaTig, 


ff 
If 


3Vii0  Mupk&r^m, 


Euphorbia  pjrciUMtflgia,  Boiu. 
pilnlifera,  L. 
sangttinea,  Moeh,  H  St&nd. 
oreophila,  Jft^. 


CHAP.  YI. 

Flora. 


Genera  allied  to  Eupkorbiaeem, 
Baphniphylliun  glauceaoeiiB,  Bk  )  Sarcocooca  saligxia,  Don, 

Gallitbicmaoba 
Oallitriohe  Tenia,  Z« 

GSBATOPHTLLACBJB. 

Oeratophyllmn  yertio«lIatiim,  Boxb. 


UlmiiB  inte^Tifolia,  Soxb, 
CeltiB  serotma,  FUmeh. 
Wi^tii,  Bmneh. 


>f 


ArtooarpUB  hirsQia,  Lam. 

„         integrifolia,  »V«. 

„  Lakoooha,  Boa^. 

Fleooflpennum  spinoBimii  i^b. 
Antians  izmozia,  Bl, 
StrebluB  aspexa,  Lowr.  ^ 
TazotrophiB  Rozborglui,  Bl, 
Dontema  Lidica,  Wight. 
FicoB  religiofla,  Z. 


TJrticacxjb. 
Trihe  OeUidem. 


SooDia  Wightii,  PtEon^;!. 
Giroimiera  reticulata,  Thw, 


Tribe  Artoearpem. 


FicuB  Bengalenais,  Z. 
tomentofla,  i^od^d. 
Tsiela,  Z. 
retuaa,  Z. 
nervoea,  JSo^^ 
asperrima,  Roxb, 
glomerata,  WiUd. 
guttata,  Wight, 


Tribe  Urtieem. 


Fleorya  intermpta,  Oand. 
Laportea  termiiialiB,  WigM, 

„      creaulata,  Band, 
Gerardinia  Leflchenanltii,  Deoi^me. 

„        Zeylamca,  Dee* 
Pilea  trinerria,  Wight, 
„    Wightii,  Wedd. 
Lecanfhus  peduncularia,  WaU. 
Pellionia  Heyneana,  Wedd. 
Elatostema  sesaale,  Foret,,  var,  cnspida- 
tnm,  Wight. 
lineolatum,  Wight. 
diTersifolium,    Weddell  (sar^ 

GBllosnin,  Wight), 
approxunatumyTTifii^//  (cune- 
atum,  Wight). 
Procris  Icjevigata,  Bl. 
Boehmeria  Malabarica. 


9) 


Boehmeria  platyphylla,  Don,  et  Ham,^  var. 

xnacroetachya,  Wight. 
Ghamabriziia  cnspidata,  Wight, 
Pousolzia  auriculata,  Wight. 

„  „        var,  Bheedii,  Wight, 

„        diffuiBa,  Wight, 

„        cymofla,  Wight, 

„        Indica,  Gand.^  var.  tetraptera, 
Wight. 
Nemorialia  pentuidra,  Boxb.,  vor.  ramo- 
BJBirinia,  Wight. 

„  Nflagirienns,  WeddeU. 

„  hirta,  Bl. 

„  „    var.  Bennettiana,  Wight, 

„  „    var.  tomentoea,  Wight. 

,,  „    vor.  Gardner!,  KPt^AI. 

Debregeaeia  loD^olia,  Oand. 
Droguetia  pauaflora,  WeddeU. 


Aristolochia.  Indica,  Z. 


Abotolochiacbx. 

I  Bragantia  WalHchii,  B,  Br. 
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Peperomia  Dindigulensia,  Miq. 

„         Heyneana,  Miq. 

„         reflexa,  A.  JHetr, 
Pothomoiphe  Bubpeltata,  Miq, 
ChaTica  BphsQraitachya,  Mig. 


Chavioa  BeUe,  Miq,  (GaltiTated  at  foot 

of  hills). 
Muldexa  galeata,  Miq. 
Piper  attfflLuatum,  Ham. 

ff    niffmm,  L. 

,,    arboreaceiiB,  Miq, 


Ghlobanthac&b. 
Ghloranthos  bradiTBtachys,  BL 

Balakophokbjb. 
Balanophora  Indioa,  WaU, 

Cycasbjb. 
Cycas  oircinaliBy  L. 


— Monooo- 
tyledons. 


MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

OlICHIDAOmB. 

Section  MaXaxem* 
Sub'Sectum  Liparidm, 


lipariB  bilo1>a,  Wight. 

„       Wightii,    LinOl,     ( seUiptica, 
Wight). 
Miorostylis  luteou,  Wight, 

Rheedii,  Lindl.  (=yersicolar, 
W%ght), 


n 


Oberonia  denticalata,  Wight, 
Bmnoniana,  Wight, 
Lindlevana,  Wight, 
vertioellata,  Wight, 
Wightiana,  LindJ, 
Axnottiaiia,  Wight, 


Sub^S^ction  l>0ndroHa. 


BendroHiun  Pierardi,  Soxh, 

nutans,    Zindl,  (Jerdo&ia- 

nnm,  Wight), 
aqaeam,XifM{/.  (album,  W,) 
aurenm,  Zktdl, 
barbatulnm,  Zindl, 
miorobiilbon,  A,  Mich,  (hn- 

mile,  W.) 
HacriBi,  Ztndi, 
Bnlbophyllnm  Nflagiriense,  Wight, 

fnscopuTpuretim,  Wight, 
tremmnm,  Wight, 


It 

t> 

If 
II 
II 

I) 


II 
fi 


Cirrhopetaliim    Nfla^iiriense,  Wight, 

(Bulbophyllum  Kaitiense,  Waipt), 
Cirrhopetaliim  albidum,  W,  (B.  acatiflo- 

ram.  A,  Bieh.) 
Eria  braocata,  XifM{7.  (ssretiooaa,  Wight), 

„   polystachya,  Wight, 

„   nana,  A.  Bieh, 

„    pubescens,  Wight, 

„   Dalzelli,  Mook,  ( :=  Dend.  filiforme, 
Wight). 

„   paaciflora,  Wight, 
Aggeianthus  marchantioLdes,  Wight, 


Section  EpidendrecB, 
Suh-SeetioH  Omlogffnidm, 


Ooeloffvne  breriscapa,  Zindl,  (=  angosti- 

folia,  W.) 
odoratissima,  Zindl, 
glandalosa,ZifKU.  («  nervosa, 

W.) 


II 
II 


Coelogyne  nervosa,  Zindl, 

„        corrugata,  Zindl. 
Pholidota  imbricata,  Zindl, 


Sub^Section  BUtida, 


Arandina  bambasnfolia,  Zindl. 
IpseaMalabarica,  Rfhb,  ( =  Pachystoma, 
Bl,)  (  ?  =  speciosa). 


Ania  latifolia,  Zindl, 
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Section  Vandeoe, 
Suh'Section  Sareanihidm. 


CHAP.  VI. 

FL0B4. 


Enlophia  rireiiB,  Br. 

„        macrostachys,  Zindi, 
,y        ramentacea,  Lindl, 
Cyrtopen  foaoa,  Wight, 

,,        flava,  Li$M.  (  »  CoUenii,  TT.) 
Loisia  tenuif olia,  B.    (  »-  Cymbidiuiii 
tenuifolia,  W.) 
,y        trichorhiaa,  BU 
Cottonia  pednncularis,  Lindl,  (  «b  0.  mac- 

roatachyB,  Wight). 
Yanda  Bozbnrghii,  Br. 
„       spathulata,  8pr. 
Acampe    WighUaaa,    Lindl,    (Vanda, 

Wight), 
Chiloflchuta  nraooides,  Wight, 
Bacoolabium  pnemoTsom,  Lindl, 

„  lingena,  Littdl.  (  =  S.  rub- 

mm,  Wight), 


I  Saooolabium  paniculainm,  Wight, 

„  roeeum,  Lindl,  (  »  sarcan. 

thus,  Wight), 
n  filifoirmifl,  Lindl, 

, ,  calceolaria,  Lindl,  (  ==  Yanda 

pnlchella,  Wight), 
flarcanfhtiB  pemnsulariB,  Dale.  ( »  8.  pau- 

Ciflonis,  Wight). 
Tceniophvllam  Jerdonianum,  Wight, 
.£ride0  Wightianum,  LindL 

„      cria^um,  Lindl,  (Saocolabium  spe* 

ciOBiim,  W,) 
,,      Lindleyaniun,  Wight, 
,,      cylindncum,  Lindl. 
CKplocenuum  congeetum,  Wight, 

9»  recurvuffl,  Lindl.  ( »  Ion* 

gifolium,  Wight), 
JoBephia  lanceolata,  Wight, 


Snb.8eetion  Crgptochilida. 
Acanthophippium  bicolor,  Lindl. 

8ub»8ection  Bratsida,  • 

Cymbidium  aloifolium,  Sw,  \  Cymbidiom  crccttun,  Wight, 

Sitb'Section  Maxillarida. 
Polyetachya  luteola,  Sook.  (  »  P.  Wightii,  Walper»), 


8Hb'Seetion  Calanthida. 


Calauthe  Mawica,  Lindl.  (  =  emarginata, 
Wight). 
Perottetiii  A.Rich. 


f» 


Calanthe  veratrifolia,  R.  Br. 
Geodorom  dilatatum,  R,  Br. 


Section  Ophrem. 

8u6'8€ction  Batyriada, 

Satyriom  Nepalenae,  Dtm.  (  =  Perotteti.  [  Satyrinm  Wightianum,  Lindl, 
anunit  Wight^  albidiflorum,  Wight),        \ 


8uh*8eetum  Offmnadmidm. 


Atevirens,  Lindl, 

Habenaria  Tiridifloraf  Br, 

plantaginea,  Lindl, 
crinifera,  LintU. 
He><iieaDa,  Lindl. 
ranflora,  A.  Rich, 
longicalcarata,  A.  Rich. 
montana,  A.  Rich, 
oephalotis,  Lindl, 
platyphylla,  Spr, 
foliosa,  A,  Rich, 


If 
i» 
f> 
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f» 
ff 
>f 


Habenaria  flmbriata,  Wight. 
„  Bichardiana,  Wight* 

„  decipiena,  Wight. 

Platanthera  SosannaB,  Lindl, 

„  brachyphylla,  Lindl, 

„  iantha,  Wight. 

Peristylus  plantagineus,  Lindl. 
„        Bi>irall8,  Wight, 
„        Richardianiis,  Wight. 

CcologloBsum  aecundum,  Lindl, 


8ub-Scctiofi  Corgcida. 
Disperia  Nilagirienaiai  Wight.  |  Disperis  tripotaloidca,  lindl. 

16 
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Section  Arethusem. 

Sub-Seetion  Fofonidm* 
Pogoniabiflora)  Wight. 
Sub^Section  Gattrodida. 
£pipogiam  nutans,  Lindl,  (  »Podftnth6rapaUida,  TTi^A^. 

Sub'Seetion  Vanillidm, 
PodochiluB  Malal>aricu8,  Wight. 


Section  Neottece. 
Sub^Section  Spiranthida, 
Bpiranthos  australis. 
Subjection  Fhytwridm. 


Zenzine  sulcata,  Lindi.  (  =  robusta  and 

brevifolia,  Wight), 
CheiTOStylis  flabellata,  Wight. 
Goodyera  procera,  Hook. 


Ansctochilofi  setacens,  BU 
„  elatus,  Lindl, 

Gnemidia  nervosa  (  »  Govindovia, 

Wighi). 


ZlKGlBBBACBX. 


Globba  bullnf  era,  Ho^b. 
Zingiber  Wightianmn,  Thur. 

„       Zcinmbet,  Sm. 
Curcuma  aromatica,  Salitb. 

„       Nflagiriensis,  Wight. 
Kssmpferia  rotunda,  Willd, 
Amomum,  8p. 


^laranta  virgata,  Wall, 
Phrynium  capitatum,  Willd, 


Monochoria  bastnfolia,  PreH. 


Elettaria  cannsscaipa,  Wight, 
„       cardamomum,  Metton. 

Hedychium  flavescens,  Rotcoe. 
,1  coronarium,  Willd, 

,,  cemuum,  Wight, 

Alpinia  Rheedii,  Wight. 

CostuB  speciosuB,  Sm, 


Maraktacbje. 

I  Canna  Indica,  Z. 

MUSACBJB. 

Muaa  omata,  Roxh. 

PONTEDEBACBJB. 

I  Monochoria  vaginalis,  Fresl, 

COMXELTNACBJB* 


Commelyna  salicifoUa,  J?ojrb. 
Bengalensis,  X. 
obUqua,  Don. 

hirsuta      \  (=HeterocarpuB, 
giaber       f       Wight). 
Aneilema  ei^olium,  Wight  (also 

secunda,  W.) 
nudiflorum,  Kunth. 
niinum,  Kth, 
latifolium,  Wight. 
montanum,   Wight.  (  =  Dicty- 
ospermum,  Wight). 


19 
»9 
9) 
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Aneilema  ovalilolium,  Wight  (=  Dictyos* 

permum). 
Pollia  Indica,  Wight.  (=  Aclisia.) 
PloBoopa  paniculata,  Sassk.    (=Dithy. 

rocarpus,  Wight.) 
Cyanotis  cristata,  Roem  f  Seh, 
axillaris,  Moem  ^  Seh, 
pilosa,  Soem  ^  Seh. 
lasciculata,  Soem  ^  Seh.  (=ro6ea 

and  sarmentosa,  Wight.) 
lanceolata,  Wight. 
longifolia,  Wight  * 


99 
99 
99 


99 
99 


Hypoxis  trichocarpa,  Wight, 
Curculigo  orchidioides,  Qartn,  ( =brevi- 
lolia,  Wight). 


Hyfoxidacea. 

Curculigo  Ualabarica,  Wight, 
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Amastxxidac&s. 


Pancratiiuii  Yerecundum,  SoUmd. 


Fii&cratiiuii  Halabaricam,  Kih, 


CHAP.  VI. 

Flora. 


Diosoorea  (^positilolia,  X. 
pentaphylla,  £. 


n 


BUBXAZYNIACBJI. 

Bamuumia  triflora,  Soxh. 

DiOSCORBACBiB. 


Dioscorea  bulbifera,  L. 

tomeatosa,  Ktk. 


»> 


PAKDAKByB. 

PandanuB  odoratiMunaSy  X. 
Palmacbs. 


Areca  catechu,  X.  (cnltiYated  at  loot  of 

lulls). 
Caryota  nrens,  X. 
Fhoenix^Sylvestiia,  BMh. 


Phoenix  ftmnifera,  Roxh. 
Calamus  Wightii,  Orif. 
rotimgy  X. 


n 


and  two  species  not  identified 


PiSTIACBiB. 

Pistia  stratiotes,  X. 

Alibmacba. 
Alisma  obtusifolia,  X. 

NAJAOACBiB. 

Aponogeton  crispus,  Thunh. 


Lagenandra  orata,  X. 

Arum  divaricatum,  L. 
„    Roxburghii,  Seh. 

AiiuBBia  cuTvatmn,  Kunth, 
Leschenaultii,  Bl, 
tortuoeum,  Seh, 


>f 


Aroidbjb. 


AmoiphophalluB  campanulatus,  BL 

n  dubius,  Bl, 

Colocina  antiquorum,  ScA. 

„      Tivipara,  Bord. 
Scindapsus  peitusus,  Seh, 
Pothos  scandensy  X. 


AspangUB  rubricaulis,  Kth. 
„        floribunda,  Ktk, 
Sanseriera  Roxburghiana,  Seh, 
IManeUa  ensifolia.  Bed. 
DisDorum  Leechenanltiannm,  Ihn. 
Smuax  maculata,  Boxb. 

ovalifolia,  Boxb, 

Zeylanioa,  X. 


rt 


lilLUCBJS. 


II 


Ghlorophytum  parviflomm,  Z>a£r.=(Pha- 

langium,  Wight). 
Olorioea  superba,  X. 
Ophiopogon  intermedius » Ban. 
Peliosanthes  Nilagiriensis,  Wight. 
Ledebouria  hyacinthina,  Both. 
Barnardi  Indica,  Wight. 
lilium  Nilagiriensis,  Wight. 


JUNCACBiB. 

JuncuB  monticola,  SteudeL 


Rbstiacsjb. 


Eriocaulon  Nllagiri^nse,  Steudel. 
robu^tum,  Steudel. 


i> 


I  Eriocaulon  bracteosnm,  Steudel. 
„         sexangulare,  X. 
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Ctfirac&b. 


Cjrperus  polystachyiifl,  JRottb. 

puncticulatus,  Vahl. 

alopecuroides,  Rottb. 

Nilagiriciu,  Hoehst. 

atrororrogineus,  Steudel. 

petneus,  Hoehtt, 

rotundus,  L» 

aristatus,  Eottb. 

dubiuB,  itottb. 

distaiiB,X. 

kyllingioideB,  Steudgl. 

nmbeUatitfl,  VaAl. 
Kyliingia  monocephala,  Z. 
brevif oua,  JRottb. 
melanosperma,  Nees* 
triceps,  JRottb, 
Hypolytrum  latifolium,  Eich, 
Fuirena  ciliaria,  JRoxb, 

,,       umbeUata,  Sottb. 
Abilgaardia  monofltachya,  Vahl. 
FimbristyliB  polytrichoides,  Br, 


» 

n 
n 

n 
n 


ft 
w 
*t 


n 
n 
tt 

9$ 


•> 


FimbriBtylk  schnnoidefl,  Vahl, 
ar^^entea,  iVrev. 
quinquangularisy  Kunth. 
miUacea,  Vaki. 
uliljpnoaa,  Hoehtt. 
capiUaoea,  Hoektt, 
monticola,  HoehH. 
Isolepis  ffraciliB,  Neet. 

ft      barbata,  Br. 
Scixpus  junooides,  Boxb. 
EleochariB  capitate,  Br. 
Schleria  tesflellata,  JFUU. 
„      lithoeperma,  WUld. 
„      androgyna,  Nees. 
Garex  mercarenwa,  HoehH. 
macrophylla,  Hoehtt. 
Nllaguica,  Hoehai. 
platycaxpa,  Hoehtt. 
gemeUa,  HoehH, 
nubigena,  Don, 


II 


GRAMINEiE. 

Ortzbjb. 
Orysa  saliva,  Z. 

Phalbridea. 
Coiz  Lackryma,  Z. 


Panicbjb. 


Faspalum  Metzii,  Steudel. 

„        scrobiculatum,  Z. 
Panicum  Wallichianam,  W.%  A, 

Nila^pracum,  Steudel. 

multibrachiatum,  Hoehtt, 

nodibarbatom,  Hoehtt. 

Metai,  Hoehtt. 

brachyglume,  Hoehtt, 

Buxmaimi,  Bitz, 


»» 
»i 
»i 
t» 

w 
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Pamcom  Cms  galli,  Z. 

flaucum,  Z. 
[elopus,  Trin, 
Javaniciim,  Foir. 
montanum,  Boxb. 
Indiciim,  Z. 
trigonum,  BMz, 
Temoellatum,  Z. 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

9* 


II 


Penniaetum  Hohenackeri,  Hoehtt, 


Arandinella  setif  era,  Steudel. 
„  purpurea,  Hoehtt, 


TaiSTBOINBJE. 


I  Gamotia,  tp. 


Oropetinm  Thomoeum,  Trin. 
RottboeUia  ezaltata,  Z. 


ROTTBOBLLIBJB. 

I  ManisuriB  granularis,  8w. 


AUDBOPOOONBAt. 


Apluda  aristata,  Z. 
Crysopogon  aciculatns,  Trin, 
Anthistiria  dUata,  Beit. 

„  beteroclita,  Boxb. 

Andropogon  Halapensis,  Sibth, 

Sduenanthus,  Boxb, 

Martini,  Boxb. 

pertusus,  WiUd. 

Hohenackeri,  Hoehtt. 

oliganthus,  Hoehtt. 


9» 
91 
91 


91 


19 
19 
91 


Andropogon  confertiflorAs,  Steudel. 
pol^euroB,  Steudel, 
petiolatus,  Daly. 
nodulibarbis,  Hoehtt. 
„  breviaristatuis,  Steudel, 

IschsBmum  nervosum,  Bottb, 
Heteropogon  hirtus.  Pert, 
Imperata  arundinaooa,  Cyr, 
Saccharum  spontaneum,  Z. 
Perotifl  latilolia,  ^t^ 
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Sporobolns  diaader,  Beauv, 


Ariatida  hystriZf  X. 


Cynodon  dact^lon,  Pert, 

„       gracilis,  Xeet. 
Dactyloctenium  JEg^'ptiacunif  Beauv 


AOBOfiTIDBJB. 

*    CHAP.  VI 

1  Tnachiynm  Kilagincom,  SUudeL 

Flora. 

Stipacks. 

1  Ariatida  depreasa,  JUtxb, 

Arundinba. 

Fhragmitee  Roxburghii,  Kth. 

CULOKIDB.C. 

uiif  Beauv, 

Chloria  barbata,  Seid, 

n       digitata,  Steudel. 
Eleuaine  Indica,  Gaert. 

Eragrostia  bi&ria,  VahL 

unioloidea,  R,  %  8, 
nutans,  Steudel, 
paniculata,  Steudel, 
parviglnmia,  SocAtt, 


»» 


>» 


Fbstucacba. 


n 


Eragroatis  atropurpurea,  Hoehet, 
Lophatherium  gracile,  Broug, 
Elytropborua  articulatua,  Beauv, 
Coelachne  pulchella,  Br. 
Tiipogon  bromoidea,  Both, 


BAMBUaBA. 


Amndinaria  Wightiana,  Neee, 
Bambuaa  amndinacea,  Retz, 

„        orientalis,  Neee, 
Oxytenanthera  Thwaiteail,  Munro, 


Teinoatachyum  Wightii,  Bedd, 
Dcndiocalamua  atrictua,  Neee, 
Beeaha  Bfaeedii,  Munro. 


Lycopodinm  oeniunm,  Z. 

phlegmaiia,  L. 
aenatum,  Thunb, 
complanatum,  Z. 
clavattun,  Z. 


CRYPTOGAMS. 
Ltcofodiacbjb. 


M 


Pailotum  triquetnim. 

Selaginella  caudata,  Detv, 

„         atroviridis,  Spring, 
„         concinna.  Spring, 
rupestris,  Spriptg, 


»» 


FaiCBs. 
Qleichenia  dichotomum,  Willd. 


Cyathea  spinnloaa,  WaU. 
Aiaopbila  latebrosa,  Wall, 


Aleophila  crinita,  Hk\ 
glabra,  Hk. 


n 


Hymenophyllnm  exaertnm,  WaU, 
„  polyanthoa,  Sw, 

,y  Javanicom,  Spr, 

Trichomanea  Nflagirienae,  Bedd. 
„  exiguum,  Bedd. 


Trichomanea  parvulum.  Pair, 
„  prolifcrum,  Bl, 

„  filicula,  Bouff, 

,»  p^diferum,  Z. 

„  ngidum,  Sev. 


Humata  pedata,  Sm, 
Leucostegia  immersa,  Wall, 

,,  pulchra,  Dm. 

Pavallia  bullata,  Wall. 
Microlepia  atrigoaa,  Sw, 


Microlepia  proxima,  Bl, 
„  lurta,  Kaulf, 
„         platyphylla,  Dm. 

Stenoloma  tenmzolia,  Sw. 
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CHAP.  VI.  ^n<l8ftyA  cnltrata,  8w. 
L     *  Schusoloma  lobatum,  Fi^ir. 

Floba. 


Schifloloma  ennfolium,  8w, 

heterophylium,  Dry. 


19 


Adiantum  lanoeolattun,  Burm, 
caudatum,  Z. 
capillus. veneris,  X. 
^thiopicnm,  X. 
.,        hiflpidulum,  Sto. 
Cheila&tlius  M^'sorenBis,  WaU. 
faminoaa,  Kaulf, 

„       var,  DalhoTuiA; 
„  tenftifolia,  Sw, 

Pelloea  conoolor,  Langt  f  FUck, 
ff      boivini,  Hk, 
„      ialcata,  Fee. 
Pteiis  longifolia,  X. 
cretica,  X. 


99 
99 
99 


99 
99 


99 


Pterifl  pellacidl^  JPretl, 
enidformiB,  Burm, 
quadriaurita,  Bets. 

„  var.  argentea. 

t9  var.  aspericaulis. 

patens. 

lon^pes,  O.  Don. 
a<|uilinay  X. 
Camptena  biaurita,  X« 

„        Andmal^nsis,  Bedd, 
Ceratopteris  thalictroides,  Brong. 
Lomana  Patersoni,  Spr. 

,,       var.  elongata,  Bl. 
Bledmum  oricntale,  X. 


99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
19 


Afiplenium  nidus,  X. 

,,         var.  phyllitidis,  Dim. 
ensifonne,  Wall. 
Trichomanes,  X. 
nonnale,  Don. 
Wightianum,  WaU, 
lunulatum,  Sw,      * 
Zenkerianum,  Ku. 
auritnm,  Sw. 
fidcatum,  Lam. 
caudatum,  Font. 
crinicaule,  Banee. 
macTophyllum,  Sw, 
formosum,  Bl. 
resectum,  Sm. 
hoterocarpum,  Wall. 
planicaule,  Wall. 
zuTcatum,  Thunb. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99^ 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
•  9 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Asplenium  nitidum,  8m. 

„         fontanum,  Bernh. 

«»  „       for.  exiguum,  Bedd^ 

„         varians,  Hk.  %  Orev. 

„         tenuifoUum,  Dom. 
Athyrium  Uohenackerianum,  Kze, 

,y        macrocarpum,  Bl, 

„        nigripes,  BL 

„        aspidioidee,  Sehl. 

„        umbrosum,  /.  6m. 

„        var.  australe. 
Diplacium  sylvaticum,  Fresl. 

„         lasiopteris,  Afett. 

99         polypoidioides,  Mett. 

„         asperum,  Bl. 

„         latifoUum,  Don. 
Anisopponium  esculentum,  Preol. 
Actimopteris  radiata,  Liftk. 


Polysticbum  auriculatum,  Sw. 
yf  aculeatum,  Sw. 

„  „        var.  angulatum. 

Cyrtomiuin  lalcatum,  var.  caryotideum, 

Wall. 
Aspidium  polymorphnm.  Wall. 
„        oocurrenB,  Fretl. 
„       cicutarium,  X. 
Lastrsea  aristata,  Sw. 

ooniifolia,  Wall. 
hiitipes,  Sk. 
gracuesoens,  Hk. 
calcarata,  Hk. 

„         var.  ialcilobo,  Hk. 
ochthodes,  Kze, 
trlodes,  Kze. 
tbelypteris,  Detv. 
syrmatica,  Wilid. 
^ilix  mas  var,  patentissima. 
„         var.  elongata. 
var,  cochleata. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
»9 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Lastroa  spana,  Don. 

crenata,  Forek. 
dissectiL,  For»t» 
f erru^nea,  Bedd. 
scabnosa,  Kze. 
Boprana,  Willd. 
setigera,  Bl. 
Nephrodium  otaria,  Fretl. 

unitam,  B.  Br. 
pteroides,  Betz. 
extensum,  Bl. 
cucullatum,  BL 
Amboinense,  Frtsl. 
arbuscula,  Desv. 
pennigorum,  Bl. 
moUe,  Deev. 
truncatum,  Freel. 
Nephrolepis  cordifolia,  X. 
„  ezaltata,  Seh. 

Oleandra  mudJofoUa,  Ku. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
N 
•9 
99 
ff 


99 
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FhegopteriB  distana,  Don, 

„         omata.  Wall. 

„  ptinctata,  Tkunb. 

Folypodimn  paxasiticnin,  Mett, 

„  anbfalcatum,  Bi, 

KiphoboluB  adnafloenB,  Sw, 

ff  fiwna,  BL 

Fleopeltis  lineaxiB,  TAunb. 


FleopeltiB  lanoeolata,  X. 

membranaoea,  Ihn, 
punctata,  X. 
trifida,  1)oh. 
ni^^soens,  BL 
leiorhiza,  Wall, 

Drynaria  quemfolia,  Z. 


•9 

n 


CHAP.  VI. 

Floba. 


GymnogTBinma  totta,  Sehl, 

n  leptophyUa,  Iksv, 

Sellignea  lanoeolata,  Kk. 

„       involuta,  Jhn. 
Meniacium  triphyllum,  Sw, 
Antrophyum  plantagineum,  Kattlf. 


Antroj^hynm  reticnlatam,  Kaulf, 
Vittana  elongata,  Sw, 
Tieniopsis  linoata,  Sw, 
Drymoglo66um  piloflelloideSy  FntiL 
Homionitia  arif  olia,  Bunm. 


ISaphogloflsnm  conforme,  Sw, 

„  lanrifoUmn,  Thoumru, 

n  ▼iscosom,  Sw, 

TO  Btigmatolepia,  Fer, 

8tenochlttna  ])alii8tre,  L, 
Polybotrya  appendiciilata,  W\M, 


Polybotrya  appendicnlata  vot  asplenii^ 
folia. 

Gynmopteria  lanoeolata,  Wk, 
TO  axillaris,  Cwo, 

TO  oontaminana,  Wall. 

„  terminalia,  Wali, 


Osmunda  regalis,  Z. 


Anemia  tomentofla,  Sw, 

ff  „      var,  Wightiana,  Gardn. 


Lygodimn  scandenfl,  Sw, 

pinnatifidum,  Sw, 


ti 


Angiopterifl  evecta,  Eofen, 


I  Maratiia  fraxinea,  Sm, 


Ophioolossacejs. 


Ophiogloflstim  reticulatum,  Z. 

„  nudicaule,  Z. 

HelmintliostaohyB  Zeylanioa,  Hk» 


Botryohium  paucif olium.  Wall, 
Viiginianum,  Sw. 

„        var,  lanaginosum. 

Wall. 


n 


JUNGERMANNIACEiB—CSGALE  MOSSES}. 


Flagioohila  dichotoma,  Neei. 
Lophocolea  murioata,  Nees, 
Gottaohea  aligera,  Nees, 

TO         glauoeecens,  Keet, 
ICadotheoa  Penottetii,  Mont, 

Nfla^riensis,  Mont, 
Ugalifera,  Taylor. 
acutif olia,  Lchm.  f  Ldbg, 
Lejennia  minutiiBima,  Dumort, 
cuouUata,  Nee», 
Nilagiriana,  Gottsch$, 


ft 

n 


w 


»» 


*> 


Frullania  fflomerata,  Z.  #  Zd6g, 
TO        Walliohiana,  MUten. 
TO        acutiloba.  Mitten, 
TO        moniliata,  Nees, 

Steetsda  crispata,  Nees, 

Dumoitiera  nirauta,  Xeci, 

Marchantia  nitida,  Z. 

Fimbriaria  leptophyUa,  Mont. 

Riocia  fluitans,  Linn. 

dendtnera  dicrana,  Tapl, 

Gymnomitriom  luteflcous,  Mitt* 


—Scale 
uoflses. 


Equisetnm  debile,  Boxh, 


Eqvisbtac&s. 

I  EquiBettun,  sp. 


Mabsilbaobji. 
Hanilea  quadrifolia,  Z. 
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BKYACEiB— (URN  MOSSES). 

TrIBB  I. — DlCBAXACEM, 


Fleuridium  denticulatum,  Mitt, 
Leptotricham  phasooides,  Mitt. 
,,  plicatum,  C,  MuUer* 

,)  Sdimidii,  C,  MuUer. 

Trematodon  Schmidii,  C.  Miller. 
„  paudfoliiu,  C.  MulUr, 

„  8p. 

Cynontodium  amiBnum,  7*.  #  MUt, 
Fieciloi^ylluin  tenenun,  Mitt, 
„  Taylori,  Mitt. 

„  nitenB,  Mitt. 

„  amoene-TtreiiB,  MUt, 

Campylopus  recurvua,  Mitt, 
„  Gk>iighii,  Mitt, 


CampylopoB  Nikgirienms,  Mitt. 
albescenB,  C.  Muller, 
densus,  Schl. 
latinerve,  Mitt, 
flagellifenu,  C.  Muller, 
iiiTolattts,  C.  Muller. 
caudatuB,  C.  Muller, 
ericetoTum,  Mitt, 
tricolor,  0.  Muller, 
erythrofl:xiaphalon,(?.  Muller, 
SchmicCi,  0,  Muller. 
nodiflorus,  C.  MOUer, 
nitiduB  Mitt. 

Didyinodoii  stenooarptis.  Mitt, 


» 

t» 

if 
II 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


TrIBB  II. — C^RIMMIBJl. 


Orimmia  ovata,  We^.  nnd  Mohr, 
Nilagirienfiis,  C.  MiUler, 


99 


I  Glyphomitriiim  (Bnchystekam)  tortala, 
I      C.  Muller. 


Tribr  III. — Lbucobbtba 


Octoblcpharum  albidum,  Medw, 
Leacobryum  Javense,  Mitt, 
Wightii,  MUt, 


99 


Leuoobryum  NUagiriensis. 

Bowringii,  Mitt, 


99 


Tbibb  rV. — Stbrhopodonteji. 
Calyxnperes  sp. 

TrIBB  V. — ^TORTULEJB. 


WeiMia  (Gvnmoatoma)  involuta,  Sook, 
Tortola  orthodonta,  Muller, 
Btenophylla,  Mitt, 


n 


Tortula  angnstata,  Mitt. 

„       (S^iitrichia)  Schmidii,  C.  Muller, 
Anoectangium  Schmidii^  O,  MuUer* 


Tribb  YI. — Ortkotbichbjb. 


Zygodon  aoutif olios,  C,  MuUer, 
„        cylmdricarpufl,  C,  Muller, 
„        tetnigonofitointis,  Braun, 

TTlota  Schmidu,  MUt, 

Orthotrichumn. ;  sp.  0^0.4^8%  Herb JBed,) 

Macmmitrium  Perrottetii,  C,  Muller, 

flquamdosum,  C.  MuUer. 


99 


HacTomitriuin  Schmidii,  C.  Muller. 

Muellerianum,  Mitt» 

Bolcatam,  Brid. 

imciiiatlun,  C.  Muller. 

faacicuhire,  Mitt, 
„  Nilaffirieiuds,  C.  Miller, 

SchlotheiiDia  GrovilHaiiay  Mitt. 


99 
99 
99 
99 


Tribb  YII.— Funarirc, 


Eniosthodon  Bnfleaniis,  MUt. 
Fenrottetii,  MUt, 

Shyscomitrioides,  Muller, 
iyendnervis,  Miller, 


99 
99 
99 


EntoeUiodon  sabmargiiiatas,  Miller, 
Fanaria  comuvenB,  Miller, 
hygrometiica,  BUI, 


99 


Tribb  YIII.— Splachnbji. 
Tayloxia  Bubglabrata,  MUt. 

Tribb  IX. —  BARTRAMiBii. 


Bariramia  (PhilonoUs)  Roylei,  Mitt, 
ff  poeudolontana, 


99 


99 


99 


Miner. 
iaicata,  MUt, 


Bortramia  (Fhilonotia)  macrocarpa,  Muller. 


99 
99 
99 


„  Bubpellucida,  Mitt, 

(Breutelia)  Indica,  Mitt. 

,1       dicraaacea,  Muller. 
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Tbibb  X. — BaTBiB. 


Brynni 


t» 

}» 
>i 
)> 
ft 
>» 

>» 


nffanteom,  Hook, 
^^htii,  MUt. 
argenteiim,  Linn, 
ramoBom,  Hook. 
Bchmidii,  C.  MiUler. 
Haryeyanum,  C.  Mutter. 
flacddifletom,  C.  Mutter. 
Montagneanum,  C.  Mutter. 
mgOBmn,  0.  Mutter, 
pt^khyrioneoron,  C,  Mutter. 
alpinmn,  Ir, 

lamproetegnm,  C.  Mutter. 
(DicrazLobryma)  WeiasisB,  Mitt, 


Bryom  (Brachymenium)  Tduiinum,  C, 

Mutter, 
(  „  )  dayarinforms, 

a  Mutter. 

i„  )  Nepalenae,  Sook, 

eptostomoideB,  C.  MiUler. 
an^odictyoidoB,  C,  Mutter, 
Zolliogen,  J>uby. 
medianimi,  Mitt. 
"Mwinwi  rostratum,  Sehr. 

„      rhynoophonun,  Hook. 
RhiBogfonium  spinifonne,  Srueh. 
Anomodon  planatiu  P  Mitt. 


it 
It 
i> 


CHAP.  VI. 
Floba. 


Texbb  XI. — Htpoptbbtqibjb. 
Hypopteryginin  tenellum,  C.  Mutter.        \  Hypopterygium  BtruthiopteriSy  Brid, 

Tribb  XII. — Rhacopilbjb. 
Rhacopilum  Schxnidii,  C.  Mutter. 


Tbibb  XIII. — Hookbbi&b. 


Lopidopilum  Ootacamandianum,  Mont. 
Distichophyllum   (Mniadelphus)  Hon- 
tagneiy  C.  Mutter. 


Distichoi^ylliim  (MniadelphuB)    buccu- 

lentiim,  Mitt, 
Hookeria  (GallioBtella)  flabellata,  Mitt. 


Tbibb  XIV. — Ebpodi&b. 
AuIacopilQm  tumidalam,  Thw.  and  Mitt.   \  Erpodinm  n :  sp. 


Tribb  XV. — NBCKB&BiB. 


Hedwigia  Indica,  C.  Mutter. 
Czyphoea  (Braimia)  Indica,  Mitt. 
,,       (Dendropogon)  femiginea, 

MUt. 
Fhyllogonium  elegans.  Hook,  and  Wile, 
Ptarobryam  involutum,  T.  and  Mitt. 

,f  Geylanicom,  Thta,  and  Mitt. 

,,  tumidiiin,  Mitt. 

GyrtopoB  frondoeus,  Mitt. 
Heteorinm  fuBoeBoenB,  Mitt. 
blandom,  Mitt. 
BquarroBum,  Mitt. 
floribimdum,  D.  and  M, 
flexipeB,  Mitt, 
FoaikeBianlun,  Mitt. 
redinatum,  Mitt. 
hiBpidum,  Mitt. 


*i 
»> 
»> 
tt 


}) 


Meteorinm  aoro-niteiiB,  Mitt. 
oonvolvenB,  Mitt, 
punctulatum,  G.  Mutter. 
Schmidii,  0.  MiUler, 
filamentoBnm,  Mitt, 
cuspidiferom,  Mitt. 
Neckera  Monta^eana,  C.  MiUler, 
„       (^oughiana,  Mitt. 

SBquaHfolia,  C.  MiUler. 
arcnazLB,  Mitt. 
Schxnidii,  Mitt, 
paryula,  Mitt. 
Porotrichiim  ligulnfolium,  Mitt. 

,,  fruticoBum,  Mitt. 

Homalia  Targioniana,  Mitt, 


i> 
»t 


Tribe  XVI. — Sbmatofhyllejb. 


Tribb  XVII.— Stbreodoxtbje. 


Stereodon  (TaxicauliB)  albescens,  Mitt. 
„  IvoreanuB,  MUt, 

flubhumilis,  C.  MUtter. 
leptorhynchoides,  MUt. 


)> 


>» 


)> 


Stereodon  (Symphyodon)  Perrottetii, 

Mitt. 

Entodon  plicatus,  C.  MiUler. 

,y        (Leptohymenium)  juliforxnis, 

MUt. 

17 
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Tmbb  XVni.— Htfniji, 


Fabronia  seenndaj  ifont 
„        Qooghii,  Mitt, 
„        Schmidli,  0.  MuUtr. 
Hypnum  ducriminatiim,  Mont, 
Wightii,  Mitt, 
BoAplandi,  Mitt. 

Iilumoeum,  Mitt, 
ydmitis,  C,  MiHUr, 
procnmbens,  MiitU 
nmnillimwin,  Mitt, 
Buchanani,  Hook, 
Rhegmatodon  oiihcNffcegiiis,  M&nt, 
TracQypua  crispatoliu,  MUt, 


n 

n 

>> 
*» 

99 


TnichypuB  bioolor,  8ehw, 
,,         atratna,  Mitt, 
„         Buchanani,  C,  MuUer, 
„         pliosBfoliiu,  C,  MuUer, 
n         DreviramenB,  C.  MiUUr, 

Thuidinm  oymbifoliiiin,  DtMy  tmd  M. 
„         glaudnum,  Mitt, 
„        blephazophylla,  C.  MuiUr, 
n         pristocalyx,  C,  MiUler, 
M         tamaziaoella,  C,  MiUUr, 

Pleuropna  Kflagirienaia,  Mitt. 

Leakea  oonaangiiineay  MMit, 
ft     priono^ylla,  Mitt, 


Tribb  XIX. — Skxtophtllbjb. 


Fiaddena  anomalua,  Mont, 

Schmidii,  C,  Muller, 


>» 


Fiandena  sarratua,  C,  MuQer, 

Ceylonenria,  Dozy  and  M, 


>» 


TaiBB  XX. — PoLTTBICHBLB. 


Fogonatnm  Keesii,  0,  MulUr, 
micfostonmin}  Br, 
aloidea,  Brid, 


i» 


)f 


Pogonatnm  hexagonnm.  Mitt, 
Pojytriohum  pericli8Btiale»  Mont, 


— lichena. 


— Fungi. 

Bookaof 
refeoranoB. 


Ihtrodiiced 
plants. 


Diphyscium  ap. 


TniBB   XXI. — BUXHAVMIBJB. 

I  Dipbysdum  Bp. 


UOHENALES. 
There  are  nmnerons  lidiena  on  these  hilla,  but  they  hare  neyer  been  worked  out. 

FUKGALES. 
Fungi  are  nixmeroQa,  bnt  little  ia  known  about  them. 

The  aboye  is  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  flowering  plants^ 
femsj  and  mosses  of  the  Nilagiris  as  at  present  known.  The 
descriptions  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  a  collected  f orm^  though 
"The  Flora  of  British  India"  by  Dr.  Hooker  (very  slowly 
progressing)  will  in  time  supply  this  want.  For  the  present^  the 
student  must  consult  Wight  and  ALrnott's  "Prodromus''  and 
DeGandoUe's  "  Frodromus "  for  most  of  the  plants ;  for  the 
orchids^  Dr.  Lindley's  ^'  Genera  and  Species  Orchidacess ''  and  his 
papers  in  the  LinnBdan  Journal ;  for  the  grasses  Kunth's  "  Enume- 
ratio  Plantanun  "  and  SteudeFs  ''  Syn.  PL  Gram.; "  and  for  the 
mosses  the  works  of  Miiller  and  Mitten. 

Very  many  of  the  flowering  plants  are  figured  in  Dr.  Wight's 
"  Icones,''  and  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs^  or  at  least  one  or  more 
of  each  genus,  in  Colonel  Beddome's  "  Flora  Sylvatica/'  aud  all 
the  ferns  in  Colonel  Beddome's  "  Ferns  of  Southern  India  "  and 
"  Ferns  of  British  India/'  all  of  which  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Ootacamand  Library. 

The  list  does  not  include  introduced  plants.  The  Australian 
Eticalypti  and  Acacias  have  given  quite  a  new  character  to  Oota- 
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camand  and  Coonoor^  in  and  about  which  they  have  been  planted  CHAP.  VL 
yery  largely.    The  Forest   Department   have  planted  several      FjmZl 

hundred  acres  of  Euecdyptua  globvXus,  the  blne-gnm  of  Tasmania,       

and  there  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  Acacia  mehjmooBylon 
and  deaJbata.  They  are  all  excellent  firewood^  and^  in  the  event 
of  a  railway  being  made  np  the  ghdts^  plantations  of  this  sort  will 
be  very  profitable,  the  growth  being  exceedingly  rapid  and 
the  yield  per  acre  very  large  (probably  not  less  than  25  tons 
per  annum  from  EtAcalypttis  glohulxis  and  15  tons  from  ilcocta 
deaXbata). 

Numerous  species  of  Eucalyptus  have  been  introduced  from 
Australia,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  E.  ciderogsylon  (the 
iron  bark),  E.  obliqua  (stringy  bark),  E.  fiasUis  (mess*matiB), 
E.  viminalis  (manna-gum),  E.  amygdalina  (the  gigantic  box-gum), 
E.  rostraia  (the  red-gum),  E.  perfoliaia,  besides  many  other 
Victorian  species  as  doing  well.  Some  West  Australian  EucaUfpti, 
such  as  E.  nMurgifiata  (the  jarrah  or  mahogany  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  stands  exposure  to  sea-water,  and  in  Australia  is  much  in 
use  for  jetties,  ship-building,  railway  sleepers,  &c.)  and  E.  calo- 
phylla,  have  been  introduced  and  will  grow  with  care,  but  they 
do  not  stand  the  frost  when  young,  and  have  to  be  carefully 
covered  up  in  December,  January,  and  February  until  they  attain 
certain  dimensions. 

Very  many  of  the  Australian  Acomgs,  besides  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  introduced  and  ornament  our  gardens  and 
roads,  &c.  Amongst  them  are  Aca^cia  hamolophylla  (the  myall 
or  violet  wood),  Aca>cia  pycnantha,  A.  saUdna,  A,  decurrensy 
A.  cuUriformis,  A.  dodonceifolia,  A.  elata,  A,  UmgifoUa,  A.  saUgna, 
A,  pulchella,  Albizzia  lopham,tfia,  besides  many  others. 

Many  other  Australian  trees.and  shrubs  have  also  been  intro- 
duced into  gardens  on  the  plateau,  amongst  which  are  many 
species  of  Hakea,  Orevillea  and  Bcmkaia^  Oasuarina  quadrivalvis 
and  cuhercsa  (the  she-oak  and  he-oak),  Pofnaderria  (three  species), 
Myopiyrum  vneula/re,  PiUoaporum  (two  species),  Melaletica  (several 
species),  Leptospermum  (several  species),  OMictemon  (two  species), 
BeauforHa,  Kunaea,  Oalothamims,  Angophora,  Tristcmia,  &c. 
Many  of  the  Oomferca  have  also  been  introduced  from  the  Hima- 
layas, Japan,  and  other  countries,  the  most  successful  of  which 
are  Ovpresms  macroea/rpa,  Lawsoniana,  toruiosa,  sempervirens  and 
Cashmeriana.  Arimca/riaaBidunlUiBaidOufminghai^  Oriptom&ria 
Japonica.     Frenela  species,  Pinus  pinaster  and  hngifoKa. 

Some  of  the  European  pines,  such  as  the  Larch  and  Scotch 
Fir  (P.  lofdcio  and  P.  sylvestris)  and  some  of  the  Himalayan 
Abies  have  quite  failed  to  g^ow. 

Coffee  now  covers  many  acres  of  the  slopes  between  2,000  and 
5,000  feet. 
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CHAP.  VI.       Cinchona  and  tea  are  also  very  largely  grown ;  the  former  from 
Tlora.      8,000  feet  upwards,  the  latter  from  4,500  feet. 

The  mangosteen  fruits  well  in  the  garden  at  Burliar,  about 
4,000  feet  elevation  on  the  south-eastern  slopes,  where  also  the 
nutmeg  of  commerce,  the  clove,  the  cocoa,  and  the  vanilla  grow 
luxuriantly. 

Oranges,  apples,  peaches,  and  pears  grow  well  at  Coonoor  and 
Ealhatti ;  pears  succeed  also  in  the  colder  and  damper  climate  of 
Ootacamand,  where  walnuts  thrive  and  fruit  well.  Strawberries 
and  raspberries  grow  and  fruit,  but  do  not  answer  very  well 
except  with  constant  attention  to  the  supply  of  liquid  manure  and 
water.  Cherries  and  gooseberries  will  not  fruit  at  all,  probably 
from  the  want  of  a  regular  winter,  which  is  also  the  reason  that 
the  oak  grows  so  badly,  and  the  elm,  birch^  and  most  other 
European  deciduous  trees  make  no  growth  whatever.  Currants 
very  rarely  fruit.  In  the  gardens  of  the  plateau  most  of  the 
flowers  found  in  English  gardens  and  green-houses  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  growth  of  fuschias^  geraniums,  and  heliotropes  is 
most  luxuriant ;  they  are  often  made  into  hedges. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   USEFUL   PLANTS   OF  THB  nIlAGIRIS. 

(By  Surgeon-Major  Bidib,  m.b.,  Qovemment  Museum,  Madras.) 


Introdnotory  remarks. — Substancbs  uhbd  as  Food,  Ac. — Palses — Cereals — Boots 
and  tnbers — Frrdts  and  seeds — Greens — Substances  used  in  the  preparation 
of  drinks— Intoxicating  Substances — Spices  and  condiments. — Substawcbs 
usBD  IN  MANUTAOTuaxs — Oils  and  seeds — Dyes  and  tanning  substances — 
Fibres.— Drugs. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  monograph  on  the  Flora  in  this  Mannal^  CHAP.  YII. 
I  have  been  asked  to  furnish  a  memorandum  on  the  useful  plants  of     xTsbtul 
theNilagiris.    As  Colonel  Beddome  has  enumerated  thevarious     Plants. 
timber  trees  belonging  to  the  range,  it  remains  for  me  only  to  notice  introductory 
other  plants,  used  as  food  or  medicines,  or  in  the  arts.     TEe  list  of  remarks, 
these  in  a  district  presenting  such  varieties  of  climate  and  possess- 
ing such  a  rich  flora  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  rather  an  eztensiYe^ 
one.   It  will  be  impossible  therefore,  within  a  reasonable  compass, 
to  do  more  than  notice  the  more  important  products,  and  even 
these  notices   must  be   brief.     The    most  scientific    mode    of 
arranging  the  articles  would  of  course  be  according  to  the  natural 
orders  to  which  the  plants  belong,  but  as  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  the  list  will  not  be 
botanists,  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  subordinate  the 
botanical  classification  to  a  practical  one,  grouping  the  plants,  in 
the  first  instance,  according  to  their  economical  uses.     Except  in 
the  case  of  some  very  important  products,  such  as  cinchona,  tea 
and  coffee,  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  plants  which  have  been 
introduced  from  other  countries  and  are  merely  cultivated  as 
curiosities  in  gardens,  or  to  a  very  limited  extent.     The  three 
primary  classes  under  which  the  several  substances  will  be 
arranged  are  therefore  as  follows : — 

I.  Substances  used  as  food,  &o. 
II.  Substances  used  in  manufactures. 
III.  Drags. 

I.— SUBSTANCES  USED  AS  FOOD,  Ac.  Substances 

used  as  food. 

Of  these  I. shall  first  notice  pulses  and  cereals. 
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CHAP.  YII.  A.  FDL8X8. 

Xj^ui,  N.O.  LSGUMINOfiia. 

Plaivts.         The  Taneties  of  palaes  cnltivated  on  the  ploiiis  are  raiher  naxnerons, 

— Pulsei.  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  them  are  suited  for  the  oold  wet  climate  of  the  Hills. 
English  peas  and  beans  are  reared  in  gard^is  and  find  a  ready  sale  in 
the  weekly  markets. 

— Cenalfl.  B.  OEBJSALS. 

N.O.  GBAMINILA. 
The  chief  grain  crops  of  the  Nflagiris  are  as  follows  : — 
Panicuii .    Tarn.  Korali,^  probably  a  form  of  P.  itaUown  changed  by 

climate. 
Pahicum  miliabb.    Bng.  Millet.     Tom.  S&m^. 
Fanicitm  miluoium.   Eng,  Little  Millet.  Duk.  China.   Tarn*  Var^iga. 

Kan,  Navond. 
Blbusinb  cobaoana.    Eng.   Baggi.     Duh.  Baggi.    Tarn.  Eaywnr. 

Kan,  Baggi. 
Tbiticum  YOLQABi.    Eng.  Wheat.    Buh.  Oehnn.     Tam.  Godnmai. 

Kan,  Qodhi. 
HoBDBUM.    Eng.  Barley.     Tam.  Barli-arisi. 

These  well  known  grains  need  no  explanatory  notices.  Of  the  six 
kinds  named,  KoraU  and  Baaley  are  the  two  most  commonly  cnltiyated. 
In  addition  to  the  grains  proper  a  species  of  AmaramJthuM  is  raised  to  a 
small  extent,  and  its  seeds  form  a  natritions  article  of  food. 

--Boots  and  O.  ROOTS  AND  TUBXBS. 

tnbera. 

N.O.  80LANAC1LA. 

SoLANUM  TUBBBOSUM,  the  potato,  has  long  been  cnltiyated  on  the 
Hills,  bnt  of  late  years  the  crops  have  been  more  or  less  a  failure  owing^ 
to  potaio^iseoMf  and  from  constantly  growing  the  tnbers  in  the  same 
ground,  by  which  the  soil  gets  exhaosted. 

N.O.  DI0SC0BBACBJ9. 
DiosoOBBA  PBNTAPHTLLA,  a  twining  jungle  plant  yielding  a  kind  of 
yam. 

N.O.  ABOIDBLfi. 


AhobphophaiiLUs  oampabulatus.  Eng.  Telinga-potato.  Tam. 
The  root  of  this  a/rum  attains  a  sise  as  large  or  even  larger  than 
that  of  a  man's  head,  and  is  eaten  like  yams. 


^;^i  : 


— Fmits  and  D.  FRUITS  AND 

■®®^  N.O.  MALYACILS. 

Hibiscus  bbculbntus.     Eng,  Edible  Hibiscus.    Duk.  Bhendi.    Tam. 

Vendaik-kai.    Kan.  Bend6-kai. 
A  mucilaginous  fimit,  eaten  as  a  vegetable- 

^  The  native  synonyms  will  be  given,  as  flur  as  known,  and  the  following  are 
the  contractions  employed  in  rendering  them  :— ram.  Tamil.  Kan.  Kanazese. 
Duk,  Dnkhni  (the  form  of  Hindustani  used  in  Soathem  India). 
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N.O.  BTEBCULIAClLfi.  CHAP.  YII. 

Steegulu  fostida.     Eng.  Stercnlia  seeds.     Tarn.  Pinari-kai.  Useful 

The  kernels  of  the  seeds  are  eaten  bj  natives.  Plants. 

N.O.  TILIAClLaE. 

Elaooabpus  oblohgub,  a  pretty  tree,  belonging  to  the  genos  which 
yields  the  tabercolar  seeds  worn  by  Brahmins  as  beads.  The  hard 
tnberonlar  shells  of  the  seeds  of  this  tree  are  broken,  and  the  kernel 
eaten  by  natiyes  like  almonds. 

N.O.  BUTACB^. 

LiMONiA  AGIDI88IMA,  a  Very  acid  species  of  lime. 

CiTBUS    AUBANTinM.      JSW^.   Orange.    Duk.  N&rangi.      Tam,  Kich- 

chilip-pazham.    Kan.  Kittale-hannn. 
Of  the  orange  there  are  several  varieties,  and  when  carefolly  culti- 
vated they  yield  excellent  fmit« 

Fbbohia  BLiPHAHTUM.   Efig.  Wood-applc.   Duk.  Kavit.    Tam.  Vilam- 

pasham.     Kan.  Byalada-hannn. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  has  a  strong  flavour  and  sweetish  taste  and  is 
eaten. 

^glb  habmelos.    Eng.  Bael  fruit.    Diik.  Bel-phal.    Tam.  Vilva- 

paeham.     Kan.  Bilapatri-hannu. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  is  sweetish  and  aromatic,  and  when  green  it  is 
astringent  and  used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

N.O.  ANAGABDIACBJB. 

BuoHAEANiA  LATiTOLiA.    Eng.  Cuddapah  almond.    Tam.  Kat-manga. 
Shara-purpu.    Kan.  Chara-puppu. 

Kernel  of  the  seed. 

N.O.  BOSACBiB. 

Fbagabia  Indica,  this,  the  wild  strawberry,  is  small  and  insipid. 
BuBUS  LA8I00ABPUS  and  Bubus  flavus,  known  as  blackberries  and 
edible. 

N.O.  COMBBBTAClLfi. 

Tbbmikalu  catappa.    Eng.  Country  Almond.    Duk.  JanglLbadam. 

Tam.  Nattu  Vadam-kottai.    Kan.  Nat-badami. 
Kernels  of  seeds. 

N.O.  BHAMNACKS. 

ZiZTPHUS  JTJJUBA.    Eng.  Ber-fruit.  Duk.  Ber.   Tam.  Elandap-pazham. 

Kan.  Yalachi-hannu. 
Known  as  the  jujube-fruit,  and  is  wholesome  and  palatable. 

N.O.  MTBTACKS. 

PsiDiUM  PTBiFEBUM  and  P.  POMIFEBUM,  the  Ouava,  grows  on  the  lower 
slopes,  but  the  fruit  does  not  attain  great  perfection. 
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CHAP.  VII.      Rhodomyrtus  tombntosa,   this    handsome   shrub  yields   the  fruit 
Umjul      ^o^^  ^  tt®  hiU-gooBeberry. 

PijLiiTs.         EuQENiA  JAUBOLANA.    Eng>  Jambolam  or  Blue  apple.    Duk,  Jamun. 

Tarn,  Nagap-pazham.    Kan,  Nerale-hannu. 
A  sweetish  and  astringent  fruit. 

N.O.  CUCUBBITACB-ffl. 
MOMOBDICA  DioiCA.     Tom.   Palupaghel. 

The  young  fruit  of  this  member  of  the  Cucumber  family  as  well  as 
its  roots  are  eaten. 

N.O.  SOLANACE^. 
SoLAKUM  MELONGENA.     Efig.  BHnjal.     Tarn,  Eathrikkai. 
The  fruit  is  a  well  known  vegetable. 

Phtsalis  Peruviana.  Cape-gooseberry.  An  introduced  plant,  but 
now  gprowing  wild  all  over  the  Hills.  The  fruit  makes  very  good  jam 
or  tart. 

N.O.  PALMACE^. 
Phoenix  farinifera.    Eng,  Small  or  Wild  Date.     Duk.   Sandole. 

Tarn.  Isham-pazham. 
Fruit  eaten. 

N.O.  MUSACE^. 
MusA  PARADisiAGA.     Eng.  Plantain.     Duk.  Mouz.     Tarn.  Vazhaip- 
pazham.     Kan.  Bale-hannu. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  walnut  and  other 
introduced  fruits,  as  their  culture  is  confined  to  a  few  gardens  and 
still  in  a  very  piimitive  state. 

Greens.  E.  GREENS. 

N.O.  CBUCIFEBiE. 

Nasturtium  officinale  and  Nasturtium  Indicum.  Both  these  species 
yield  edible  cresses. 

N.O.  POBTULACACE^. 

PORTULACA  OLBRACEA,  P.  WiGHTiANA.    Leaves  eaten  as  greens. 

N.O.  BUTACB^. 
MuRRATA  (Bbrobba)  Eonigii.    Eng.  Curry-leaf.    Duk.  Earya*pak. 

Tarn.  Karu-veppilai.    Ka/n.  Eari-bevina. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  flavouring  curries. 

N.O.  AMABANTHAGKS!. 

Amakanthus   olerageus,  a.  frumentaceus  and  A.  caudatus.    The 

leaves  of  the  three  species  are  used  as  pot-herbs. 
AcHTBANTHBS  ASPERA  is  also  eateu  at  times. 

N.O.  LAUBACE^. 
CiNNAMOMUM  Zetlanicum.     Eng.  Cinnamon.    Duk.  Dal-chiui.    Tarn. 

Lavang^p-pattai.    Ka^.  Dala-chinni. 
The  leaves  of  the  cinnamon  tree  are  used  as  flavouring  agents  in 
food. 
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F.  SUBSTANCES  USED  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OHAF.  vn. 

DRINKS.  ^ 

Useful 

N.O.  CAMBLLIACBiB.  Plants. 

Thea  (species).     Eng.  Tea.     Duk,  Cba.  Tarn,  Te-ilai.  Substances 

The  first  effort  to  introduce  the  tea  plant  into  Sonthem  India  was  pjieparation 
made  by  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras,  which  imported  of  drinks, 
plants  from  China  in  1857.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  culture.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  numerous  plantations  on  the  range  situated  at  elevations 
ranging  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  plants  culti- 
vated are  the  China,  the  Assam,  and  a  hybrid,  the  last-named  being 
usually  preferred  as  being  more  prolific  of  leaf.  The  produce  of  the 
Nilagiri  tea  estates  commands  fair  prices  in  the  English  market,  and 
is  extensively  sold  at  high  rates  both  locally  and  in  Madras  and  other 
large  towns  in  Southern  India.  The  field  for  the  extension  of  tea 
culture  on  the  Nilagiris  is  limited,  and  the  industry  is  likely  to 
receive  a  check  by  the  resolution  of  Government  to  preserve  intact 
the  wooded  ravines,  locally  known  as  shSlas,  In  1874-75  there  were 
87,372  lb.  of  tea  shipped  from  Madras  to  Europe. 

N.O.  BUBLACELS. 

CoFFEA    Arabica.     Eng.  Coffee.     Duk.  Bun,  Bund.     Tarn.  Kapi- 
kottai.    Kan.  Kapi-bija. 

Coffee  was  introduced  into  Southern  India  about  two  centuries  ago 
by  a  Mahomedan  pilgrim,  Baba-buden.  This  man  on  his  return  from 
Mecca  brought  a  few  berries  in  his  wallet,  and  taking  up  his  abode 
amongst  the  wilds  of  the  hills  in  western  Mysore,  which  still  bear  his 
name,  planted  them  near  his  hut.  For  many  years  the  culture  was 
in  the  hands  of  natives,  and  confined  to  small  gardens.  Upwards  of 
50  years  ago  it  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  at  the 
present  day  there  is  an  almost  continuous  chain  of  estates,  belonging 
to  Englishmen,  extending  from  the  north  of  Mysore  down  to  Cape 
Comorin.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Nilagiris  the  coffee  estates  are 
numerous  and  large,  and  on  the  western  side  the  Ouchterlony  Valley 
presents  a  magnificent  expanse  of  coffee  culture,  unequalled  as  to  ferti- 
lity in  Southern  India.  The  exports  of  coffee  have  not  been  on  the 
increase  of  late  years,  but  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
consumption  is  increasing  amongst  the  native  population,  and  that 
much  of  it  is,  therefore,  used  locally.  The  exports  of  coffee  from 
Madras  ports  in  1875  amounted  to  lb.  33,738,922. 

a.  INTOXIOATINa  SUBSTANCES,  fto.  intozioating 

substanoes. 
N.O.  LEGUMINOS^. 

Acacia  Catbghu.    Eng.    Catechu.   Duk.    Eatthah.     Tarn.    Eashu- 

katti.    Kan,  Eachu. 
The  Extract  made  into  pellets  is  chewed  with  betel-leaf. 

18 
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OHAP.  Yii.  N.o.  bolanacila:. 

UssirnL         NioOTUNA  rustioa.     Eng.  Tobacco.    DvJc.    Tamaqn.    Tom.   Pagai* 
Plakts.  ilai.    Kan,   Hogesappa. 

In  former  years  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  culture  was  carried  on  on  the 

Hills,  but  of  late  it  has  greatly  declined  as  it  can  be  grown  mach 

cheaper  on  the  plains. 

N.O.  UBTIOACBiB. 

Cannabis  satita.  JBng,  Indian  Hemp.  DuJe.  Siddhi.  Tarn,  Bangi- 
ilai.     Kan.  Bhangi. 

The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  are  used  as  intoxicants.  The  use  of 
hemp  for  this  purpose  in  India  was  first  noticed  by  a  Portuguese 
writer  in  1563.  The  hemp  is  smoked  and  also  made  up  in  various 
preparations. 

N.O.  PIPEBAGE^. 

Chavica  betlb,    Entji.  Betel-leaf.    Duk.  Pan.  Tarn.  Yettilai.   Kan. 

Vile-dele. 
Used  as  a  masticatory  by  both  sexes  and  all  classes,  in  conjunction 
with  lime  and  areca  nut. 

N.O.  PALMACEuffi. 

Areca  Catbchu.  Eng.  Betel-nut   Dtdc.  Supari.   Tom*  Kottai-pakkn. 

Kan,  Adike. 
Astringent  and  constantly  chewed,  natives  believing  that  it  preserves 
the  teeth  and  strengthens  the  gums. 

Spioes  and  H.  SPICES  AND  CONDIMENTS. 

condiments. 

N.O.  MALVAGKZB. 

Eriodbndbon      anfbactuosum.      Ihk.     Ehatyan-ka-kalli.       Tom. 

Maratti-moggu# 
The  ovaries  of  the  flower  or  very  young  fruits  are  used  as  condi- 
ments. 

N.O.  SOLANACE^. 
Capsicum  ?    Species  of  chillies  are  cultivated  at  low  elevations. 

N.O.  PIPERAGKS. 

PiPEB    NiORTTM.    Eng.    Black    Pepper.    Duk,     Eali-mirchi.    Tarn. 

Milagu.    Kan.  Menasu. 
The  dry  berry  is  used  as  a  condiment. 

N.O.  ZINGIBEBACE^. 

ZiHOiBBK    OFFICINALE.      Eng,  Qinger.      Duk,  Adrak.     Tarn,  Inji. 

Kan,  Hasisunthi. 
The  dried  root  is  sometimes  used  in  cookery. 
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CuBGUMA  LOVOA.    Eng.    Tormeric.     Duh.    Haldi.    Tarn.     Manjal.  CHAP.  YIL 
Kan.  Ariflhina.  ^—^ 

A  constant  ingredient  in  curries.  Plants. 

Elbttabia'  Gabdamomum.   Eng.   Cardamoms.     Duk.    Elachi.     Tarn.      

EUakai.    Kan.  Yalakkai. 

A  well  known  condiment. 

N.O.  LILIACEJB. 

Allium  batiyum.  Eng.  Garlic.   Duk.  Lassan.  Tarn.  Yellaip-panda. 

Kan.  Belloli. 
A  strong  smelling  condiment. 
Allium  gbpa.    Eng.  Onions.  DuJe.  Piyaz.    Tom.  Vengayam.    Kan. 

ImlU. 
A  well  known  cnltiyated  bnlb. 

N.O.  GBAMINEiB. 

Andbopogon  ScHCENANTHUS.    Eng,  Lemon-grass.   Duk.   Hazar-masa- 

leli.    Tarn.  Karpnra-poUa.    Kan.  Vasane-hnlln. 
Used  as  a  flavonring  agent. 


II.— SUBSTANCES  USED  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

A.  0IL8  AND  OIL  SEEDS.  Oils  and 

seeds. 

N.O.  PAPAYEBACKS. 

Abobmonb    Mbxioana.    Eng.  Mexican  Thistle.    DvJe.  Pila-dhatonu 

Tam.  Birama-dandn.    Kan,  Dattnri. 
Oil  extracted  from  the  seeds. 

N.O.  LOGANIACE^. 

Stbychnos  nux-yomioa.    Eng.  Nux-yomica.    Duk.  Enchlah.    Tarn. 

Ettik-kottai.     Kan.  Mnshti-bija. 
An  oil  is  got  from  the  seeds  and  they  are  also  used  for  the  mann- 
factore  of  strychnia. 

N.O.  BUPHOBBIACE^. 

BiGiNUS  COMMUNIS.    Eng.  Castor-oil  seeds.     Duk.  Tarandi.     Tarn. 

Amanakkan-kottai.     Kan.  Haraln. 
The  seeds  yield  castor-oil. 

B.  DYES  ANDITANNING  SX7BSTANCES.  ?y«».  »«^^ 

tanning 
N.O.  BERBBEIDEiB.  Bubsttnoes. 

Bbbbebis  ABiSTATA.     Eng,  Indian  Barberry  bark. 

The  roots  contain  17  per  cent,  of  yellow  coloring  matter. 
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CHAP.  YII.  N.O.  MALVACE^. 

UsBFUL  Hibiscus  bosa-sinbnsis.      Eng.   Shoe-flower.      Duk,  Jasnt.    Tom. 

Plants.  Shappattup-pn.     Kan.  Dasyalada-hnya. 

"""""'  The  flowers  yield  a  blnish-piirple  hue- 

N.O.  BUTACE^. 

Toddalia  aculeata.    Dtih.  Jangli-kali-mirchi.      Tarn.  Milakaranai. 

Boots  contain  yellow  coloring  matter. 

^OLE  MARMBLOS.     Eng.  Bael  Fmit.     DuJc.  Bel-phal.     Tarn.  Yilva- 

pazham.     Kan.  Bilapatri-hanna. 
Bind  of  fruit  astringent  and  yields  a  yellow  color. 

N.O.  MELIACB^. 

Melia  azedabagh.  Eng.  Persian  Lilac.  Duk.  Gouli-nim.    Tam.  Malai- 

yembu.    Kan.  Bettada-bevina. 
Leaves  contain  a  green  coloring  matter. 

N.O.  BHAMNACBiB. 

ZizTPHUs  JUJUBA.    Eng.  Ber  fmit.   Duk,  Ber.    Tam.  Elandap-pazham. 

Kan.  Yalachi-hannn. 
Bark  nsed  by  dyers  with  other  compound  dyes. 
Ventilaqo  Madbaspatana.      Tam.   Pappili-chakka  or  Snral-pattai. 

Kan.  Papli-chakka. 
Boot-bark  a  valuable  dye  and  mnch  nsed  by  native  dyers. 

N.O.  ANACABDIACEiE. 

BuCHANANiA  LATIFOLIA.  Eng.  Guddapah  Almond.  Tam.  Eat-manga ; 

Bhara-pnrpn.     Kan.  Ohara-pnppn. 
Bark  astringent,  nsed  by  dyers  and  tanners. 
Sembcabpus  ANAOABDiUM.    Eng.  Marking-nut   Duk.  Bhilavan.     Tam. 

Sheran-kottai.    Kan.  Gem. 
The  resinous  juice  of  the  pericarp  is  used  in  conjunction  with  lime 
for  marking  cotton  clothing. 

N.O.  LBGUMINOS^. 

Acacia  Ababica.    Eng.  Babool  Tree.    Duk.  foJi-kikar.    Tam.  Elaru- 

velam.    Kan»  Elare-jali. 
Bark  highly  astringent,  used  by  tanners  and  dyers. 

Acacia  Catechu.    Eng-  Oatechu.  Duk.  E[atthah.    Tam.  Eashu-katti. 

Kan.  Kachu. 
Gum  used  for  tanning,  &c. 
BuTEA  FBONDOSA.    Eng.  Butca  or  Bastard  Teak.  Duk.  Palas-ka-jhar. 

Tam.  Murukka-maram.     Kan.  Muttuga-gidda. 
Flowers  yield  a  yellow  dye. 
Cassia  auriculata.    Eng*   Tanner's  Cassia.     Dtik-    Tarvar.     lam. 

Avarai.     Kan.  Avara-gida. 
Bark  a  most  valuable  and  generally  used  tanning  agent. 
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N.O.  COMBEBTACB-ffl.  CHAP.  VII. 


TsBMiNALiA  CHBBULA.  Ung.  Ghebulic  Myrabolans.    Duk,  Halda.  Tarn.      Usbvul 
Eadnk-kai.     Kan.  Alale-kaL  Plants. 

Fruit  the  Myraholan  of  commerce,  ufied  as  a  dye  and  tamiing  stuff. 

Tbbminalia  bellbriga.  Bng.  Belleric  Myrabolans.  BvJc.  Balda. 
Tarn.  Tanrik-kai.     Kan.  Tari-kai. 

Fruit  used  for  dyeing  yellow  and  black. 

Tbrminalia  tomertosa.  Duh  Jangli-karanj.  Tarn,  Karappu- 
mamta-maram . 

Bark  used  for  dyeing  black. 

N.O.  RUBIAOB-fll. 

BuBiA    CORDIFOLIA.      Eftg.  Indian  Madder.      Ihh,  Man  jit.     Tarn. 

Manjitti.     Kan.  Manjushta. 
Boots  yield  a  kind  of  madder. 

N.O.  UBTICAOE^.     * 

Artocarpus  inteorifolu.    Eng.  Indian  Jack  Tree.    Buk.  Phunns. 

Tarn.  Palah-mamm- 
Saw-dnst  of  the  wood  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

N.O.  BUPHOEBIACBJE. 

Phtllanthus   bmbliga.  '  Duk.    Anvnlah.     Tarn.    Nelli-kai.     K<m, 

Nelli-kai. 
Bark  astringent,  used  in  dyeing. 

Mallotus  Phiuppinbnsis.    JSng.  Elamela.     Tarn.  Elamela. 
A  powder  from  the  outer  snrface  of  the  fruit  g^ves  a  yellow  dye. 

C.  FIBRES.  Fibres. 

N.O.  MALVACE^. 

Hibiscus  canhabinus.  Ikg.  Dukhani  Hemp.  Duk.  Ambari.  Tam, 
Palungu. 

This  plant  yields  a  very  excellent  fibre.  In  addition  to  this  one 
there  are  six  other  species  of  H-ibUcus  on  the  Hills,  all  of  which  contahi 
fibre.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  all  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  Mallow 
family  contain  fibre. 

N.O.  LBGUMINOS^. 

Several  Groialarias  and  Bauhmiaa  contain  fibre.  A  largo,  climbing 
species  of  Bauhinia  yields  the  fibrous  bark  used  on  the  Gbvemment 
Cinchona  Estates  for  tying  on  the  moss,  used  in  the  mossing  system  of 
harvesting  the  cinchona  bark. 

N.O.  ASCLBPIADB^. 

Calotropis  gigantea.  Eng,  Mudar.  Buk.  Akra.  Tam.  Erukkam. 
Kan.  Yakkeda. 

Yields  a  strong  and  durable  fibre,  used  by  native  fishermen  for 
making  fishing  lines. 
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CHAP.  YII.      Mabsdbnia  TBNA0I88I1U.     The  stems    yield  a  rery  superior  fibre. 

Some  of  it  prepared  some  years  ago  by  me  was  nearly  as  fine  as  silk 

Plants.      ^^^  ^^T  glos^J  ^^^  strong. 

N.O.  UBTIGAGlLffl. 

G1BA.BDINU  Lbschbnaultii.  Contains  a  fine  silk-like  fibre  used  by 
the  Hill  tribes  lor  making  thread.  Can  be  adyantageonsly^coltiyated 
and  will  yield  two  or  more  crops  per  annum. 

Antiaris  inhoxia.  The  inner  bark  yields  a  mesh  of  strong  fibrous 
matting,  which  is  made  into  bags  by  some  Hill  tribes. 

N.O.  MUSACE^. 
MusA  OBNATA.    All  the  plantains  contain  a  quantity  of  very  superior 
fibre. 

N.O.  PALMACBiB. 
Phoenix    fabinifbea.  .  Eng.    Date    Tree.    Duik,    Sandole-ka-jhar. 

Ta/m.  Ishan-chedi. 
Leal  stalks  yield  a  strong  fibre. 

N.O.  PANDANE JB. 

Pakdahus  ODOBATissiMns.    Eng.  Fragrant  Screwpine,    Duh,  Eedgi. 

Tarn,  Tazham.     Kan.  Kyadage. 
Yields  a  very  strong  and  superior  fibre. 

N.O.  LILIAOEiB. 
Sansbyibba  Zbtlaniga.     Eng.  Bowstring  Hemp.     Duk.  Murgali. 

Tarn.  MaruL 
Yields  large  quantities  of  very  strong  fibre  and  might  easily  be 
cultivated. 


Drugs. 


m.— DRUGS.i 


Owing  to  the  large  number  of  articles  coming  under  this  class,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  simply  specify  their  action  as 
medicines. 

N.O.  MBNISPEBMACEiB. 

Anamibta  cooottlus.  Eng,  Gocculus  Indicus  seeds.  Diik,  Kakmari- 
ke-binj.     Tdm.  Eakkai-kolli-virai.     Kcm.  Kakamari-bija. 

Poisonous  internally ;  used  generally  as  an  ointment. 

Tenospoba  GOBDiFOLiA.  Duk.  Oul-bcL  Tarn.  Shindil-kodi.  Kan. 
Amruta-balli. 

Tonic  and  diuretic. 

^  The  SaporintGiident  of  the  Botanioal  Gardens,  Ootaoamand,  is  now  onltiTat- 
ing  experimentally  varioas  exotic  medicinal  plants,  each  as  Bhnbarb,  Jalap^ 
Peppermint  and  IpeoaooBn,  and  there  is  eveiy  prospect  of  his  shortly  being  able 
to  supply  these  in  qnantitiea  sufficient  to  meet  the  large  demands  of  the  Medical 
Department. 
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N.O.  BEBBEBIDB^.  CHAP.  YII. 

BiBBiBis  ABI8TATA.    Efig,  Indian  Barberry  bark.  Useful 

Tonic  and  febrifuge.  Plants. 

N.O.  PAPAYEBACKS. 

Abgemonb  Mbxicana.    £fig.  Mexican  Thistle.    Duh.   Pila-dbatnra. 

Tom.  Birama-dandn.    Kan,  Dattori. 
Fresh  jnioe  used  for  mnscnlar  pains.     Oil  of  seeds  employed  in  skin 
diseases. 

N.O.  GBUGIFEB^. 

SiNAPis  jrmcBA.      Eng,  Gonntry  Mostard.     I>u^.   Bayan.      Tarn, 
Kadugn.    Kan,  Sasaye. 

N.O.  OAPPARIDB^. 

Otnandbopsis  pbntaphtlla.     Duh.  Hnlhol-ka-jhar.  Tarn,  Yelai. 
Jaice  of  leaves  used  as  a  mbefacient. 

N.O.  GUTTIPEILgB;. 

Qabcinu  Mobblla.  )  Eng.  Gamboge.    Duk.   Ansarahe-revan.  Tom. 
Gabginu  Cambogia.  )      Makki. 

Yield  gamboge,  a  drastic  porgative  and  pigment. 

N.O.  DIPTEBOOABPBiB. 

DiPTBBOGABPas    TUBBiNATUS.      Eng.    Ghirjan     Balsam  ;    Wood- oil. 

Duk.  Garjan-ka-tel. 
Used  in  leprosy. 

Yatbbu  Ibdiga.     Eng.  White  Dammer.     Tarn.  Vellai-knnrikam. 
Yields  white  dammer,  which  is  allied  to  copal. 

N.O.  MALYAOE^. 

Bo]£BAX  Malababicom.  Eng.  Bed-cotton  Tree.  Duk.  Eanton-ka- 
semal.     Ta/m.  Mul-ilava-maram.    Kan.  Mnlln-buraga-mara. 

Gum  astringent ;  fruit  yields  silk-cotton. 

Ebiodbnbbon  akfbactuosum.  Duk.  Ehatyan-ka-jhar«  Tom.  Ilaya- 
maram.    Kan.  Bara-mara. 

Yields  gom  and  silk-cotton. 

N.O.  STEBCULIACB^. 

Stbbculu  F(ETIDA.    Eng.  Stercolia-seeds.     Tarn.  Pinari-kai. 
Seeds  yield  an  oil ;  bark  aperient, 

N.O.  LINACEJB. 

Ebtthboxtion  monogtnum.  Eng.  Bed  Gedar.  Duk.  Dewadar.  Tarn. 
TcTadamm. 

Leaves  were  largely  eaten  by  the  poor  during  the  recent  fiunine. 
Wood  fragrant. 
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CHAP.  VII.  N.O.  EUTACB-a!. 

UssvuL  ^o  ^^  fiimilj  belong  the  orange,  lime,  citron,  4&c.,  which  are  too 

Plants,      well  known  to  require  any  notice  here. 

-^OLi  MARMBLOs.      E^ig.  Bael  Fruit.     Buh.  Bel-phal.      Tarn.  Vilva- 

pazham.     Kan,  Bilapatri-hannu. 
Half -ripe  fruit  astringent  and  used  in  dysentery. 
ToDDALU  ACULEATA.     Duk.  JangU-kali-mirchi.     Tam,  Milakaranai. 
Root -bark  bitter,  stimulant  and  febrifuge. 
Fekonu  elephantum.  Eng,  Wood-apple.     Duk.  Kavit.  Tarn.  Yilam- 

pazham.     Kan.  Byalada-hannu. 
Leaves  have  the  smell  of  anise  ;  half-ripe  fruit  astringent. 

N.O.  BUBSERAGE^. 

Ganarium     strictum.     Eng,     Black  Dammer.     Duk,      Elala-damar. 

Tam,  Karuppu-damar. 
Yields  the  beautiful  black  dammer  of  Southern  India, 

N.O.  HELIAGEifi. 
Melia    azadiraghta.     Eng,    Nim ;   Margosa.      Duk,     Nim.      Tam, 

Yeppam.    Kan,  Bevina-mara. 
Bark  tonic    and  febrifuge.    Mr.  Broughton  got  from  the  bark  an 
amorphous  resin ;  the  bitter  principle  seeds  yield  an  oil  used  in  skin 
diseases. 

N.O.  CBLASTBINEifi. 
Celastrus  PANICULATA.     Eng,  Staff-tree.     Tam,     Atiparich-cham. 

An   empyreumatic   oil   made   from  the  seeds  is  known  as  Oleum 
%dgrum  and  used  in  beriberi. 

N.O.  ANACABDIACE^. 
Sembgarpus  anacardium.      Eng,    Marking-nut.      Duk,    Bhilavan. 

Tam,  Sheran-kottai.     Kan,  G«ru. 
The  acrid  juice  of  the  nut  is  caustic  and  vesicant.     It  is  also  used 
with  lime  for  marking  cotton  cloth,  like  marking  ink. 

Odina  WODIER.     £?n^.  Annaickarai  wood.     Duk,  Besharam-ka-jhar. 

Tam,  Odiya-maram. 
Bark  astringent,  used  in  skin  diseases. 

N.O.  LEGUMINOSiB. 
AcACU  Arabioa.    Eng,  Babool-tree.    Duk,  Kali-kikar.    Tam,  Karu- 

velam.     Kan,  Kare-jali. 
Bark  astringent  and  used  for  tanning.     The  gum  is  that  known  in 
India  as  gum*arabic. 

Acaoia   lbuoophljea.     Eng,    Panioled    Acacia.      Duk,    Sharab-ki- 

kikar.     Tam,    Vel-velam,     Kan.    Bilijali-mara. 
Bark  astringent,  used  in  distilling  spirit. 
AcACU  Catbchu.    Eng,  Catechu.  Duk,  Eatthah.    Tam,  Kashu-katti. 

Kan.  Eachu. 
Yields  a  kind  of  catechu,  the  Catechu  nigrum  of  materia  medica. 
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Cassia   fistula.      Eng,  Parging  Cassia.    Duk.    Amaltas.      Tarn.  CHAP.  YII. 

Konraik-kai.     Ktm,  Kakke-kai.  tjsetul 

The  pulp  of  the  frait  is  lazaidye.  Plants. 

Ptibogabpus  mabsufium.    Eng.  Indian  Kino.   Duk,  Nat-ka-dammol* 

akhyain.     Ta/m>  Kandamiraga-mirattnm. 
Yields  the  gum  kino  of  commerce. 
BuTBA  FBOMDOSA.    Eng.  Butea  Gum.    Duk.   PaJas-ka^gond.    Tarn. 

Mnrokkan-pishin.    Kan,  Mnttaga-gondn. 
Yields  a  kind  of  gam  like  kino.    The  seeds  are  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

Abbus  fbbcatobius.     Eng.  Indian  Liqaorioe.    Duk.  Gomchi*   Tarn. 
Gnndu-mani.     Kan.  Gul-ganji. 
.    Boot  said  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  liquorice.     The  red  seeds 
with    black    tips  are    used    as    weights  by    native   jewellers    and 
druggists. 

N.O.  COMBBETACE^. 

Tbrminalia  bbllebica.      Eng.   Belleric   Myrabolans.    Duk,  Balda. 

Tarn.  Tanrik-kai.     Kan.  Tari-kai. 
The  fruit  is  the  astringent  Bellerio  myrdbolana  of  commerce. 

TsBinNALU   CHiBULA.    Eng.    Chebalic  Myrabolans,    Duk,    Halda. 

Tarn.  Kaduk-kai.    Kan.  Alale-kai. 
The  common  mgra^olans^  largely  exported. 
Tebminalia  catappa.     Mig.  Country  Almond.     Duk.  Jangli-badam. 

Tarn*  Nattu-vadam-koitai.    Kan.  Nat-badami. 
Bark  astringent^  fruit  used  as  a  substitute  for  almonds. 

TsBMiKALiA    TOMENTOSA.       Duk.     Jangli-karanj.      Tarn.  Elaruppu- 

maruta-marum. 
Bark  astringent,  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning. 


N.O.  MYRTAOEiB. 

PsiDiiTM  FTBiFEBUM  and  P.  POMiFEBQM.  E'ng.  Guava  root.  Duk, 
Jam-ka-chal.     Tam.  Gbyya-yer.    Ka/n,  Shibe-hannu. 

Bark  of  stem  and  root  astringent  and  used  in  diarrhoea. 

EuoBViA  JAMBOLANA.  Eng.  Jambolam  or  Blue  Apple.  Duk, 
Jamun.     Tam.  Nagap-pazham.     Kan.  Nerale-hannu« 

Bark  astringent. 

N.O.  CUCUBBITACS^. 

CiTBULLUB  COLOCTNTHIS.     Eng.  Colocynth.    Duk.  Indaravan.     Tam, 

Pey-komatti.     Kan,  Hava-mekke-kai. 
Yields  a  kind  of  colocynth,  an  actiye  purgatiye. 
Tbiohosanthes  palmata.    Duk,  Guda-pandu.    Tam.  Shayari-pazham. 

Kan.  Ayagnde-hannu. 
A  handsome  climbing  plant.     Fruit  said  to  be  purgatiye. 

19 
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CHAP.  VII.  N.O.  EUBIACB-aJ. 

Umful         Cinchona  officinalis.    Eng.  Grown    bark.     Duh,    Barak.     Tarn, 
Plants.  Shnrap-pattai. 

•"—  Cinchona    buccirubra.      Eng.    Red   bark.    Duk.    Barak.      Tom. 

Sharap-pattai. 
These  valnable  plants,  natives  of  South  America,  were  introduced 
in  1861,  and  are  now  quite  naturalised.  Other  species  besides  those 
mentioned  above  are  cultivated,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  area 
of  the  Government  cinchona  estates  is  a  little  over  842  acres. 
Besides  distinct  species  there  are  also  varions  varieties  and  hybrids 
which  have  appeared  on  the  estates,  and  some  of  which  promise  to 
become  very  valuable.  The  bark  hitherto  has  been  chiefly  harvested 
by  what  is  called  the  mossing  process.  Under  this  system  three  kinds 
of  bark  are  sent  to  market,  viz.,  ^  unmossed'hark,  mossed-hark,  and 
renewed  hark.  The  alkaloid  on  which  the  commercial  value  of  bark 
chiefly  depends  is  quinine^  but  it  also  yields  dnehonidine,  quinidine  and 
cinchonine,  all  of  which  are  also  very  efficacious  as  febrifuges.  The 
average  amount  of  alkaloids  in  Nflag^ri  bark  is  from  5  to  6  per  cent., 
but  some  varieties  and  hybrids  have  yielded  as  much  as  12  per  cent. 
The  crown  bark  is  rich  in  quinine,  and  red  bark  contains  chiefly 
cinchonidine. 

Bandia  dumetorum.     Eng,    Emetic  nut.     Duk.     Med-phal.     Tarn, 

Marukkalan-kai . 
Fruit  emetic. 

Gardenia  lucida.  Duk.  Dikamali.  Tom.  Eumbai.    Kan.  Dikke-malli. 
Yields  a  fragrant  resin,  considered  antispasmodic. 

N.O.  VALBEIANB-«. 
ViLSRiANA  Leschsnaultii,    V.  Brunonlana.     Boots  have  a  smell  like 
that  of  the  officinal  valerian  and  might  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

N.O.  COMPOSITE. 
Vbrnonu  anthslmintica.     Eng.  Purple  Flea-bane.     Duk.  Kali-ziri. 

Tom.  Kattu-shiragam.     Kan.  Eadu-jirage. 
Used  by  natives  as   a  remedy   for  leprosy  and  snake-bite.     Also 
employed  to  kill  parasites  in  the  hair  and  as  an  anthelmintic. 

N.O.  CAMPANULACEiE. 
Lobelia   excelsa.    Leaves  poisonous,  but  may  probably  become  a 
substitute  for  the  officinal  Lobelia, 

N.O.  EBENACEiB. 
DiosPTEOB     embrtoftbbis.   Eng,    (}ab-frnit.    Duk,    Tendu.    Tam, 

Tumbilik-kai. 
Fruit  astringent,  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea. 


>  JJnmoMedrh<krk  is  simply  natural  bark. 
Mo^Bed^harlc,  is  natural  bcu-k  which  has  for  some  time  been  covered  with  moss. 
Renevoedrhark  is    the  bark  which  forms  under  in   covering  of  moss  after 
the  natural  bark  has  been  stripped  off. 
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DioSPTBOS  MELANOXTLON.  Enff.  Ebony  tree.    Tom,  Tumballi-maram,  CHAP.  VII. 
Flowers  used  bs  a  perfume  ;  bark  astringent.  xj^ewul 

Plants. 
N.O.  APOCTNB^.  

HoLASBHENA  AHTIDTSENTBSICA.    l>uk,  Elarva-indarjon.     Tarn.  Enlap- 

palai-virai- 
Bark  formerly  exported  to  Earope  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery  nnder 
the  name  of  Conesse'hark^  Corte  de  pala^  Tellicherry  hark. 

N.O.  ASCLEPIADE^. 

Hemidbsmus  Indicttb.     Eng,    Indian  Sarsaparilla.     LvJc.     Kannari, 

Tom.  Nannari.    Kan,  Sngandlia-palada-gida. 
Used  in  all  Goyemment  hospitals  as  a  sabstitate  for  sarsaparilla. 
Ttlophoba  asthmatiga.    Eng,  Indian  Ipecacuanha.  Ihik,  Pit-kari. 

Tarn.   Nach-chnrappan. 
The  powdered  kayes  used  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuan. 
D^MU  EXTENSA.    J>uk,  Jutup.  Tom,  Velip-parutti ;  Uttamani.   Kan. 

Hala-koratige. 
Leayes  emetic  and  expectorant- 
HoTA  YiBiDiFLOBA.  LeaYOs  cxpectoraut  and  emetic. 

K.O.  LOOANIACE^. 

Strtchhos  nux-vomica.    Eng.  Nux-vomica.    Buk,  Kuchlah.     Tarn, 

Ettik-kottai.    Kan,  Mushti-bija. 
The  seeds  are  the  commeroial  source  of  strychnia. 

N.O.  GBNTIANB^. 

There  are  seyeral  species  of  Exacumy  two  of  Ophdia  and  one  Oentiana^ 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  bitter  and  possess  the  tonic  properties  of 
the  European  gentian.  The  gentian  is  a  little  prostrate  plant  of  great 
beauty,  and  yery  common  in  dry  pasture  about  Ootacamand. 

N.O.  CONVOLVULACE^. 

Phabbitis  nil.    Eng.    Kaladana.     Ihtk,     Kali-airki-ke-binj.     Tam. 

Kodi-kakkatan-yirai  ;  Jiriki-yirai. 
The  seeds  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  jalap,  and  their  actiye  princi- 
ple is  a  resin,  PluirbUisin,  discoyered  by  me  in  1861. 

Ipoilsa   tubpethum.    En^,    Indian    JaJap.     Duk.    Tikra.      Tam. 

Shiyadai«yer. 
The  TiMrbUh-iroot  of  old  writers.    Purgatiye. 

N.O.  BOBAGINACEiB. 

CoBDU  MYXA.    Eng.  Sepistan-plum.  Dnk.  Bari-gondni.  Tam.  Periya- 

naruyilL 
Yields  the  larger  aehestens  of  older  writers.  Emollient  and  demulcent. 

N.O.  SOEOPHULARIACE^. 
Hbrpestis  monnieba.     Tam.,    Nir-brami. 
B.egarded  as  diuretic  and  laxatiye. 
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OHAP.  VU.  N.O.  VBEBBNAClLffl. 

Vbmwtjl  ViTBX  KsauNDO.    Eng.  Five-leayed   Chaste  tree.  Jhik.    Shambali. 

^^'^^rta.  Tarn,  Vellai-iiochchi.     JKdn.  Lakki-gida. 

Heated  leaves  applied  to  swellings.  Internally  said  to  be  anodyne 
and  diuretic. 

Clbbodendbon  serratum.    Duk.  G«nd-baha-rangi.     Tam.  Shimtek. 

Used  by  natives  in  fevers  and  colds. 

N.O.  SOLANACE^. 

Datura    alba.    Indian     or   White-flowered  Datura.   Duk,    ITjla- 

dhaturab.      Tom.  Umattai.     Kan.  tJmmatte-gida. 
Anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  used  in  medical  practice. 

N.O.  LABIATiB. 

OciMUM  SANCTUM.     Efig.  Holy  Basil,    Duk.  Tulsi.     Tom,  Tnlasbi. 

JToii.  Tulashi-gida. 
One  of  the  sacred  plants,   the  tuUiey  said  to  be  expectorant    and 
diaphoretic. 

N.O.  AHABANTHACEiE. 

AcHTRANTHES  ASPERA.    DtJc,  Aghara.    Tarn.  Nay-m*ivi.  Ean.  Utrani- 
gida. 
-Astringent  and  diuretic. 

N.O.  LAUEACE-aS. 

CiNNAMOMUM  ZsTLANicuM.     Eng,   Ciunamou.   Duh  Dal-chini.    Tarn* 

Lavangap-pattai.     Ean,  Dala-chinni. 
The  bark  is  the  cinnamon  of  commerce. 

N.O.  SANTALACE^. 

Santalum  album.  Eng.  Sandal- wood.  Dtik.  Sandal.  Tain.  Shandanak- 

kattai.     JTon.  Gandhada-chekke. 
Powder  of  wood  used  as  a  local  application,  essential  oil  used  as  a 
perfume,  &c. 

N.O.  EUPHORBIACE^. 
Mallotus  Philippinensis.    Eng.  Kamela.    Tom,    Kamela-mavu. 
Yields  a  red  powder  kamela,  used  as  a  dye  and  anthelmintic. 
EiciNUS  COMMUNIS.    Eng.    Castor-oil  seeds*    Duk.   Yarandi.    Tom. 

Amanakkan-kottai.    ITan,  Haralu. 
Castor-oil  plant. 
Euphorbia  antiquorum.   Duk.  Tin-dhari-send.    Tarn.  Shadurak-kalli. 

Euphorbia  tirucalli.     Eng.  Milk-hedge  or  Indian  Tree-spurge.  Duk. 

Bar-ki-send.     Tarn.  Kalli.     Kan.  Bonta-kalli. 
Juice  very  acrid. 
Phtllanthus   emblica.    Duk.     Anvulab.     Tarn.    Nelli-kai.     Kmi. 

Nelli-kai. 
Fruit  astringent  and  antiscorbutic.    Used  also  as  a  condiment. 
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AcALTPHA  Indica.  [Bng,  Indian^calypha.  IhJc.  Knppi.  Tom,  Eappai-  CHAP.  vii. 

™*^'  UssraL 

Emetic.  Plants. 


N.O.  PIPEBAGB^. 

PiPiB  NIGRUM.    Eng.  Black  Pepper.   Duk.  Kali-mirchi.  7am.  Milaga. 

Kan.  ^Menasu. 
Black  pepper  plant. 

N.O.  ZINGIfiEBACSJB. 

Elettabia   cabdamomum.      Eng.  Cardamoms.     Duk.  nachi.     Tain. 

Ela-kai.    Em.  Yalakkai. 
Yields  cardamoms,  a  well  known  spice. 
GuBGXTMA  abomatiga.  Eng.  Wild  Tarmerio.    Duk.  Anbe-haldi.   Tarn. 

Eastnri-manjal.    Kan.  Elastnri-arishina. 
Tonic  and  carminative. 

N.O.  LILIACKS. 

Lbdbboubu  htaointhoides.    Duk,  Chiioti-jangli-piyaz.  Tarn,  Sbim- 

nari-yengayam. 
Bnlbs  expectorant. 
Oloiuosa  supbbba.    Duk.  Nat-ka-bachhnag.    Tarn.  E^Iaippaik-kiz. 

hanga. 
Boots  nsed  to  adolterate  the  aconite  root  imported  from  Northern 
India. 

N.O.  CTPEBACEJB. 

Gtpbbus  botundus.    Duk.    Kore-ki-jar.     Tom.  Kond. 
The   common   korai,  a   tronblesome   weed.     Boot    aromatic  and 
diaphoretic  and  stimnlant. 

N.O.  GBAMINEiB. 

Andbopogon  gitbatum.    Eng.    Lemon-grass.    Duk.  Hazar-masaleh. 

Tarn.  Karpnra-polla.     Kan.  Yasane-hulln. 
Yields  lemon-grass  oil. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

ZOOLOGY. 


PABT  I.— MAMMALS,  BIBDS  AND  FISHES. 
PABT  n.— LIZABDS,  SNAKES  AND  FBOGS. 
PABT  III.--LAND  AND  FBESH-WATEB  SHELLS. 


ZOOLOOT. 

Qeneral. 


PART  I. 

Mammals^  Bibds  and  Fishes. 

(By  Surgeon-Major  Q.  Bmii,  h.b.,  8upt  of  the  Central  Musewm,  Madras,) 

General. — Mammals. — Birda. — Fiahes. — Introdnotion  of    Fiah  from  low  country 

and  from  England. 

CHAP.  Vin,  Thbbb  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  give  a  complete  description 
PABT  I.  of  tlie  &Mina  of  tlie  Nilagiris^^  such  as  was  drawn  up  by  tbe  late 
Dr.  Wight  on  the  flora  of  this  region.  Indeed^  the  only  available 
information  on  the  subject  consists  of  scattered  notices  in  various 
general  works^  such  as  those  of  Jerdon^  and  these  have  reference 
chiefly  to  mammals  and  birds.  As  regards  the  reptiles  and  fish  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  not  much  is  known,  but  there  is  even  less 
recorded  regarding  the  molluscs  and  hardly  anything  at  all  with 
reference  to  the  rich  insect  fauna.  There  is  not,  therefore,  much 
to  be  learned  from  books  regarding  the  zoology  of  the  Nilagiris, 
but  fortunately  there  are  in  the  Madras  Museum  a  fair  collection  of 
birds  from  the  district  and  specimens  of  the  more  remarkable 
mammals,  together  with  a  few  reptiles  and  fish.  These  and  the 
incidental  notices  already  referred  to  have  therefore  supplied 
material  for  the  present  memoir. 


Mammala. 
— Monkeys. 


MAMMALS.' 

Monkeys, — The  most  common  and  best  known  of  this  family 
on  the  hills  is  the  Nilagiri  langur,  Presbytis  juhatus  of  Jerdon, 
which  inhabits  retired  sholas  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  slopes  and 
never  descends  to  low  elevations.  It  is  covered  throughout  with 
a  black  glossy  fur,  except  on  the  head  and  nape  which  have  long 


^  Many  interesting  notes  on  the  habits  of  wild  animals  on  the  Hills  will  be 
found  in  *'  Qams^  by  Hawheye.**  Ootaoamand,  1876. — Ed. 

'  For  facility  of  reference,  the  nomenolatore  of  Jerdon  has  been  used  in  the 
notices  and  lists  of  mammalfl  and  birds. 
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reddish-brown  hair.     The  beauty  of  this  unfortunate  animal^s  CHAP.  VIII, 
coat  is  likely  to  lead  to  its  extermination,  as  on  account  of  the     PABT  I. 
high  price  given  for  good  skins  the  shikarees  are  inde&tigable  in     zoology. 

shooting  it  down  at  all  seasons.    When  caught  young  it  becomes      

quite  docile  in  captivity. 

The  Lion  Monkey, — This  animal  (Inuvs  silerms)  is  much  more  —The  Lion 
rarely  seen  than  the  previous  one^  as  it  is  shy  and  inhabits  dense  ^  ^* 
and  remote  forests  on  the  Malabar  side  of  the  hills.  It  was  long 
designated  the  "  Wanderoo,'*  and  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
Ceylon^  but  does  not  exist  in  that  island^  being  confined  to  the 
Western  Ghdts  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  It  is  sometimes  tamed^ 
but  is  a  sorry  pet  in  captivity,  being  morose  and  bad  tempered. 
The  hair  on  its  body  is  black,  and  there  is  a  tuft  at  the  tip  of  its 
tail ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  its  appearance  is  the 
reddish  white  ring  of  hair  surrounding  the  face,  which  gives  it  a 
very  antiquated  and  venerable  expression. 

Bats. — There  is   very  little    known    regarding  the    Nflagiri  — Bate, 
members  of  this  family,  only  two,  viz.,  Nycticejus  TemmincTcii  and 
Hipposideroa  murinus,  having  reached  the  Museum.     As  seen  on 
the  Nilagiris  the   ''  Little  Horse-shoe    Bat''  is,  according  to 
Jerdon,  of  a  light  rufous  colour,  and  found  at  Kaity  and  Ballia. 

Hedge-hog. — There  are  several  specimens  of  the  South  Indian  —Hedge-hog. 
hedge-hog  {Erinaceus  mieropua)  in  the  Museum,  and  we  lately 
got  a  live  animal,  but  it  refused  to  eat  and  soon  died.  It  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  and  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  is  smaller 
than  the  English  hedge-hog.  Its  head  and  ears  are  nude  and  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  the  spines  are  ringed  with  brown  and  tipped 
with  white. 

Black  Bea/r. — This  animal  ( Ursus  labiatvs),  although  a  good  —Black  Bear, 
deal  hunted  by  English  sportsmen,  is  still  not  uncommon  on 
the  hills.  Its  long,  black,  shaggy  covering  of  hair  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  description.  Its  distinguishing  marks  are  the 
light-coloured  muzzle  and  feet,  and  the  curved  white  band  on  the 
chest.  Its  particular  vanities  in  the  way  of  food  are  ants  and 
beetles,  but  it  has  a  sweet  tooth  for  honey,  and,  by  way  of  dessert, 
sometimes  resorts  to  the  fruit  of  the  little  date-palm  found  on 
various  parts  of  the  hills.  One  of  its  favourite  relaxations  is  to 
scratch  the  bark  of  trees  with  its  powerful  claws.  This,  the 
Natives  say,  is  done  with  the  object  of  whetting  the  claws,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  cats,  itis  done  out  of  pure 
exuberance  of  animal  life  and  spirits,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  intended 
to  dislodge  ants  or  other  insects  concealed  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark. 

Martens,  ^c. —  Two  members  of  this  family  are  found  on  the  — Marfceui. 
hills,  viz.,  the  Indian  mB,Tten(MaHe8  Jlamgula)  and  the  Hill-otter,  a 
species  of  Lutra  much  smaller  than  L.  nair  or  L.  vulgoHa.  There 
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ZOOLOOT. 


— Cats. 


CHAP.  Yill,  is  only  one  skin  of  the  Hill-otter  in  the  Musenm,  and  as  the 
PABT  I.     animal  was  not  full  grown^  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  species. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon^  but  very  shy  and  therefore  rarely 
seen.     Its  dispersion  oyer  the  range  seems  to  indicate  that  fish 
are  more  plentiful  in  hill-streams  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Cats,  8fc. — Of  the  cat  family  four  species  are  found  on  the  hills, 
but  all  of  these  are  more  oommon  on^  and  rather  belong  to  the 
fauna  of^  the  plains.  Chief  of  these  is  the  tiger^  which  has  been 
found  at  all  elevations,  although,  of  course,  more  common  in 
jungles  on  the  lower  slopes  than  on  the  higher  plateau.  At  times 
the  tiger  takes  up  its  abode  in  some  thicket  quite  close  to  one  of 
the  principal  stations,  a  temerity  which  generally  leads  to  its 
destruction,  as  it  is  soon  marked  down  and  pursued  by  ardent 
sportsmen.  The  tiger  not  unfrequently  tries  to  carry  off  the 
buffaloes  of  the  hill-men,  but  is  often  defeated  in  these  attacks  as 
the  animals  close  up  for  mutual  defence,  and  attempt  to  gore  or 
trample  their  assailant  to  death.  The  cattle-herd  on  these  occa- 
sions is  said  to  take  shelter  within  the  irregular  ring  formed  by  his 
charge  when  on  the  defence.  The  leopard  {Felis  pardvs)  is  also 
not  uncommon  on  the  hills,  and  does  not  lose  in  the  cooler  climate 
any  of  the  predatory  habits  for  which  it  is  remarkable  on  the 
plains  of  India.  Indeed,  it  might  rather  be  said  that  it  is  even 
bolder  in  its  depredations  on  the  hills  than  elsewhere.  Some 
years  ago  there  appeared,  in  one  of  the  Madras  papers,  an  account 
of  a  leopard  having  ascended  a  tree  on  the  Nilagiris  to  escape 
from  its  tormentors  when  hotly  pursued  by  dogs  and  men,  in 
which  retreat  it  was  potted  like  a  rook.  The  other  members  of 
the  feline  family  found  on  the  Nilagiris  are  the  leopard-cat  {Felia 
Bengalevsis),  and  the  common  jungle-cat  {Felts  chaiis), 

— -Tree-cats.        Tree-cats. — The  common   tree-cat  exists  on  the   eastern  side 
of  the  hills,  and  skins  of  another  Paradoxurus,  of  much  larger 

size,  were  recently  got  from  the  An^mall^  range  and  Eotagiri. 
This  latter  is  called  by  the  natives  Tree-dog,  and  is,  I  believe^ 
the  P.  Zeylanicus,  vaX'  fuscus,  of  Eelaart.  It  is  not  noticed  by 
Jerdon,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  native  of  Southern 
India. 


— MnngooB. 


Mungoos, — Three  species  of  this  animal  are  found  on  the  hills, 
viz.,  (Herpestes  vitticollis)  the  stripe-necked  mungoos,  (H.fustms) 
the  Nilagiri  brown  mungoos,  and  {H,  Smithii)  the  ruddy  mungoos. 
The  first  of  these  is  found  throughout  the  Western  Grh&ts  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  H.  fuscus  would  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Nilagiris.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
mungoos  in  the  economy  of  nature  as  an  enemy  of  snakes, 
poisonous  and  non-poisonous.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the 
animal,  when  wounded  by  a  snake,  resorted  to  some  special  plant  as 
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an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  reptile^  but  it  is  now  known  that  CHAP.  Villi 
the  mungoos  does  not  have  recourse  to  any  specific  when  bitten.     PART  i. 
The   impunity  with  which  it    comes    out    of  such   conflicts  is     zootooT. 

entirely  owing  to  the  little  animaFs  boldness  and  cunning  mode      

of  attack,  and  if  faiirly  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake,  such  as  the 
cobra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  results  would  be  fatal. 

The  Wild  Dog. — This  animal,  Cuon  rutilans,  with  its  beautiful  —Wild  Dog. 
rusty  red  coat,  large  erect  ears,  eyes  staring  into  the  far  distance, 
and  cruel  face,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished- looking 
of  the  ferce  naiurce  of  Southern  India.  Its  cousins,  the  jackal  and 
fox,  have  always  a  sneaking  expression  about  them,  as  befits  their 
habits ;  but  the  bold  look  of  the  dog  shows  that  it  is  made  of 
sterner  material,  and  its  habits  do  not  belie  its  physiognomy. 
Wild  dogs  always  hunt  in  packs,  chiefly  during  the  day,  and 
while  thus  engaged,  keep  up  a  peculiar  sort  of  bark.  When  once 
they  have  fixed  on  their  destined  victim,  they  follow  it  with 
unfaltering  perseverance  until  the  animal  becomes  exhausted^ 
when  they  rush  in  and  worry  it  to  death.  They  prey  on  deer  and 
smaller  animals,  and  Sir  Walter  Elliot  mentions  that  he  has  known 
tigers  leave  a  jungle  in  which  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  had  taken  up 
its  quarters.  This  they  possibly  did  not  from  any  fear  of  the 
dogs,  but  because  the  presence  of  the  latter  would  diminish  the 
number  of  game  and  supply  of  food.  Natives  have  rather  a  dread 
of  the  wild  dogs,  and  consider  it  very  unsafe  to  attack  them, 
more  especially  if  they  are  engaged  in  feeding  on  some  animal 
they  may  have  killed. 

Squirrels. — Seven  species  of  squirrels  are  found  on  the  hills.  — Squimla. 
One  of  these,  the  Ndagiri  striped  squirrel,  is  peculiar  to  the  hill 
ranges  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  but  a  nearly  allied,  if 
not  identical,  species,  the  Sciurvs  inaignis  of  Horsfield,  is  found  in 
Java.  The  flying  squirrel  also  frequents  dense  forests  at  low  eleva- 
tions on  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
procure,  being,  like  the  bats,  nocturnal  in  its  habits ;  but  specimens 
can  generally  be  obtained  when  forest  is  being  felled  for  coffee 
plantations. 

iia^«.— Several  species  of  rats  and  four  of  mice  are  found  on  the  —Bate. 
Nilagiris.  One  of  these,  Oolunda  Elliottiy  is  also  common  in 
Ceylon,  and  is  well  known  to  planters  both  there  and  in  Southern 
India  as  the  coffee  rat.  It  is  so  called  because  in  certain  seasons 
it  invades  coffee  estates  in  large  numbers,  and  proves  very  destruc- 
tive by  cutting  the  young  branches  and  eating  the  flowers  of  the 
coffee  plant.  Planters  believe  that  it  usually  subsists  on  the 
seeds  of  the  bamboo,  and  that  when  supplies  of  these  fail  it  resorts 
to  the  coffee  plantations.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  destruc- 
tive owing  to  the  immense  numbers  in  which  it  appears.    Its 
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CHAP.  VIII,  fleah  is  mach  relished  by  variouB  castes  of  ZLatives^  and  is  said  to 
PAET  I.     be  very  palatable. 

Zoology.         The  Porcupine, — The  porcupine  is  very  common  at  various 
_--  elevations  on  the  Nilagiris,  and  most    destructive  to    garden 

pine.  '  crops.     It  is  especially  fond  of  potatoes,  and  various  engines  of 

destruction,  including  spring-guns  and  steel-traps,  are  employed 
to  get  rid  of  the  enemy.  A  deep  narrow  ditch  with  perpendi- 
cular sides  is  sometimes  dug  around  the  potato  fields  to  keep 
the  porcupines  off,  as  they  cannot  cross  this,  and  when  they  fall 
into  the  ditch  they  are  unable  to  get  out  and  are  caught.  They 
burrow  like  rabbits,  and  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  When 
found  abroad  and  pursued  they  are  easily  run  down,  but  very 
dangerous  either  to  men  or  dogs  not  acquainted  with  their 
system  of  defence,  as  when  hotly  pressed  they  suddenly  charge 
backwards  with  spines  erect,  when  ten  to  one  the  unwary 
pursuer  is  taken  by  surprise  and  gets  impaled  on  the  spines. 
Their  coat  of  armour  enables  them  to  set  at  defiance  blows  with 
a  stick  and  even  a  charge  of  shot  from  a  gun,  unless  it  takes  effect 
in  the  head, 

—The  Elephant, — The  elephant  is  only  found  low    down  on  the 

^  '  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  owing  to  the  clearing  away  of  jungle  for 
coffee  planting  and  the  indiscriminate  destruction  by  shooting 
which  was  carried  on  for  some  years,  is  not  so  common  as  it 
formerly  was.  The  Indian  elephant  differs  both  from  the 
African  and  that  of  Ceylon.  The  chief  points  of  difference 
between  the  three  species  will  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the  head, 
the  size  of  the  ears,  the  disposition  of  the  streaks  of  enamel  in 
the  teeth,  and  the  number  of  the  ribs.  In  all  three  species  the 
number  of  pairs  of  true  ribs  is  six,  but  in  Elephas  Indtcus  the 
pairs  of  false  ribs  number  thirteen,  while  in  the  E.  Sumatranus 
of  Ceylon  they  number  fourteen  and  in  E,  Africamus  fifteen. 
Very  exaggerated  ideas  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  height 
of  the  elephant.  Of  201  elephants  which  were  some  years  ago  in 
the  possession  of  theMadras  Commissariat,  the  height  of  the  tallest 
was  exactly  nine  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  of  the  majority  below 
eight  feet.  The  fossil  remains  of  an  elephant  found  at  Jabbalpur 
are  said  to  have  shown  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if,  at  the  present  day,  any  Indian  elephant  ever  much 
exceeds  ten  feet  in  height.  The  Commissariat  elephant  which 
measured  nine  feet  eight  inches  was  a  male  captured  in  Coimbatore, 
and  36  years  of  age.  Of  late  years  certain  restrictions  have,  yery 
properly,  been  instituted  by  Government  for  the  protection  of  wild 
elephants,  and  considerable  numbers  been  captured  in  keddaha 
in  Coimbatore  and  Mysore.  As  a  rule,  the  wild  elephant  is  a 
very  timid  animal,  and  Rogue  or  destructive  individuals  compara- 
tively rai*e.     For  a  more  extended  account  of  this  noble  animal 
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I  would  refer  my  readers  to  Tennent's  charming  **  Natural  History  CHAP.  Vlll, 
of  Ceylon^''  to  which  I  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  facts    FABT  i. 
already  given.  SSo^t. 

Deer. — ^Both  the  Samber  and  Spotted  Deer  frequent  the  __£^ 
Nilagirisy  but  are  getting  scarce  and  shy  owing  to  the  constant 
persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  men^  who^  being  on  the 
hills  and  with  nothing  else  to  do^  go  oat  to  shoot.  The  Bib-faced 
or  Barking  Deer  receives  the  latter  name  from  its  peculiar  call^ 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  bark.  Its  face  is  marked  with  two 
long  converging  farrows,  and  it  has  large  canines  in  the  upper 
jaw^  with  which  it  wounds  dogs  when  brought  to  bay.  It  is  not 
gregarious^  but  leads  a  lonely  life  in  remote  jungle  and  is  rather 
timid.  Its  horns  are  small  with  one  snag^  and  its  general  color 
a  bright  rufous  bay.  The  mouse-deer  is  also  found  in  dense 
forest  on  the  lower  slopes. 

The  Nilagiri    Wild   Qoat,   the    Ibex   of    sportsmen^  is  how  —-The  Nfla- 
becoming  rather  scarce  on  the  hills,  and  so  wary  that  it  is  nearly  Q^JJ^J^iJ^. 
impossible  to  get  near  it.     It  is  quite  peculiar  to  Southern  India, 
being  found  only  on  the  Nilagiris  and  other  portions  of  the 
Western  Gh&ts  south  of  that  range.    The  male,  when  full  grown, 
is  of  a  dark  brownish  color,  with  a  pale  saddle  and  stifif  mane. 
The  horns  are  short,  curved,  keeled  internally,  and  closely  ringed 
externally.     The    Nilagiri    wild  goat  frequents  the  ledges   of^ 
precipices  and  other  difficult  rocky  retreats.     It  is  gregarious 
and  Qxtremely  wary.     On  the  slightest  alarm  the  herd  melt  away 
as  if  by  magic,  disappearing  amongst  the  rocks.     The   Tehr  or 
wild  goat  of  the  Himalayas  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

Both  the  ibex  and  other  game  animals,  st  one  time  plentiful 
on  the  hills,  are  being  fast  exterminated,  there  being  no  close 
season.  Bucks  in  soft-horn  and  does  with  young  are  wantonly 
shot  down;  and  if  measures  be  not  adopted  to  protect  the  animals 
during  the  breeding  season,  there  will  not,  in  a  few  years,  be  one 
left  on  any  part  of  the  range. 

A  Bill  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Council  to  secure  protection  for  both  game  and  fish,  indigenous 
or  introduced,  on  the  Nilagiris. 

The  Ctaur  or  Bison  of  the  sportsman  frequents  the  dense  moist  —Bison, 
jungles  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Nflagiris.  It  has  a  very 
wide  geographical  distribution,  being  found  wherever  there  is 
sufficient  cover  all  along  the  Western  Gh&ts,  in  the  Puini  Hills, 
and  in  the  remote  ranges  of  the  Northern  Circars.  It  also 
occurs  in  Central  India,  the  Terai  and  in  Burmah.  It  is  a  very 
timid  animal,  and  when  alarmed  the  whole  herd  dashes  into  the 
forest  regardless  of  every  obstacle.  It  is  also  very  wary,  but 
when  wounded  a  bull  bison  will  often  charge  with  great  ferocity. 
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CHAP.  VIII,  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mammalia  found  on  the  Nilagiris^ 
PAET  I.  in  which  the  names  given  are  those  f|4opted  by  Jerdon  in  his 
Zoology.     *'  Mammals,''  a  book  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  taking  an 

interest  in  the  matter,  and  to  which  they  can  easily  refer  for 

fnrther  information. 

ORDER  PRIMATES. 

FAMILY  SIMIAD^. 

Presbytis  jubatus.     The  Nttagiri  Zangur. 
Inuns  silenna.  The  Lion  Monkey. 

SUB-ORDER  CHEIROPTERA. 

FAMILY  VAMPYRID^. 
Hipposideros  mnrinns.     The  Little  Horse-Shoe  Bat. 

FAMILY  VESPEBTILIONID^. 
Nycticejus  Temminckii.     The  Common  Yellow  Bat 

ORDER  INSECTIVORA. 

FAMILY  SORECID^. 
Sorer  niger.  The  Nilagiri  Wood-Shrew. 

„     Perroteti.     The  Nilagiri  Pigmy-Shrew. 

FAMILY  ERINACEIDiB. 

Erinacens  micropas.     The  South-Indian  Hedge-hog. 

ORDER  CARNIVORA. 

TRIBE  PLANTIGRADA. 

FAMILY  URSIDuE. 
Ursns  labiatns.     The  Indian  Black  Bear. 

TRIBE  SEMI.PLANTIGRADA. 

FAMILY  MUSTELID^. 

Martes  flavigala.      The  Indian  Marten. 
Lntra  sp.  ?  The  HUl  Otter. 

TRIBE  DIGITIGRADA. 

FAMILY  FELID^. 

Felis  tigris.  The  Tiger. 

„     pardas.  The  Pa/rd. 

„    Bengalensis.  Tlie  Leopard-Oat' 

yy    chans.  The  Oommon  Jangle- Cat. 
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FAMILY  VIVERRID-ffl.  CHAP.  VIII, 

PART  I 
Paradoxnrus  masanga.        The  Common  Tree- Cat,  ' 

Paradoxnms  sp.  ?  Zoology. 

Herpeetes  Smithii.  The  Buddy  Mungoos, 

„  fuscoB.  The  NUagiri  Broion  Mungoos. 

„  yitticoUis.  The  Stripe-necked  Mungoos. 

FAMILY  CANIDiB. 
Cnon  rntilans.     The  Wild  Dog. 

ORDER  RODENTIA. 

FAMILY  SCIURID^. 

SciaroB  Malabaricns.  The  Malabar  Sguirrd. 

„        Elphinstonei.  The  Bombay  Eed  SquirreL 

,y         macronras.  The  Ghizzled  Hill  SquirreL 

^        palmarom.  The  Common  Striped  Squirrel, 

„        tristriatus.  The  Jungle  Striped  SquirreL 

„        sablineatns.  The  Nllagiri  Striped  Squirrel. 

Pteromys  petanrista.  The  Brown  Flying  Squirrel. 

FAMILY  MURID-S). 

Nesokia  Indica.  The  Indian  Mole-Bat. 

Mqs  Nilagiricns.  The  NUagiri  Tree^Mouse. 

„    crasaipee.  The  Large-footed  Mouse. 

y,    Darjeelingensis.  The  Darjeeling  Mouse. 

PlatacanthomjB  lasiums.  The  Long-tailed  Spiny  Mouse. 

Oolnnda  EUiottd.  The  Bush  or  Coffee  BaL 

FAMILY  HYSTRIOID^. 
Hjstrix  leucnra.     The  Indian  Porcupine. 

ORDER  UNGULATA. 

TRIBE  PEOBOSCIDEA. 

FAMILY  ELEPHANTIDiE. 
Elephas  Indicas.     The  Indian  Elephant. 

TRIBE  CHiERODIA. 

FAMILT  SUID^. 
Sns  Indions.     2%e  Indian  Wild  Boar. 

TRIBE  RUMINANTIA. 

FAMILT  GEBYIDiB. 
Rasa  aristotelis.     The  Somber  8t<ig. 
Axis  macolatos.     The  Spotted  Deer. 
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CHAP,  vm, 

PABT  I. 
Zoology. 


Gerynlns  aureus. 
Memimna  Indica. 


The  BUhfaeed  or  Barhing-Deer. 
The  Mou$6»Deer. 


FAMILY  BOVID^. 

Hemitragnfl  hylocrins.     The  NVLagiri  Wild  Qoai. 
Oavasus  ganms.  Hie  Oaur  or  Bison, 


Birds. 


—Birds  of 
prey. 


— Owli. 


BIRDS. 

The  avi-faana  of  the  Nilagiria  is  fairly  represented  in  the 
Madras  Museum^  one  of  the  taxidermists  having  made  collections 
there  during  two  successive  years^  and  a  large  number  was 
collected  by  me  in  1877.     Comparatively   few  birds  are  seen 

on  the  slopes  and  ravines  on  the  higher  ranges  of  the  hills^ 
but  they  become  more  numerous,  both  as  to  individuals  and 
species^  at  elevations  of  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet^  that  is 
to  say  where  cover  and  food  are  most  abundant.  During  the 
more  rainy  months  of  the  south-west  monsoon  the  majority  of 
birds  migrate  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  where  there  is  ' 
less  rain  and  more  sunshine.  One  of  the  most  interesting  birds 
found  on  the  hills  is  the  migratory  wood-cock,  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice  the  punctuality  with  which  it  annually  appears,  notwith- 
standing the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  bird  is  persecuted 
and  shot  down.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  wood- 
cock had  been  a  permanent  resident,  it  would  long  ere  now  have 
been  exterminated  or  frightened  away  from  its  haunts,  but, 
being  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  it  comes  back  yearly,  all  unconscious 
of,  or  forgetting  the  risks  it  will  run,  and  the  deadly  gaps  that 
will  be  made  in  its  ranks.  A  list  will  be  found  &rther  on  of 
the  chief  birds  known  to  frequent  the  Nilagiris,  the  nomencla- 
ture and  classification  being  those  of  Jerdon.  This  list  contains 
species,  and  the  order  which  first  requires  notice  is  that  of 
the  Baptores,  or  birds  of  prey.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  as 
to  size,  are  the  long-billed  brown  vulture,  and  scavenger  vulture, 
which  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  said  to  breed  on  the  hills.  Of 
hawks  there  is  a  goodly  number  including  the  kestril,  two  falcons, 
two  goshawks  and  two  sparrow  hawks.  There  is  no  true  eagle, 
but  one  kite-eagle,  one  hawk-eagle,  and  a  serpent-eagle  occur. 

OwU. — ^This  group  of  birds  is  well  represented,  no  less 
than  eight  species  of  owls  being  found  on  the  Nilagiris.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  brown  wood-owl,  which  is 
regarded  by  Natives,  both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  with  superstitious 
dread.  It  is  purely  a  nocturnal  bird,  and  its  dismal  yell  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  for  its '  being  regarded  with  such  fear.  Most 
owls  are  more  or  less  disliked  by  natives  except  the  little  spotted 
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owlet,  and  it  even  is  no  favorite.     A  resident  in  Coorg  informed  CHAP.  VIII, 
me  that  he  once  put  an  owl  in  a  cage,  on  which  his  Coorg  friends    PABT  I. 
besought  him  to  set  it  at  liberty,  otherwise   some  disaster  would     Zooiost, 

certainly  befall  his  family.     He  tried  to  argue  with  them  as  to      

the  absurdity  of  their  fears,  and  resolved  to  keep  the  bird  to 
show  that  nothing  would  go  wrong  in  consequence  of  its  presence. 
On  this  resolution  becoming  known  the  bearers  who  attended 
on  his  children  also  pleaded  with  him  to  send  the  owl  away,  and 
threatened  to  resign  his  service  if  it  were  retained,  as  they  were 
afraid  to  live  on  the  premises  with  it.  Hearing  of  this  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  station  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  bird  to 
show  that  such  superstitions  were  groundless,  and  it  was 
accordingly  lodged  in  his  verandah.  Shortly  after  this  the 
missionary  had  to  visit  an  unhealthy  part  of  the  district,  where  he 
got  an  attack  of  jungle  fever  which  very  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
When  this  occurred  the  Natives  at  once  triumphantly  ascribed 
the  fever  to  the  presence  of  the  owl,  and  some  of  the  missionary's 
native  friends  lost  no  time  in  setting  it  at  liberty.  The 
missionary  ultimately  recovered,  and  this  result  was  confidently 
attributed  to  the  timely  liberation  of  the  caged  bird. 

Perching  birds. — This  large  group  is  well  represented  on  the  — PerohinlBf 
Nilagiris.  **^'^- 

Of  Swallows  and  Swifts  there  are  at  least  eleven  species,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  edible  nest  swiftlet 
{Collocalia  nidifica).  It  breeds  at  various  places  on  the  hills, 
one  site  being  a  cave  above  the  road  from  Ootacamand  to 
Coonoor,  near  the  first  toll-bar  out  of  Ootacamand.  The  nests 
as  found  here  consist  of  a  frame-work  of  grey  lichen,  glued 
together  by  inspissated  mucus.  Night-jars,  Bee-eaters,  King- 
fishers,  and  the  Indian  Roller  are  also  more  or  less  common,  and 
the  frugivorous  Cheat  Horn-hill  occurs  on  the  eastern  slopes. 
Various  writers  have  noticed  the  peculiar  loud  noise  made  by  the 
wings  of  this  bird  when  flying,  and  Hodgson,  as  quoted  by 
Jerdon,  compares  its  cry  to  the  braying  of  a  jackass.  The  list  —Climbing- 
of  climbing  birds  belonging  to  the  Nilagiris  is  rather. a  long  one.  "^ 
Of  the  beautiful  plumaged  wood-peckers  eight  species  are  found 
on  the  hills,  and  there  are  seven  cuckoos,  of  which  the  pied-crested 
species  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  Sun-hirds,  Shrikes  and  Fly» 
catchers  are  also  represented,  and  of  Thrushes,  including  Short- 
wings  and  Babblers  there  are  at  least  eighteen  species.  Of  game- 
birds  there  are  Peacock,  Jungle-fowl,  Spur-fowl  and  Bush-quail, 
not  to  mention  the  Wood-cock  and  Wood  or  Solitary  Snipe.  The 
beautiful  Nilagiri  or  Imperial  Pigeon  also  deserves  notice,  as 
being  one  of  the  prettiest  of  its  family  and  somewhat  limited  in 
its  geographical  range.  A  list  is  appended  of  the  birds  known  to 
frequent  the  Nilagiris. 
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CHAP.  VIII, 
PABT  I. 

Zoology. 


ORDER  RAPTORES. 

FAMILY  VULTURlDiB. 
Oyps  Indicos.  The  Long-hilled  Brown  Vulture. 

Neophron  perenoptems.      The  White  Scavenger  VuUure, 


FAMILY  FALCONIDiB. 
Falco  peregprinator.  The  Shahin  Falcon. 

TiDDuncalas  alandarius. 
Erythropns  cenchris. 

„         yespertinns. 
Astur  palnmbarins. 


The  Keetril 
The  LcBser  Kegtril. 
The  Red'legged  Falcon. 
The  Ooahawk. 


9> 


(Lophospua)  trivirgatas.     The  Crested  Goahwwh. 


Accipiter  nisns. 

„         virgatos. 
Neopns  Malaiensis. 
Nisaetns  Bonelli. 
Spilomis  cheela. 
Bateo  ▼nlgaris. 
Milyns  grovinda. 
Pemia  cristata. 


Striz  Javaoica. 
„     Candida. 
Sjrninm  indranee. 
Urma  Bengalensis. 
Ketnpa  Ceylonensis. 
Ephialtes  pennatas. 
Athene  radiata. 
Ninox  scatellatus. 


The  European  Sparrow^Hawk. 
The  Beera  Sparrow-nawk. 
The  Black  Eagle. 
The  OreetlesB  Hawk^Eagle. 
The  Greeted  Serperd-Eagle. 
Hue  Common  Buzzard. 
The  Common  Pariah  Kite* 
The  Crested  Honey^Buztard. 

FAMILY  STRIGID^. 

The  Indian  Screech^Owl. 
The  GrasS'OwL 
The  Brown  Wood-Owl. 
The  jBocJb  Homed-Oxol. 
The  Brown  Fish-Owl. 
The  Indian  Scops-Owl. 
The  Jungle  Owlet, 
Tlie  Brown  Hawk-Owl. 


ORDER  INSESSORES. 

TRIBE  FISSmOSTRES. 
FAMILY  HIRUNDINID^. 


» 


»> 


Himndo  mstica. 

domicola. 

danrica. 
Cotjle  concolor. 
„       rnpestris. 
Chelidon  nrbica. 
Acanthjlis  giganiea. 
Cypselns  melba. 
„         affinis. 
CoUocalia  nidi£ca. 


The  Common  Swallow. 

The  NUagUi  House-Swallow. 

The  Bed-rumped  Swallow. 

The  Dusky  Crag -Martin. 

The  Mountain  Crag-Marim. 

The  English  House-Martin. 

The  Brown-necked  Spine-tail. 

The  Alpine  Swift. 

The  Common  Indian  Swift. 

The  Iiidian  Edible-nest  Swifilet. 


Dendroohelidon  ooronatus.  Tits  Lidian  Crested  Swift. 

FAMILY  CAPRIMULGID^. 

Batrachosiomns  moniliger.  The  Waindd  Frog-mouth. 
Caprimnlgus  Kelaarti.  The  Nilagiri  Night-jar, 

f^         Mahrattensis.  Sykes*  Night-jar. 
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FAMILY  TEOGONIDiB.  CHAP,  vxil, 

Harpactes  fiksciatos.  The  Maiahw  Trogon.  FABT  I. 


FAMILT  MEBOPIDiB. 
Merops  quinticolor.  The  ChemaUheadei  Beefeater, 

Njctiornis  Aihertoni.  The  Bhts-necked  Bee-sater. 

FAMILY  GOBACIADiB. 
CoraciaB  Tndica..  The  Indian  Batter. 

FAMILY  HALCYONID-aL 

Halcyon  fascas.  The  WhUe-hreaeied  Kingfisher. 

AJcedo  Bengalensis.  The  Common  Indian  Kingfisher. 

FAMILY  BUCBROTIDiB. 
Homraias  bicomis.  The  Oreai  Hom'hiU. 

Hydrocifisa  coronata.  The  Malaha/r  Pied  Hom-hUl. 

TRIBE  SCANSORES. 

FAMILY  PSITTACTD-ai. 
PalsBornis  rosa-  The  Sose-headed  ParraJceei. 

,,        oolnmboides.       The  Blue^oinged  Pairrakeei. 
Loricalns  vemalis.  The  Indian  Lorikeet. 

FAMILY  PIOIDiB. 

Hemicircos  canente.  The  Heaai'SpoUed  Woodpecker. 

GhiysooolapteB  snltanens.   The  Oolden-hacked  Woodpecker. 
„  goensis.       The  Blaek-ha^oked  Woodpecker. 

Mnlleripiciis  Hodgsoni.       The  Oreai  Black  Woodpecker. 
Gedniis  striolatns.  The  8mdU  Qreen  Woodpecker. 

Chiysopblegma  chlorophaneB.      The  Southern  YeUouhnaped 

Woodpecker. 
MicroptGrnns  gnlaris.  The  Madras  Bufiyus  Woodpecker. 

Chryaonotus  Shorei..  The  Large  Three^toed  Woodpecker. 

FAMILY  MEOALAmiDiB.    ' 
Megalaima  oaxiioeps.  The  Common  Qreen  Barhet. 


91 


yiridis.  The  SmdU  Oreen  Ba/rbet. 


Xantholnma  Indica.  The  Orimson'hreasted  Barhet. 

„  Malabarica*    The  Orvmson-ihroated  Barhet. 

FAMILY  CUOULID^. 

Cucnlns  oanorofl.  The  European  Cuckoo. 

9,       Bonneratii.  The  Banded  Bay  Cuckoo. 

Hierocoocyx  sparyerioides.  The  Large  Rawi-Ouckoo, 
Polypbasia  nigra.  The  Indian  Plaintive  Cuckoo. 

Chrysoooccyx  Hodgsoni.     The  Bmerald'Cuckoo. 
Coccystes  melanolenoos.      The  Pied-erested  Cuckoo. 

,,        Ooromandns.       The  Bed^winged  Crested  Cuckoo. 
Endynamis  orientalis*  The  Indian  Koel. 

ZanclostomQS  Yiridiroiiris.  The  BmaU  Qreen'hilled  MaXkoha. 

21 


ZoOIOOTfi 
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CHAP.  Vin,     Ceninropns  mfipezmis.  The  Common  Coueal. 

PABT  I.         Taococna  Leschenanltii.  The  Southern  Sirheer. 

ZootooT.  TRIBE   TBNUIBOSTRBS. 

FAMILY  HECTABmiDJB;. 

Arachnothera  poaiUa.  The  LiHU  Spider^hunier. 

Leptoooma  Zeylonica.  The  Amethysi-rumped  Honey-eucker' 

„  miniTna.  I%e  Tiny  Honey^eucJcer, 

Araclineolitlira  Asiafcica.  The  Purple  Honey-euoker. 

DicsBiim  conoolor.  The  NUagiri  Flower^pecker. 

FAMILY  GERTHIAD^. 

Sitta  oasianeoyentris.  I%e  Ohesnut-heUied  Nuihcdch* 

Dendrophila  frontalis.  The  Vehet-f ranted  Blue  Nuihaich. 

FAMILY  UPUPIDiB. 

Upnpa  epops.  l%e  European  Hoopoe. 

„       mgripennia  The  Indian  Hoopoe, 

TRIBE  DENTIROSTRES. 
FAMILY  LANUD^. 

Lanius  erythronotaB.  I^  Bufous-haeied  Shrike. 

Tephrodomis  sylyioola.  The  Malabar  Wood- Shrike. 

Hemipns  picatns*  The  IdtUe  Pied  Shrike. 

Volyociyora  Sjkesii.  The  Blaek-headed  Cuckoo- Shrike. 

Pericrocotus  flammens.  The  Orange  Minivet, 

„  breyiroBtris.  The  Short-hilled  IRnivet. 

„  erythropygins.  The  WhitO'heUied  Minivet. 

DicmniB  longioandatiis.  The  Long-tailed  Drongo. 

„      csemlescens.  The  White-bellied  Drongo, 

Cliaptia  SBiiea.  The  Bronzed  Drongo. 

EdoUns  Malabaricns.  I%e  Malabar  Raoket'tailed  Drongo. 

FAMILY  MUSOICAPID^. 

Tcbitrea  paradisi.  The  Paradise  Fly-catcher. 

Myiagra  azurea.  The  Black-naped  Blue  Fly-catcher. 

Leucooerca  pectoralis.  The  White^dtled  Fan-tail. 
Cryptolopha  oinereocapilla.        The  Grey-headed  Fly^caJtcher. 

Ochromela  nigrora&.  The  Black  and  Orange  Fly-catcher, 

Emnyiaa  melanops.  The  Verditer  Fly-catcher. 

„        albicaudata.  The  miagiri  Blue  Fly-caicher. 

Cyornis  rafioauda.  The  Bufous-tailed  Fly-eaicher. 

„      pallipes.  The  White-bellied  Blue  Fly-eatcher. 

Erythrostema  leucura.  The  White-tailed  Bobin  Fly-catcher. 

FAMILY  MERULIDiE:. 

Callene  rufiyentria.  The  JRu/oue-beOied  Short-wing. 

Myiopbonas  Honrfteldii*  The  Malabar  Whistling  Thrush, 

Petrooossyphns  cyanens.  The  Blue  Bock-Thrush. 

Orocetes  cindorhyncliaB.  The  Blue^headed  Chai-thrush. 

Turdos  Wardii.  Ward^s  Pied  Blackbird. 
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Oreocincla  NilagirieniiB. 
Pyctorhis  sinensia. 
Alcippe  poiocephala. 

„      atriceps. 
PomatorliiniiB  Horsfieldii. 
Garmlaz  Delesserti. 
Trochalopteron  cachinnans. 

„  Jerdoni. 

Malacocircns  Malabaricns. 

„  Malcolmi. 

Layardia  Bii'bra&. 
GhflBtornis  striatns. 
Schflonicola  platjnra. 

FAMILY 

Hypsipetea  Nilagiriensis. 

,,  ganeesa. 

Griniger  ictericns. 
Kelaartia  penicillata. 
Babignla  golaris. 
Brachypodins   poiooepbalus 
Otooompsa  jocosa. 
PjcnoDotas  hffimorhons. 
Phyllomis  Jerdoni. 

„         Malabaricns. 
lora  Zeylonica. 
Irena  paella. 
Oriolns  kondoo. 
y,      Ceylonensis. 


The  TUQafiri  Thruah. 
The  YeUow-eyed  Babbler. 
The  NUagiri  Qitaker'Thrysh. 
The  Blach-headed  Wren-Babbler. 
The  SofUhem  SctrrUtar^Babbler. 
The  Watndd  Laughing-Thrush. 
The  NUagiri  Laughing-Thrush. 
The  Banasore  Laughing  Thrush. 
The  Jungle  Babbler. 
The  Large  Orey  Bahbler. 
The  Rufous  Babbler. 
The  Grass  Babbler, 
The  Broad-tailed  Seed-bird. 

BRAOHYPODID^. 

77id  Nilagiri  Black  Bulbtd. 
The  Ohdt  Black  Bulbul 
The  YeUow-hrowed  Bidbvl. 
The  Ydlow^eared  Bulbul. 
The  Buby-throated  Bulbul. 
Tlie  Orey-headed  Bulbul. 
The  Bed-whiskered  Bulbul. 
2%e  Common  Madras  Bulbul. 
The  Common  Green  BulbuL. 
The  Malabar  Green  Bulbul. 
The  Black-headed  Oreen  Bulbul. 
The  Fairy  Blue-bird, 
The  Indian  Oriole. 
The  Southern  Black-headed  Oriole. 


CHAP.  VIII, 
PART  I. 


Zoology. 


FAMILY 

Copsychas  sanlaris. 
Kattacinela  macronra. 
Pratincola  atrata. 
„        Indica. 
Larviyora  cyana. 
AcrocephalnB  dumetornm. 
OrthotomoB  long^canda. 
Prinia  socialis. 

„      Hodgson!. 
Drymoipns  sylvaticns. 
Phylloscopns  Ingnbris. 
Moiacilla  Madraspatana. 
Nemoricola  Indica. 
Pipastes  agilis. 

fy        montanns. 
Agrodroma  cinnamomea. 


SYLVIAD^. 

The  Magpie-Robin. 

The  Bhama. 

The  BUagiri  Black  Bobin. 

The  Indian  Bush-  Chat, 

The  Blue  Wood-ehat. 

The  Lesser  Reed-Warbler. 

The  Indian  TaHor-Bird. 

The  Dark-ashy  Wren-Warbler. 

The  Malabar  Wren-  Warbler. 

The  Jungle  Wren-WarbUr. 

The  Bull-green  Tree-Warbler. 

The  Tied  Wagtail. 

The  Blaek'breasted  WagtaiL 

The  Indian  Tree-Pipit. 

The  EUl  Tree-Pipit. 

The  Rufous  Bock-Pipit. 


FAMILY  AMPKLID^. 

Zosterops  palpebrosns.  The  White-eyed  Tit. 

Pams  cinerens.  The  Indian  Orey  Tit. 

Machlolophus  Jerdoni.  The  Southern  YeUow  Tit. 
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CHAP,  viii,  TRIBE  CONIROSTRES. 

^^  ^'  FAMILY  CORVIDiB. 

ZooiooT.  Corms  oalminatns.  The  Indian  Oorhy, 

Dendrocitta  leacogaatra.  The  Long-taUed  Magpie. 

„  ndb.  The  Common  Indian  Magpie, 

FAMHiY  STURNXD^. 

Acridotberes  ftiscns.  The  Hill  Bank-Myna. 

„  tristiB.  Tke  Common  Myna. 

Temenuclias  Blythii.  The  WhUe-headed  Myna. 

Pastor  roseiui.  The  Roee-colored  Starling. 

Eolabes  religiosa.  The  Souihem  Hill  Myna. 

FAMILY  FBINGILLIDiBS. 

Estrelda  amandam  The  Bed  Waa.hitt» 

Mania  undnlata.  The  Spotted  Muma. 

„      striata.  The  White-hacked  Munia. 

Alanda  galgula.  The  Indian  Shy-lark. 

„     Malabarica.  The  Crested  Malabar  Lark. 

ORDER  GEMITORBS. 

FAMILY  TRERONIDiB. 
Osmotreron  Malabarica.  The  Qrey-fronUd  Ghreen  Pigeon. 

,,  flayo^gnlaris*  The  YeUoto-fronted  Oreen  Pigeon. 

Carpopbaga  insignis.  The  Bronxe-hacked  Imperial  Pigeon. 

FAMILY  OOLWMBID^. 

Palombns  Elpbinstonei.  The  Nilagiri  Wood-Pigeon. 

Tnrtnr  Snratensis.  The  Spotted  Dove. 

FAMILY  GOURIDiB. 
Chalcopbaps  Indicns.  The  Bronze^inged  Dove. 

ORDER  RASORBS. 

FAMILY  PHASIANIDiB. 

Pavo  cristatns.  The  Common  Peacock: 

Gkdlas  Sonneratii*  The  Qrey  Jungle-Fowl. 

Ghdloperdiz  spadioena.  The  Bed  Spur-Fowl. 

FAMILY  TETRAONID-^. 

Perdicola  Gambayensis.  The  Jungle  Bush^quail. 

,,         erytbrorbjneba.  The  Painted  Bush-qualL 

TRIBE  LONaiROSTRES. 

# 

FAMILY  SCOLOPACID^. 

Scolopax  msticola.  Tlie  Wood-cock. 

Gallinago  nemoricola:  The  Wood  Snipe. 
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TRIBE  MEEQITORES.  chap,  viii, 

PAMLT  PODICIPIDJS.  PAM  I. 

Podicepa  Philippensis.  The  Little  Grebe.  SSoology. 


FISHES. 

The  streams  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range  contain  very  few  Fishes, 
fish^  compared  with  what  would  be  foand  in  similar  waters  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  Standing  by  the  Paikar6  river^  for  instance, 
during  a  fresh,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  one  contemplates 
the  utter  barrenness  of  a  stream  apparently  so  well  suited  in 
every  way  to  nourish  hosts  of  fish,  and  afford  sport  for  the  lovers 
of  the  ''  gentle  art/'  In  1866  Dr,  Day  attempted  to  introduce 
trout  into  the  Nilagiri  waters,  but  from  various  causes  the  ezperi*  —Dr.  Day's 
ment  failed.^  A  full  account  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  introduce  fish 
in  Dr.  Day's  first  report,  printed  in  Gk>vemment  Proceedings,  28th  from  the  low 
June  1866,  No.  650,  and  of  his  further  experiments  to  introduce  ^^^  ^^ 
fish  from  the  low  country  in  his  second  report,  printed  with  their 
Proceeding^  of  9th  May  1867,  No.  1,052.  These  reports  contain 
valuable  contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  the  district. 
Subsequently  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Mclvor  deposited  live  irtmt, 
tench,  (the  common  sort,  and  also  the  beautiful  German  variety), 
rvdd,  carp,  gold-fish  and  silver  eels  in  the  Ootacamand  lake 
and  several  streams  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range.'  Of  the 
trout  some  were  said  to  have  been  subsequently  caught  in  a 
stream  near  Neduwattum,  and  some  in  a  pool  in  the  Paikar^  river 
above  the  Bungalow  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1875.'  These 
were  seen  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thomas  to  be  undoubtedly 
trout.  Of  the  other  species  the  carp  and  tench  have  multiplied 
in  the  lake  and  elsewhere.  The  rest  do  not  seem  to  have  survived. 
Dr.  Day  also  introduced  Bcurbus  Camaticua  into  the  Ootacamand 
and  BoUikal  lakes.^  Whether  these  are  living  in  the  former  is  not 
known,  but  those  put  into  the  latter  are  flourishing.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  H.  S.  Thomas  deposited  Lobes  calbases  and  L,  nigres- 
cens  in  a  pond  on  the  Adderley  estate.  These  lived  long  enough 
to  show  they  would  stand  the  change  of  climate,  but  afterwards 
got  into  the  coffee-pulper  and  were  killed.  Finally  in  1877 
Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Wapshare  introduced  into  the  Pidkar^  river 

>  An  attempt  had  previouBly  been  made  in  1868,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  G.  Thomaa, 
which  alio  failed. 

*  Lady  Napier  and  Ettrick  placed  the  first  fish  in  the  Ootacamand  Lake  in 
August  1869. 

'  A  fnU  aooonnt  of  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  MclTor  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Madras  GoTemment,  eth  January  1868,  No.  81 ;  5th  August 
1869,  No.  2,262 ;  and  &.O.,  28rd  August  1873,  No.  899. 

*  Good  Mih-seer  (large  oarp,  Barhu$  mosat)  fishing  may  be  had  in  the  large 
streams  at  the  base  of  the  NUagiris,  see  Mb.  Thoxas'  Rod  in  India,  1878.— Ed. 
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CHAP.  VIII,  some  Barhua  Oamatieus  caught  in  tlie  Hope-river,  Oacliterlony 
PART  I.     valley.    The  fate  of  these  is  not  yet  known. 
Zoology.         According  to  Dr.  Day  the  only    indigenous  species  found  at 

high  elevations  on  the  plateau  is  Danio  Nilagiriensis,     He  also 

caught  in  the  rapids  of  streams  on  the  slopes  of  the  range  a 
small  roach^  Nemacheilus  Ountheri,  a  little  carp^  Puntius  Orayi 
{Barhus  aruliuSy  Grunth.)  and  Barilius  rugosus,  erroneously  called 
a ''  trout.'^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fish  found  on  the  plateau 
and  slopes  of  these  hills  so  &r  as  known : — 

QOBUDM. 

Gobius  neglectns.    Jerdon. 

NANDID^, 
NandoB  marginatus.    Jerdon, 

OPHIOCBPHALID-ffl. 

Ophiooephalas  mamlius.      Bueh.  Ham. 
y,  gachua.         Buck.  Ham, 

„  striata  B.         Lacip, 

BHTNCHOBDELLID^ 
Hastacemblns  armatna.      LaeSp. 


SILUBlDiB. 

Macrones  panctatus* 
,,       Oavasius. 

Jerdonm 
Buch.  Ham, 

Wallago  attn. 

„       Malabaricus 

Bhch. 
a  et  V. 

Olyptostemum  lonah. 

Sykea. 

SCOMBRESOCID-^. 

Belone  cancila.      Buch, 

>  Ham. 

CYPRINID-ffl. 

Discognathos  lamta 
Labeo  Kontios. 

Buck.  Ham. 
Jerdon, 

„      Dnssumieri* 

0.  et  V. 

Mola  melettinns* 
Barbus  dubius. 

C'et  r. 

Day. 

„     Mysorensifi* 
y,     Caruaticus. 

Jerdon, 
Jerdon. 

„     tor. 

Bucli.  Ham. 

9,     melanampyx. 
»,     lepidus* 
„     arulins* 

Day. 
Day. 
Ounth. 

Nuria  Malabanca. 

Day. 

„     Madraspatensis. 

Day. 
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Baabora  Vflagiriensia. 

Bueh  Hofiu 

1,       danioonins. 

Buck.  Ham. 

BarOinBOocsa. 

Bueh.  Hamm 

,y       gatenms. 

C.etV. 

Danio  Nflagiriensis* 

Day. 

„     anrolineatns. 

Day. 

Perilampns  atpar. 

Bwih.  Ham. 

Chela  argentea. 

Day. 

Homalq>tera  BmceL 

Or  ay  §c  Hardw. 

Nemaclieiliis  semiannatufl 

!•      Day. 

„          sinuatas. 

Day. 

y,          Btriatos. 

Day. 

M          Denifionii* 

Day. 

„          Chintheri. 

Day. 

NOTOPTERID^. 

Notoptems  kapirat. 

Borm. 

UUK/miDM. 

Mnr»iia  macnlata. 

Buck.  Ham. 

CHAP.  VIII, 
PABT  I. 

Zoology. 


The  following  interesting  account  of  the  means  employed  by  — ^r- 
Mr.  Mclvor  for  the  transport  of  live  fish  from  England  to  the  sJ^s.*^ 
Nilagiris  is  extracted  from  G.O.  No.  2,262  of  5th  Angnst   1869. 

*'  I  collected  the  yonng  Trout-fry  in  July  1867»  and  had  them 
kept  in  an  aquarium  till  the  date  of  my  departure  for  India,  to 
accustom  them  to  the  artificial  condition  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  during  the  Toyage.  When  first  placed  in  the  aquariumi 
a  rapid  flow  of  water  was  allowed  to  pass  through  it;  i^ter  ten 
days  this  flow  of  water  was  gradually  diminished ;  but  as  many 
of  the  fry  died,  the  flow  of  water  was  again  increased,  and 
continued  for  about  six  weeks,  when  it  was  again  diminished 
with  more  fayorable  results.  On  leaving  England  I  selected 
eighteen  of  the  most  healthy  Trout-fry  to  be  conyeyed  to  India. 
The  other  species  of  fish  had  not  this  preparatory  process,  and  I 
believe  this  was  a  disadvantage.  On  the  3rd  November  1867, 
I  left  Southampton  by  the  P.  and  0.  Steamer  with  eighteen  lake 
Trout-fry,  twenty-four  Tench,  twelve  Carp,  twelve  Gudgeon, 
twelve  Buddy  twelve  Silver  Eels,  and  three  Goldfieih  (one  male 
and  two  females).  Of  those  I  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the 
Neilgherries,  fifteen  Trout,  ten  Carp,  twenty-four  Tench,  twelve 
Budd,  twelve  Silver  Eels,  and  three  Gt)ldfish.  The  Gudgeon 
were  all  lost  by  an  accident  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  two  Trout  were 
Bubsequently  lost  by  leaping  out  of  the  tubs  in  which  they  were 
placed.  One  female  Goldfish  died ;  nine  of  the  Eels  escaped  into 
the  running  stream,  and  have  not  since  been  seen ;  the  remaining 
three  Eels  were  placed  in  a  large  pond  in  the  gardens ;  and  the 
other  species  of  fish  in  a  house,  or  rather  endosure  covered  with 
wire-netting,  specially  prepared  for  their  reception,  by 
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CHAP.  VIII,  four  ponds  with  a  Btream  of  dear  water  miming  through  them. 

PAST  I.     Previous  to  my   departure  I  had  the  fry  of  each  species  placed 

2j^^,      separately  in  tin  boxes,  15  X  10  inches,  fitted  with  a  small  tap  so 

-  ■'■-      aa  to  allow  a  flow  of  water  to  pass  from  one  box  into  the  other, 

as  per  sketch  below.  Fig.  I.    The  boxes  should  be  placed  in  a 


wooden  frame  bo  as  to  atand  the  one  above  the  other,  as  at  A, 
and  above  the  fish  boxes  is  placed  a  cistern,  20  X  10  and  12 
inches  deep,  to  receivs  ^  water  for  the  snpply  of  the  fish  boxes 
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below.     The  wooden  frame  should  be  constructed  so  as  either  CHAP.  Vlir^ 
to  be  slang  or  stand  on  the  deck.     It  is  better,  however,  that     PAET  I, 
it  should  be  slung  so  as  to  syring  to  and  fro  with  the  motion  of     zoology. 

the  ship.     This  can  be  effected  by  passing  a  rope  through  the  iron      

loop  C  and  suspending  the 
frame  in  some  convenient 
place  exposed  to  a  breeze. 
The  same  arrangement 
should  be  adopted  wheu 
conveyed  by  land  in  a 
Eailway  carriage  or  other- 
wise.  Pig.  II  is  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  fish 
box;  A  being  a  small 
flange  for  the  lid  to  rest 
on;  B  the  lid,  made  of 
perforated  tin  or  zinc  sa 
as  to  allow  the  air  to  act 
oh  the  water  when  the 
lid  is  shut.  The  lid  should 
never  be  shut  except  in 
very  stormy  weather,  and 
when  there  is  a  danger  of 
the  fish  being  thrown  out 
of  the  boxes.   In  order  to  prevent  all  the  water  from  being  drawn 

off,  the  tap  C  should  be 
placed  about  the  centre  of 
the  box.  Fig.  Ill  is  a 
cross  section;  A  the  flange, 
B  the  lid,  C  the  tap.  The 
boxes  are  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  fish,  by 
placing  about  ^  an  inch 
well-washed  gravel  at  the 
bottom ;  they  are  then 
filled  three  parts  full  of 
water,  and  in  this  is  placed 
a  few  aquatic  plants  to 
float  in  the  water.  These 
plants  give  off  a  small 
portion  of  oxygen  and 
afford  shelter  to  the  fish. 
During  the  journey  the 
water  should  be  changed 
in  the  boxes  and  replaced 
in  the  cistern  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  once  every 
eight  hours  if  possible.      It  is  best  to  throw  the  fresh-water 

22 
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OBAP.  YllI,  into  the  boxes  by  means  of  a  syringe^  as  in  this  way  it  catches 
PABT  I.  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  its  descent.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Zoology     water  prior  to  being  used   shoald  be  thoronghly   aerated   by 

'     forcing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a  beUows  with  a  piece  of 

elastic  tnbing  (sufficient  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  water) 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  pipe.  The  smaller  the  fish-fry  are^ 
the  safer  they  can  be  conyeyed ;  but  fish  of  considerable  size 
could  be  conyeyed  with  safety  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  boxes 
in  proportion^  and  thus  placing  at  their  disposal  a  greater 
quantity  of  water.'' 
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PART  II, 

LizABBS^  Snakxs  and  Fboos. 
REPTILIA. 

(By  Lieatenant-Colonel  B.  H.  Bsddomx,  M.S.C.,  C<m»§rvatar  0/  Forests, 

Madras  Pruidency.) 


UZABDS. 

ORDER  SAURIA. 


VARANIDJS. 


chap.  viii, 
part  il 

Zoology. 
Lizards. 


Varanns  draocBna,  L. 

Innatus,  Oray. 


n 


...  Southern  slopes. 
.«.  Western  slopes. 


LACERTID^. 

Gabrita  Leschenanltii,  D.  et  B,       ...  Aboat  the  foot  and  lower  slopes 

on  eastern  and  southern  side. 
Do. 
Do. 


„        Jerdoni,  Bedd, 
Ophiops  Jerdoni,  Blyth, 


••• 


scmoiD^ 

Enprepes  carinatus,  8chn.  •••  Slopes  everywhere, 

macularius,  BlytK  ...  Do. 

brevis,  GurUh,  ...  Walaghit. 

„        trilineatus,  Jerd,  ...  Eastern  slopes. 

Hinxilia  Dussumieri,  D.  ei  B,  ...  Foot  of  Sisap4ra  Qh&t  and  west- 

em  slopes. 
Bistella  Rurldi  P  Oray.  ...  Walaghdt  and  western  slopes. 

„      n.  sp.  (an  undesoribed  sp...  Foot  of  Sisap&ra  Ghit. 
witii  2  large  frontals). 
Moooa  bilineata.  Gray,  ...  Ootacamand,  very  common  under 

stones. 
Biopa  albopunctata,  Oray.  ...  All  the  slopes. 

„      Hardwickii,  Oray.  •••  Do. 

„      punctata,  L,  ...  Do. 

GECKOTIDi®. 

Gbcko  An^mal^m,  Ou7ith.  ...  Slopes  above  (}ajalhatti. 

Hemidactylns  trihedrus,  Band.       ...  Slopes,  common. 

maculatns,  D,  ei  B.  ...     Do.         do. 

Pieresii,  Kelaari.       ...     Do.         do. 

Leschenaultii,  D*  ei  B.    Do.        do. 


» 


n 
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€HAP.  VIII,  G^ynmodactjliiB  EollegalenBis,  Bedd,  Sisapim  slopes    near  the  fooi^ 
PART  n.  abundant. 

^J^TTT'  ,9  Indieos,  Gray,  ...  Ootacamand  and  Ktindas,  very 

'  oommon  nnder  stones. 

Goniodaolylns  planipes,  Bedd.        ...  Foot  of  western  slopes. 

„  Wamidensis,  Bedd.  ...  WalaghiUi,  Ao.^  and  the  Onohter- 

lony  Valley. 

AGAMID^. 

Draoo  Dnssnmieri,  D,  ei  B,  ...  Western  slopes. 

Sitana  Pondioeriana,  Ouv.  ...  Eastern  slopes  and  foot. 

Oalotes  nemoricolai  Jerd.  ...  Goonoor  slopes. 

„      opkLomaclinB,  Merr,  ...  All  the  slopes. 

„       Blliotti,  Ghinth,  ...  Sisap&ra  slopes. 

„      yersioolor,  Da/nd.  •••  All  the  slopes,  yery  oommon. 

»      gig>^}  Blyth.  ...  Eastern  slopes. 

Salea  Horsfiel^  Gray.  ...  Ootaoamand  and  all  the  plateau, 

very  common. 
Charasia  dorsalis,  Oray,  ...  Abundant  on  rocks  on  all  the 

gh&ts. 

GHAMCELIONIDuffl. 
Chamoeleo  vnlgaris,  L.  ...  Southern  slopes. 

HABBOJBSS  AND  VENOMOUS  SNAKSS. 

ORDER   OPHIDIA. 

Harmless  HARMLESS  SNAKES. 

TTPHLOPID-ffl. 

Typhlops  bvaminuB,  Dand.  ...  Gommon  under  stones  on    the 

slopes. 
OnychooephalaB  aoutns,  D,etB,    ...  Bare  about  the  foot  on  the  west» 

em  slopes. 

UBOPBLTIDiS. 

Bhinophis  sanguineus,  Bedd,         ...  The  Ouchterlony  Valley. 
Silybura  Beddomei,  Quwth.  ...  Walagh&t. 

„       Elliotii,  Qra/y.  ...  Gommon  on  the  slopes. 

„       ocellata,  Bedd>  ...  Gommon  at  Walagh&t  and  in  the 

Ouchterlony  Valley. 
„       Geylanioa,  D.  et  B.  ...  Ealhatti,  Walaghit,  Sh616r  and 

elsewhere. 
„       breyis,  Ounih.  ...  Walaghdt. 

PlectruruB  Perottetii,  D,  et  B,        ...  Ootacamand,  yery  common. 

„         Gnntheri,  Bedd.  ...  WalaghAt. 

Melanophidium  Wainidense,  Bedd.  Ouchterlony  Valley,  very  rare. 
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OALAMASLBM.  CRAP.  Yin, 

PART  TT- 

Geophis  microoephalns,  Qanth.      ...  Ootaoamand,  very  oomxnon.  

ZooKioeT. 

OLIGODONTID^. 

Oligodon  sabgrisenB,  D.  etB.  ...  Eastern  and  sonthem  dopes. 

,,        BpilonotnB,  QutUh.  ...  Do. 

„        Ellioti,  Chtnth.  ...  Do. 

„        brevicanda,  OwUh,  ...  Walaghit  and  the  Onchterlony 

Valley. 

„        affinisy  Qunih»  ...  Do. 

Simotes  yennstns  ...  Ootacamand,  not  rare. 

OOLUBBIDiS. 

Ablabes  olivaoens,  Bedd.  ...  The  Onchterlony  Valley,  rare. 

„        Homberti,  Jan.  ...  Sonthem  slopes. 

Gyclophis  Calamaria,  Qunih.  ...  Slopes. 

Golnber  rnbro-yenter,  BedcL,  n.  sp....  Mtidtunal6. 
Cynophis  MalabaricnSy  Jerd.  .«.  Western  slopes. 

y^        Helena.  ...  Eastern  slopes,  rare. 

Pi^fas  mncosns,  L.  •••  Slopes  np  to  4,000   feet,  veiy 

common. 
Zamenis  fasoiolatns,  Bhaw.  ...  Below  E6tagiri,  Ac.,  rather  rare. 

Tropidonotns  qnincnnciatns,  8chh  ...  Lower  slopes. 

„  Beddomei,  OwUh.     ...  Mddlimal^  and  western  slopes. 

„  stolatns,  L.  ...  Slopes,  oommon. 

„  monticola,  Jerd.        ...  Western  slopes  and  Mtlidtimal6« 

„  plnmbioolor,  Oanir,  ...  Shdltir,  Kalhatti,  and  all  slopes, 

oommon. 
Atretinm  sbhistosnm.  Band.  ...  Mtidiimal6,  very  common. 

DENDBOPHIDiS. 

Dendrophis  pictos,  Ounih.  ...  Slopes,  common. 

Ghrysopelea  omata,  8haw»  ...     Do.        do. 

DRYIOPHID^. 

Tragops  Perottettii,  D.eiB.  ...  Ghrass  land  of  the  platean,  very 

common. 
Ptaserita  mycterisans,  L.  ...  Slopes,  very  common. 

„        pnrpnrascens,  Qun(h.       ...  WalaghAt,  rare.   * 

DIPSADIDiS. 

Dipsas  trigonata,  Boie.  ...  Slopes,  common. 

„      Forsteni,  B.  et  B.  ...      Do.    rare. 

„      nnchalis,  Ounth.  ...  Western  slopes,  common. 
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CHAP.  VIII,  LYCODONTID^. 

PABT  U.    Lycodon  aulicuB,  L.  ...  Common  up  to  4,000  feet. 

Zoology.  »        striatns,  Shaw,  ...  Slopes,  common. 

PTTHONID^. 

Python  molnrufl,  L.  ...  All  the  slopes  np  to  4^000  feet, 

not  common. 

ERTOIDJS. 

Gkmgjlophis  oonicas,  8ehn.  ...  Common  under  stones    in    dry 

forests  up  to  8,000  feet. 
Eryx  Johnii,  RusseU.  , . .  Foot  of  Hills,  east  side. 

Venomona  VENOMOUS  SNAKES, 

snakes. 

ELAPSID^. 

Naja  tripudians,  Merr,  . . .  Common  low  down,  rarely  coming 

up  to  5,000  feet. 
Ophiophagus  elops,  G'ttn^^.  ...The     Ouchterlony     Valley    and 

western  slopes,  rare. 
Callophis  nigrescens,  Ounth,  •••  Slopes  near  Gk^jalhatti,  rare, 

,1       Malabaricus,  Jerd,  ...  Western  slopes  and  up  to  Nedu- 

wattam,  rare. 
„       cerasinus,  Bedd,  ...  Mtidtimal^  and  western  slopes. 

„  trimaculatus,  6hm^^  ...  This  rare  little  snake,  only  hither- 
to known  from  the  dry  districts 
of  Trichinopoly  and  Bellary, 
has  just  been  discovered  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sisap&ra  Qh&t. 
Bungams  coBruleus,  8chn.  ...  Eastern  slopes. 

VIPEBIDJS. 

Daboia  elegans,  Shaw.  ...  Lower  slopes,  eastern  side. 

Echis  carminata,  Schn.  ...  Do.  do. 

CROTALID^. 

Trimeresurus  An^mal^ensis,  ...  Western    slopes     and  northern 

Oimth,  slopes,  common. 

„  strigatus,  Oray.       . . .  Ktindas,  very  common. 

Halys  Elliotii,  Jerd,  ...  Coonoor  slopes,  described  briefly 

by  Dr.  Jerdon,  but  never  detect- 
ed since. 
Hypnale  nepa.  Lour.  ...  Slopes,  not  uncommon. 

Of  the  venomous  snakes  only  two^  viz.,  Trimeresurus  strigatvs 
and  Oallophis  Malabaricus  ascend  to  the  plateau,  and  they  appear 
to  be  confined  to  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  Hills^ 
never  having  been  observed  about  Ootacamand  or  Coonoor,  &c. 
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Trimeresurus  An&maleensii  and  Hypnale   nepa  are    common  CHAP.  Vlll, 
in  the  moist  forests  and  in  coSee  estates  on  the  slopes.     Ophio-    PABT  n. 
phcyus  elope  (the  hill  cobra)  and  the  four  species  of  Ocdlophis  are     ^o^oeT. 

very  rare.     Naja  Mpudians  (the  cobra)^  Bungams  codrulevs  (the      

carpet  snake)^  and  Daboia  elegans  (the  cobra  monil  or  chain 
yiper)  are  common  only  about  the  foot ;  the  little  Eehis  is  very 
common  in  dry  rocky  ground,  but  not  up  to  any  eleyation.  It  is 
very  donbtfal  if  the  Halya  is  really  a  Nilagiri  snake. 

The  aboye  45  innocuous  and  13  yenomous  snakes  are  all  that 
haye  as  yet  been  detected  in  this  district^  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  other  Uropelts^  which  occur  in  Waindd,  and 
probably  further  new  species  will  be  found  on  the  western  slopes^ 

and  other  Aji6mal6  snakes^  such  as  Simotes  BvsaelKi  and  Lycodon 
A'nemaleensis,  probably  occur  there. 

FROOB.  Fit^gs. 

ORDER  BATRACHIA. 

RANID^. 

Bana  Knhlii,  8ehl,  ...  Walagh&t. 

n    pygmoea,  O^n/^.  ...       Do. 

,y    hexadactyla,  2ie0.  ...  Eastern  slopes. 

„     qyanophlyctis,  8chn»  ...  Do. 

,,    tigrina,  Band.  ...  Do. 

„    gracilis,  Wiegm.  ...  Plateau,  the  common  frog  in  all 

swamps. 

„    n.  sp.    (var.  yermoosa,  ...  Western  slopes. 
Ounth.) 

Pyzioephalus  breviceps,  8chn.  •«.  Slopes. 

CYSTIGNATHIDi®  ? 

Crinia  (or  allied  genus)  n.  sp.         ...  WalaghAt.     A  minnte  frog  with 

free  toes,  no  parotids,  maxillary 
teeth,  and  sacral  yertebr» 
sometimes  dilated. 

PHBTNISCID^. 

Helanobatraohus  Indicus,  Bedd.     ...  This     little    frog,  only    lately 

discoyered  on  the  An6inal6s 
and  Madura  Hills,  has  just 
been  found  at  WalaghAt. 

BHINODEBMATID^. 

CacopuB  systoma,  Sehn,  ...  Slopes. 

Diplopelma  omatnm,  B.  et  B.        •••  WalaghAt,  Ao. 
„         Carnatica,  Jerd.  ...  Eastern  slopes. 
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CHAP.  VIII,  BUPONID^. 

*    Bnfo  melanostictns,  8chn,  . . .  Common  everywhere. 

ZooLooY.        „     Beddomei,  Gunth.  . . .  Western  slopes. 
„    hololius,  Qunih.  ...  Do. 

POLYPEDATID^. 

Polypedates  maculatns,  Qunth.       ...  Lower  slopes. 

plenrostictns,  Qunth,  ,..  Ootacamand  and  all  tke  plateau, 
brachytarsns,  Qunth,  ...  Walaghdt. 
Hylorana  temporalis,  Qunth.  . . .  Plateaa  and  slopes. 

,»       cartipeSy  Jerd.  ...  WalagMt   and  the  Onchterlonj 

Valley. 
IxbItis  variabilis,  Qunth.  . . .  Plateaa  and  slopes. 

„     opistkorhodns,  Qunth.  ...  Western  side,  platean,  and  slopes. 

„     saxicola,  Jerd.  ...  Western  slopes,  on  rocks,  beds  of 

rivers. 
„     tinniens,  Jerd.  •••  The  tinkling  frog  of  Ootacamand. 

„      diplostictns,  Qunth.  ...  Walagh&t. 

Bhacophorns  Malabaricas,  And.     ...  Western  slopes. 

HYLCEDACTYLID^. 

Gallnla  triangularis,  Qunth.  ...  Paikar^. 

olivacea,  Quntfi.  ...  Walaghdt. 

obscura,  Qunth.  . . .  Plateau,  western  side  and  slopes. 

„      picta,  J),  et  B.  ...  Slopes  near  GajalhattL 

BATRACHIA  APODA. 

Epicrium  glutinosum,  D.  et  B.        ...  Western  slopes. 
Cecilia  ozyura,  B.  et  B,  ...  Do. 
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PART  III. 
Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells. 

(By  Lieiiteiiant.Ck>lonel  B.  H.  Bsddomx,  M.S.C,  Conservator  of  Forests, 

Madras  Presidency.)  * 


laoperonlated  shells. — Operonlaied  shells. — ^Bemarks. — Fresh-water  shells. 

Inopergulatbd  Land  Shells. 

Vitrina  auriformis,  Bl, 
sp. 
sp. 
Helix  ampulla,  Ben9. 

apicata,  Bl, 

aspirans,  Bl. 

Barrackporensis,  Pf. 

bistrialis.  Beck. 

cacnmimfexay  Bens. 

castra,  Bens. 

connlas,  Bl. 

crinigera,  Bens. 

cysisy  Bens. 

euompbalos,  Bl. 

fallacioBa,  Fer. 

^tigiata,  Hutt. 

febrilis,  Bl. 

Hnttoni,  Pf. 

Indica,  Pf. 

injassa,  BL 

Kdndaensis,  Bl. 

lychniay  Bl. 

Madraspatana,  Oray, 

maooea,  BL 

Nflagirica,  Pf. 

retifera,  Pf. 

Sliiplayi,  Pf 

Sisap&rica,  BL 

solata,  Bn. 

teiiiaiia,  BL 

thyiwas,  Bn. 

todamm,  BL 

Tranquebarica,  BL 
Streptaxis  Perotteti,  PetU, 
,,        Waisoni,  BL 

23 


19 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

99 


CHAP.  VIII, 
FABT  III. 

Zoology. 


Inopexon- 
laied  land 
shells. 
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CHAP.  VIII, 

Pupa  (Ennea)  bicolor,  Butt, 

PAET  III. 

Balimns  mavortinB,  Reeve. 

Zoology. 

» 

Nilagiricus,  P/V. 

n 

physalis,  B?^. 

» 

praBtermissus,  BU, 

>» 

punctatus,  Ant, 

n 

trntta,  Bh 

Acbatina  Ceylanica,  Bn, 

>> 

oreas,  Bn. 

>» 

Perotteti,  Pf. 

»j 

Shiplayi,  Pf, 

)) 

Kebes,  Bl, 

}f 

panpercnla,  BU. 

i> 

Jerdoni,  Bn. 

»i 

Bensoniana,  Pf- 

»> 

corrosnla,  Pf. 

>» 

Botellan,  Bn. 

»f 

facula,  Bn. 

Operculated 
land  ahellB. 


» 


» 


» 


»> 


i» 


Operculated  Land  Shells. 

Diplommatina  (Nicida)  Nilagirica,  Bl. 

„  „        nitidala,  Bl, 

Jerdonia  trochlea,  Bn. 
Craspidotropis  cuspidatns,  Bl. 
Gjathopoma  Coonoorense,  Bl. 

Deklianense,  Bl. 

filacinctnm,  Bl. 

Malabaricnm,  Bl. 

malleatanii  Bl. 

Wainidense,  Bl. 
Opisthostoma  Nilagiricum,  Bl. 
AljcsBtLS  ezpatriatns,  Bh 
PterocjcloB  bilabiatns,  Sow. 

„  mpestris,  Bub. 

Cyclophoms  annalatas,  Tros. 

cfldlocomos,  Bn. 

deplanatns. 

Indicns,  Besh. 

involyidns,  M%dl. 

Jerdoni,  Bn. 

Nilagiricus,  Bn. 

ravidns,  Bn. 

Shiplayi,  Pf. 


>» 


» 


>i 


>> 


9) 


9> 


>» 


Bemarki. 


The  grand  Helix  ampulla  is  only  found  in  the  moist  forest  on 
the  western  slopes  3,000-4,000  feet  elevation,  where  the  rare  and 
fine  Oyclophorus  Nilagiricus  also  occors.  Both  these  shells  are 
very  rare  in  collections,  and  of  considerable  value.   Diplommatina, 
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Jerdonia,   Craspidotropis,  Opisthostonia,    Cyclophorus,  Shiplayi,  CHAP.  VIII, 
and  some  of  the  OyaiJiopomas,  Streptaxis,  many  small  Helices  PART  III. 
and  some  of  the  Achatinas   abound  in   the  sh61as  or  woods  of    zoology. 

the  plateau.     Helix  Madraspatana  abounds  on  the  grass  land  of      ^ 

the  plateau^  sometimes  in  association  with  Helix  Nilaginca  and 
Bulimus  Nilagvricua.  The  two  species  of  Pterocyclos  are  found  at 
or  near  the  foot  of  the  hills^  and  most  of  the  Oyclophoi'i  in  the 
woods  on  the  slopes  (Sisapdra^  Coonoor,  and  Kalhatti  ghdts). 

Fresh-water  Shells. 

There  are  very  few  fresh-water   shells.     Neritina  Perrottetii  Fresh-water 
occurs  in  some  rivers  on  the  plateau,  and  Paludina  Bengalensis,    ^    ' 
Planorhis  exiistuB,  and  AmpuUaria  globosa  occur  in  tanks. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


ETHNOLOGY. 


PART  I.— THE  TCDAS. 
PART  II. -THE  KO'TAS. 
PART  III.— THE  KU'RUMBAS. 


PART  IV.— THE  IRULAS. 
PART  v.— THE  BADAGAS. 


The  tribes. 


General  view 
of  their 
history. 


Introduction. 

The  tribes.— General  view  of    their  history. — Sonxoes  of    information. — Local 

distribation, 

CHAP.  IX.  The  NilagiriB  are  inhabited  by  five  native  tribes,  four  of  which 
Ethnology.  ^^^7  ^^  regarded  as  primitiye  or  aboriginal,  viz.,  the  Todas,  the 
Kotas,  Kurumbas  and  the  Imlas,  and  the  fifth  as  belonging  to 
the  Aryanized  Hindu  races  now  in  ascendancy  thronghout 
Peninsula  India. 

These  tribes  deserve,  and  have  received  the  careful  attention  of 
ethnologists,  and  their  language  that  of  philologists.  They  are, 
in  a  measure,  representatives  of  races  which  once  overspread  large 
portions  of  South  India,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  attained  to 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  and  even  to  extended  rule.  In  the 
Todas  we  may  perhaps  see  the  remnants  of  tribes  who  occupied 
the  river  tracts  of  the  Dekhan,  and  who  tended  their  sacred  herds 
of  buffaloes  long  before  their  bovine  rivals  monopolised  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people; — in  the  Kotas,  perhaps,  the  representatives  of  the 
early  artisans  of  the  south,  who  wrought  metal  and  wood  for  the 
aborigines  in  the  ages  before  the  handicrafts  became  the  monopoly 
of  the  present  castes,  who  wear  the  thread  of  the  twice-born  and 
boldly  dispute  with  the  Brahmans  their  supremacy  in  the  social 
scale } — ^again,  in  the  Kdrumbas  we  may  see  the  kinsmen  of  the 
primitive  shepherds  and  goatherds  of  the  southern  uplands,  who, 
unlike  the  more  pliable  Ideiyas,  were  too  independent  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  immigrant  races  from  the  north :— whilst  in 
the  Irulas  we  find  the  descendants  of  the  hunting  tribes  of  the 
south,  who  have  attained  to  some  civilization  and  power,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  B^das  and  N&yaks.  Lastly  the  Bada- 
gas,  or  people  of  the  north,  have  a  historic  position,  in  that  they 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  NOagiris  must  have 
been  long  under  the  authority  of  Camatic  chiefs. 
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But  although  the  primitiye  tribes  are  thus  representatives^  in  a  CHAP.  ix. 
degree^  of  tribes  whose  power  and  influence  was  once  widespread^  STmr^oor 

yet  they  can  be  so  only  in  a  degree,  for  the  constituent  clans  of      

each  of  those  tribes,  though  known  now  under  some  general 
appellation,  and  possessing  some  generic  qualities  in  common, 
were  probably  separated  from  one  another  in  manifold  ways. 
Through  untold  ages  prior  to  the  dawn  of  history.  South  India 
was  probably  occupied,  like  Central  Africa  of  to-day,  by  numerous 
clans  and  tribes,  springing  up  and  then  vanishing  with  a  rapidity 
which  is  hardly  conceivable  in  more  civilized  communities,  where 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence  have  lost  some  of  their  primal  destruc- 
tive force.  Some  of  these  clans  would  naturally,  under  favoring 
circumstances,  have  progressed,  whilst  others,  under  unaltered 
conditions,  would  have  necessarily  remained  in  their  primitive 
state*  But  all  would  be  known  alike  to  strangers  by  one  generic 
name,  taken  probably  from  some  accident  of  their  appearance  or 
mode  of  life.  This  probably  was  the  case  with  the  Kurumbas  and 
Irulas,  the  dwarfs  and  hlaehs  of  the  past.  Clans  belonging  to  each 
of  these  great  divisions  or  tribes  became  civilized,  partially  at  least, 
attained  dominion,  and  exercised  the  arts  of  government  and  of 
politicUfe ;  but  others  never  emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
savagery.  Among  these  were  probably  the  forefathers  of  the  Nilagiri 
K&rumbas  and  Irulas.  In  &.ct  the  former  are  even  now  behind 
their  kinsmen  of  the  neighbouring  plains,  and  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  the  pursuit  of  game,  instead  of  by  the  care  of  sheep.  Similarly, 
elsewhere,  remnants  of  other  large  tribes,  such  as  the  Maravas  and 
the  Kallas,  are  scattered  over  the  country,  though  some  of  their 
kindred  have  secured  territory  and  power.  But  making  allowance 
for  these  facts,  stiU  the  isolated  sections  or  remnants  of  tribes 
once  powerful  possess  a  greater  interest  than  remnants  which  we 
know  must  have  been  greatly  affected,  both  in  language  and 
manners,  by  contact  with  immigrant  races,  in  that  their  very 
isolation  has  tended  to  preserve  unchanged  their  dialect  and  race 
idiosyncracies.  Thus  in  these  dwellers  in  the  wilderness,  whether 
we  regard  them  as  descendants  of,  or  merely  as  akin  to  the  power- 
ful tribes  of  their  name  of  yore,  we  may  find  true  indications  of 
what  their  ancestors  were  before  they  succumbed  to  conquering 
invaders,  and  lost  all  their  original  brightness,  by  being  driven 
back  to  seek  subsistence  under  conditions  of  the  savage  life  from 
which  they  had  for  a  time  emerged. 

In  a  work  of  this  description,  however,  speculative  inquiries  are  Soqxxsm  of 
out  of  place,  and  therefore  in  the  following  monographs  I  have  "^onn**»on- 
endeavoured  simply  to  produce  &ithfully  the  recorded  observations 
and  views  of  the  several  competent  writers  on  the  subject. 

By  &j*  the  most  trustworthy  and  exhaustive  treatise  thereon 
is  the  Report  on  the  Primitive  Tribes  and  Monuments  of  the 
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CHAP.  IX.  Nilagiris,  drawn  up  by  the   late  Mr.  Breeks^  nnder  the  orders 
Ethnology.  ^^  ^®  Madras  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  instruc- 

tions  of  the    Government  of  India,    and    to    it   I   am   mainly 

indebted,  but  have  also  made  constant  reference  to  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Metz,  Marshall,  Harkness,  Baikie,  Ouchterlony,  Jervis, 
Caldwell,  Congreve,  Shortt  and  Pope,  and  to  several  reports 
furnished  to  the  Madras  Government  at  different  times. 

Local  As  regards  the  local  distribution  of  the  tribes,  it  may  be  roughly 

stated  that  the  Irulas  and  Ktirumbas  are  scattered  about  the 
slopes,  that  the  Badagas  occupy  the  whole  middle  plateau,  except- 
ing, only,  tracts  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  P^rangan&d  called 
Kodan&d,  as  well  as  a  small  extent  of  pasture  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  four  mands  ^  near  Coonoor  and  Hulikal,  which  belong  to  the 
Todas,  and  the  lands  attached  to  the  six  large  villages  of  the 
Kotas,  of  which  two  are  in  P^rangan&d,  two  in  Todan&d,  one  in 
M^kan&d,  and  one  in  the  Kdndas. 

1  Tdda  VUlagei. 
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PART  I.  JS?#t  - 

The  Todas. 

Origin. — Derivation  of  N^ame. — ^Physical  characteristics.— Dress. — Census. — 
Divisions. — Mode  of  life. — Dwellings. — ^The  mand — Situation. — Family  and 
inheritance. — Pastimes. — Music  and  Song. — Salutation. — Religion — Priests.— 
Temples.— Bites  and  ceremonies. — Birth. — Marriage. — Funerals,  green  and 
dry.  — Traditions. — Language. 

It  has  become  the  custom  to  consider  this  people  as  lords  of   CHAP,  ix, 
the  soil,  not  only  on  account  of  their  self-assertion  and  indepen-     PABT  I. 
dent  bearing,  but  also  on  account  of  their  practice  of  levying  ethnology. 

gudu,  or  tribute  in  kind,  from  the  other  tribes.     The  Government     .- 

have,  in  a  measure,  countenanced  this  claim  of  lordship  over  the 
lands  of  the  plateau  by  paying  to  them  quit-rent  for  certain  lands 
within  the  towns  of  Ootaotmand  and  Coonoor.^ 

The  Todas  have  probably  inhabited  the  Nilagiris  for  many 
centuries,  their  occupation  being  anterior  to  that  of  any  other  of 
the  tribes  now  dwelling  thereon;  but  there  are  not  sufficient 
reasons  for  considering  them  to  be  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
hills. 

Some  remains  of  villages  in  no  way  resembling  Toda  mands,  as 
well  as  the  cairns  and  barrows,  are  possibly  the  work  of  a  race  or 
races  who  preceded  them,  but  of  whom  the  Todas  can  give  no 
account.  If  Dr.  Caldwell's  theory  is  correct,  that  the  Todas  are 
a  Dravidian  race  of  Scythian  origin^  they  would  seem  to  have  left 
the  plains  after  the  Aryan  invasions,  but  before  the  tenets  of  the 
Brahmans  had  taken  any  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
before  there  had  been  any  extensive  mixture  of  races. 

But  the  date  of  their  coming  and  their  previous  history  are  alike 
uncertain*  Some  think  that  they  migrated  to  the  Hills  ^  about 
800  years  ago  from  the  Eanarese  country,  and  those  who  hold  this 
theory,  of  the  grounds  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  look  upon  them 
as  a  people  who  have  degenerated  from  isolation,  their  religion 
containing  only  here  and  there  some  fossil  remains  of  a  former 
faith,  and  their  language  having  dwindled  to  a  mere  skeleton. 
Colonel  Marshall's  researches  have  led  him,  on  the  contrary,  to 
look  on  them  as  a  primitive  race  still  in  its  infancy.  The  T6das 
themselves  say  that  they  came  from  the  jungle  tract  of  inferior  hills 
situated  between  the  E^arese  and  Tamil  Districts,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  H&sandr  Pass  in  the  Eastern  Gh&ts,  north-east  of  the 

^  The  history  of  the  action  of  Government  in  regard  to  the  land  rights  of  the 
T6das  win  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bevenue  History  of  the  District. 
*  Db.  Popi*8  Tuda  Qrammari  Mb.  Mktz's  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Nilgherries. 
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CHAP.  IX.   Nilagiris.     In  making  this  assertion^  they  are  probably  repeating 

PART  I.     parrot-like  the  Badaga  tradition  regarding  tbe  latter^s  advent  to 

Ethnology.  ^®  biUs^  as  is  their  wont^  not  being  gifted  with  sufficient  imagina- 

tion  to  evolve  a  mythic  history  of  their  own.     Another  theory  is 

that  they  came  from  the  West  Coast.  The  similarity  of  some  of 
their  castoms  to  those  of  the  Malayalams  and  the  position  of  their 
mands^  which  are  mostly  in  the  western  uplands  of  the  plateau^ 
whilst  some  are  even  in  the  Wain&d,  seem  to  lend  colour  to  the 
view  that  their  country  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Nilagiris. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  : — 

'*It  has  not  been  noticed  by  writers  on  the  Nilgherries,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  long  residence  of  the 
Tudas  in  a  cold,  cloudy  mountain  region,  the  color  of  their  skin  is 
considerably  darker  than  that  of  the  more  modem  hill  race,  the  Bada- 
gs^  a  race  of  people  who  immigrated  from  the  Canarese  country  not 
many  centuries  ago,  and  is  many  shades  darker  than  that  of  the 
majority^  of  the  natives  of  the  Malabar  Coast.  The  darkness  of  the 
complexion  of  the  Tudas  tends  to  prove  that  they  came  originally 
from  the  eastern  or  sun-burnt  side  of  the  range  of  Oh&ts ;  and  that, 
long  before  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  hills,  they  had  formed  a 
constituent  portion  of  the  low  country  population.*' 

The  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  also  seems  to  point  the  same  way. 
The  luxuriant  crop  or  mop  of  hair,  which  is  their  pride,  differs  but 
little  from  the  rough,  shaggy  and  unkempt  hair  of  many  of  the 
Pareiya  and  wandering  castes  of  the  Camatic  andDekhan,  except 
that  it  is  oiled  and  combed.  This  pride  in ''  these  redundant  locks, 
robustious  to  no  purpose "  is  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  by 
the  women,  whose  desire  to  curl  their  hair,  which  has  little  natural 
wave  in  it,  may  be  a  point  deserving  the  attention  of  the  ethno- 
logist, for  this  fashion  is  perhaps  but  an  imitation  of  the  mode 
of  seme  superior  race  with  whom  their  ancestors  were  familiar. 
The  hazel  or  brown  eye  common  to  the  Toda,  K^rumbaand  Kota, 
is  also  met  with  in  the  wild  castes  of  the  eastern  plains.^ 

Nor  does  this  view  altogether  militate  against  the  notion  that 
they  approached  the  hills  from  the  western  side  through  the 
old  Camatic  country.  A  race  of  drovers  of  semi-amphibious 
buffaloes  is  more  likely  to  have  gradually  pushed  forward  its 
herds  through  the  rich  moist  flats  of  Wain&d  to  the  grassy  downs 
of  the  Nilagiris,  than  through  the  dry  plains  of  Coimbatore  and 
Salem.  The  fine  species  of  buffalo  which  they  possess  may 
perhaps  be  found  more  nearly  allied  to  the  race  of  buffaloes 
known  in  Mysore  as  the  Chokatti  buffalo,  which  comes  from  the 

^  One  tribe,  the  Pnleiyas,  in  Malabar  are  vexy  black. 

*  See  Fbbousbon'b  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship^  page  2M;  also  Dr.  Galdw«ll» 
Appendix,  Chram»  Drav,  Lo/ng*,  page  666. 
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tracts  along  the  Kistna  riyerj  than  to  the  common  and  meaner  CHAP.  IX, 
animal  of  the  plains.^  PABT  L 

Dr.  Pope  derives  the  name  from  the  Tamil  word  Toru^van,  a  Ethmoloot. 
herdsman.     Mr.  Metz  and  Dr.  Caldwell  doubt  the  correctness  of  _^  *:    ~    . 

Denvation  of 

this  derivation,  the  d  in  Toda  being  the  dental,  not  the  lingual  d,  the  name 
and  not  related  to  the  Tamil  r  or  I,    They  consider  the  correct  '^^^ 
derivation  still  unknown. 

The  Todas  surpass  all  the  other  tribes  in  physique  and  dignity  phyrioal 
of  bearing,  but  they  are  not  so  tall  as  the  Badagas.  Still  they  character, 
may  be  spoken  of  as  tall,  the  height  of  the  men  averaging  5  feet 
3*80  inches,  that  of  the  women  5  feet  0*25  inches.  Their  features 
may  best  be  described  as  European,  with  Roman  noses  and  bright 
hazel  eyes,  good  teeth  and  an  abundance  of  rather  coarse  but 
glossy  black  hair,  which  is  worn  in  a  crop  by  the  men  and  in  long 
thick  ringlets  by  the  women.  The  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances is  open,  fearless,  and  agreeable,  and  their  smile  invariably 
pleasant  although  rather  vacant.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  lost  tribes  have  been  attracted  by  the  peculiar  noses  of  the 
Todas.  Their  faces  have  sometimes  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Jewish  type,  but  nothing  in  their  customs  or  traditions  connects 
them  with  the  Jews.  There  is,  however,  a  pastoral  simplicity  about 
them,  when  seen  with  their  herds  or  in  their  homes,  which  agrees 
with  our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  primitive  Hebrews.  But  it  is 
rather  beside  the  other  races  of  the  Nilagiris,  than  as  compared 
with  the  natives  oi  the  plains,  that  the  Todas  appear  to  great 
advantage.'  Though  admitting  that  they  are  a  hardy,  fine-looking 
race»  as  might  be  expected  from  their  simple  mode  of  life  and  the 
bracing  mountain  air  they  breathe.  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  :— 

"  It  is  also  certain  that  many  of  the  statements  that  are  commonly 
made,  both  in  conversation  and  in  books,  respecting  their  physical 
characteristics  are  mere  romance.  As  regards  size  and  strength  of 
body  they  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  natives  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  or  even  with  the  Telugu  farmers  and  palanquin- 
bearers.  The  supporters  of  the  Celtic  Indo-Earopean  origin  of  the 
Tadas,  are  wont  to  rest  the  chief  weight  of  their  theory  on  the  Roman 
noses  of  their  protegSs^  but  aquiline  noses  are  not  unft^nently  met 
with  amongst  the  people  of  the  plains,  though  they  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  so  much  of  the  notice  of  tourists ;  and,  after 
all,  the  nose  which  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  Tuda  fBce  is  not  an 
aquiline,  but  simply  a  largo  nose.  Even  if  it  were  universal,  it 
would  reveal  nothing  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Tuda,  for  physio- 
logy makes  little  account  of  noses,  but  much  of  heads  and  the  shape 

1  Dr.  Shoitfc  thinks  all  the  breeds  identical. 

*  The  good  food  which  the  Badaga'  is  now  able  to  secnra  is  improying  hia 
physique. 

24 
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CHAP.  IX,   of  the  bea^,  and  the  head  of  the  Tada  does  not  differ  in  any  material 
PART  I.     point  from  that  of  the  low-country  Dra vidian."  ' 

Ethnoloot.       Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  facial  peculiarities  are 

not  so  marked  as  they  at  first  appear^  and  that  a  good  deal  is  due 

to  their  long  beards  and  way  of  cutting  their  hair  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  turban,  there  is  still  something  in  the  fearless 
manners  and  independent  bearing  of  the  Todc^B,  which  makes 
them  very  attractive.  They  thoroughly  enjoy  a  joke  and  never 
scruple  to  laugh  heartily  at  anything  which  amuses  them,  showing 
no  servile  fear  of  Europeans,  but  rather  treating  them  as  equals 
if  not  inferiors.  This  fearlessness  may  in  part  arise  from  the 
superstitious  awe  with  which  other  tribes  regard  them,  which 
has  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own  without  the  aid  of  arms  or 
numbers.  The  Badaga  regards  the  T6da  of  the  hills  as  a  grand 
counterpoise  in  the  art  of  necromancy  to  the  malicious  Kiirumba 
of  the  slopes. 
DreiB,  Ac.  The  dress  of  the  Toda  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  but  not  ungrace* 

f  ul.  It  consists  of  a  coarse  species  of  cloth  woven  at  Coimbatore, 
and  white  when  new,  having  one  or  two  bars  of  colour,  generally 
red,  woven  into  it  at  each  end.  By  the  men  it  is  worn 
wound  round  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  kilt  or  petticoat,  leaving 
the  legs  nearly  bare  ;  then  it  is  brought  under  the  right  arm  and 
the  end  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  In  general  effect  it  is 
not  unlike  a  Boman  toga.  The  men  also  wear  the  lingdti  or 
waistcloth  called  by  them  kuvu  or  konu. 

The  female  dress  consists  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth,  but  it  is 
merely  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  held  together  in  front,  and 
is  not  worn  so  gracefully  as  by  the  men.  Women  also  wear  heavy 
brass  armlets,  generally  two  on  one  arm,  called  Tuwagi}  They 
have  necklaces  of  twisted  hair  or  black  thread  with  silver  clasps, 
and  here  and  there  a  bead  or  a  bunch  of  cowrie  shells,  and  some- 
times a  silver  chain.  They  wear  silver  bracelets  of  rather  a  pretty 
pattern,  and  silver  rings  on  their  fingers  and  thumbs,  also  iron 
bracelets  of  peculiar  design,  one  like  a  snake.  Sometimes  a 
silver  chain  is  worn  round  the  waist,  to  which  is  attached  a 
small  silver  box  opening  with  a  screw,  and* used  for  carrying 
small  coins. 

Their  idieas  of  cleanliness  are  extremely  limited ;  but,  like  most 
Natives,  they  clean  their  teeth.  Their  hair-dressing  is  by  far  the 
most  elaborate  feature  of  their  toilette :  according  to  Mr.  Metz, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  their  habits,  the  curling  of  their 
ringlets  on  long  sticks  occupies  a  considerable  time  every 
evening. 


1  Orammar  of  Dravxdian  Languages,  Appendix,  page  567. 
>  Weight  about  6  lb. 
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The  foUowiDg  is  a  list  of  the  T6da  population  in  the  Nllagiri  CHAP.  IX, 
District  according  to  the  final  census  of  15th  November  1871.     PABT  I. 
Particulars  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II.  Bthnoloqt. 


Villages. 

Number  of  Peraons. 

Mands 
oconpied. 

Mande 
unoccupied. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

T6danid     

P^ranganid 

M^kanid 

KQndaB       

Total     ... 

819 

53 

2 

•  •  • 

212 

49 
2 

... 

631 
104 

4 

•  •  • 

30 
5 

1 

■ » 1 

88 
3 

■  •  • 

2 

876 

268 

639 

86 

48 

Gensna. 


The  number  of  mands  has  decreased  since  1847.^     There  were 
then  in 


Todandd  ... 
Mekanad  ... 
P6ranganM 


74 
3 

8 


The  Todas  are  divided  by  Mr.  Breeks  into  two  classes^  who  DiTiaioiuk 
cannot  intermarry :  1,  Devalydl  * ;  2,  Tarserzhdl.  The  first  consists 
of  the  Peiki  clan^  corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Brah- 
maus;  the  second^  of  the  four  remaining  clans^  called  respectively 
Pehkans^  Euttans,  Eennans  and  T6dis.  Mr.  Breeks  states  that  the 
Peikis  do  not  intermarry  with  the  other  clans^  but  Mr.  Metz 
asserts  that  none  of  the  clans  intermarry. 

The  T6das  are  essentially  a  pastoral  people,  and,  in  a  measure,  Mode  of  life, 
nomadic,  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  each  mand  or  village 
possess  one  or  two  other  mands,  and^  move  from  one  to  the 
other  as  they  may  find  it  convenient  or  necessary  to  do  so,  either 
to  secure  pasture  for  their  herds  or  shelter  from  the  monsoons, 
which  are  more  felt  in  some  localities  than  in  others. 

They  never  make  any  attempt  to  cultivate  their  lands.  The 
giiduy  which  they  levy  in  kind  from  the  Badagas  and  Kotas, 
supplies  them  with  grain,  and  beyond  this  they  depend  entirely 
upon  their  large  herds  of  buffaloes  for  support.  Mr.  Breeks 
humorously  remarks : — 

"  Labor  of  any  kind  they  hardly  attempt ;  indeed,  so  entirely 
incomprehensible  is  the  notion  to  them,  that  when,  on  one  occasion, 
an  unlucky  mistake  about  the  ownership  of  some  buffaloes  committed 

>  Onohterlony'a  Report. 

'  Devilyil  signifies  "  A  man  of  God's  house  **  from  D4v6ldyam^  a  temple,  and 
dZ,  a  person.  Taraerzhil  seems  to  %\gfx\fj  servant,  from  7\Uan,  a  servant  or  slave,  a 
man  of  the  fourth  caste.  Mr.  Metz  does  not  mention  these  names  ;  possibly  they 
are  modem  descendants  of  the  high  and  low  caste  sections  of  the  Tdda  tribe. 
This  oaate  distinction  in  an  isolated  and  unbrabmanized  race  is  auggestive. 

'  They  alao  leave  a  mand  for  a  time  when  one  of  their  number  dies.  - 
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CHAP.  IX,   an  old  Tdda  to  jail,  it  was  found  impossible  to  indnce  him  to  work 
PART  I.     with  the  convicts,  and  the  authorities,  nnwilling  to  resort  to  hard 
^  measures,  were  compelled  to  save  appearances  by  malring  him  an 
*  overseer." 

Besides  their  simple  household  duties,  the  women  do  a  coarse 
kind  of  embroidery  in  blue  and  white  thread  obtained  from  the 
low  country.  They  use  Nilagiri  nettle-thread  for  sewing  their 
cloths  and  English  needles. 

Of  late  years  some  few  T6das,  impelled  by  the  example  of  the 
Badagas,  whose  industry  is  gradually  making  them  rich,  have 
applied  for  employment  on  plantations,  but  neither  they  nor  their 
employers  appear  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  experi- 
ment. 
DweUings.  The  houses  of  the  T6das  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Shortt* 


<<  A  peculiar  kind  of  oval  pent-shaped  construction,  usually  10  feet 
broad.  The  entrance  or  doorway  into  this  building  measures  32 
inches  in  height  and  18  in  width,  and  is  not  provided  with  any  door  or 
gate ;  but  the  entrance  is  closed  by  means  of  a  solid  slab  or  plank  of 
wood  from.  4  to  6  inches  thick  and  of  sufficient  dimension  to  entirely 
block  up  the  entrance.  This  sliding  door  is  inside  the  hut,  and  so 
arranged  and  fixed  on  two  stout  stakes  buried  in  the  earth  and 
standing  to  the  height  of  2|  to  8  feet  as  to  be  easily  moved  to  and  fro. 
There  are  no  openings  or  outlets  of  any  kind  either  for  the  escape  of 
smoke  or  for  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
doorway  itself  is  of  such  small  dimensions,  that  to  efi*eot  an  entrance 
one  has  to  go  down  on  all  fours,  and  even  then  much  wriggling  is 
necessary  before  an  entrance  can  be  effected.  The  houses  are  neat  in 
appearance  and  are  built  of  bamboo  closely  laid  together,  fastened 
with  rattan  and  covered  with  thatch,  which  renders  them  water-tight. 
Each  building  has  an  end  wall  before  and  behind,  composed  of  sohd 
blocks  of  wood,  which  slopes  down  to  the  ground.  The  front  wall  or 
planking  contains  the  entrance  or  doorway.  The  inside  of  a  hut  is 
from  8  to  15  feet  square  and  is  sufficiently  high  in  the  middle  to 
admit  of  a  tall  man  moving  about  with  comfort.  On  one  side  there  is  a 
raised  platform  or  pial  formed  of  clay,  about  two  feet  high  and  covered 
with  sambar*  or  buffalo  skins,  or  sometimes  with  a  mat.  This 
platform  is  used  as  a  sleeping-place.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a 
fire-place  and  a  slight  elevation  on  which  the  cooking  utensils  are 
placed.  In  this  part  of  the  building  faggots  of  firewood  are  seen 
piled  up  from  fioor  to  roof,  and  secured  in  their  places  by  loops  of 
rattan.  Here  also  the  rice-pounder  and  pestle  are  fixed.  The  mortar  is 
formed  by  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  7  to  9  inches  deep  and  rendered 
hard  by  constant  use.  The  other  household  goods  consist  of  three 
or  four  brass  dishes  or  plates,  several  bamboo  measures,  and  some- 
times a  hatchet."  •  •  •  • 

*  Tribes  of  the  Keilgherries, — 8hortt. 
s  Indian  Xlk. 
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'*  Each  hut  or  dwelling  ifl  surrotinded  by  an  enclosure'  or  wall   CHAP.  IX, 
formed  of  loose  stones  piled  up  from  2  to  3  feet  high  and  includes  a     PABT  I. 
space  or  yard  measuring  13  by  10  feet."  BthIJ^t. 

A  cluster  of  five  or  six  of  these  houses^  with  a  cattle  kraal^      

forms  a  mand  *  or  village,  from  momiy  (Kan.)  a  house  (Tarn.  ®  ""^ 
tnanat.)  One  hut  is  always  used  as  a  dairy/  and  one  or  two 
give  shelter  to  the  calves.  The  rest  are  simply  dwelling-houses. 
Though  tibe  T6das  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  love  for  the 
beautiful,  the  picturesqueness  of  their  mands^  and  the  beauty  of 
the  sites  which  they  choose  for  them,  have  probably  helped  to 
heighten  their  attractions  as  a  people,  and  to  add  to  the  mystery 
which  surronnds  them. 

One  or  two  of  these  villages  are  perched  on  the  extreme  edge  Situation  of 
of  the  plateau,  commanding  glorious  views  of  the  plains  and  of  °^^  ' 
the  rich  woods  from  which  the  mountains  rise.  Others  nestle  on 
the  edge  of  a  8h61a,  or  are  at  least  backed  by  some  beautiful 
single  trees.  The  presence  of  their  buffaloes,  seldom  driven  &r 
away  when  pasture  can  be  fonnd  near  at  hand,  ensures  a  patch 
of  short  green  velvet  sward,  sloping  down  to  the  stream  which 
supplies  the  mand  with  water,  or  terminating  in  a  marsh  where 
their  favourite  animals  wallow. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the  Nilagiri  shdias  lends  an  addi- 
tional, though  perhaps  a  fictitious  charm,  to  these  villages,  for  it 
gives  them,  from  a  little  distance,  the  one  characteristic  in  which 
they  are  often  wanting  on  a  nearer  view — a  look  of  neatness  and 
order.  There  is  occasionally  a  strange  resemblance  in  these 
sh61as  to  carefully  planted  shrubberies,  and  some  glades  about 
Ootacamand  might  almost  belong  to  the  grounds  of  a  well  kept 
country  place.  The  trees  in  the  depth  of  the  wood  are  often  not 
high  and  of  no  great  size,  but  their  branches  are  gnarled  and 
moss-grown,  and  nature  has  selected  and  placed  them,  as  if  with 
a  view  to  variety  of  growth,  foliage  and  colour.  Shrubs,  wreathed 
with  jasmines  and  dog-roses,  fringe  the  edges  of  these  copses ;  and 
ferns  and  flowering  plants,  among  which  are  the  violet  and  a 
variety  of  the  forget-me-not,  make  a  border  where  they  meet  the 
sward.  Periodical  fires  and  the  grazing  of  the  buffaloes  help  to 
keep  this  line  distinct;  and  if  the  trees  are  torn  or  cut  for  firewood, 

1  A  oloBter  of  huts  alwayv  is,  but  not,  as  a  role,  each  hnt. 

*  The  Bnropeans  who  first  ascended  the  hills  probably  confounded  the  word 
vMtt  or  fnoftt,  which  they  need  instead  of  tmmd  with  the  latter.  The  former 
is  the  name  need  for  the  Imla  Tillages  on  the  slopes,  with  which  the  ofilcers  of 
the  Coimhatore  District  were  familiar ;  the  words  however  may  be  of  identical 
derivation.  Mott  or  mortt  is  derived  from  nuiram,  a  tree,  a  word  common  to  all 
Dravidian  dialects.    Br.  Pope  derives  mand  from  fnande^  a  herd  (Sanarese). 

^TdUchi,  Pai,mi]k -f  tohiPie^tssOTtHeM,  itis.  This  snAx  seems  to  be  thB 
third  person  of  sr,  to  be,  and  probably  is  equal  to— milk  is  here,  t.s.,  the  place 
where  milk  is  kept. 
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CHAP.  IX,  nature  restores  the  injury  done  to  her  with  a  lavish  hand,  and 
PART  I.     throws  a  mantle  of  rich  green  drapery  over  the  wound.     The 

Bthnolooy.  ^oods  are,  however,  too  valuable  as  a  shelter  from  rain  and  cold 
to  be  ruthlessly  injured  by  the  T6daB.  They  show  great  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  sites  for  their  mands^  shifting  from  one 
to  another  as  the  seasons  change^  and  showing  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  changeful  moods  of  the  Nilagiri  climate.  One 
peculiarity,  the  result  of  a  great  altitude  within  the  Torrid  Zone^ 
has  hardly  been  sufficiently  dwelt  on  in  a  former  chapter,  although 
it  sometimes  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  health  of  both  Natives 
and  Europeans^ — ^I  allude  to  the  strange  combat  between  summer 
and  winter,  between  the  chill  frosty  air  of  night  and  the 
burning  tropical  sun  of  mid-day, — all  the  fiercer  for  the  trans- 
parent medium  through  which  it  shines, — which  characterizes  a 
winter  in  the  hills.  Its  effect  on  vegetation^  especially  on  flowers 
and  fruit,  is  very  marked,  and  some  gardens  and  even  portions  of 
the  sholas  look  as  if  Oberon  and  Titania  had  been  quarrelling 
there,  so  well  does  her  lament  apply  to  them. 

"  The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hyems'  thin  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.     The  spring,  the  summer, 
The  chUding  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liberies  ;  and  the  'maz'd  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which. 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evil  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension  : 
We  are  their  parents  and  original." 

Midswmmier  Night^s  Dreamy  Act  II.  8c.  L 

FamOj  To  return  to  prose.     It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  mand 

r^l^^JlJJ^"  are  generally  related  to  one  another,  and  that,  although  each 
household  has  its  head,  the  whole  together  forms  but  one  &inily. 
The  practice  of  polyandry,  however,  which  still  exists,  tends  to 
make  their  relationships  most  confusing  ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  it 
does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affections.  This  is 
probably  in  part  due  to  the  form  of  polyandry  being  that  of 
several  brothers  or  near  kinsmen  having  one  wife,  a  less  gross 
institution  than  that  existing  among  other  polyandrists  in  South 
India.  Polyandry  is  on  the  decline,  and  those  men  who  can  afford 
it  have  each  their  own  wife.  Often  an  elder  brother  indulges  in 
this  extravagance,  whilst  the  younger  are  satisfied  by  a  marital 
c6-partnery.  Female  infanticide,  which  undoubtedly  existed  as  a 
practice  among  them,  but  which  has  now  entirely  ceased,  rendered 
polyandry  a  necessary  institution.    The  position  of  the  children  in 
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relation  to  the  several  husbands  does  not  appear  to  be  defined.   CHAP.  IX, 
Colonel  Marshall  asserts  that  each  husband  has  an  equal  claim  to     P-^^  i- 
parental  right  in  the  children  bom  to  them  by  the  wiiFe,  and  bthkologt. 

Mr.  Metz  that    they  claim   the  children   on  the  principle   of      

seniority^  thus^  the  first  child  is  given  to  the  eldest  brother^  the 
second  to  the  next^  and  so  on.  The  differences  are  probably  due 
to  the  varying  customs  of  the  several  clans.  I  am  not  aware 
that  these  questions  have  ever  been  sifted  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Women  do  not  inherit^  but  the  property  is  equally  divided  among 
the  sons,  the  youngest  taking  the  house,  and  with  it  accepting 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the  deceased.  It  ia 
probable,  however,  that  the  &ther's  wishes  may  to  some  extent 
determine  the  distribution  of  the  estate.  Inheritance  goes  in  the 
male  line,^  not  in  the  female  as  amongst  the  polyandrists  of  the 
West  Coast. 

The  T6das  have  several  games,  which  they  play  with  much  Pastimes, 
energy   and  apparent  enjoyment.     They   are  expert  at  a  game 
called  Ildta,   which  is  played  with  a   cylindrical   piece  of  wood 
pointed  at  both  ends  and  a  bat.      In   fact  IMta,  is  a   variety  of 
tipcat. 

Another  game  is  called  Narthpimi  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Breeks  : 

"  Close  to  some  mnnds  a  stone  table  may  be  observed,  consisting 
of  two  slabs  stuck  edgeways  into  the  g^und  and  another  laid  across 
them,  leaving  an  opening  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  drag  himself 
through  on  his  stomachs  Two  stones  are  fixed  as  starting  posts,  one 
at  about  thirty,  the  other  about  sixty  yards  from  the  table.  A  man 
stands  by  each  of  these,  and  the  nearer  of  the  two  runs  to  the  tabte 
and  tries  to  wriggle  under  it,  before  the  other,  starting  at  the  same 
time  from  the  farther  stone,  can  catch  him.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  squeeze  through  the  opening  must  be  the  result  of  long  practice 
in  crawling  in  and  out  of  their  house-doors." 

A  third  game,  called  Kdridlapimi,  has  some  resemblance  to 
Puss  in  the  Comer. 

They  have  only  one  musical  instrument,  a  kind  of  flute,  called  Mnsic  and 
Biiguri*  It  is  simply  a  hollow  bamboo  with  holes  at  intervals,  ^^' 
and  is  by  no  means  sweet  in  tone.  The  singing  of  the  Tddas  is 
remarkable  for  an  entire  absence  of  tune.  They  lean  their  heads 
npon  their  hands,  shut  their  teeth,  and  make  a  droning  nasal 
sound  which  can  hardly  be  cGignified  even  with  the  name  of  a 
chant,  and  often  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  snore.  As  far  as 
I  know,  they  have  no  words  for  these  songs,  though  one  is 
known  as  the  wedding  song  {snari).    The  Toda  word  is  graphic. 


^  It  ia  remarkable,  however,  that  in  regard  to  the  aaored  buffaloes,  the  deacent 
is  through  the  females. — Marshall. 
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Mode  of 
salutation. 


Tenure  of 
land. 


Religion  and 

religions 

beliefs. 


CHAP.  IX,  Their  mode  of  salnting  one  another  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 
.PAET  I.  ^  woman  when  she  meets  a  man,  lifts  his  feet,^  first  one  and  then 
Bthnologt.  ^e  other,  to  her  head  as  she  crouches  b6fore  him.     In  the  case  of 

an  old  woman,  the  ceremony  is  reversed,  and  she  places  her  foot 

on  the  head  of  the  man. 

Badagas  are  called  Tndv,  or  fathers-in-law,  by  the  T6das  in  token 
of  respect.  A  Badaga  greets  a  Tdda  by  laying  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  latter. 

The  T6das  hold  the  lands  on  which  their  mands  are  built  and 
the  surrounding  grazing  lands  on  grazing  puttas  or  leases.  They 
pay  two  annas  an  acre.  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
Revenue  chapter. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  T6da8,  as  of  their  origin,  very  little 
remains  to  be  said  when  the  bare  facts  of  the  case,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained  in  one  instance,  and  as  &ir  as  they  exist  in  the 
others,  are  divested  of  the  hjrpothetic  and  romantic  dress  with 
which  their  chroniclers  have  adorned  them.  Their  religion  is 
either  wholly  rudimental,  owing  its  few  forms  and  ceremonies  to 
recent  contact  with  Hindus  and  others,  or  it  is  only  the  skeleton 
of  an  ancient  but  more  developed  cult. 

Following  the  T6da  through  the  peaceful  but  monotonous 
course  of  his  life,  from  the  quaint  ceremonies  which  herald  his  birth 
to  his  death-bed,  surrounded  by  relatives  who  mourn,  as  orientals 
only  can,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  guiding  or  restraining  powei— 
apparently  no  sense  of  religious  obligations  or  supernatural  fears. 
He  is  too  strong  and  fearless,  or  perhaps  too  dull  and  unimagi- 
native, for  superstitious  horrors.  His  simple  life  presents  few 
problems  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  Hence  he  has 
little  conscience  or  sense  of  wrong  doing.  It  is  startling,  then, 
to  find  that  after  death  he  has  a  heaven^  for  the  good  and  a  hell 
for  the  bad,  where,  as  they  charitably  aver,  Badaga  sinners  at  least 
must  expiate  their  offences,  and  that  the  grim  ceremonial  of  his 
funeral  contains  some  words  of  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  is  significant  that  such  words  as  God,  sin,  ghost  (D6v, 
Pdpum,  and  Bhdt)  are  almost  pure  Sanscrit,  whilst  the  words 

^  This  salutation  is  called  A'dabuddiken,  "  I  seize  the  foot." 

*  Amnor,  heaven. — ^Db.  Pops.  Mr.  Bice  (Gazetteer  of  Mysore  and  Coorg)  thinka 
this  is  a  confusion,  and  that  Amnor  is  a  oormption  of  Marriamma  or  Ammma- 
dim,  the  mother  or  Tillage  goddess.  Mr.  Breeks,  however,  gives  Ammwn&d, 
heaven ;  Colonel  Marshall  says,  "  The  Toda  has  Pa^wn  for  sin,  bat  I  more 
Uian  donbt  if  he  has  any  word  for  hell." 

<«  All  Todas  go  to  Afwnor*' — Mabshall. 

Mr.  Breeks  remarks  :  "  The  Todas,  as  we  have  said,  believe  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell, 
the  latter  being  a  swamp  fnU  of  leeohes"  called  Pnfferingen,  from  Pufa,  a  leech, 
and  en,  a  place.  May  not  Amntir  or  AiMmmAd,  after  all,  be  simply  the  village 
or  country  of  the  goddess  Marriamma  ? 
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which  relate  to  ideas^  which  they  have  clearly  borrowed  from   CHAP.  IX, 
the  Badagaa,  are  Kanarese.  PART  I. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  T6das  believe  in  the  transmigra-  ethnoloot. 

tion  of  the  soul,  but  this  is  not  very  clear.     They  have,  as  has      

been  said  above,  a  distinct  idea  of  a  life  after  death,  to  be  spent 
in  a  country,  sometimes  called  "  the  other  district/'^  As  their 
buffaloes  are  their  chief  food  in  this  world,  they  considerately  kill 
a  sufficient  number  at  each  funeral  to  supply  the  dead  with  milk 
in  the  next.  The  spirits  of  men  and  buffaloes  are  supposed  to 
take  a  leap  together  into  Hades  from  Mukart^  Peak. 

The  T6da  has  no  idea  then  of  an  all-pervading  Power,  still  less 
of  a  benevolent  personal  Qod  ;  neither  can  he  be  said  to  act  with 
any  hopes  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  of  a  supernatural 
kind.  He  has  a  half  childish  awe  of  any  thing  unusual  or  beyond 
his  comprehension,  and  very  soon  exalts  such  things  into  objects 
of  reverence,  D6v  or  Sw&mi,  tlk>ugh  in  the  same  category  he 
includes  occasionally  the  bones  of  his  ancestors,  a  buffalo,  a  bell 
(Eonku),  an  axe,  an  old  knife,  or  the  Pdlal  himself. 

The  absence  of  religious  rites,  except  the  annual^  sacrifices  of  a 
buffalo-calf,  and  the  extreme  vagueness  of  what  little  can  be 
illicited  from  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  seems  to  have  led 
to  a  report  that  they  were  not  idolaters,*  and  the  Jesuits  of  the 
west  coast  made  several  trips  to  the  Hills  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
colony  of  orthodox  Christians,  or  at  least  of  Manicheans^  who 
had,  though  long  estranged,  preserved  some  features  of  their 
former  faith.  But  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  The  exceed- 
ingly primitive  worship  of  the  T6das  is  confined  to  one  material 
object,  the  sacred  buffalo-bell,  which  is  hung  round  the  neck  of 
the  best  buffalo  of  the  sacred  hord,  and  is  looked  upon  by  them 
as  the  representative  of  Hiriad^va*  or  the  chief  god. 

Besides  this  deity  they  have  quite  a  pantheon  of  presiding 
gods,  one  in  fact  for  each  mand,  and  a  hunting  god  called 
Betakan,®  whose  temple  is  at  Nambalak6d  in  Wain4d.  He  is  the 
son  of  Dirkish,  the  son  of  En,  the  first  T6da,  and  is  now,  they 
say,  attended  by  Brahmans.  But  to  these  gods  they  do  not  pray, 
and  in  what  their  religious  worship  consists  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.     It  has  few   features  of  fetishism,  no  expiatory  sacrifices, 

'  8ee  Mbtz.  The  word  alluded  to  by  this  gentleman  ia  probably  Paradesam, 
neighbooring  oonntrj ;  Paradise. 

'  See  Rick,  Mysore  and  Coorg,  on  similar  oastoms  in  Mysore,  page  866,  Vol.  I. 

'  There  is  no  T6da  word  for  idol.     See  Dr.  Pope's  Tuda  Orammar, 

^  There  oan  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the  Manicheaos,  the  Tddas  reverence  or 
even  worship  light,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  lighted  lamp.  See  Colonel 
Marshall. 

*  Hiriya  =  lord. 

*  i.e.,  the  hnnter. — Beskks. 
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CHAP.  IX,  and  there  are  but  few  traces  of  the  joyous  nature  worship  of  Vedio 

^-^^  ^'     times,  still  less  any  connection  between  its  vague  ideas  of  deity 

Ethnology,  audits  notions  of  right  and  wrong.    '' Some  old  men/*  Mr.  Breeks 

writes,  '^  of  devout  turn  of  mind,  make  salaam  to  the  rising  sun 

(Birsch)  and  at  some  seasons  to  the  moon  (Tiggul)  and  fast  at 
eclipses,  and  occasionally  they  may  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  PdUchi,^  but  no  one  except  the  pujari  attempts 
any  thing  beyond  this.  "  May  all  be  well/'  '*  May  the  buffaloes 
be  well "  is  the  only  form  of  prayer.**  *  *  *  «  They  do  not  appeal 
to  their  mund  god  by  name,  nor  do  they  seem  to  expect  that  he 
will  show  them  any  especial  favor ;  in  fact  the  names  of  their 
gods,  like  some  of  their  funeral  ceremonies,  seem  more  like  fossil 
remains  of  an  extinct  religion  than  parts  of  a  living  creed.**  It 
is  also  a  curious  fact  that  the  T6da  does  not  pray  by  deputy. 
His  priest,  so  far  &om  offering  up  prayers  for  the  people,  regards 
himself  as  a  god  who  needs  not  to  pray. 

Priests.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  apathy,  one  division  of  the  Todas,  the 

Peikis,  is  devoted  to  the  priesthood,  or  rather  resembles  a  tribe  of 
Levites.  There  are  five  kinds  of  priests.  The  highest  are  the 
Palais,^  a  mixture  of  herdsmen  and  priests.  They  live  in 
isolated  holy  mands  or  groves  called  Tirieri.  No  female  may 
approach  the  mand,  and  no  man  may  converse  with  the  Pdldl 
except  from  a  distance,  much  less  touch  him.  His  own  father 
must  bow  down  before  him.  He  is  attended  by  a  herdsman 
called  the  Kdvalal^  or  watchman,  who  is  also  an  ascetic,  but  by 
no  means  so  holy  as  the  P^l&l,  being  merely  his  servant.  He 
may  converse  with  the  P&l&l,  but  may  not  touch  him. 

*'  Great  sanctity  attaches  to  the  person  of  the  P41dl  in  the  eyes  of 
his  Toda  brethren,  and  he  exerts  a  poworfnl  influence  over  their 
minds.  They  believe  that  Qod  dwells  in  him,  and  makes  known 
His  will  through  him  to  those  who  come  to  him  for  counsel."  ^ 

Both  Pdldl  and  Kdvaldl  are  generally  married  men,  and  only 
lead  a  celibate  life  during  their  term  of  office.  The  preparation 
which  a  Pdldl  must  undergo  is  by  no  means  light.  The  aspirant 
is  expected  to  retire  to  the  jungles  and  there  to  live  for  eight 
days  without  any  clothing  to  protect  him  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather  and  with  hardly  any  food.  Each  day  he  strips  some 
bark  off  the  Tude  tree  (Melioama  simpKcifoUa  or  Milling^ 
tonia) ;  and  three  times  every  day  he  performs  the  following 
ceremony* : — 


^  Sacred  Dairy  or  Temple. 

*  Pii/=  milkydl  =  a  person,  Man— appellatiye  aflSx. 
^  KAval  =  watch,  gnard,  and  dl  =  person. 

*  Mr.  Metz. 

^  Ma&SHALIi. 
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"  Squeezing  some  of  the  juice  of  the  bark  into  a  leaf-cnp  containing   CHAP.  IX, 
water  from  the  stream  or  spring,  he   raises  the  cnpful  with  the  right     PABT  I. 
hand  to  his  forehead  in  token  of  respect ;  then  lowering  it  to  his   jjthnoloot 

month  and  drinking  off  the  contents,  passes  the  empty  leaf  round  over       

his  head  and  left  shoulder,  then  depositing  it  behind  his  right  side. 
This  formula  is  repeated  three  times,  using  a  fresh  leaf  each  time. 
Next  he  takes  the  remainder  of  the  bark  and  rubs  his  naked  body  all 
over  with  it,  washing  himself  immediately  with  fresh  water.'* 

Aiter  thirty  days  of  this  exposure  in  the  wilds^  he  is  allowed  to 
enter  upon  his  duties^  and  from  henceforth  he  inhabits  a  small 
hut  in  the  lonely  Tirieri-mand.^ 

He  renounces  women  and  lives  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism.  The 
office  of  "Pilil  is  seldom^  if  eyer^  held  for  life.  There  are  instances 
of  its  being  held  for  fourteen  years^  but  the  ordinary  period  is 
from  two  to  three  years. 

The  dress  of  a  T?&\il  consists  of  a  scanty  black  cloth.  These  are 
woven  by  the  Badagas  of  Jackan6ri. 

Priests  of  the  second  order  are  called  Varzhdl,^  They  go 
through  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Pdldl,  but  hold  office  for  a 
shorter  period  and  are  employed  as  milkmen.  They  wear  only 
the  linguti. 

The  next  two  orders  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Varzhdl^  but 
their  designation  depends  upon  the  mands  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  called,  respectively,  Kokvdli  and  Kurpuli.  The  last, 
Pdlkdpals,  i.e.,  milk  watchers,  are  a  lower  order.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  lead  a  celibate  life  and  may  wear  the  putkuli. 

It  is  said  that  the  Pdldls  make  up  for  their  austerities  by 
paying  occasional  visits  to  Badaga  villages.  They  are  held  in 
great  reverence  for  their  sanctity  and  for  their  supposed  acquain- 
tance with  the  black  arts  by  the  timid  Badagas,  who  readily 
supply  them  with  such  luxuries  as  they  have  to  give.  The  Pdldl 
appropriates  all  the  milk  of  the  sacred  herd.  It  is  considered  too 
holy  to  be  sold  as  milk,  but  what  remains  when  the  Pdldl  and 
Kdvaldl  have  had  their  shares  is  made  into  ghee,  and  in  that 
state  sold  to  the  laity  and  the  Badagas. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  temples ;  one,^  called  Boa  or  Bdath,  is  a  Temples, 
conical  roofed  building  surrounded  by  a  wall.     There  are  four  in 
the  hills : — 

*  1,  called  Manbda  at  Muttin&d  mand  about  four  miles  from 
Ootacamand  on  the  left  of  the  Segdr  road. 


^  i.e.f  the  sacred  baffalomand,  fin,  honorific  prefix  holy  i  M — ^from  ^r,  bafblo. 
'  From  Varusha,  year   +  Al — Kan. 

'  For  a  minute  description  of  a  B^a  interior  and  exterior  see  Marshall. 
*  Bbeeks. 
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Rites  and 

oeremoniee. 

—Birth. 


CHAP.  IX,        2,  Kimzh,  at  the  Tiri^ri  mand,  near  Sh616r. 
PART  I.         3^  called  Tarzkdvay  at  the  Tiri^ri  mand  on  the  Kundas. 
Ethnoloot.       ^y  called  Mutterzhva,  near  Brikapatti. 

There  was  formerly  a  fifth  called  Katedva  near  M6kart6,  but  it  is 
now  in  ruins. 

The  second  kind  of  temple  is  called  a  Pditchi.  It  resembles  an 
ordinary  house,  but  is  larger.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  is  merely 
a  dairy  house,  such  as  eyery  mand  possesses,  the  other  is  some- 
thing more,  and  its  importance  appears  to  depend  upon  the  relics 
it  contains.  These  are  called  Kurpus^  and  the  Pditchi  in  which 
they  are  kept  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrine.  Mands  where  they  are 
found  are  called  Etad,  or  great  mands,  in  contradistinction  to 
Buri,  or  common  mands. 

The  Boa  temples  do  not  seem  properly  to  belong  to  the  T6das, 
but  to  some  earlier  race.  They  are  not  attended  by  priests  of  the 
highest,  but  of  the  second  grade.  The  particulars  regarding  them, 
however,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  following  chapter. 

Soon  after  a  child  is  bom  a  young  buffalo-calf  is  brought. 
The  father  takes  three  bamboo  measures  and  pours  water  from 
the  third  measure  into  the  other  two,  holding  them  close  to  the 
hind  quarters  of  the  calf  on  its  right  side.  The  meaning  of  this 
singular  rite  is  not  clear,  but  it  probably  has  reference  to  the 
future  supply  of  milk  for  the  infantas  sustenance.  The  following 
custom  is  also  noteworthy,  but  also  inexplicable.  The  T<5da  throws 
no  light  on  thB  subject.  He,  like  most  other  Hindus,  is  content 
to  say  and  know  that  "  it  is  m&m61 "  or  custom.' 

The  father  and  mother  of  a  new-bom  child  take  each  a  leaf  in 
their  hands ;  water  is  poured  over  the  leaf  held  by  the  father,  and 
from  it  to  the  one  in  the  mother ^s  hand ;  she  drinks  and  puts  a 
drop  into  the  child's  mouth  three  times.  After  this  mother  and 
child  are  removed  to  a  separate  hut  and  remain  there  until  the  next 
new  moon.  No  ceremony  is  used  when  girls  are  named,  but  boys 
are  taken  by  the  father  to  the  door  of  the  Pditchi.  The  father 
prostrates  himself,  and  a  name  is  then  given  to  the  infant,  gene- 
rally a  few  months  old,  by  its  maternal  grandfather. 

Early  betrothals  are  common  among  the  T6das  and  an 
interclui'nge  of  buffaloes  ratifies  the  agreement.  Later,  when  the 
marriage  is  consummated,  another  exchange  of  buffaloes  takes 
place.  There  is  no  ceremony,  except  that  the  woman  bows  down 
before  her  husband  who  places  his  foot  upon  her  head.  She 
then  performs  some  simple  household  duty,  such  as  drawing  water 
and  cooking  food,  and  is  thus  installed.  In  the  case  of  two  or 
more  brothers  marrying  one  wife,  the  ceremony  is  performed  by 
the  eldest  only. 


— Harriftge. 


>  Marshall. 
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In  the  seventh  month  of  a  woman^s  first  pregnancy  an  apparently   CHAP.  IX, 
meaningless  rite  is  gone  through,  which  is  curious,  because  in  it     PAET  I. 
the  bow  and  arrows,  now  fallen  into  disuse,  play  a  part,  as  they   bxhnologt, 
also  do  at  funerals.  

It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Breeks  : 

*'  The  woman's  father  visits  the  husband's  hufc.  The  husband  asks 
^  Shall  I  tie  the  tali  P'  ^  The  father  consents.  The  husband  then 
asks,  *  Shall  I  give  a  bow  ?'  The  father  answers,  *  yes.'  The 
husband  makes  a  bow  of  the  Hubb^  shrub  (SopJiora  glauca),  the  bark 
serving  for  a  string.  He  takes  this  into  a  shola  in  the  afternoon,  and 
gives  it  to  his  wife,  who,  sitting  down  before  a  jungle  tree,  in  the 
stem  of  which  a  convenient  hole  can  be  found  to  place  a  small 
earthenware  lamp,  asks  the  name  of  the  bow,  holds  it  a  little  while, 
and  then  places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Each  mand  has  a  different 
name  for  the  bow  " 

The  husband  and  wife  remain  all  night  in  the  sh61a. 

The  ceremonies  with  which  the  T6da  surrounds  his  dead  are  — Fanerals. 
strange  and  weird,  with  touches  here  and  there  full  of  pathos  and 
beaaty.  But,  again,  we  are  haunted  by  the  thought  that  the  ritual 
is  in  places  more  suggestive  to  us  than  it  can  be  to  him,  and  that 
memory  or  imagination  infuse  a  meaning  for  us  into  forms  which 
to  him  are  *'  m^mul ''  and  nothing  more. 

When  a  T6da  is  thought  to  be  "  sick  unto  death ''  he  is  dressed 
in  all  the  ornaments  and  jewellery  of  his  house,  and  his  friends'  last 
office  is  to  give  him  milk  to  drink.^  After  death  he  is  wrapped 
in  a  new  mantle,  into  the  pockets  of  which  a  supply  of  grain, 
sugar,  &c.,  is  put  for  his  use  on  the  road  to  Amnur.  No  coin  to 
fee  the  ferryman  of  the  infernal  river  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  man  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  moribund  Badagas. 
The  omission  seems  simply  to  indicate  the  isolated  position  of  the 
T6da  for  many  generations.  They  provide  in  kind  for  what  a 
Badaga  provides  in  coin.  There  are  two  funeral  ceremonies, 
one,  which  includes  the  burning  of  the  body  and  takes  place  as 
soon  as  possible  after  death.  This  is  called  the  green  ^  funeral. 
The  other  is  celebrated  some  months  later  and  may  include  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  died  during  the  year.  It  is 
called  the  dry^  funeral. 

As  soon  as  death  occurs,   the  dead  man  is  brought  out  of  his  —Green 
house  and   laid  upon  a  bier  made  of  branches.     On  this  he  is  ^^^    ' 

*  Or  necklace,  answering  to  our  wedding  ring. 
'  The  Phrenologist  among  the  T^das. 

'  Hdse  Ked'i.  From  HdsS  Drav.  perhaps  pasu  (?)  green,  soft,   tender.    Ktdii, 
(Tamil,  Kanarese),  destruotion,  death. — Marshall. 

*  Bara-K^dn — Bara  or  Var^  Tamil ;  Eanarese  and  Telngn,  bar,  dry,  parched, 
sterile.— Marshall. 

Mr.  Breeks  gires  Kordzai  K^du,  green  funeral ;  Uarvendli  K4du,  dry  funeral. 
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CHAP.  IX,  carried   by   his  nearest  relatives,     sarrounded  by  a    crowd  of 
PART  I.     mourning  friends  to  the  nearest  Kedu  or  burial  mand,  or,  afi  it  is 
BtHNoLooT.  ^^^  called,  Methgudi  or  burning-place. 

A  small  herd  of  buffaloes  is  driven  along  with  the  cortege  and  all 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  and  the  neighboring  villagers  assemble 
to  dp  honor  to  the  dead.  Arrived  at  the  Methgudi  a  funeral  pile 
is  constructed  on  which  the  corpse  is  placed.  Each  buffalo  has 
a  little  bell  hung  round  its  neck,  and  they  are  then  driven  close  to 
the  pile  with  the  words  "Avan  od  atv,"  "  Go  with  him.''  Then 
the  mourners,  male  and  female,  down  to  the  youngest  baby,  take 
three  handfuls  of  earth,  throw  them  towards  the  buffaloes  ;  then 
they  throw  earth  three  times  upon  the  body,  saying  '*  Purzh-uU 
gama,  Pturzh-uUgaTna,  Furzh^uUgama,"  ''Let  him  go  into  the  soil." 
The  recumbent  corpse  is  now  lifted  up  in  the  arms  of  his  relatives, 
and  each  cow  in  succession  is  dragged  by  two  men  up  to  her 
master,  whose  arm  is  raised  and  made  to  touch  the  animal's 
horns.  After  this  the  pyre  is  lighted  by  fire  made  by  the  friction 
of  two  sticks.  The  body  is  lifted  up  and  swung  three  times  from 
side  to  side,  then  laid  on  the  burning  wood  face  downwards. 
As  the  flames  devour  the  body  the  people  cry  ''  Shall  we  kill 
buffaloes  for  you  ?"  ''  You  are  going  to  Amndr ;"  ''  may  it  be  well 
with  you  ;"  "  may  all  thy  sins  go.*'  One  or  two  buffaloes  are  now 
killed,  and  as  each  creature  falls  dead  from  a  blow  from  the  butt 
end  of  an  axe  the  people  crowd  round  it,  sobbing  and  lamenting 
and  kissing  its  face.  After  this  they  sit  round  the  bier  in  pairs 
with  their  faces  together  and  their  foreheads  touching,  weeping 
bitterly  and  wailing  in  true  oriental  fashion. 

After  the  corpse  is  consumed,  they  collect  the  bones  and  the 
skulP  to  be  kept  in  the  house  of  the  deceased  until  the  dry  funeral 
is  celebrated.  Any  jewels  or  coins  that  may  have  been  on  the 
body  are  sought  for,*  but  the  ashes  are  "  left  to  the  winds.'^ 
The  friends  then  salute  the  place  and  leave  it. 

They  never  mention  the  dead  by  name.  No  prayer  or  religious 
ceremony  seems  to  accompany  a  burning,  nor  are  the  priests 
necessarily  in  attendance. 

-.Dry  The  dry  funeral  is  a  less  solemn,  although  a  more   elaborate, 

funeral.  ceremony.    Probably  the  mere  fact  of  its  now  being  postponed  until 

two  or  three  funerals  can  be  celebrated  together  has  tended  to  make 

it  more  or  less  of  a  commemoration  festival.     The  reasons  for  thus 

making  one  festival  serve  for  all  the  dead  of  one  tribe  seem  to 

*  Norrthf  Nirru  (Dra.),  ashes. — Pope. 

'  Brebks.  Colonel  Marshall  says  they  are  buried  with  only  valuelees  articles, 
80oh  as  knives,  metal  ring^,  Ao, 
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have  been  chiefly  economic^  bat  Goyemment^  have  also  stepped   CHAP.  IX, 
in  to  restrain  the  reckless  slaughtering  of  buffaloes  which  was     P-A.ET  I. 
customary  on  these  occasions^   on  the  ground  of  the   cruelties    bthnoloot. 
practised^  and  this  action  may  have  helped  to  the  same  result.       "■ 
None  were  gainers  by  the  death  of  the  poor  animals  except  the 
K6taSj  who  attend  on  these  occasions  as  musicians  and   claim  the 
carcases  of  all  the  buffaloes.     When  the  T6das  are  asked  why  they 
give  them  all  to  the  K6tas^  the  stereotyped    reply  is  '^  It   is 
Tndmul  shastra.^*     "  When  the  buffaloes  are  alive  they  are  ours, 
when  they  are  dead  they  are  the  K6tas\'' 

The  ceremonies  are  spread  over  three  days.  On  the  first  the 
T6das  assemble  in  large  numbers  at  a  K^dmanei  or  funeral-house. 

^'  Each  clan  has  its  own  and  different  ones  for  men  and  women. 
They  are  like  ordinary  Toda  huts,  but  are  sometimes  decorated  at 
the  time  of  the   funeral  with  silver  coins." 

K6ta  musicians  are  in  attendance  as  well  as  Badagas  and  other 
natives,  and  sometimes  shopkeepers  from  Ootacamand  selling 
biscuits  and  sweetmeats.  The  scene  is  busy  and  animated, 
singing  and  dancing  go  on;  to  pass  the  time  panchayets^  are 
held,  and  occasionally  a  Toda  becomes  possessed  of  his  god  and 
makes  a  variety  by  doing  a  little  prophesying  in  a  wild  and  ecstatic 
manner^  but  like  such  ''  mediums  '*  from  the  Pythian  down  to 
those  of  modem  times,  his  communications  are  not  of  a  very 
exalted  nature,  nor  do  they  convey  information  which  would  be 
otherwise  unattainable,  but  generally  consist  of  denunciations  of 
the  present  and  praises  '^  of  the  good  old  times.'' 

Nothing  further  is  done  on  the  first  day  except  the  driving  in 
of  the  buffaloes  intended  to  be  sacrificed.  When  they  are  safely 
enclosed  in  the  kraal — two  or  three  for  each  of  the  dead 
commemorated — the  young  men  throw  off  their  putkuHs  and  rush 
among  them,,  hanging  on  to  the  animals  by  the  neck  and  horns, 
whilst  a  bell  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  each.  At  this  point  the 
women  begin  to  lament,  but  though  the  tears  flow  down  their 
cheeks  they  are  soon  dried,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
feasting. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  second  day  are  the  most  important.  In 
the  first  place  the  Ked  is  brought  out,  wrapped  in  a  new  putkuli 
and  placed  within  the  stone  wall  which  encloses  the  Kedmanei. 
Twenty  or  thirty  men  stand  round  it  shouting  the  apparently 
irrelevant  sentence  ''  Hah,  Hoh,  er  Tear  ultama,'^  "  May  the 
buffaloes  and  calves  be  well,''  after  which  each  lays  his  hand  on 
the  remains,  bowing  until  his  forehead  touches  the  cloth  in  which 
they  are  wrapped.     The  Ked  is  then  carried  to  where  a  hole  has 

^  Permission  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  before  slaoghtering 
the  animals. 
*  Juries  of  five  men  to  settle  disputes. 
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CHAP.  IX,   been  dag  at  the  entrance  to  the  cattle  kraal^  and  each  relative 

PART  I.     throws  three  handfula  of  earth  on  it  and  then  into  the  cattle  kraal 

Bthnoloqt.  »8    at  the  green    fnneral^  muttering   ''  May  I   throw  earth  V 

"  Furzhu    tukama  V^  to   which   a   Peiki  ^  replies     '^  Purzhul/' 

''  Throw  earth/^  It  is  carioas  to  note  that  whilst  a  "  Peihi  ** 
performs  this  office  for  the  lower  clans^  a  "  Tarserzhdl "  performs 
it  for  the  high  caste^  ''  Devdlydl." 

After  this  the  pdjdri  approaches  with  garlands  of  creepers, 
which  he  throws  at  the  buffaloes.  This  is  the  signal  for  the  coup- 
de-grace.  The  poor  terrified  creatures,  who  have  been  half 
maddened  by  the  treatment  they  have  received  from  the  young 
men  who  have  spent  the  preceding  hours  in  exciting  them  in 
every  way,  rush  madly  about  and  sometimes  leap  the  kraal 
wall  and  make  their  escape  to  some  distance  before  they  can  be 
caught  and  despatched.  Their  bodies  are  dragged  back  and 
placed  in  a  line  with  the  putkuli  and  Ked  beside  them,  and  men 
and  women  sit  round  it,  mourning  in  couples  as  at  the  green 
funeral. 

What  follows  next  is  weird  and  cruel,  and  the  T6das  evidently 
fear  that  Government  may  prohibit  it  on  the  score  of  cruelty,  for 
they  *'make  a  secret^  of  this  part  of  their  proceedings."  A 
buffalo  cow  and  calf  pre  brought ;  the  latter  is  held  by  three  men, 
whilst  the  former  receives  a  blow  between  the  horns  which  stuns 
without  killing  her.*  A  gash  is  made  under  the  fore  leg  of  the 
poor  animal,  and  the  Varzhdl*  dipping  some  pieces  of  bark  into 
the  wound,  gives  some  of  the  blood  to  the  kinsmen,  who  smear  it 
upon  the  Ked,  muttering  "  Karma  odipona^*'  *'  May  the  sin  run 
away,''  and  some  other  sentences  containing  the  words  Karma,  sin, 
and  Amviundd,  heaven.  The  conclusion  of  this  strangely 
significant  rite  I  give  in  Mr.  Breeks'  own  words  : — 

^*  A  Peiki  man  then  puts  on  the  piUkuli  in  which  the  KSd  has  been 
wrapped  and  a  silver  necklace,  and  taking  the  bow^  and  arrows, 
the  latter  laid  across  the  bow  as  if  in  readiness  for  shooting,  dips  the 
points  of  the  arrows  into  the  blood  on  the  KSdj  saying  *  Binhutu" 
kania  ?*  *  Shall  I  give  a  bow  ?'  After  this  they  walk  to  another  stone 
near  the  KSdvianei  in  procession,  shouting  *  Hob,  Hoh,'  the  Peiki 
with  the  bow  in  the  middle  and   the  Yarzhal   in   front,   carrying  the 


^  This  pnjdri  does  not  appear  to  be  a  priest  or  at  least  one  of  higher  orders,  but 
simply  an  o£Sciating  layman.  Colonel  Marshall  made  particular  inquiries  on  this 
point  and  leamt  that  neither  P6UI  or  Kival&l  had  any  religious  duties  to  perform 
on  such  occasions. 

'  Bbbbks. 

'  See  HacPrsbson's  Khond  HHU.—The  buffalo  has  now  taken  the  place  of 
the  human  meria  as  the  most  fitting  sacrifice  to  the  Earth.Mother  among  the 
Khonds. 

*  An  inferior  priest. 
Made  by  the  K^tas  expressly  for  each  oocation. 


Bthnologt^ 
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leaf  vessel  ^  out  of  which  he  takes  two  pieces  of  bark  at  intervals,   CHAP.  IX^ 

throwing  one  behind  him.     The  calf  is  dragged  to  this  stone  and  let     PABT  I. 

k)06e,  when  thej  all  ran  after  it,  throwing  themselves  down  at  intervals 

so    as   to  touch   the   ground   with    their    foreheads    and   shouting 

*  Amtmuidga  seruma  Karma  dkarma  idlima,*  which  may  be  rendered 

'  May  he  enter  heaven  ;  may  it  be  well  with  his  good  deeds  and  his 

sins." » 

The  K6d  is  burnt  within  an  Azdram  or  circle  of  stones  sank  in 
the  ground^  with  a  miniature  bow  and  three  arrows^  a  Kef-kcUti 
or  sickle^  an  axe^  a  palm-leaf  umbrella^  some  jaggery^  gram  and 
other  articles.  The  fire  is  lighted  at  four  in  the  mornings  and  as 
it  bums  the  T6das  mourn  and  wail,  sitting  as  before  in  coupleB 
and  sobbing  their  rhythmical  farewell  to  the  dead^  whilst  the 
K6tas  rend  the  air  with  their  discordant  music.  Mr.  Breeks 
continues : — 

"  Just  as  dawn  is  breaking  the  music  is  stopped,  the  mourning 
ceases,  and  in  dead  silence  all  cluster  round  the  Azaram  for  the 
impressive  closing  ceremony.  Water  is  sprinkled  on  the  embers,  a 
large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  circle  is  taken  up  and  a  pit  dug 
under  it,  into  which  they  scrape  the  ashes  and  the  stone  is  replaced- 


Finally  a  dim  figure  enters  the  circle,  and  raising  a  chatty  high 
over  his  head,  dashes  it  to  pieces  on  the  stone  covering  the  ashes, 
bends  down,  touches  the  stone  with  his  forehead,  and  hastens  away» 
All  the  others  perform  in  turn  the  same  prostration,  and  flitting 
silently  down  the  hill,  a  procession  of  hurrying  shadows  ^Eides  into 
the  mist,  through  which  twinkles  the  distant  fire  of  the  KSdmcmeL 
Imagination  might  easily  transform  them  into  the  d^)arting  spirits 
of  the  propitiated  dead.'' 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  vague  stories,  some  of  which  Traditions, 
may  have  been  picked  up  from  the  Badagas  at  a  comparatively 
late  date,  the  T6da8  have  nothing  to  say  of  their  past  history. 
They  generally  look  on  at  the  despoiling  of  the  cairns  and 
cromlechs  with  perfect  indifference,  and  appear  to  attach  no 
importance  to  them;  although,  it  is  said,  they  do  lay'  claim  to 
some.  Travellers  from  time  to  time  have  narrated  crude  stories, 
supposed  to  have  been  gathered  from  the  Tddas,  relating  to  their 
origin,  but  they  are  very  contradictory.  Captain  Ward*  says 
they  have  some  idea  that  they  were  originally  self-born,  and 
that  they  have  also  a  notion  that  their  ancestors,  in  primitive 

^  Ck>ntaiiuiig  the  bftrk  steeped  with  blood. 

s  This  is  done  at  a  T6di  funeral.  Feikis  and  Fekhans  do  not  sacrifice  a  bnfialo* 
or  lose  a  calf  at  the  dry  funeral,  but  sacrifice  a  male  buffalo  at  the  next  new  moon.  — > 
Bbibks. 

'See  Mbtz. 

*  Biographical  and  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Nelagherry  Mountains,  1884.. 
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CHAP.  IX,  times^  were  the  palanquin-bearers  to    the  giant  R&vana^  and 

PART  I.     were  expelled  from  Lanka  on  his  being  slain  by  B&ma.     A  few 

Ethnology,  l^ge^^ds,    taken    from    the  lips   of   the    T6das,  are    related  by 

Mr,  Breeks  and  Mr.  Metz^  but  they  are  too  long  to   repeat 

here. 
Language.  rpj^Q  Tdda  language  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  themselves  as 

was  once  thought.  It  is  a  dialect  of  old  Kanarese^  and  closely 
allied  to  other  Dravidian  languages  of  the  plains.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  written  character  haying  ever  been  used  by  the 
T6das. 

Dr.  Pope  remarks  :  "  This  language,  of  which  but  a  very  scanty 

fragment  remains  in  use,  has  more  sounds  than  any  other  Dravidian 

dialect,  and  some  of  these  are  peculiar  to  it,  seeming  to  have  been 

modified  by  the  position  and  habits  of  the  tribe.     The  Tadas  chiefly 

converse  in  the  open  air,  calling  to  each  other  from  one  breezy  hill- top 

to  another.     Their   speech  sounds  like  old  Kanarese  spoken  in  the 

teeth  of  a  gale  of  wind."     In  concluding  his  analysis  of  the  grammar, 

he  writes, ''  on  the  whole  I  venture  to  think  (1)  That  the  Tuda  is  a 

language  which  was  once  highly  inflectional,  but  having  lost  most 

of  its  inflections,  the  people  who  have  evidently  degenerated  in  every 

way  as   the  result  of  isolation,  have  not  replaced  them  by  significant 

particles  or  auxiliaries  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other   South   Indian 

tribes;   and    the    language  has     thus  dwindled   down  to  a    mere 

skeleton.     It  now  barely  suffices  for  the  pui'poses  of  a  very  barbarous 

people.     (2)  The  language  seems  to  have  been  originally  old  Kanarese 

and  not  a  distinct  dialect.    The  Tudas  were  probably  immigrants  from 

the  Kanarese  country,  and  had  dwelt  on  the  Ndagiris  for  about  800 

years.    Their  langnage  was  old   Kanarese.     A  few  Tamil  forms  were 

introduced  by  the    Poligars.      Intercourse    with   the  Badagas   has 

probably  modernized  a  few  of  the  forms  and  introduced  some  words. 

Of  Telugu  influence  I  see  no  trace.     It  is  true  that  the  Tuda  for  tree 

is  mdn,  and  in  Telugu  m&nu,  while  in  Tamil  and  Kanarese  it  is  mara ; 

but  the  soft  r  is  always  avoided  by  the  Tudas  who  turn  vdram  into 

vom.   Nor  can  I  trace  any  resemblance  in  Tuda  to  Malayalam  in  any 

of  the  points  where  that  dialect  differs  from  its  sisters."  ^ 

This  view  of  the  Kanarese  aflinities  of  the  T6da  language 
appears  now  to  be  endorsed  by  Dr.  Caldwell^  though  he  formerly 
considered  it  more  nearly  connected  with  Tamil.^ 

^  I  learn  from  Dr.  Oppert,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Madras,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  T(5da  dialect  is  probably  more  nearly  allied  to  Telugu  than  any  other  Southern 
dialeot. 
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PART  II. 

The  E6tas. 

Length  of  rendenoe. — ^Derivation  of  name. — Lan^^oage. — Physical  charaoteris. 
tics. — Dress. — Census. — Divisions. — Mode  of  Ufe. — Habits. — Habitations. — 
Beligion. — Bites. — Birth. — Maniage. — Death. — Traditions. 

Our    knowledge   of  the    origin   of  this  people^   who  may  be  CHAP.  IX, 

described  as  a  clan  of  Helot  craftsmen^  is   most   meagpre;  bat  PABT  II. 

judging  from  their  language  and  traditions^  there  seems  ground  ethnology. 

for  regarding  them  as  next  to  the  T6das  in  the  length  of  their  -; 

residence  on  the  Hills.     They  have  a  settlement  at  the  foot  of  ^f^^Z^ 
the  western  slopes  near  Gddalur^  and^  like  the  T6das,  their  oldest 
village  or   street  is  in  the  western  highlands  of  the  T6da  land 
or  ndd. 

The  name  is  differently  spelt  K6ta^  Edter^  E<$tar^  E<5hatur  Derivation  of 
and  Kotturs.  Its  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  T6das  call  them  '**°^®' 
Kuof  or  cow -men,  and,  arguing  from  this  word,  some  connect  it 
with  K6  (Sans.)  cow,  and  hatya,  i.e.,  cow-killing.  The  first  part 
of  the  derivation  is  probably  correct.  They  are  emphatically 
men  of  the  cow,  as  opposed  to  the  buffalo,  the  animal  of  the 
T6da.  The  latter  they  are  never  allowed  to  keep ;  the  former 
they  keep,  but  do  not,  for  superstitions  reasons,  milk.  Mr. 
Breeks  observes  that  he  has  been  informed  that  in  Mysore,  some 
workers  in  metal  are  called  Eotars  and  worship  K&ma,  but  I  can 
find  nothing  in  support  of  this  assertion  in  the  Mysore  Gazetteer^ 
though  the  lists  of  castes  and  out-castes  given  in  it  seem  very 
complete. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  like  the  T6das,  this  tribe  Language, 
belongs  to  the  great  Dravidian  family.  Dr.  Caldwell  speaks  of 
their  language  as  '^  an  old  and  very  rude  dialect  of  Eanarese,^'  but 
it  is  more  like  that  of  the  T6das  than  any  other.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  deep  guttural^  pronunciation 
of  the  T6das,  the  Eotas'  pronunciation  being  more  dental.  Their 
respective  dialects  appear  to  be  mutually  understood. 

Dr.  Shortt  gives  the  average  height  of  twenty-five  men  as62'61  Phjsical 
inches,  the  women  being  considerably  shorter,  they  only  average  ^^™^*^®"*' 
57*98.  The  color  of  the  E6tas  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  other 
tribes  and  more  inclined  to  copper.  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
better  looking  and  of  a  stronger  physique  than  Edrumbas  or 
Irulas,  having  well-formed  heads  and  better-shaped  noses.  Their 
cheek  bones  are  high  and  prominent,  and  they  have  generally  an 

>  Mr.  Mstz. 
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Di«a8,  Ac, 


€HAP.  IX,   air  of  decision.     The  men  wear  their  hair,  which  is  blacky  straight 

PAET  II.    and  long,  parted  down  the  middle,  either  loose  or  tied  in  a  knot 

Ethnology,  behind.     In  the  men  the  forehead  is  inclined  to  be  prominent.     In 

the  women  this  defect  is  more  marked,  and  they  are  generally 

less    good-looking.     Their   noses  are  shorter   and  incline  to  a 

snnb,  and  the  chin  is  short  and  angular. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  the  nsnal  coarse  unbleached 
cloth.  The  women  have  a  similar  one,  which  is  worn  over  one 
shoulder  and  under  the  other  arm,  and  forms  a  kind  of  petticoat 
reaching  just  below  the  knees.  They  are  fond  of  rude  ornaments, 
bracelets,  armlets,  and  necklaces  of  seeds  and  wire.  The  dress  of 
the  damcers  who  attend  festivals  is  peculiar.  It  is  a  loose  ill-made 
govm  of  calico,  with  a  skirt  gathered  very  full  round  the  waist 
and  reaching  to  the  ankles.  This  is  ornamented  with  country 
red  cloth  sown  on  in  patterns,  a  bright-colored  girdle  or  scarf,  and 
a  handkerchief  round  the  neck.  Trousers  of  colored  cotton  stuff 
and  a  turban  complete  the  costume.  Their  national  dance 
requires  six  or  eight  performers,  who  stand  in  a  row,  their 
motions  being  uniform.  The  effect  of  these  dresses  when  the 
dancers  twirl  together  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  most  quaint 
and  laughter-moving.  Indeed  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
dance  is  the  way  in  which  their  draperies  swing  to  and  fro  with 
the  measure. 

They  recognise  no  caste  among  themselves.  The  only  divisions 
are  of  a  very  indefinite  nature,  and  are  called  Keris  or  streets,  but 
appear  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  locality,  for  Mr.  Breeks 
mentions  that  ''inhabitants  belonging  to  all  three  Keris  ''  are 
found  in  one  K6tagiri.^  They  always  seek  their  wives  from 
another  Keri.     They  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Oensns  and 
DiyisionB. 


Tddanid. 

M^ka- 
nid. 

F6ranga. 
n4d. 

Kiinda. 
nid. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Villages      ... 
Inhabitants... 

2 
420 

1 
248 

2 
881 

1 
118 

6 
1,112 

•  •  • 
684 

•  •  • 

678 

Mode  of  life. 


There  is  another  Kotagiri  near  Gudaldr  in  Wain&d,  which  is 
not  included  because  it  was  not  within  the  district  prior  to  the 
annexation. 

The  K6tas  are  the  artizans  of  the  Hills,  and  are  necessary  to  all 
the  other  tribes  a&  their  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  tanners,  rope- 
makers,  umbrella-makers,  potters,  musicians,  and  workers  in  gold 
and  silver.     Consequently,  their  villages  have  sprung  up  in   the 


^  i,e.,  Ktfta  hill.    This  probably  is   a  Badaga  corruption  of  Kdtakeri,  or  Eota 
street. 
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localities  which  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  handicrafts  and  to   CHAP,  ix, 
find  a  ready  sale  for  their  wares.  PAJftT  II. 

Every  Badaga  village  has  a  number  of  Muttu  Kdtas  (said  to  be   Ethnoloot. 
from  Muttava,  Kanarese^  to  touch)  living  in  the  nearest  Kdtagiri.  ^ 

Each  Badaga  also  has  a  particular  individual  among  the  Muttu 
K6ta8  who  works  for  him^  and  who  is  repaid  in  grain  at  harvest 
time.  They  work  in  the  same  way  for  the  other  tribes^  who  pay 
them  in  the  produce  they  possess.  T6das  pay  them  in  dead 
buffaloes  and  ghee^  the  Kurumbas  in  grain^  and  the  Irnlas  in 
plantains  and  grain.  They  are  also  well  paid  for  their  music^ 
and  often  receive  \  rupee  each  for  playing  at  a  feast.  On  their 
part  they  pay  the  usual  tribute  in  grain^  g^dd^  to  the  T6da8. 

It  is  said  that  the  T6das  as  well  as  the  other  tribes  have  a  Habits, 
great  contempt  for  the  K6tas  on  account  of  their  filthy  custom 
of  eating  carrion.  They  are  not  allowed  to  enter  a  Badaga 
temple  or  to  join  in  their  annual  feast  to  Hett6,  to  which  the 
T6das  are  invited.  They  once^  the  story  goes^  attempted  to  sell 
milk^  but  the  T6das  scouted  the  idea  of  such  unclean  people 
taking  to  so  sacred  a  pursuit^  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  way. 
Strange  to  say^  their  disgusting  food  seems  to  agree  with  them^ 
for  they  are  stronger  and  of  a  finer  physique  than  any  of  the 
tribes^  except  the  T6da8,  and  Mr.  Metz  observes^  '^  at  no  time 
do  they  thrive  so  well  as  when  there  is  a  murrain  among  the 
herds  of  the  T6das  and  Badagas/^  They  justify  themselves  by 
saying  that  when  the  three  most  ancient  Hill-tribes^  the  T6daS; 
Kurumbas  and  Kotas  were  formed  by  K&matar&ya  out  of  three 
drops  of  perspiration  which  fell  from  his  forehead^  he  commanded 
the  T6das  to  li^e  on  milk ;  the  Ktirumbas  he  allowed  to  eat  meat^ 
such  as  the  flesh  of  buffiiloes^  calves^  &c. ;  the  K6ta8  had  liberty  to 
eat  carrion  if  they  could  get  nothing  better.  They  are  also 
addicted  to  drinking  and  opium-eating. 

Their  villages  are  large  and  generally  contain  sbcty  houses  or  Habitations, 
more.  Their  houses  are  of  mud  and  thatch^  not  by  any  means  so 
regularly  arranged  as  those  of  the  Badagas^  and  only  saved  from  an 
utterly  poor  and  squalid  appearance  by  the  patches  of  cultivation 
which  surround  them.  Though  the  houses  are  entirely  devoid  of 
ornament,  the  pillars  of  the  verandah  are  sometimes  of  stone 
sculptured  by  cutters  from  the  low  country.  In  each  village  one 
or  two  houses  are  set  apart,  to  which  the  women  retire  during 
seasons  of  purification. 

The  K6ta6  had,  it   is    said,  formerly  but  one  deity  ^  K&ma-  Religion, 
tardya,   but  they  also   worship  his  wife  ;  ^  each  is  represent^ 
by  a   silver  plate.      The   god    is    also    called    E[ambata     and 
K&mata.     If    Kamata  is   correct,   it  is  probably  the  same   as 


BivB.  '  Kahasamna  or  Kalikai. 
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Kama^  the  god  of  love.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  town  of  the 
Kdrumbas  in  Tondarmandalam  was  called  K&makottam,  and  that 
the  goddess  Parvati  was  worshipped  in  the  temple  there  (Winslow). 
If  however  the  correct  word  is  Kambata^  then  the  worship  may- 
be the  same  as  the  Badaga  worship  of  the  *'  Pillar  god.''  And  this 
view  seems  to  derive  support  from  the  story  of  the  new  deity, 
M&gale,(Jf(iAa  +  hal,  big  stone)  represented  by  an  upright  stone, 
of  the  establishment  of  which  Mr.  Breeks  speaks.  Their  temples 
are  mere  pent-houses  of  thatch,  open  at  both  ends,  and  supported 
by  square  stone  pillars  sculptured  after  much  the  same  fashion 
as  the  pillars  of  their  verandahs,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  There  is 
no  image  of  any  kind  it  is  said.  There  are  two  or  more  of  these 
temples  in  each  village. 

Of  their  two  great  annual  festivals  one  is  in  honor  of  K&mata- 
raya.  It  lasts  for  a  fortnight  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  for 
decorating  themselves  in  any  dresses,  ornaments,  &c.,  that  they 
can  borrow  and  of  performing  their  national  dance  to  the  music  of 
their  drums  and  horns  accompanied  by  singing.  Occasionally  a 
Kota  becomes  possessed  by  a  god.  He  yells,  dances,  rolls  about, 
and  performs  the  most  frantic  gestures  until  at  last  he  falls  down 
in  a  kind  of  fit.  This  phase  of  the  worship  recalls  the  demonology 
of  Southern  India.  The  other  feast  is  in  honor  of  the  dead  who 
have  died  during  the  year,  and  answers  in  some  respects  to  the 
Toda  green  funeral. 

Immediaticly  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  it  is  removed,  with  its 
mother,  to  a  temporary  hut,  made  of  boughs,  and  called  VoUu 
gudu,  from  vollu,  inside,  giidu,  a  nest.  After  thirty  days  they  inhabit 
one  or  two  permanent  huts  set  apart  for  women  when  they  are 
considered  unclean.  When  they  leave  these  huts  to  return  home, 
after  the  third  mtmth  has  passed,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  women 
to  take  seven  steps  backwards  among  seven  kinds  of  thorns.  The 
Kotas  can  give  no  explanation  of  this  ceremony,  it  is  simply 
mcumul.  On  the  seventh  day,  after  the  return  of  the  mother  and 
child,  a  feast  is  given  to  all  the  relatives*  The  child  is  fed  with 
gruel,  "  congee,''  and  named. 

The  K6tas  marry  only  one  wife,  unless  she  has  no  children,  in 
which  case  a  second  is  permissible,  and  both  women  live  in  the 
same  house. 

It  is  usual  for  boys  of  fifteen  or  upwards  to  be  betrothed  to  girls 
of  six  or  eight.  When  the  girl  becomes  of  age,  she  is  sent  for  to 
the  house  of  her  future  father-in-law.  A  feast  is  given  with 
qjpsic  and  dancing,  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  the  bride- 
groom's mother  tying  the  tali  round  the  bride's  neck.  Among 
the  K6tas  the  tali  is  a  silver  necklace  of  K6ta  workmanship. 

The  K6ta8  seem  to  have  borrowed  some  of  their  funeral  rites 
from  the  Badagas  and  some  from  the  T6das.     The  Tern  or  scaf- 
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folding  hang  with  cloth  and  erected  before  the  house  of  the   CHAP.  IX» 
deceased  is  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  Badagas.    Under  this    PABT  II. 
the  body  is  placed  on  a  cot,  face  upwards,  as  is  the  custom  among  ethnoloot. 

the   Badagas  and   Kdrumbas.     It  is  then  removed  to  a  Du^   or      

burning  ground  and  burnt  with  the  implements  of  the  deceased 
The  skull-bones  are  collected  next  day  and  burned.  This  answers 
to  the  green  funeral ;  the  dry  funeral  rites  are  performed  later. 
Then  one  or  more  skulls  are  placed  on  cots  and  burned  with  a  bow 
and  arrows  and  various  other  implements.  The  ashes  are  not 
buried. 

Their  language  is  a    vulgar  dialect  of  Kanarese  and  helps  to  Language, 
strengthen  the  notion  that  the  K6tas  are  a  low-caste  people  of  the 
plains. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  them  that  they   once  lived  on  a  Tntditions. 
mountain  in  Mysore  called  KoUemal^,  after  which  they  named  the 
first  village  they  built  on  the  Nilagiris.     The  T6da8  say  that  they 
were   brought  from   the  plains  to  work   for  them.     It  is  certain 
that  the  Kotas  were  dwellers  in  the  Hills  long  before  the  Badagas 
came  there,  otherwise  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  as  artizans 
their   services  would  hardly  be  required  by  the  Todas,  who  are 
purely  a  race  of  herdsmen,  whilst  the  Badagas,  as  agriculturists,  are 
daily  in  need  of  their  handicraft  for  making  and  repairing  their 
ploughs  and  hoes.  This  anomaly  is  more  apparent  than  real.    It  is 
probable  that  close  intercourse  with  the  plains  has  always  existed, 
so  that  the  Kotas,   though  living  with  the  T6das,   would  have 
found  a  market  for  their  manu&ctures   in    the  low  country, 
to  which  they  would  naturally  have  to  resort  for  the  purchase  of 
metal,  &c.     Meanwhile,  their  position  could  secure  them  from 
the  oppression  to  which  workers  in  metal  would  be  sure  to  be 
subjected  in  troublous  times,  especially  at  the  hands  of  the  high 
caste  artizans.^  This  tribe  may  yet  prove  very  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hills.    They  are  intelligent  and  hardworking,  and  their 
monogamous  customs  seem  likely  to  ensure  their  rapid  increase 
in  numbers. 

1  Can  the  exiateiioe  of  these  metal  workers  on  the  hills  have  any  connection 
with  the  gold-digging  referred  to  in  the  following  chapter  P 
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PART  III. 

KUBUHBAS. 

Origin. — Physical  oharaoteristios. — Dress. — CSensos. — Divisions. — Mode  of  life. — 
Dwellings. — Livelihood. — Beligion. — Rites* — Birth. — Marriage. — Death. — Tradi- 
tions. 

CHAP.  IX,  The  Kdrumbas  occupy  the  slopes  of  the  Hills  and  are  undoubt- 
PAET  III.  edly  allied  to,  or  derived  from,  the  same  stock  as  the  tribes 
Sthnoix>gt.  scattered  about  the  districts  of  Malabar,  Mysore,  and  Coimbatore, 

■      of  whom  several  are  mentioned  by  Buchanan.     In  the  low  country 

2^"  they  are  called  Kdrubas  or  CdrubAru,  and  are  divided  into 
numerous  families,  such  as  the  An^  or  Elephant,  Naya  or  Dog> 
M416  or  Hill  Ktirumbas.  According  to  Buchanan,  there  are  two 
great  divisions,  Handi  and  Kumbali  Kiirumbas.  He  speaks  of  the 
K&d  Kdrumbas,  an  exceedingly  poor  tribe  living  south  of  the 
K&veri.  As  described  by  him  they  are  not  unlike  their  brethren 
of  the  Hills ;  he  says  "  they  build  miserable  low  huts,  have  few 
rags  for  a  covering,  and  the  hair  of  both  sexes  stands  out  like  a 
mop  and  swarms  with  vermin.  Their  persons  and  features  are 
weak  and  unseemly,  and  their  complexion  is  very  dark.''  The  word 
Kurumba  means  a  shepherd.^  It  seems  probable  that  all  the 
tribes  still  extant  are  remnants  of  a  once  powerful  people  composed 
probably  of  numerous  small  tribes  possessing  considerable  terri-^ 
tory  in  Canara,^  Western  Mysore  and  in  the  great'  Camatic 
Plain  and  sprung  from  a  race  of  nomadic  shepherds,  one  of  the 
great  Dravidian  group  of  tribes  who  inhabited  the  Peninsula  of 
South  India  before  the  historic  period.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  some  tribes  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  civilization 
and  obtained  by  conquest  possession  of  some  more  ancient 
kingdoms.  Several  dynasties  of  Kadamba  R^jas^  reigned  at 
Banaw&si,  once  an  important  city  near  Onur  (Honiir)  in  Sunda. 
This  city  was  an  important  seat  of  the  Jaina  sect.  This  is  note- 
worthy, as  the  Kurumbas  of  the  south  were  in  some  way  mixed ^ 
up  with  the  Jains. 

^  The  derivation  is  donbtfnl,  bnt  it  appears  to  be  allied  to  JTAni  (Tamil)  short. 
The  word  JT^riimba  signifies  a  village  in  a  desert  tract  and  also  wickedness. 
The  latter  is  a  derivative  meaning  due  to  the  predatory  habits  of  these  people* 
The  word  KHrwnba  also  in  old  Kanarese,  it  is  said,  sigfnifies  a  sheep  (Knrum. 
badn,  Tamil).  But  this  animal  is  probably  so  called  from  being  kept  bj  a 
Kijmmban  or  dwarf. 

*  A  part  of  Malabar  is  still  cslled  the  district  of  Cnrombara. — Buchanan. 

'  There  is  also  a  caste  in  Malayalam  condemned  to  slavery  called  Catal  or 
Gnrambal,  and  in  the  plural  Oatnlum  or  Onmmbalam. — Buchanan. 

*  May  not  this  word  be  a  compoand  of  K&tn  or  K&cam  (both  meaning  forest) 
and  K(immba,  and  perhaps  be  the  same  as  Kid-Ktimmba  ? 

*  Catalogue  JRow.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  899. 
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In  one  of  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  they  are  spoken  of  as  ^' s,  CHAP.  IX, 
wild  people  who  cared  not  for  their  lives ;"  but  we  are  also  told  PART  III. 
that  they  were  ^'  shepherds,   weavers,  lime  sellers,  traders,''  and    bthnolooy. 

that  the  Kings  of  Chola  and  Pandya  made  war  upon  them.     The       

wildness  of  this  people  has  probably  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  more  timid  races  of  the  plain  country  of  the  south.  A  people 
who  built  fortresses,  who  traded  by  sea  and  land,  who  manufactured 
goods  and  cultivated  gardens,  could  not  have  been  wild  and 
uncivilized,  though  they  may  have  been  fierce  and  vindictive  as 
Arab  traders  now  are.  This  fierceness  was  their  safety.  Finally, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ktirumbas,  known  as  Kurumba  bhumi,  with  its 
twenty-four  forts,  which  seems  to  have  become  very  extensive, 
occupying  the  track  of  the  Carnatic  between  the  Pennar  and 
Palar  and  extending  inland  as  far  as  the  Western  Ghdts,  was 
overthrown  by  Adonddi,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Kulattungi  Chola, 
and  the  conquered  country  went  henceforth  by  the  name  of 
Tondamandalam.  Their  power  probably  survived  longest  in 
North  K4m&ta  and  in  the  Southern  Hills  of  that  ancient  country. 
It  was  probably  from  the  dry  uplands  of  Kymata,  so  well  suited 
for  the  pasturage  of  sheep,  that  like  the  Mahrattas  in  modern 
times  they  originally  pressed  wedge-wise  into  the  dry  jungle 
tracts  of  the  Carnatic  plain,  whilst  the  rich  alluvial  lands  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  enervated  but  wealthy  races  of  the  coast. 
The  records  which  bear  upon  the  subject  are  very  contradictory 
and  confused  and  so  mixed  up  with  fable  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  extricate  from  the  tangled  mass  any  intelligible  account  of 
this  strange  people.  Some  historians  put  the  date  of  their  conquest 
at  700  A.D.  Others  recognize  in  them  the  B&jas  of  Vijayanagar 
and  fix  it  as  late  as  1500  A.D.  This  latter  theory  is  impro- 
bable, as  the  southern  tribes  seem  to  have  lost  all  traces  of 
civilization  and  to  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  their  previous 
history.  It  should  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of  that  Buchanan 
mentions  Kuruba  horsemen,  known  as  Handi  Rasalas,  living  about 
the  upper  Kistna. 

These,  however,  are  but  fragmentary  notices.  But  when  the 
inscriptions  at  Conjevaram  and  elsewhere  have  been  deciphered, 
some  connected  history  of  South  India  from  the  times  of  As6ka 
to  the  fall  of  Vijayanagar  will  perhaps  be  written.  In  such  a 
history  it  may  be  found  that  the  Kdrumbas  have  played  an 
important  part  in  South  India.  At  present  the  attempt  to  piece 
together  the  scraps  of  information  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there  seems  to  promise  little  profit.  The  paleographist  must 
precede  the  historian. 

The  K^rumbas  are  small  in  stature,  very  uncouth,  and  wild  and  Phjsioai 
squalid  in  appearance.  An  average  of  26  measured  by  Dr.  Shortt  ^  f^*'*^'*®*'- 
gives  the  height  of  the  men  as  60-64  inches.  He  says  : — 

>  Se«  Tribes  on  the  Nilagir%$,SBORTt. 
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CHAP.  IS,       "  They  have  a  shortish  and  spare  form  of  body,  with  a  pecoliar 
PABT  III.    wedge-shaped  face  and  obtnse  fiicial  ang>le,  cheeks  hollow,  with  promi- 

nent  malars  or  cheek-bones;  slightly-pointed  chin;  eyes  moderately 

'  large  and  freqnenbly   blood-shot.     Color  of  irides   dark   brown,   the 

nose  has  a  deep  indentation  at  the  root  abont  If  inches  in  depth, 
which  is  general,  aod  when  contrasted  with  the  profile  or  line  with 
the  ridge  of  the  nose  and  os  frontis,  it  gives  them  a  very  peculiar 
expression  of  feature. 


"  The  hair  is  long  and  black  and  is  grown  matted  and  straggling, 
somewhat  wavy,  and  is  sometimes  tied  into  a  knot,  with  a  piece  of 
cord  on  the  crown  or  bock  of  the  head,  while  the  ends  are  allowed  t^ 
be  free  and  floating.  They  have  scarcely  any  monstache  or  whiskers 
and  a  straggling  scanty  beard  ;  occanioually  one  is  met  with  fall 
monstache,  whiskers,  and  beard.  They  are,  as  »  body,  sickly-looking, 
pot>bellied,  large  monthed,  pn^natbons,  with  prominent  ontetauding 
teeth  and  lips ;  frequently  saliva  dribbles  away  from  their  tnoaths. 

"  The  women  have  maoh  the  same  physiognomy  as  the  men,  only 
somewhat  softened  in  ezpressiun  and  slightly  modi6ed  in  feature  with 
a  sniall  pug  nose  and  snrly  aspect.  An  average  of  12  gives  54*25  as 
their  height.  They  are  very  ahy  and  dislike  seeing  strangers  or 
being  qnestioned  by  them." 

The  men  seldom  have  any  covering  except  the  "  Hngi'di  ■"  some 
of  the  women  have  only  a  waist  cloth,  and  others  wear  a  square' 
cloth  which  reaches  from  under  the  arms  to  the  knee.  Occasion- 
ally,  when  they  can  afford  it,  both  men  and  women  adopt  the 
ordinary  dreas  of  natives.  The  women,  too,  are  fond  of  ornaments, 
and  wear  necklaces  and  nose  rings,  earrings,  and  biaceleta  of  glass 
and  iron. 

According  to  the  last  census  they  numbered  613. 

The  following  table  gives  the  different  castes  and  divisions  and 
the  localities  in  wliich  they  live :— 
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t  CaUed  Mndu,  lit.  a  piece. 
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These  families  or  bigas^  do  not  intemiarry,  and  it  will  be  CHAP.  IX, 
observed  that  their  distinguishing  names^  Pal,  Ac,  resemble  those  PART  III. 
of  the  plains.     Mr.  Breeks  mentions   four  tribal  divisions,  the    ethnologt. 

names  of  which  he  learnt  from  a  Kurumba — 1,  Botta  K.  who  live      

on  the  northern  slopes  and  in  Mysore  district ;  2,  Kumbali  K. 
who  make  blankets  and  live  in  the  low  country;  3,  MulluK. 
(locality  uncertain);  4,  Handi  K.  who  live  on  the  eastern  slopes. 
Mr.  Metz  seems  to  regard  the  Nllagiri  Kurumbas  as  belonging  to 
the  Mnllu  tribe.  In  the  Bhav^i  valley  there  are  some  Jain' 
Kiirumbas  who  live  mainly  on  the  sale  of  the  honey  which  they 
collect. 

The  villages  of  the  Kummbas  are  called  mottas,  probably  from  Mode  of  life, 
maramy  a  tree.     They  consist  generally  of  only  four  or  five  huts    ^^  ^*^' 
made  of  mud  and  wattle  with  thatched  roofs.     The  front  of  a 
house  is  sometimes  whitewashed  and  ornamented  with  rude  draw- 
ings of  men  and  animals  in  red  earth  or  charcoal. 

**  They  store  their  grain  in  large  oval  baskets  and  for  bottles  they  livelihood, 
use  gourds.  They  clear  a  patch  round  about  the  village  and  sow  the 
ground  with  digi  {Eleusine  coracana\  Tenne  {Pavicum  Italicvm\  or 
Kiri  (Amaranthiu  tristie).  They  dig  up  roots  (called  g&su)  for  food 
and  collect'  jungle  produce,  honey,  resin,  gallnuts,  Ac.,  which  they 
barter  with  low-country  traders,  and  they  are  clever  in  catching  game 
in  nets  and  dispose  of  the  flesh  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  They 
pay  no  gudu  to  the  Todas." ' 

Kurumbas  occasionally  take  work  on  coffee  plantations  and 
some  earn  a  livelihood  by  officiating  as  priests  to  the  Badagas. 
They  are  also  employed  as  musicians  at  wedding  feasts  and 
funerals  of  the  other  tribes^  where  they  play  on  clarionets^  drums, 
and  tambourines^  as  well  as  on  the  buguri. 

The  Kurumbas  make  baskets  of  rattan  and  milk  vessels  out  of 
a  joint  of  bamboo,  as  well  as  nets ;  these  last  are  made  of  a  thread 
called  oilhatti.  Their  women  do  not  labor  in  the  fields^  but  confine 
themselves  to  the  limited  work  of  their  households,  fetching 
water,  cooking,  Ac. 

The  following  extract  embraces  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  Beligion. 
religion  of  the  Ktirumbas : — 

Some  Kurumbas  whom  I  have  met  with  profess,  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  to  worship  Siva,  and  occasionally  women  mark  their  fore- 
head   with  the  Siva   spot.      Others,  living    near   Barlifir,  worship 

^  B(ga  means  lit.  a  lock. 

*  Jain  said  to  be  from  honey,  but  it  may  refer  to  the  conneotion  of  these  tribes 
with  the  Jainas. 

The  tribal  diTisions  of  the  Kfimmbas  are  very  nnmerons.  In  Mysore  Mr.  Rioe 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  fifteen,  who  occupy  mainly  the  hills  along  the  sonth- 
westem  boundary  of  Mysore.  In  Hassan  alone  the  Kid  and  Jain  Edrumbas 
number  1,819. 

'  B&KKKS. 
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CHAP.  IX,  Knribatiraja  (lord  of  many  sheep)  and  the  wife  of  Siva  under  the 
FART  III.  name  of  Musni.  They  worship  also  a  roagh  round  stone  nnder  the 
Sthnoloot    '^^^  ^^  Hiriad^ya,  setting  it  up  either  in  a  cave  or  in  a  circle  of 

stones  like  the  so-called  *'  Knrumba  Kovil "  of  the  Badagas,  which  the 

latter  would  seem  to  have  borrowed  fi'om  the  Kururabas ;  to  this  they 
make  p^a^  and  offer  cooked  rice  at  the  sowing  time.  They  also  pro* 
fess  to  sacrifice  to  Hinad^va  a  goat^  which  they  kill  at  their  own 
houses,  after  sprinkling  water,  and  eat,  giving  a  portion  of  the  flesh 
to  the  pujari.  Others  say  they  have  no  pujari ;  among  such  a  scattered 
tribe  customs  probably  vary  in  each  motta.  They  do  not  consider  the 
stone  as  a  Unganiy  although  they  profess  to  be  Saivites.  They  make 
no  pvja  at  home.  They  profess  some  small  caste  scruple,  and  will  not 
eat  with  any  tribe  but  the  Badagas ;  but  they  will  accept  uncooked 
food  from  Todas,  though  not  from  Kotas. — Breeks. 

They  are  very  much  dreaded  as  sorcerers  by  all  the  tribes 
except  the  T<5da8.  As  these  have  some  pretension  to  being 
workers  in  the  black  art  too  and  are  probably  in  a  measure  behind 
the  scenes  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  fear  of  their  witch- 
craft. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  neither  K6ta^  Irula^  or  Badaga 
wUl  slay  a  Kdrumba  until  a  T6da  has  struck  the  first  blow ;  but 
so  soon  as  his  sanctity  has  been  violated  by  a  blow  they  hasten 
to  complete  the  murderous  work  which  the  sacred  hand  of  a  Toda 
has  begun.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  ever  having  been 
made  on  the  life  of  a  Toda  by  either  Ktirumbas  or  other  hill  men. 
They  probably  owe  this  immunity  to  their  general  benevolence. 
The  Badagas,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  such  fear  of  them  that  one  of 
their  tribe  has  been  known  to  die  of  terror  merely  from  meeting 
a  Kurumba  in  a  lonely  place  ;  nevertheless  they  recognize  their 
services  on  many  occasions,  for  example,  to  turn  the  first  sod  at 
the  ploughing,  to  reap  the  first  sheaf  at  the  harvest.  They,  like 
the  Pareiyar  of  the  low  country,  enjoy  some  privileges  which  seem 
to  have  come  down  to  them  from  a  time  when  they  were  the  occu- 
pants of  the  land  who  had  to  be  propitiated  by  immigrant  tribes. 
The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  "Antiquary'*  by 
Mr.  Walhouse,  quoted  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  forcibly  expresses  this  : — 

'*  It  is  well  known,'*  he  writes,  "  that  the  servile  caste  of  Southern 

India  once  held  far  liigher  positions,  and  were  indeed  masters  of 

the  land  on  the  arrival  of  the  Brahminical    races.     Many  curious 

vestiges  of  their  ancient  power  still  survive  in  the  shape  of  certain 

privileges,   which   are  jealously  cherished,  and,    their  origin  being 

forgotten,  are  much  misunderstood.     These  privileges  are  remarkable 

instances  of  survivals  from  an  extinct  order  of  society — shadows  of 

a  long.departed  supremacy,  bearing  witness  to  a  period   when   the 

present  haughty  high  caste  races  were  supph'ants  before  the  ancestors 

of  degraded  classes,  whose  touch  is  now  regarded  as  pollution.** 
Bites  and 

Ceremonies.        They  have  no  ceremony  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  child,  and 

Rirfl*   and  .  . 

Marriage.       their  marriages  are  contracted  without  any  early  betrothal  or  any 
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especial  rites.     It  sometimes   happens  that  after  a  couple  hare  CHAP.  IX, 

cohabited  for  some  time  they  agree  to  live  together  for  life,  and  PAET  III. 

then  their  friends  are  invited  to  a  feast  on  the  occasion.     Widows  bthnology. 

are  allowed  to  many  again.  

They  bum  their  dead  and,  as  a  rule,  take  no  care  to  collect  the  —Funerals, 
ashes,  but  allow  them  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  body  is 
placed  under  a  car  hung  with  cloth  but  no  ornaments,  coins,  or 
implements  are  burnt  with  it.  After  dancing  round  the  car  to  the 
sound  of  their  weird  music,  the  corpse  is  burnt  and  the  car  with  it. 
Some  few  deposit  a  bone  from  the  pyre  in  a  SdvumanS  or  death 
house — a  small  cromlech  surrounded  by  upright  stones  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  more  ancient  cromlechs  found  on  the  hills, 
but  these  are  the  Kurumbas  who  live  near  Bangasdmi^s  Peak 
and  Burliar.  These  ^  Sdvuman^s  they  say  were  made  by  their 
forefathers.  They  no  longer  make  them.  When  they  can  afford 
it,  they  administer  a  small  gold  coin  called  a  Birian  hanna  ^  to 
a  dying  man.     This  custom  also  obtains  among  the  Badagas. 

Mr.  Metz  describes  their  language  as  a  corruption  of  Kanarese  Langoage. 
with  some  Tamil  words  intermixed,  and  asserts  that  the  Kanarese 
dialect  spoken  by  them  is  purer  than  that  of  the  Badagas.  Dr. 
Caldwell  however  speaks  of  their  language  as  ^'rude  Tamil,'' 
regarding  that  of  the  Badagas  as  ''an  ancient  but  organized 
dialect  of  the  Canarese.''  The  Mysore  Kurumba  tribes  speak  old 
Kanarese. 

They  are  said  to  have  no  traditions  of  any  kind.     But  if  this  is  Tradition, 
true  of  the  Nflagiri  Kurumbas  it  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  the 
case  with  some  of  the  tribes  in  Mysore.     Their  habitual  distrust 
of  strangers  probably  renders  them  uncommunicative. 

>  Bbbzkb — TribeSf  Ac. 

^  Biri&n-hanna  or  Viria  raya,  a  gold  coin  stmok  in  Mysore.    Yalue  J  mpee. 
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PART  IV. 


Origin. 


Irulas. 

Origin. — Langnage. — Physical  characteristics. — Dress. — Censos  and  Divisions. — 
Mode  of  life. — Dwellings. — Religion. — Rites  and  Ceremonies. — Traditions. 

CHAP.  IX,  The  Irulas^ — the  men  of  darkness — belong  to  a  still  more 
PAET  IV.  primitive  race  than  the  Kurumbas,  namely^  thfe  Bedas  or  hunters 
Bthnoloot.  ^^  *^®  forests  of  the  peninsula^  some  of  whom,  like  the  Eurnmbas, 
have  attained  to  civil  life  and  power  in  Mysore  and  the  tract 
of  country  known  as  ancient  Kdmata.  The  BMas  of  Mysore^ 
who  belonged  in  part  to  K&mata,  in  part  to  Telingana,  became 
soldiers  by  profession  and  agriculturists,  and  to  them  belong 
most  of  the  Mysore  Palegdrs.  The  opinion  that  the  Nilagiri 
Irulas  are  allied  to  these  B6das  receives  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  they,  like  the  Mysore  B6das,  are  worshippers  generally 
of  Vishnu,  a  remarkable  circumstance  considering  the  almost 
universal  Sivaism  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  South  India.  This 
fact  is  still  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  the  wilder 
tribes  of  Kurumbas^  in  Mysore  differ  but  little  from  the  Mysore 
Irulas  in  appearance  and  mode  of  life,  whilst  those  of  the 
Nllagiris  not  only  personally  resemble  the  Irulas,  but  inhabit 
villages  which  are  known  by  the  same  name — motta — alike  situated 
in  the  lower  slopes,  and  are  occasionally  found  living  in  the  same 
hamlets.  The  tribes  of  the  plateau,  however,  do  not  confound 
them,  in  fact  they  hardly  recognize  the  Irulas  as  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain.  The  identity  of  the  Irulas  of  Mysore,  Kumul,  and 
elsewhere  receives  further  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  both 
speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Tamil. 

Buchanan,  who  had  but  a  brief  acquaintance  with  the  Nilagiri 
Irulas,  regarded  them  as  speaking  a  dialect  of  Kanarese,  and 
on  this  ground  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  related 
to  the  Mysore  Irulas,  although  he  observes  that  their  customs 
and  mode  of  life  correspond.  Subsequent  inquiry  has  shown  their 
speech  to  be  not  Kanarese  but  Tamil,  but  this  refers  to  the  Irulas 
proper  only.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  speech  of  the  Bedas 
approaches  Tamil  or  Kanarese ;  probably  the  latter.  If  this  be 
so,  their  civilized  condition  in  the  midst  of  a  Kanarese  population 
might  well  account  for  the  gradual  abandonment  of  their  native 
idiom. 
Physical  They  are  superior  in  physique  to  the  Kiirumbas,  and  rather 

istics.      '       better  looking.     According  to  Dr.  Shortt,  an  average  of  twenty- 


Langnage. 


^  From  the  Tamil  tru/,  dark,  black. 
'  Jain. 
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five  men  gave  their  height  as  61*78  inches.     They  are  very  dark^  CHAP.  IX, 
as  the  term  Irula  denotes,  and  their  hair,  which  is  straight  and   PAST  IV. 
seldom  very  long,  is  worn  by  the  women  parted  in  front  and  tied  in    bt^ooy. 
a  knot  behind.     The  men  shave  their  heads  and  wear  the  Kudvmi.      

The  men  seldom  wear  anything  but  the  linguti  when  at  home  Dress, 
in  their  villages,  but  when  they  work  on  plantations  •  they  occa- 
sionally adopt  the  loose  cotton  cloth  worn  by  the  other  tribes. 
The  women  wear  a  square  cloth  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  nude.  They  are  fond 
of  ornaments,  and  wear  ear  and  nose  rings,  wire  bracelets  and 
armlets,  and  strings  of  beads  round  their  necks. 

Dr.  Shortt  gives  two  classes  of  Irulas — ^the  TJrali  and  KunUali.  Censns  and 
"  The  TJrali  "*  he  says, ''  mean  rulers  of  the  country,  the  Kurutali  ^i^^°^- 
the  serfs  or  common  people.*'     Mr.  Breeks  distinctly  states  that 
"  they  have  no  castes  or  divisions.*'     By  the  Census  of  1871  the 
distribution  was  as  follows  : — 
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Namber  of  males  and  females  are  equal. 

Near  Rangasdmi's  Peak,  and  scattered  about  the  slopes  and  Mode  of  life, 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  south  and  south-east,  there  are  several 
mottas}  These  villages  consist  of  seven  or  eight  huts,  generally 
built  round  a  square.  Patches  of  rigi  and  tenne  surround  them, 
in  the  care  of  which  men  and  women  take  an  equal  share.  Near 
their  villages  they  have  large  gardens  of  plantain  and  lime  trees, 
and  cultivate  the  neighbouring  ground  in  the  C&tuc&du  fashion, 
changing  the  field  every  year.> 

They  attend  the  market  (or  shandy)  held  at  MettapoUium  every 
Saturday,  carrying  down  jungle  produce,  such  as  timber,  bamboos 
and  game,  &c.,  to  exchange  for  tobacco,  salt,  and  cloths.  A  few 
mottas  are  scattered  on  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  the 
Hills,  but  their  inhabitants  lead  a  harder  life  from  the  severity  of 
the  monsoon  and  their  isolated  position. 

They  seldom  make  any  provision  for  the  winter,  but  subsist  on 
a  crop  of  grain  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  trust  for  seed  and  what 


^  Strictly  Tillage-men. 

'  Derived  from  maramf  a  tree. 

*  Buchanan. 
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CHAP.  IX,  more  they  may  require  to  the  Badi^as^  with  whom  they  barter 

PABT  IV.  wood,  honey,  bees'  wax,  and  other  forest  produce. 
Ethnology.       Their  method  of  preparing  their  food   is   thus  described  in 

""■""  Captain  Harkness'  account  of  the  Nllagiris : — 

"  Each  morning  they  pluck  as  much  as  they  think  they  may 
require  for  the  use  of  that  day,  kindle  a  fire  upon  the  nearest  large 
stone  or  fragment  of  rock,  and  when  it  is  well  heated,  brush  away 
the  embers  and  scatter  the  grain  upon  it,  which,  soon  becomiuf^ 
parched  and  dry,  is  then  readily  reduced  to  meal.  This  part  of 
the  process  over,  or  as  soon  as  the  rock  has  cooled,  the  parched  grain, 
which  in  the  meantime  has  been  partially  cleansed  of  the  husk,  is, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  smaller  stone,  rubbed  into  meal,  mixed  up 
with  water,  and  made  into  cakes.  The  stone  is  heated  a  second 
time,  and  the  cakes  are  put  on  it  to  bake ;  or,  where  they  have  met 
with  a  stone  which  has  a  little  concavity,  they  will,  after  heating  it 
the  second  time,  fill  the  hollow  with  water,  and  with  this,  when 
warmed,  they  mix  up  the  meal  and  form  a  sort  of  porridge.  In  this 
way  the  i^hole  of  the  family,  their  frieuds,  and  neighbours  will  live 
till  all  the  grain  has  been  consumed,  and  it  seems  to  be  considered 
among  them  as  superlative  meanness  to  reserve  any,  either  for  seed  or 
future  nourishment." 

Of  late  years  they  have  mixed  more  with  civilized  tribes,  and 
some  are  to  be  found  among  the  coolies  on  coffee  plantations. 
They  vnll  only  eat  with  the  Badagas. 

Their  houses  are  made  of  split  bamboo  interwoven  like  basket- 
work  and  plastered  with  mud  inside,  without  any  attempts  at 
ornament. 

The  Irulas  have  two  temples,  which  have  a  general  interest 
apparently  for  all  the  tribes,  one  on  Rangas&mi's  Peak  dedi- 
cated to  Vishnu  under  the  name  of  Rangaslmii.  They  are  only 
circles  of  rough  stones,  each  enclosing  an  upright  one,  with  iron 
tridents  fixed  in  the  ground.  They  are  called  dodda  and  chikka, 
the  great  and  the  little.  The  puj&ri  or  priest  is  an  Irula,  and 
he  wears  the  Vishnu  mark  on  his  forehead.  Although  the 
Badagas  are  for  the  most  part  Sivaites,  they  come  in  large  numbers 
to  these  temples  once  a  year  about  sowing  time,  and  make  offer- 
ings of  plantains,  milk,  &c.,  to  the  god.  No  animals  are 
sacrificed.  In  a  cave  on  the  hill  there  is  earth  regarded  as  holy, 
which  is  much  valued  by  worshippers. 

There  is  also  a  temple  at  Kallampalla  in  the  Sattiamangalam 
Taluq  near  D6vanaikenk6ta,  where  an  Irula  priest  officiates,  but 
this  one  is  dedicated  to  Siva.  In  this  temple  there  is  a  stone 
called  Mariamma  or  Mariatha,  a  form  of  Ddrga,  the  goddess  of 
small-pox.  To  her  they  make  offerings  of  goats  and  cocks.  A 
sheep  is  sometimes  sacrificed.  Irulas  make  Ho  puja  in  their 
homes,  and  seem  to  have  very  vague  ideas  even  of  the  Hinduism 
they  profess.  Having  paid  the  pvja/ri  two  annas  for  each 
village  once  a  year,  their  consciences  are  at  rest. 


Dwellings. 


Religion. 
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There  is  no  marriage  or  birth  ceremony.  When  a  boy  comes  CHAP.  IX, 
of  age  he  chooses  a  wife  for  himself,  and  there  is  no  previous  PABT  lY. 
betrothal.     The  Irolas  bury  their  dead,  and  their  funeral  customs  bxhnolooy. 

are  entirely  different  to  those  of  the  other  tribes.     Having  dag      

a  grave,  they  place  the  body  in  it  in  a  sitting  posture  with  a  lamp  cerem^ee, 
beside  it.     After  dancing  round  the  corpse  for  some  time,  they  fill 
np  the  grave  with  earth  and  place  a  small  upright  stone  to  mark 
the  spot.     Each  village  or  motta  has  its  burial-ground.     I  can 
hear  of  no  other  ceremony. 

They  have  no  traditions  whatever,  though  they  appear  to  have  Traditiom. 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  fables.  Their  neighbours  below 
the  ghdts  declare  that  they  possess  the  power  of  taming  tigers, 
and  that  Irula  women,  when  they  go  into  the  woods,  leave  their 
children  to  the  care  of  a  tiger.  Their  familiarity  with  the  habits 
of  game  has  probably  given  rise  to  these  fables. 
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PART  V. 
TsB  Badagas. 

Origin. — Physical  characteristics.  -  Dress. —  Castes. —  WMeas. — Kongas. — Adhi. 
kiris. — Kanakas. — Ghittre — Bellis. — HiniTas. — Minor  Castes. — Mode  of  life. 
— Mnsio  and  Song. — Character. — Dwellings* — Eeligion. — ^Temples. — Bites  and 
Ceremonies. — Traditions. — Language. 

CHAP.  IX,  The  Badagas  or  Northman  are  the  descendants  of  Elanarese 
PABT  y.  colonists  from  the  Gamatic  country  known  now  as  North 
Ethnology  Goimbatore  and  South  Mysore^  which  at  one  time  formed  an 
.-—  •  important  part  of  the  ancient  Kongu  kingdom.  It  is 
"^^*  commonly  reported  that  the  principal    migrations   took  place 

about  three  hundred  years  ago  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Yijayanagar  Empire ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  Eanarese 
colonists  must  have  occupied  portions  of  the  plateau  long  before 
this  and  whilst  the  Nilagiris  appertained  rather  to  ancient 
E&mdta  than  to  Dravida  or  the  land  of  the  Tamils  ;  in  fact  the 
latter  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gained  a  footing  on  the  Hills, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Kanakas  or  accountant  class^  until 
after  our  occupation.  These  Kanarese  colonists  probably 
migrated  to  the  Hills  when  driven  from  home  by  famine, 
political  turmoil,  or  local  oppression.  The  Lingayat  W6dea8  were 
probably  among  the  more  recent  immigrants.  Among  several 
&cts  which  indicate  the  long  residence  of  most  of  the  sections 
of  the  tribe  on  the  plateau^  we  may  mention,  (1)  that  the  Badaga 
population  are  almost  to  a  man  Sivaites,  whilst  only  two-thirds 
belong  to  this  sect  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mysore,  which 
shows  that  they  were  but  little  affected  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Mysore  B&jas  to  the  Vishnuvite  faith  in  1610  A.D ;  (2)  the  names  of 
several  of  the  divisions  of  castes  are  almost  unknown  in  Mysore, 
it  being  otherwise  with  the  more  recent  immigrants  ;  (3)  their 
language  is  a  dialect  of  old  Elanarese,  whilst  their  kinsmen 
below  the  gh&ts  speak  the  modem  dialect ;  (4)  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  the  other  tribes,  and  the  absence  among  them  of  a  tradition 
of  the  advent  of  the  Badagas  to  the  hills  ;  (5)  the  respect  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  the  T6das,  whose  mode  of  addressing 
them  is  honorific,  indicating  the  Eanarese  ascendancy  at  the 
time  of  their  immigration. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Badagas  that  I  have  found  is  in 
Buchanan.     He  writes  on  24th  October  1800, — 

'^  Honey  and  wax  are  gathered  by  a  caste  called  Budugar,  who 
inhabit  the  hilly  country  between  this  (D^vanaikenkdta)  and  the 
province  of  Malabar,  and  which  lies  south  from  Nellealai  or  the 
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Wjnaad  of  Major  Bennell.    They  liye  in  small  yiilages  and  huts  like  CHAP.  IX, 

the  Eriligam,  and  not  only  use  the  Cotu-cadu  cultivation  already  PABT  Y. 

described,  bnt  have  also  ploughs.    The  quantity  of  houey  and  wax  b-J3I7oqy 

which  they  procure  is  considerable,  and  they  pay  nothing  for  it,  there  _...• 
being  no  forest  renter  in  this  district." 

The  word  Badaga  is  Kanarese  and  is  the  same  as  the  Tamil 
Vadttgcm  ^  or  Northman.  It  is  applied  not  only  to  the  Bada- 
gas  of  the  hills  who  approached  them  from  Mysore  and  Canara, 
bnt  is  of  &r  wider  significance  and  older  date.  By  this  name 
were  desif^^ted  also  the  ^'  Telagn  followers  of  the  Ndyakkas  ^ 
of  Madura,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  Tamil  country 
and  even  made  irruptions  into  South  Travancore.^'  French 
Missionaries  seem  to  have  considered  the  words  Telugu  and 
Badaga  as  synonymous  ;  thus  confusing  the  diiferent  northern 
emigrants  under  one  appellation,  as  our  ancestors  called  every 
Teuton  a  Dutchman  and  every  stranger  a  Welchman. 

Compared  with  the  other  hill  tribes,  the  Badagas  are  an 
Aryanized  people,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same 
Dravidian  stock.  In  their  religion  and  manners  they  bear  the 
impress  of  comparatively  recent  contact  with  Hindus  of  the  plains ; 
whilst  the  T6das,  K6tas  and  Irulas  and  even  the  Rurumbas  must 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Nilagiris,  either  before 
or  soon  after  the  great  Aryan  invasion  of  the  peninsula.  The 
superstitious  reverence  for  a  race  far  beneath  them  in  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  which  has  induced  the  Badagas  to  choose 
K6rumbas  and  Irulas  for  their  priests  has  a  parallel  in  the 
relations  of  the  high  caste  people  and  the  Pareiyas  of  the  plains 
and  in  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Bhills,  an  aboriginal  people, 
at  the  coronation  of  B&jput  princes. 

Unlike  the  other  tribes  almost  every  class  of  the  Badagas 
has  some  sort  of  history  of  its  own,  and  some  even  point  to 
villages  below  the  hills  from  which  they  came  and  where  their 
relatives  still  live.' 

In  appearance  the  Badagas  are  very  distinct  from  their  Plijeicai 
neighbours.  They  are  an  active  race,  of  moderate  stature,  with  ISi^^'**'' 
the  usual  Hindu  features  and  prepossessing  expression  and 
light  skins.  An  average  of  twenty-five  measured  by  Dr.  Shortt 
gives  66-70  as  the  height  of  the  men,  and  58-47  for  that  of  the 
women.  They  are  accustomed  to  labor  from  their  earliest  youth  ; 
boys  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  being  employed  to  break 
stones  upon  the  roads ;  whilst  the  women  take  an  equal  share  with 
the  men  in  working  in  the  fields.     This  may  in  part  account  for 

'  From  VadugUf  north,  and  avan,  he,  pronominal  snfflx. 

*  See  Caldwbll'8  Qrammar. 

'  See  Mbtz'  Trihts  of  th*  Neilgherrie$. 


Dress. 
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CHAP.  IX,   their  extreme  thinness  ;  one  meets   with  very  few   who  can  be 
PABT  V.    called  stout. 

Bthnologt.  The  men  wear  the  Ihigiiti,  and  both  sexes  a  large  unbleached 
*  cloth^  which  is  stiffened  to  render  it  water-tight  and  warm  to  an 
extent  which  makes  it  very  ungraceful.  It  is  loosely  wrapped 
round  them  ;  so  loosely  that  as  a  Badaga  works  in  the  fields, 
he  is  obliged  to  stop  between  every  few  strokes  of  his  hoe 
to  gather  up  his  cloth  and  throw  one  end  over  his  shoulder. 
They  wear  turbans  of  the  same  cloth  with  an  end  hanging 
behind.  Their  ornaments  consist  of  brass,  iron,  or  filagree 
silver  earrings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  armlets ;  they  also  wear 
nose-rings.  The  men  frequently  carry  a  silver  box  for  opium 
or  any  little  treasure  they  may  happen  to  possess,  such  as  a 
charm,  a  title-deed,  or  paper.  The  women  are  tattooed  in  rows 
of  dots  about  the  chest  and  four  marks  thus    '^    on  the  forehead. 

Castes  or  They  recognize  eighteen  different  castes  or  sects  ;  of  the  seven 

— Wddeas.  highest  each  one  has  a  little  history  of  its  own.  The  first,  called 
the  W6deas,  a  branch  of  the  reigning  family  of  Mysore,  are 
proud  and  aristocratic.  They  refuse  to  cany  burdens  and 
disdain  to  work  for  Europeans,  a.nd  in  consequence  are  very 
poor.  They  possess  only  five  villages.  The  W6deas  will  not 
eat  with  the  other  castes,  and  consider  themselves  as  Gurus 
(priests  or  rather  bishops),  for  they  only  perform  certain  ceremo- 
nies.    They  wear  the  lingam. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Rice's  Manual  of  Mysore  and 
Coorg  throw  some  light  on  the  previous  history  of  the  Wddeas. 
*'  Odeyar,  Wodeyar,"  or*  Wadeyar,  he  says,  *'  is  the  plural  and 
honorific  form  of  Odeya,  a  Kannada  word  meaning  lord,  master. 
Wilks  states  that  it  indicated  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing  (1899-1422)  the  governor  of  a  small  district,  generally  of 
33  villages.  Yad^r,  a  modification  of  the  word,  is  the  title  of 
respect  by  which  Jangama  (Lingayat)  priests  are  addressed.'^ 

The  first  B&ja  who  took  the  title  was  called  Yijaya  Wodeyar ; 
he  reigned  in  1399-1422.  In  1578-1617,  however,  his  descendant 
Bdja  W6deyar  extended  the  possessions  of  his  family  over  all 
the  south  of  the  present  Mysore  district  and  captured  several 
places  towards  the  north  from  Yagadeva  B&ya.  He  expelled 
the  W6dea  rdja  from  Oomatur,  south-west  of  Mysore,  who  fled 
to  the  Nilagiris  then  probably  under  his  authority.  ''  His  rule  was 
remarkable  for  the  rigor  and  severity  which  he  exercised  towards 
the  subordinate  Wodeyars  and  his  indulgence  towards  the  ryots. 
The  Wodeyars  were  generally  dispossessed  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment at  the  seat  of  government  (Wilks*  Mysore).  This  Rdja 
W6deyar  had  also  abandoned  the  religion  of  the  Jungum,  and  had 
become  a  Yishnuvite.     Here  we  seem  to  have  the  reason  for  the 
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emigration  of  the  Wddeas  to  the  Hills^  presuming  that  chiefs  of  CHAP.  IX, 
the  caste  were  not  already  in  authority  there,  and  their  pride  and     PABT  V, 
pretensions  to  the  priesthood  are  both  explained.  Bthnoloot. 

Second  are  the  Konqas.     The  Rev.  W.  Stokes  considers  them     _ 
to  be  identical  with  the  W6dea,  but  Mr.  Metz,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  them  was  even  longer,  calls  them  a  distinct  sect. 

He  says  their  ancestors  came  from  Sargiir  ^  by  the  Gajalhatti 
Pass  on  the  Coimbatore  side  of  the  Hills,  where  they  still  live,  and 
they  take  their  name  from  Kongu,  the  name  by  which  Coimbatore 
is  known  to  the  hill  tribes.  They  generally  wear  the  lingam, 
but  a  part  of  the  tribe  have  lost  their  caste  and  the  privilege  of 
wearing  it  through  the  weakness  of  one  of  their  number.  A 
Konga  fell  in  love  with  a  low  caste  girl,  and  to  please  her  tasted 
meat  which  is  forbidden  to  all  Lingayats.  Against  this,  however, 
the  Kongas  can  boast  that  one  of  the  Badaga  r&jas  of  former 
days  once  married  a  girl  of  their  caste.' 

The  Adhikwris  are  divided  into  two  sets,  Lingadhik&ris  who  ^Adhikiris. 
wear  the  lingam,  and  Meatadhik&ris,  who  have  come  from  the 
village  of  Nellitor^. 

The  KanaJcds  or  accountants  are  the  only  class  who  can  read  —Kanakas, 
and  write.     They  are  also  physicians  and  exorcists.     They  were 
probably    introduced  when  the  hills  were  under  the    sway  of 
Tamil  chiefs,  this  officer  (accountant)  being  called  Shanbh6g  in 
Mysore. 

The  OJvittre  class  came  to  the  Hills  with  the  W6deas,  it  is  said,  -^Jkittro. 
in  the  train  of  the  Bdja  of  M&l^kota,  a  ruined  fort  near  the  head 
of  the  Segiir  gh&t. 

The  Belli  or  silver  class  are  said  to  be  the  most  cunniug  of  the  —Belli. 
Badagas.     There  is  an  outcaste  of  this   name  in  Mysore.     The 
village  of  Jackatalla  is  inhabited   by  this   class,    whence   the 
Badaga  proverb,     ''  If  you  are  not  very  wide-awake,  do  not  go 
to  Jackatalla,^'  t.6.,  Wellington. 

The  Sdruvas  are  a  degenerate  class  of  Brahmans ;  they  may  be  — Haravaa. 
connected  with  the  Harihara,  i.e,y  the  Yishnu-Siva  sect,  who 
combine  the  worship  of  these  divinities.  They  still  wear  the 
Brahminioal  string  and  officiate  as  priests  at  the  harvest  festivals. 
Every  second  year  they  profess  to  perform  the  miracle  of  walking 
with  bare  feet  over  burning  coals.  The  first  settlers  of  this  caste 
do  not  appear  to  have  brought  any  women  with  them. 

These  are  the  seven  principal  castes.     The  remaining  eleven  Minor  oaaiei. 
are  as  follows : — ^The  Hatara  or  marriage  caste,  the  Aneas,  who 

'  Sarg^r  is  not  near  the  Oajalhatti  Pass,  bnt  north-west  of  GMndelpet. 
*  See  Metz'  Tribes  of  the  NeilglieTriee,    B7  Badaga  B&jas  some  Wddea  Kija  ia 
probablj  meant. 

This  is  now  prohibited. 
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OHAP.  IX,  lire  exclosirely  in  the  TddtaJA,  the  Mart,  the  KhaHuH,  who  live 

PART  T>    at  Kaitj  and  are  also  called   Oangalvru  and  whom  Mr.  Mets 

KnvouMT.  regards  as  YelUlas,  the  DvmcLS^  the  Oonajas,  and  the  IfanilM^ 

-^^ ^      or  gem  caste.     The  origin  of  this  name  I  have  been  unable  to 

trace. 

^Toi«M  There  are  two  castes  of  Yelldlas  scattered  in  different  districts, 

"  as  well  as  the  Toreas  or  lowest  class,   and  the  Kumbara/ru  or 

potters.  These  last  occupy  two  villages  near  Elalhatti,  and  are 
probably  the  same  caste  as  the  Knmbarara  of  Mysore.  They 
do  not  intermarry  with  other  Badagas,  which  seems  to  point  to 
their  being  late  arrivals.  It  was  a  Torea^  chief  who  sought  to 
marry  the  maiden  who  was  rescued  by  Yijaya,  the  founder  of  the 
Mysore  house. 
ICoda  of  life,  Their  villages  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  the  other 
^  tribes,  although  they  are  by  no  means  so  picturesque  as  the  mands 

of  the  Todas.  Their  long  rows  of  neatly  thatched  or  tiled  houses 
stand  in  the  midst  of  smiling  fields  of  korali  and  s&mi,  and  are 
surrounded  by  well-stocked  &rm  yards.  They  have  an  air  of 
thriving  industry  which  is  very  characteristic ;  for  the  Badagas 
are  becoming  a  comparatively  wealthy  race,  thanks  to  their 
industrious  habits.  As  the  men  constantly  leave  their  villages  to 
work  in  the  nearest  coffee  plantations,  much  of  the  labor  in  their 
own  fields,  as  well  as  ordinary  household  work,  is  performed  by 
the  women.  They  are  so  industrious  and  their  services  of  such 
value  to  their  husbands  that  a  Badaga  sometimes  pays  Rupees 
150  or  Rupees  200  as  dowry  for  his  wife. 
If  Olio  and  They  are  a  gentle,  light-hearted  race,  as  any  one  will  testify  who 

***"*'  has  heard  their  ringing  laughter  as  they  wind  their  way  in  Indian 

file  along  any  of  the  numerous  paths  which  intersect  the  sh61as 
or  climb  the  hills  about  Ootacamand.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
market  day  especially  large  parties  of  them  may  be  seen  returning 
to  their  villages  laden  with  fairings,  the  foremost  man  in  the  row 
relating  some  incident  in  a  stentorian  voice  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest,  who  show  their  attention  by  an  occasional  gfrunt,  as  they  jog 
along,  and  their  appreciation  of  his  wit  by  a  chorus  of  laughter. 

They  are  fond  of  music  and  song ;  their  tunes  are  quaint  and 
original  and,  when  heard  from  a  distance,  have  an  uncultured 
sweetness  about  them  in  keeping  with  the  soft  coloring  and  wild 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  land  which  is  their  home.  They 
have  many  ballads  of  great  length,  which  are  sung  to  a  monotonous 
kind  of  chant,  and  are  an  endless  source  of  amusement,  judging 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  a  Badaga  audience  listens  to  them. 
They  are  divided  into  stanzas  of  unequal  length,  and  when  a 
'  break  '  occurs,   or  the  performer  pauses   to   take  breath,   the 


>  An  account  of  this  caste  will  be  found  in  Buchanan. 
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audience  chimes  in  with  a  general  grant  which  has  a  most  ludi-   CHAP.  IX, 
crons  effect.     The  metre  of  these  ballads  is  generally  four  feet  of    PAST  V. 
unequal  lengths^  varying  in  almost  every  line^  but endingfrequently   bthmologt. 

in  a  spondee.     The  following  lines  are  the  opening  verses  of      

one  of  these  ballads  translated  from  a  Grerman  version  of  the 
Badaga  by  Mr.  Metz^  who  has  made  a  large  collection  of  similar 
ballads ;  the  metre  of  the  original  is  preserved  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

Bala  S£vana. 

Once  In  thS  vlll&ge  6f  H&nnl&mftnnfi, 
Near  tS  thS  f&rtrSss  6f  Eol%&  KfimbS, 
Lived  there  a  youth  named  Bdla  S^vana, 
Also  his  brother,  B61a-Mada. 

Like  were  they  to  one  another, 
E*en  as  the  spreading  horns  of  a  buffalo. 
Nineteen  men  bad  B6la-Mada, 
Nineteen  ploughed  the  land  for  S6vana. 

Once  in  the  field  of  the  gravel  slope  they 
Met  by  the  comer  of  the  sacred  s^- stone ; 
First  to.  the  Circar  made  they  obeisance, 
Then  they  made  a  salaam  to  the  temple, 
Folding  Iheir  hands  to  the  moon  above  them. 

Deep  in  the  earth  they  scooped  a  hollow, 
Then  they  fetched  an  armful  of  hiUus,^ 
Played  with  a  golden  ball  and  with  a 
Bat  of  silver  the  game  of  ffllldta. 

Lo !  the  daughter  of  Yerugatta, 
The  twice  fallen,  T6rade-bl^ 
Took  unto  her  eighteen  maidens. 

There  stood  she  upon  the  green  slope, 
'Neath  the  richly  laden  Kh^vilu ; ' 
There  did  she  unbind  her  tresses. 
Thick  were  they  as  the  chum-stick,  mlattu. 

Meanwhile  skilful  B^la  S^vana 
Caught  the  hillus  of  B61a-M^da ; 
M^da  caught  not  those  of  S^vana. 

Then  said  Y6rugatta'B  daughter. 

The  twice  fallen,  Y6rade-bltii, 

'*  Has  not  B61a  in  T6mal6, 

In  the  grazing  ground  of  Mdda, 

To  the  brim  milked  eighteen  pailsful  P 

"  Then  his  loins  with  pure  white  kerchief 
Oirt  he  not  and  made  the  butter. 


^  H%Uu$»    Pieces  of  wood,  the  projectiles  in  the  game. 
'  A  shrab  which  bears  edible  berries. 
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CHAP.  IX, 
PABT  V. 

Sthmologt. 


Made  It  with  ooir  and  chum  of  Pingni'i 
Allamadda  ^  was  the  framework  ? 

"  Therefore  Bdla-Mdda's  wearj, 

Tho'  his  hands  hare  still  their  canning  : 

Widows'  sons  are  three  times  g^ted. 

*'  Bat  had  skilfnl  B4la  S^vana 
To  the  brim  milked  eighteen  pailsfal, 
"  He  forsooth  had  been  too  weary, 
He  had  never  caaght  the  hlUas  ; 
Poorly  fed  is  B&la  66yana, 
Drinking  washings  of  the  milk-pail. 

Art  ihoa  rich  Uke  B61a-M4da  ?  " 
Thas  spake  mocking  Yerade-bldi. 
Prone  fell  B6kb  'mid  the  rashes. 

Bila  S^vana  too,  ezhansted, 
Fell  among  the  Habb^  bashes. 
See  his  face  is  dall  and  faded. 
Which  anon  shone  like  a  plattef, — 
Fatal  word  of  Yerade-bltii, 
Word  of  dark  and  evil  omen. 

So  the  some  time  loving  brothers,-— 
Like  were  they  to  one  another 
E'en  as  the  spreading  horns  of  a  boffalo,- 
Part  for  aye  from  that  same  moment. 


Oharaoter. 


The  ballad,  which  is  very  lengthy,  goes  on  to  relate  the 
adventures  of  B&la  S^vana,  how  he  labored  twelve  years  for 
his  wife,  became  very  rich,  performed  heroic  deeds,  and  eventually 
was  appointed  the  chief  Monegar  of  the  Hills,  receiving  the 
seal  of  office  from  the  cutcherry  at  Satiamangalam. 

The  morality  of  the  Badagas  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
might  be  expected  from  a  naturally  gentle  and  industrious  but 
timid  and  ignorant  people.  Their  regard  for  truth  is  of  the 
slightest,  and  a  clever  piece  of  cheating  is  sure  to  excite  their 
warmest  admiration.  In  the  funeral  song  which  has  been  translated 
by  Mr.  G-over,  one  of  the  crimes  enumerated  for  which  atone- 
ment must  be  made,  is  that  of  "  preferring  a  complaint  to  the 
Sircar,^'  and  one  of  their  numerous  proverbs  embodies  the  same 
idea :  "  If  you  prefer  a  complaint  to  a  magistrate,  it  is  as  if  you 
had  put  poison  into  your  adversary's  food.'' 

Either  the  terrors  of  the  Sircar  are  not  what  they  were,  or  this 
precept  is  much  disregarded,  for  the  Court-house  at  Ootacamand 
is  constantly  thronged  with  Badagas,  and  they  are  now  very 
much  given  to  litigation. 


^  Wood  of  s  jungle  tree. 
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There    is  nothing  very  remarkable  about   their   dwellings.   CHAP.  IX, 
They  are  ordinary  cottages  or  huts  built  of  stones  or  mud^  with    PART  V. 
a  substantial  roof  of  thatch,  which  is  gradually  giving  place  to  bthmoloot. 
tiles  as  the  people  become  more  wealthy.     There  are  lofts  over      — ; — 
each  house,  and  the  back  eaves  are  sometimes  closed  in  so  as  to    ^  ^^' 
form  an  additional  room.     There  is  generally  a  verandah    with 
a  pial  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  a  terrace  for  thrashing  and 
winnowing  grain;  whitewash  is  a  good  deal  used,  and  of  late  years 
their  houses  have  been  much  improved.     They  are  built  in  lines 
with   occasionally    an    intervening    street.     They   contain  but 
tittle  furniture :  a  rice-pounder,  a  few  brass  salvers,  and  a  mortar 
made  in  the  floor  being  all  the  necessary  additions  to  a  Badaga 
dwelling. 

The  Badagas  are  Hindus  of  the  Siva  sect,  but  their  form  of.  the  Religion, 
worship  of  Siva  has  lost  much  of  its  purity  since  their  settlement 
in  the  Hills  and  intercourse  with  the  more  savage  tribes  about 
them.     A  small  number  belong  to  the  sect  called  Lingayats,  of 
whose  origin  in  Mysore  Mr.  Rice  gives  the  following  account :  ^ 

"  About  1160,  little  more  than  40  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Vaisbnava  faith  in  Mysore  by  Bamannja  Chari,  arose  the  well  known 
sect  of  Siva- worshippers  called  Lingayats,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
Kanada  and  Telugn-speaking  races. 

'^  Basava,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  whose  name  literaUy  means  bull, 
and  was  in  fact  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  N&ndi,  the  bull 
of  Siva.  His  political  career  has  been  sketched  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Kalachuryas.  He  was  the  sou  of  ao  Aradhya  Brahman, 
a  native  of  Bagwadi  in  Belgaum.  According  to  the  legends,  he 
refused  to  wear  the  Brahmanical  thread  because  its  investiture 
required  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  and  repaired  to  Kalyana,  the  capital 
of  Biggala,  where  he  became,  as  elsewhere  related,  the  prime  minister, 
and  where  ho  founded  the  new  sect. 

**  Its  distinctive  mark  was  the  wearing  on  the  person  of  Bkjungama 
Ungam  or  portable  linga.  It  is  a  small  black  stone,  about  the  sise  of 
an  acorn,  and  is  enshrined  in  a  silver  box  of  peculiar  shape,  which  ia 
worn  suspended  from  the  neck  or  tied  round  the  arm. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*  Basava  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Brahmans, 
together  with  the  observances  of  caste,  pilgrimage  and  penance. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦  * 

**  The  Lingayat  faith  soon  spread  through  the  north-west  of  Mysore, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  within  60  years  of  Basava's  death,  or 
1168 — 1228,  it  was  embraced  from  Ulovi  near  Goa  to  Sholapore,  and 
firom  Ballehalli  in  Balehonnur  to  Sivaganga.  It  was  the  state 
religion  of  the  Wodeyars  of  Mysore  from  1899  to  1610." 

^  See  Rxci'ft  Manual  o/Myiore  9Md  Ooorg. 
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CHAP.  ix»  The  Lingayat  priests  from  Gundelpetta  pay  a  pastoral  ^vdFjspii 
PABT  V.  to  the  Badagas  of  the  hills  every  two  or  three  years^  for  ^v^lxioli 
Bthnolo«t.  ^b^y  receive  a  present  of  a  cow  or  an  ox. 

-  ""j""  There  are  some  hundreds  of  deities  in  the  Hills^  some  of    t^lxeii* 

shrines  being  merely  rains  of  cromlechs  or  housesj  bat  t^Iie 
following  are  the  principal  shrines  and  idols : — The  list  is  &om 
Mr.  Metz. 

KaUKamhoAraya,  or  the  stone  pillar  god. 

Koriaraya,  a  rusty  knife  preserved  in  the  village  of  Jaclca- 
n6Ti,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  man  who  committed 
suicide  by  leaping  from  St.  Catherine's  Fall. 

Kariabettaraya,  a  silver  figure  representing  a  charitarbia 
Bsdaga  of  the  Adhikdri  caste,  now  deceased. 

Siriadeva  and  SettS,  a  Badaga  and  his  wife.  The  latter  cozn- 
mitted  suicide  when  her  husband  died,  and  both  are  worshipped. 
Other  Badaga  women  emulating  the  example  of  HettS  have 
received  the  same  honors,  notably  one  called  Mcmikamma. 

Mdhddeswa/ra,  an  image  of  Siva  copied  from  the  one  at  Nan  jana- 
gudi,  called  Nanjanda. 

BAma,  or  Bangas&mi,  is  worshipped  at  only  two  places;  at 
Bangas&mi's  Peak,  where  the  officiating  priest  is  an  Irula,  and  at 
Htilikal  Drdg,  there  the  priest  is  a  Badaga  and  wears  the  Yiahna 
mark. 

Y4fna$dmit  a  refractory  chief  from  Ooimbatore,  who  took 
refuge  in  the  Nilagiris  and  was  betrayed  by  the  Badagas  and 
cursed  them  for  their  treachery. 

Jedeasd^,  a  god  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  Lingayat.  He 
is  supposed  to  make  the  hair  grow. 

Ketaraya,  a  gold  nose-ring,  a  god  worshipped  by  the  Toreas. 

Betasdmi,  a  god  of  sport. 

Oamgwnimaf  who  presides  at  every  stream.  The  Tddas  also 
worship  this  deity. 

Kdkka/rayaj  the  god  of  vomiting,  who  is  frequently  propitiated 
by  an  offering  of  a  quarter  rupee* 

Virdbhataraya^  a  g^ranite  image  well  carved  and  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Badagas  from  Mysore. 

The  principal  temples  are  the  HStte  X6vil  in  the  P^rangan&d, 
two  dedicated  to  the  Mdhilmgasami  at  TSuid  in  the  P6ranga- 
n^,  and  at  M61ur  in  the  M6kan&d,  Jedeas&mi's  temple  at 
Nidtinkdlum  in  the  P^rangan&d,  Hirias&mi  temples,  one  at 
Kuddanid  in  the  T6dan^  and  the  one  at  M61fir. 

There  are  lalso  three  others  dedicated  to  gods  not  included  in 
the  above  list,  one  to  Ka/riabettaraya  at  Athiyarhatti  in  the 
M6kan&d,  oueto Bangemitha at  Eurrachawadi  in  the  M6kan&d,  and         i 
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one  to  KattaJeal  Mariammen,  probably  the  small-pox  goddess,  at  CHAP.  IX» 
Sh61dr  in  the  T6danAd.  PART  v. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  special  ceremonies  are  usual  on  the  Ethnoioqt. 

birth   of  a  child  among  the  Badagas.     In  this  they  seem  to      j 

resemble  ordinary  Hindus.  Their  marriages,  too,  are  contracted  Ceremonies, 
without  any  especial  rites.  The  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie 
among  them  may  in  part  account  for  this.  A  time  of  probation 
is  permitted  after  marriage,  during  which  either  husband  or  wife 
may  change  their  minds.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  Badaga  to  form 
a  temporary  alliance  with  two  or  more  young  women,  sending  them 
back  to  their  parents  when  he  is  tired  of  them,  or  even  turning 
them  out  of  doors  1)ef ore  he  settles  down  in  earnest  with  a  wife  for 
life.  A  little  feasting  and  the  music  of  the  K6tas  is  all  the 
display  that  most  of  the  castes  indulge  in.  The  W6deas  and 
Toreas  alone  employ  a  priest  to  perform  some  marriage  ceremonies 
and  make  offerings  to  the  gods.  They  also  erect  a  rustic  pandal, 
hung  with  garlands,  under  which  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
take  their  seat,  while  the  women  sing  songs  and  betel-nut  is 
handed  round.  Feasting  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  K6ta8 
concludes  the  marriage  rites. 

Their  funerals  are  far  more  elaborate.  Their  forms  begin 
before  life  is  extinct  and  continue  for  several  days.  When  a  man 
or  a  woman  is  pronounced  hopelessly  ill,  a  small  gold  coin,  worth 
quarter  rupee  and  called  a  Birian  hanna,  is  dipped  in  ghee  and 
placed  between  his  lips.  If  he  can  swallow  it  all  the  better ;  if  not, 
it  is  tied  to  his  arm,  for  it  is  intended  to  go  with  him  on  his  long 
journey  to  pay  his  expenses  until  he  has  crossed  the  bridge  of 
thread  which  leads  to  the  next  world.  When  the  end  has  come, 
messengers  are  sent  in  all  directions  to  summon  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  to  call  from  the  villages  &r  and  near  the  K6ta  musicians, 
and  to  bring  in  wood  and  branches  from  the  neighbouring  sholas. 
A  funeral  car,  a  tower-like  structure,  is  made  close  to  the  house  of 
the  deceased  and  hung  with  cloth.  When  it  is  ready  the  body  is 
brought  out  on  a  cot  and  placed  under  it. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Kotas  are  employed  as  at  a  T6da  funeral 
in  making  bows  and  arrows  which  are  laid  on  the  bier,  though  a 
long  time  must  have  elapsed  since  the  Badagas  have  possessed, 
much  less  used,  any  weapon  of  war  or  of  the  chase.  The  hoe  and 
other  tools  of  the  deceased  are  also  placed  beside  him,  with  his 
walking  stick  and  flute.  In  the  case  of  a  woman,  a  rice-beater  is 
substituted  as  being  a  more  fitting  emblem  of  her  duties  when  alive, 
although  she  has  generally  a  claim  to  the  agricultural  implements 
as  well.  On  the  following  morning,  when  a  large  number  of  people 
have  assembled,  the  death  dance  begins.  It  continues  until 
sun-set,  growing  wilder  and  wilder  as  the  day  draws  towards  its 
close.     The  near  relations  of  the  dead  do  not  join  in  it,  but  walk 
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CHAP.  IX,   round  the  bier,  carrying  food  in  their  hands  and  weeping  whilst 

PABT  V.     ^jiey  enumerate  the  good  qualities  of  their  relative.     After  this 

Ethnologt.  the  corpse  is  carried  outside   the  village  and  then  begins  the 

"  strange  ceremony  which  the  T6das  seem  to  have   copied,  and 

which  so  vividly  recalls  the  scape-goat  of  the  Jews.     Instead  of 

a  goat^  a  calf  is  chosen  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  dead.     A  long  litany 

is  chanted  and  as  each  sin  is  mentioned,  the  people  join  in  the 

refrain,  shouting  "  It  is  a  sin !  ** 

''  He  killed  the  crawling  snake.*' 

Chorus — "  It  is  a  sin." 

'*  The  creeping  lizard  slew-" 

Chorus — "  It  is  a  sin." 

When  the  last  sentence  with  its  response  '^  Let  all  his  sins  be 
forgiven,  and  may  it  be  well  with  him,  yea  all  be  well/'  has  died 
away,  earth  is  thrown  on  the  body,  and  it  is  carried  away  to  be 
burnt  with  the  car  on  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream.  The 
ashes  are  afterwards  collected  and  thrown  into  the  water.  It  is 
customary  with  the  Badagas  to  give  occasional  feasts  in  honor  of 
all  the  dead  who  have  died  during  the  eight  or  ten  previous 
years. 

Traditions.  Although  some  of  the  castes  can  point  to  the  villages  in 
Mysore  from  whence  they  came,  and  can  tell  some  stories  of  the 
ill-usage  which  they  received  from  Tippu's  troops  and  the 
followers  of  neighbouring  chiefs,  they  know  but  little  about  their 
ancestors  in  a  more  remote  degree.  According  to  Mr.  Metz, 
scraps  of  their  history  are  to  be  found  interwoven  in  the 
lengthy  ballads  which  they  delight  to  recite,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
Tegi*etted  that  that  laborious  and  patient  observer  of  the  habits  of 
the  hill  people  has  not  given  to  the  public  the  large  collection  of 
their  poetry  which  he  has  already  translated  into  German. 

Laagoage.  Dr.  Caldwell  thinks  that  their  language    approaches   most 

nearly  to  old  Kanarese. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

ANTIQUITIES. 


Yarieties  of  Monnments,  bj  whom  described — Caves. — Caibns,  porition,  contents, 
size,  probable  age.— Barrows,  sue,  contents,  compared  with  European  tnmnli. — 
KisTVASNs,  sise,  contents. — Stonb  CiacLBS.  —Azarams. — Gbomlrchs  or  Dolmbns, 
groups,  contents,  origin. — Buinbd  Yillagss. — Forts. 

The    antiquities  of  the  Nilagiris^   although  numerous^    do  not   CHAP.  x. 
possess  any  great  variety,  neither  do  they  differ  materially  from  antiquities. 

similar  remains  to  be  found  in  almost  every  hill  range  in  Southern      

India.^ 

They  consist  of  caves,  cairns,  barrows,  kistvaens,  cromlechs  Varieties  of 
or  dolmens,  and  stone  circles,  and  also  of  sculptured  stones,  °*®'*'*°'*'* 
one  inscription  and  some  scratches  on  the  rocks  at  Belliki,  which 
are  most  probably  written  characters  too,  but  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  deciphered,  and  some  ruins  of  forts  and  villages. 
These  may  be  roughly  classed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
under  three  heads,  each  representing  approximately  the  relics 
of  a  different  period,  though  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
lay  down  any  strict  rule,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  class  may 
overlap  the  other  more  than  at  first  appears. 

To  the  first  and  earliest  ^  would  seem  to  belong  the  only  two 
caves  as  yet  discovered  possessing  any  remarkable  features  in  the 
Hills. 

To  the  second,  the  cairns,  barrows,  kistvaens,  unsculptured 
cromlechs  and  stone  circles,  which  seem  to  correspond  with  the 
tumuli  and  imde  stone  monuments  that  have  been  described  in  the 
Kistna,  Salem,  and  other  districts. 

To  the  third,  the  sculptured  cromlechs,  or  at  least  the  sculptures 
found  upon  them,  and  the  Tamil  inscription  at  M^14r,  the  ruins 
of  villages,'  and  the  ruined  forts. 


<  No  antiquities  exiBt  on  the  Pnini  Hills  in  Madura.  See  Mr.  Nrlsom's  Matiudl^ 
Part  V,  Chap.  VIII. 

'  *'  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  npon,  or  too  often  repeated,  that  stone 
architecture  in  India  commences  with  the  age  of  Asoka  (B.C.  250).  Not  only  ha^e 
we  as  yet  discovered  no  remains  whatever  of  stone  buildings  anterior  to  his 
reign,  but  all  the  earliest  caves  either  in  Behar  or  in  the  Western  Oh&ts  show 
architecture  in  the  first  stage  of  transition  from  wood  to  stone." — Fbrgusson, 
Tree  a}id  Serpent  Worship. 

'  As  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  some  of  these  ruins  may  be  very  much 
more  ancient  than  others. 
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CHAP.  X.       Of  the  earliest  forms  of  religion  no  traces  exists  and  if  the 
Anti^ibs.  I^^syus  and  Takshas^   the  worshippers  of   trees  and  serpents,^ 

ever  inhabited  these  hills^  they  have  left  behind  them  no  traces 

of  their  religion, 
—by  whom         The  subject  of  the  antiquities  of  this  district  was  first  syste- 
®*®"  matically  taken  up  about  the  year  1847,  when  Captain,  afterwards 

Colonel,  Congreve  published  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Madras 
Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  (Vol.  14,  No.  32)  pointing 
out  the  similarity  of  the  Nilagiri  tumuli  to  Druidical  remains 
of  the  Celto-Scythians  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  arguing 
from  this  the  Celto-Scythian  origin  of  the  T6das,  whose  work  he 
believed  them  to  be.  Subsequent  investigations  and  a  broader  and 
more  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  subject  has  confirmed  this 
view  in  so  far  as  the  Scythian  or  Turanian  ^  origin  of  the  cairn 
builders  is  concerned,  but  whether  the  T6das  of  the  present  day 
are  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  built  the  cairns  still 
remains  an  open  question.  Various  writers  followed  in  Colonel 
Congreve^s  steps,  and  finally  the  late  Mr.  Breeks,  Commissioner 
of  the  Nilagiris,  by  order  of  the  Madras  Government,  drew  up  an 
elaborate  report,  after  having  opened  a  large  number  of  the 
cairns  and  barrows  and  made  a  collection  of  their  contents.' 
Caree.  The  following  account  of  the  caves  of  Belliki  is  from  Colonel 

Congreve's  paper  : — 

"  Although  possessiDg  none  of  the  features  of  interest  belonging 
to  the  cave  temples  of  the  west  of  India,  they  are  nevertheless  worthy 
of  observation* 

"  Formed  by  rocks  projecting  from  the  mountain  side,  the  two  caves 
are  the  work  of  nature,  though  the  hand  of  man  has  increased  their 
dimensions.  The  first  *  *  *  is  about  30  paces  broad, 
12  deep,  and  20  feet  high  at  the  entrance,  the  roof  sloping  downwards 
inside  until  it  reaches  the  floor-  Several  smaller  caverns  branch 
from  the  outer  caves,  most  of  which  are  now  filled  up  by  loose 
stones  and  trunks  of  trees — ^the  performance,  I  conjecture,  of  the  Korum- 
bas,  who  use  this  as  a  place  of  sacrifice  and  poojah*  •  •  • 
The  roof  and  facade  of  the  caves  present  the  remains  of  old  paintings 
of  armed  men,  men  on  horseback,  animals,  and  demons  so  rudely 
executed  as  to  render  it  as  likely  they  are  the  work  of  the  Korumbas 
as  of  a  more  accomplished  people. 

•  •  •  •  •  . 

'*  To  reach  the  second  cave  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Arrawaddy,  two  miles  below  Conagherry,  and  procure  the 


'  No  anoient  serpent  stonee,  though  oommon  in  Mysore,  have,  as  far  as  1  know^ 
been  fonnd  in  the  Nflagiris. 

>  **  No  Semite  and  no  Aryan  ever  built  a  tomb  that  could  last  a  century  or  was 
worthy  to  remain  so  long. '' — Fbbousson's  Hiitory  of  Archiiectwref  Vol.  I,  page  61, 
1866. 

>  This  collection  is  still  in  the  Commissioner's  Office,  Ootacamand,  but  is  about 
to  be  distributed  between  the  Calcutta  and  liadras  Museums. 
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services  of  Kommbar  guides,  the  route  being  intricate  and  embarrassed   CHAP.  X. 
with  grass  and  jnngle.      •        ♦      On  reaching  the  cave  I  proceeded  AmK^umEi 
to  measure,  and  found  its  depth  13  jards,    its  breadth  6,  and  the       _—. 
height  of  its   entrance  40  feet,   the  roof  sloping  downwards  until  it 
meets  the  inner  walls  5  feet  high.     The  rock  in  which  this  cave  is 
situated  is  perforated  with   several  passages  intersecting  each  other 
and  connecting  the  interior  of  the  cave  with  the  flat  surface  above  it. 
I  explored  the  passage,  but  found  nothing  except  an  old  iron  ring. 
The  sides  of  the  large  cave  were  marked  with  outline  intaglio  figures, 
and  what  perhaps  were  once  inscriptions  are  now  so  defaced  as  almost 
to  defy  an  attempt  to  copy  them.     I  however  contrived  to  transfer 
the  more  legible  to  paper.*    On  the  left  sides  of  the  cave  are  the 
following  intaglio  cuttings  in  the  rudest  style. 

"  A  human  figure  having  the  head  of  a  bird  with  its  waist  encircled 
by  the  fold  of  a  snake  seemingly  expanding  and  raising  its  seven  heads 
behind  the  figure.  In  front  of  this  human  figure  is  a  symbol  having 
some  re8emb|lance  to  one  of  the  Buddhist  symbols  mentioned  by  Colonel 
Sykes.  The  seven-hooded  snake  is  frequently  seen  accompanying 
images  and  drawings  of  Buddha.  To  the  proper  left  of  the  figure 
is,  what  I  take  to  be,  another  Buddha  or  Jain  symbol  of  a  gridiron 
form  with  a  handle  above  it.  To  the  right  of  tiie  large  figure  and 
snake  is  the  rude  effigy  of  a  human  being  from  whose  head  rises 
a  long  shaft  surmounted  by  a  chuckrum  or  lotus.  There  is  a  Buddhist 
symbol  not  unlike  these.  The  same  figure  which  seems  to  be  balancing 
the  chuckrum  has  a  broom  in  its  hand,  which  it  will  be  recoUected  is  one 
of  the  symbols  of  officers  of  Jain  priests  who  use  it  to  sweep  insects 
out  of  their  way  for  fear  of  treading  upon  them.  In  front  of  the 
figure  of  the  Jain  priest  is  a  tree.  Below  this  a  figure  kneeling,  and 
apparently  intended  to  be  placed  in  a  square  niche.  *  *  *  At 
the  bottom  of  the  left  hand  side  wall  of  the  cave  are  some  characters 
not  unlike  the  old  P41i.  Near  the  floor,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
entrance,  are  some  other  characters. 

"  Returning  from  the  cave  I  copied  the  rock  inscriptions  in  the 
Belliki  valley.     There  are  three." 

Colonel  Congreve  thought  that  one  was  old  Eanarese,  another 
old  Malayalum,  and  the  third  the  old  Sanscrit  of  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  the 
grounds  on  which  he  hazarded  this  assertion.  Doctor  Oppert,  the 
Sanscrit  Professor  in  the  Madras  University,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  examine  for  me  both  Colonel  Congreve's  drawings  and  the 
photographs  in  Mr.  Breeks*  book,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  scratches  are  characters,  but  so  rudely  executed  that  he  could 
not  identify  them  with  those  of  any  particular  language. 

In  using  the  words  cairns,  cromlech,   &c.,   I  shall,   to  avoid  Cairns, 
confusion,  adopt  the  definition  of  them  g^ven  by  Mr.  Breeks« 


1  Pbotognite  of  the  Inti^lios  and  ■Qiatolies  will  be  f  sund  bk  Buaxs* 
amd  ManummiU  of  ihe  NilagirU, 
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CHAP.  z.  By  the  term  cairn,  U  anderetood  a  circular  enclosure,  formed 
Antiouitus.  si^lifl'  o'  single  stones,  a  wall,  or  a  heap  of  atones  and  earth.i 
— —  These  are  very  numerous.  Mr.  Breeks  mentions  having  opened 
forty,  and  a  considerable  ntimber  had  been  opened  previously* 
and  their  contents  removed.  Many  are  still  nnezplored.  They  are 
of  different  forms  and  exhibit  more  or  less  care  in  their  constmc- 
tioQ — some  being  snrrounded  by  a  wall  of  nncemented  stones  so 
bnilt  as  to   give  them   the  appearance  of  a  draw  well ;  others 


DRAW   WELL  CAIRN. 
CONGREVE. 


are  less  carefully  bnilt,  or  only  heaped  up  on  the  outside  and  lined 
with  slabs,  nntil  they  dwindle  down  to  a  mere  circle  of  atones 
embedded  in  the  earth. 


<  Fhia  i«  tbeTMa  name.  BadagM  <»U  Uwm  HokkallB  or  UTel-i< 
*  OoloMl  Congrav*  opamd  tortf-^x. 
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Caims  are  most  numeroas  in  the  thickly  populated  portions  of    CHAP.  x. 
the  hills  and  are  met  with  but  rarely  in  the  Kdndas.  Antiquities. 

They  occupy  almost  invariably  commanding  positions  on  hills^  __ 
and  the  principal  stone  slabs  within   the   circles  lie  most  fre- 
quently south-west  by  north-east.     Sometimes  rather  more  to  the 
north  and  south,  but  never  in  a  contrary  direction. 

The  following  articles  had  been  discovered.  Generally  some  — contenta. 
burnt  bones,  and  in  some  cases  pieces  of  skulls  and  jaw  bones 
which  are  still  whole.  Pottery,  varying  from  vessels  made  of  very 
coarse  clay,  like  the  common  chatty,  to  very  fine  pottery 
containing  specks  of  mica  and  well  glassed.  The  shapes  of  these 
vessels  are  very  varied.  Some  of  the  lids  are  ornamented  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals.  There  are  pots  having  lids  with  . 
birds,  pigs,  deer,  dogs,  elephants,  horses,  bufiialoes,  and  trees,  and 


<3t=5::L.w^^ 


CfNCRARY      URNS 


one  or  two  figures  of  men  and  women — some  of  the  men  on 
horse-back.  One  lid  has  a  pillar  or  tower  on  it.  Nearly  all  the 
implements  found  are  of  iron  and  present  a  curious  similarity  to 
those  found  in  European  tumuli.  They  include  knives  of  various 
kinds,  swords,  razors,  scythes,  bells,  and  chains,  also  a  few  bronze 
vessels,  some  of  them  beautiful  in  shape  and  workmanship, 
and  some  gold  ornaments — ^no  silver. 

30 
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CHAP.  X.       There  are  some  long  beads  of  ag^te^  bored  through  loogitudi- 
Antiquities.  ^^7  i  ^^^  beads  of  cornelian  and  of  gum. 


A  8W0RD 


SPCAR  HEAD  FOUND  m  GAIRNS 

JfbTJkcuse 


The  absence  of  silver  in  the  cairns  may  be  an  indication  of  their 
antiquity,  gold  haying  been  much  less  common  than  silver  as  far 
back  at  least  as  the  eleventh  century.  One  Roman  coin — an 
Aureus — ^has  been  found. 


LlOSof  URNS 


C0NOR£VE 


The  diameter  usually  varies  from  20  to  28  feet^  but  there  are 
some  small  cairns  measuring  only  9  or  10  feet.  Most  of  the  pots — 
cinerary  urns — ^and  implements  are  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface,  either  beneath  stone  slabs  or  resting  on  other  slabs  or 
a  close  pavement  sunk  a  few  feet  down.  The  earth  between  the 
two  layers  of  stones  in  which  the  pots  are  tightly  packed  is  a 
black  finely  pulverized  soil  resembling  decomposed  animal  matter. 
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Large  quantities  of  broken  pots  are  frequently  found  embedded    chap.  x. 

^    ^  Antiquitiri. 

Of  the  age  of  the  cairns  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.   That      

the  most  modem  are  from  three  to  four  centuries  old  is  almost  ""P"^***^^* 
proved  by  the  fact  that  £he  Badagas  know  nothing  about  them, 
whilst  the  enormous  girth  of  some  of  the  trees  which  have  grown 
up  ^thin  them,  filling  the  interior  of  the  circles  with  their  roots, 
bears  witness  to  an  undisturbed  possession  of  the  locality  for 
even  a  longer  period.  On  the  other  hand  the  contents  of  the 
cairns  do  not  point  to  any  very  remote  antiquity.  The  weapons 
are  mostly  of  iron,  many  of  them  such  as  are  in  use  in  the  present 
day^  and  the  few  bronze  vessels  which  have  been  found  are  always 
found  with  iron  ones.  This,  as  need  hardly  be  explained,  is 
significant,  as  it  at  once  fixes  the  era  to  which  these  antiquities 
belong,  though  the  actual  6Me  of  the  iron  age  in  India  may  very 
likely  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  iron  age  in  Europe,  the 
ase  of  iron  having  been  much  earlier  known  in  Asia. 

The  barrows  ^  differ  from  the  cairns  chiefly  in  being  surrounded  Barrows. 
by  a  ditch  which  is  sometimes  enclosed  in  one  or  more  circles  of 
loose  single  stones.  The  centre  consists  of  a  mound,  which 
appears  to  have  been  like  the  cairns,  almost  invariably  a  place  of 
interment  foi^  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  if  not  the  spot  where  crema- 
tion actually  took  place.  They  are  very  numerous,  generally 
occurring  near  cairns  or  in  similar  elevated  localities. 


♦      ^        ^  ^ 


.^<^ 


.BARROW. 

Coruireve  . 

The  diameter,  measuring  across  the  outer  circle  of  stones  or  to  — iim. 
the  outer  slope  of  the  ditch  when  this  forms  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  barrow  varies  from  20  to  above  60  feet. 

The  contents  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cairns,  leaving  no  — oonUnti. 
doubt  whatever  of  the  sepulchral  nature  of  these  tumuli.  The  bones 
are  most  frequently  found  in  small  bronze  vessels  enclosed  in  an 


^  Badaga  PongtUi  or  gold  pit* 
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CHAP.  X.    earthenmre  chatty  or  pot.     The  swords,  daggers,  Bpear-heada, 
AhtiqUitiu.  ^^^  Bickles  are  identical  and  do  not  belong  to  uiother  era  in  art. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pottery,  which  is  veoy  plentiful. 

Mr.  Breeks  anma  up  thus :-~ 

"  The  general  featarea  of  the  cairns  and  barrows  rarj  very  Uttle. 
Above  and  beneath  the  elabs,  which  in  a  great  majoritj  of  cases  lie 
nor&-eaat  and  aoath-west  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  placed  by 
compasB,  and  roond  the  circle  near  the  enrhce,  lie  the  ron^h  pots. 
Urge  deep  narrow  vesaala,  pointed  at  the  bottom  so  that  they  cannot 
stand  npright,  with  rough  fignree  of  men  and  animals  on  the  lid,  and 
empty  or  containing  only  earth,  as  far  as  their  almost  invariably  broken 
state  allows  one  to  judge.  The  nnmber  of  these  is  snrpriraDg. 
Baskets  fnll  of  heads  and  horns  of  bn^oes  and  other  figures  may  be 
carried  away  firom  some  cairns ;  but  in  most  cases  they  lie  so  near  the 
Borboe  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  trees  and  bushes  that  nothing  can 
be  reoevered.  Below  at  depths  varying  from  one  to  fiinr  feet  are  the 
cinerary  urns,  snpconor  in  quality  and  make. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  role  as  to  tbe  urangement  of  the 
interments.  Sometimes  tlie  bones  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  om,  some- 
times in  a  bronse  vase  contained  in  it,  sometimes  nnder  the  inverted 
bronae.  Often  the  btonse  is  not  in  or  near  the  nm-  Some  of  the 
nms  do  not  contain  bones  bat  only  implements  and  ornaments, 
and  some  only  earth.  Sometimes  the  number  of  interments  oorre- 
sponds  with  tlut  of  the  slabs,  bnt  this  does  not  oocor  often  enoogh 
to  prove  design." ' 


BELL    WETAL    VESgElS 

In  oatward  appearance  tbe  cairns  and  barrows  of  the  Nflagiris 
differ  very  slightly  from  those  in  Europe ;  and  their  contents,  aa 
has  been  said  before,  exhibit  even  a  more  striking  similarity. 
Each  of  the  articles  in  the  following  list  is  found  in  the  cairns 
of  both  Gonntries. 

>  Ho  TBTj  large  nnu,  mcanriiiK  ta  much  aa  4  feet  In  diameter,  •aoh  u  ara 
foBttdin  Tiiiii«TeU7,  haTserer  bMnlonndin  theNOagiris. 
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Taken  oat  of  the  Nilagiri  cairns  by  Mr.  Breeks :— - 


Spearheadi. 

KniTes. 

Sickles. 

Cornelian  beads. 

Potteiy  (varyiiig  in  quality  from 
rery  ooarse  to  fine),  small  ressels 
containing  a  colorless  fluid. 

Miniature  pots  and  weapons. 

Lampa  or  censers. 


Charcoal. 

Bnmt  bones. 

Ashes  and  decomposed  animal  matter. 

Shreds  of  sUk.    (Woollen  cloth  is  found 

in  Europe.) 
Qold  ornaments. 
Parements  on  which  the  buried  articles 

rest. 
Bells. 


Bepreaentations  of  the  bnffalo,  horse^  sheep,  and  deer  are  very 
common.  Colonel  Congreve  writes:  "When  comparing  the 
barrows  of  the  Nflagiris  with  those  in  Dorsetshire  I  omitted 
to  mention  that  in  one  of  those  ancient  Celtic  cemeteries  was 
found  a  yonng  bullock's  head  enclosed  in  a  pcUera  of  earthen- 


ware. 


99 


CHAP.  X. 


AjNTiqUITIBS. 


The  bright  red  glazing  and  the  zigzag  and  harrow-headed 
mouldings  of  some  of  the  urns  are  common  to  both. 


\^0^    liyiPtEMPliT    CPNOREVE. 


Next  in  order — ^because  thej,  too,  have  probably  been  used  as  Xistraens. 
tombs — are  the  Eastvaens.  There  is  less  danger  of  confusion  as 
regards  this  term,  for  in  every  variety — and  there  are  several— 
the  ki8t  or  chest  distinguishes  them.  The  name,  however,  has 
sometimes  been  erroneously  given  to  free-standing  dolmens  or 
cromlechs.  The  hist  is  almost  invariably  formed  of  large  stone 
slabs  so  placed  as  to  enclose  a  square  space  or  vault,  but  the 
aperture  varies  from  a  round  hole  pierced  in  one  side  to  a  large 
space  formed  by  the  absence  of  one  of  the  slabs.  Those  in  the 
Nilagiris  are  of  the  first  kind,  the  upper  edge  of  the  kist  being 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  single  stones.    As  &r  as  is  at  present  known^  they 
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CHAP.  X.    exist  in  only  one  loc&Iity^  on  the  slopes  near  Kdtagiri — close  to 


-J -»^« '  %  m<««*.  -  -  -•,  ^ 


KISTVACN-CONGREVE. 


— SUM. 


Mr.  Breeks  found  them  all  much  alike.  The  size  of  the  chest 
was  about  3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches,  and  the  round 
aperture  varied  from  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  They  had  all 
been  opened^  but  the  earth  within  the  hist  was  mixed  with 
— oontento.  charcoal,  whilst  that  outside  appeared  to  be  the  natural  soil.  A 
broken  dagger  and  some  fragments  of  pottery  are  all  the  *' finds'* 
recorded.  These  were  not  in  the  kist  but  beside  it.  One  of 
the  Kistvaens  described  by  Mr.  Boswell  in  the  Kistna  District 
exactly  corresponds  with  these,  the  pottery  being  in  ''  an  adjacent 
chamber/^  not  in  the  kist.  In  the  plains  Kistvaens  are  said  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  cromlechs,  and  to  be  undoubtedly  tombs. 
In  the  Nilagiris,  although  they  appear  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  cromlechs,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they, 
too,  were  used  as  sepulchres. 

Stone  oirdM.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  these,  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  they  exist  apart  from  cairns,  from  modem  T6da  Aziriams. 
Mr.  Breeks  thinks  that  only  one  isolated  ancient  circle  has  been 
identified  near  the  Paikar^  Tiri^ri-mand,  but  that  there  are 
circles  in  two  places,  which  are  perhaps  neither  kraals  nor  cairns. 
Of  these  he  remarks  : — 

''  They  consist  of  two  or  three  groups  of  circles  of  dry  wallin^^,  to 
the  right  of  the  Seg6r  road,  opposite  Muttandd  mand.  One  of  these 
first  dug  out  appears  to  be  the  kraal  referred  to  in  the  story  of  Eoten. 
It  is  built  on  sheet  rock,  in  some  places  quite  bare,  in  others  covered 
only  by  a  thin  coating  of  turf  and  vegetable  soil.  Near  this  were 
several  circles  joined  together,  some  large  and  some  small.  In  one  of 
the  latter,  about  half  a  foot  below  the  surface,  were  five  small  stones, 
about  12  X  6  X  6  inches  laid  iu  this  form.  Nothing  was  found  within 
or  below  the  stones." 

The  whole  hilUside  was  covered  with  az&rams,  indicating  that 
it  was  an  ancient  burial  ground. 
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A  number  of  old  Az&rams  had   been  opened.     They  contain   CHAP.  X. 
exactly  what  an  acquaintance  with  T6da  customs  of  the  present  t^J^i^^^ 

day  would  lead  one  to  expect.     The  only  difference  being  that  it      

seems  formerly  to  hare  been  the  custom  to  bury  bracelets  and  ^**f»«»- 
other  valuables  with  the  ashes^  instead  of  withdrawing  them  when 
the  burning  has  taken  place  as  is  now  done. 

These  old  Az&rams  supply  one  link  in  the  chain  which  should 
connect  the  cairns  with  the  modem  ones,  but  many  links  are  still 
missings  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  cairns  and  barrows  to 
the  T6das  on  existing  data^  though  they  perhaps  have  a  better 
claim  to  them  than  either  of  the  other  Hill  tribes.  Against  this 
is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Todas  do  not  generally  claim  them^ 
and  that  they  look  on  calmly  at  their  spoliation^  though  they  never 
seem  to  rifle  them-themselves.^ 

These  terms  are  applied  to  monuments  something  like  Kist-  CromieoHs  or 
vaens^  but  above  ground.  They  are  formed  of  stone  slabs  enclosing  ^^"^®M' 
a  chamber^  but  open  at  one  side,  or  in  some  cases  only  of  two 
upright  slabs  with  another  resting  tablewise  upon  them.  They 
generally  occur  in  groups  in  low-lying,  secluded  spots,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  connection  with  the  cairns  and  barrows, 
although  those  with  unsculptured  stones  may  belong  to  the  same 
period.  The  sculptured  ones  are  probably  more  modem.  In 
many  respects  they  recall  Buddhist  reliquaries,'  though  the 
carvings  resemble  those  of  the  Lingayats  in  Mysore,  and  the 
subjects  are  almost  identical  with  some  which  are  found  in  similar 
monuments  in  that  kingdom.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
the  carvings  were  executed  long  after  the  cromlechs  were  built. 

The  principal  groups  are  as  follow : — 

(1.)  Sh61ur.  The  cromlechs  here  have  carvings  on  the  side  — gronpi. 
stones  which,  though  rough  in  execution,  deserve  te^  be 
fully  described  if  only  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
those  described  by  Mr.  Bice  in  his  Manual  of  Goorg 
and  Mysore.  The  slabs  are  divided  into  compartments 
by  a  raised  line  which  forms  a  kind  of  frame  to  each 
picture,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  figures  in  bas-relief. 
In  the  upper  compartment  of  one  stone,  the  central 
figure  is  a  Basava,  or  sacred  bull  of  Siva,  kneeling 
before  a  kind  of  altar  on  which  is  a  rude  representation 
of  a  lingam.  Behind  the  ball  is  a  human  figure, 
probably  meant  for  the  pujdri.  The  rest  of  the  stone 
is  divided  into  compartments  containing  figures  of  men. 

>  The  T^das  are  moreoTer  said  to  lay  claim  to  Bome  of  the  oaimB.  See 
Breeks. 

'  "  The  Baddhist  reform  altered  the  ftmeral  tumulus  into  a  relio  shrine, 
modifying  this,  as  it  did  most  of  the  Turanian  forms  of  utterance,  from  a  literal  to 
a  somewhat  more  spiritual  form  of  expression,  but  leaving  the  meaning  the 
same."— Fbbousson's  History  ofAreh.,  p.  61. 
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CHAP.  X.  They  are  armed  with  spears  and  bows  and  arrows^  and 

Antioditibb.  ^^®  figure  is  on  horse-baok.     The  women  on  the  second 

stone  are  naked  above  the  waist^  and  their  hair  is 

dressed  in  a  knob  on  one  side. 
(2.)  M^i!br.  On  one  of  the  stones  in  this  group  at  the  back 
is  the  only  inscription  of  any  importance  on  the 
Hills.  A  description  of  it  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Breeks'  book.  He  regards  the  subject  as 
a  virgal  (vira-kal  or  hero-stone)  and  a  Mastikkal 
{Maha  Sati  hal,  great  Sati  stone).  It  represents  the 
death  of  a  hero  who  was  killed  by  a  tiger,  and  whose 
wives  performed  sati.  The  inscription  which  is  in 
modem  Tamil  has  been  deciphered  by  Dr.  Pope  as  well 
as  the  broken  condition  of  the  stones  would  admit. 

He  says  :  '^  It  reads  thus  : — '  In  the  Yegnd&nya  of  the  month 
Sittirai  (April-May)  in  the  Aswini  Nak  shetra  the  42nd  cycle  of 
the  Sakayear  1518  (the  character  which  I  suppose  to  be  5  is  1^ 

which  as  a  numeral  is  unknown) for  a  gift  ....  for  a 

tiger this  writing.^  Dr.  Pope  seems  to  think,  it  is  a  grant ; 

and  he  adds  :  ''  Saka  1518,  i.e.,  A.D.  1596,  is  late  enough  for  the 
Badagas,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  know  anything  of  the  crom- 
lechs, and  were  or  professed  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  second 
group  which  was  hidden  among  some  bushes.'^ 

The  Badagas,  however,  do  reverence  some  of  the  hira  kallu^  and 
offer  fruit  and  Sowers  before  them.  This  may  only  be  because 
the  "  subjects  have  generally  some  reference  to  the  worship  of 
Siva.  They  oddly  enough  never  claim  these  stones,  but  say 
sometimes  that  the  unsculptv/rsd  cromlechs  were  the  work  of  their 
ancestors.'^ 

The  other  groups  of  cromlechs  are  as  follow  : — 

(8.)  Group  at  Mdldr.  Only  one  of  these  sculptured,  the 
subject  being  a  double  sati. 

(4.)  A  single  sculptured  cromlech  at  Jakata  Kamb^.  Here 
the  Badagas  perform  an  annual  sacrifice. 

(5.)  A  very  fine  group  of  cromlechs  at  Achenna.  Some  are 
built  into  the  village  kraal  and  used  as  pens  for 
calves. 

(6.)  Group  at  HMai^ru  between  K6tagiri  and    E6dan&d. 

The  sculptures  represent  a  hunting  memorial. 
(7.)  Group  at  K&k^si. 

(8.)  Group  of  sculptured  cromlechs  on  Major  Sweet's  planta- 
tion near  K&t^ri. 

(9.)  One  large  cromlech  sculptured  and  some  small  unsculp- 
tured  ones  at  M^lkunda. 
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Two  gpoapa  haye  been  entirely  deBtroyedj  one  a  "  five-celled  "  CHAP,  x 
dolmen  in  the  direction  of  HfiUkal  Drfig,  which  haa  fortanately  jj^^iJ^tie 
been  described  by  Ur.  Walhonse  *  and  another  near  the  Eindas.      


FIVE-CELLED  SOtMEN 

Aa  a  role,  the  cromlechs  yield  nothing  but  (Wua  hoiia.  kaltva,  — oontenU. 
bat  from  those  in  Major  Sweet's  plantation  some  iron  and  brass 
armlets  were  t^ken  by  Mr.  Breeks,  as  well  as  sickles,  rings,  two 
small  iron  hatchet-heads,  and  a  common  rough  chatty  or  earthen- 
ware pot.  No  bones  or  charcoal  have  been  fonnd,  and  it  isdifficolt 
to  snppose  that  the  cromlechs  were  ever  intended  to  be  used  aa 
sepulchres. 

In  a  work  of  this  description  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  put  —origia. 
forward  theories  concemingtbe  origin  of  these  remains;  indeed  a 
very  meagre  account  of  what  exists  is  all  that  can  be  attempted. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  TiSdas  have  been 
known  to  claim  some  of  the  cairns,  thoaghit  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile their  utter  apathy  when  these  monuments  are  disturbed  .and 
desecrated  with  uiy  genoine  regard  or  veneration  for  them. 
According  to  Mr.  Metz,  the  few  TtSdas  who  have  '*  maintained  that 
the  cairns  were  the  work  of  their  ancestors  "  were  men  who  bad 
been  examined  by  Enn:^>eans,  and  who  had  soon  detected  what 
information  was  desired,  regulating  their  rephes  accordingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  present  mode  of  bnming  and  burial  in 
stone  circles  (azdrams)  as  well  as  the  conical  shape  of  the  B<Sa8 
(temples)  seem  to  connect  them  with  these  remains,  which  are 
clearly  the  work  of  a  Turanian  people. 

As  regards  the  third  class  of  monuments,  none  of  the  present  Sonlptnrod 
inhabitants  of  the  Hdls  are  capable  of  executing  sculptures  of  even  '""'^'''^ 
so  elementary  a  degree  of  art  as  those  on  the  cromlechs.    The 

>  indian  Anti^uarg. 
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OHAP.  Z.  K6tas  alone  possess  the  necessary  tools^  and  they  never  nse  them 
AimqriTiM.  ^^^  *'***  purpose  but  employ  sonlptors  from  the  lower  country  to 

decorate  their  houses.   The  present  customs  of  the  K^rumbas  and 

Irulas  seem  to  point  to  the  use  of  such  structures  as  depositories 
of  either  smooth  water- worn  stones^  to  which  they  attach  a  super- 
stitious reverence^  or  for  stones  which  are  placed  in  sacred  spots  in 
memory  of  the  dead.  No  distinct  traces  of  Buddhism  are  apparent 
in  the  meagre  religion  of  either  race^  but  if^  as  seems  probable^ 
they  occupied  the  low  country  for  centuries  before  they  sought 
shelter  in  the  Hills^  they  must^  whether  their  status  was  as  impor- 
tant as  has  been  thought  or  not^  have  been  more  or  less  affected 
by  that  which  was  the  paramount  religion  of  the  peninsula  from 
B.C.  500  to  A.D.  1000.  Colonel  Congreye  thought  that  he  saw 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Nilagiris  very  clear  traces  of  the  Jain 
religion,  but  he  was  evidently  led  away  by  the  word  Pandya, 
whichhe  took  to  refer  to  the  Pandy  an  kings  of  the  Souths  and  whose 
dominion  he  thought  was  at  one  time  established  over  the  Hills. 
Be  this  as  it  may^  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  word 
is  used  in  a  general  sense^  and  has  no  espedai  reference  either  to 
the  kings  of  Pandya  or  to  the  Pandava  brothers,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  take  the  place  of  the  giants  and  fairies  of  other 
countries,  for  ''  to  them  all  over  India  ancient  mysterious  struc- 
tures are  ascribed.'^^  However,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  burial 
customs  alone  of  the  Kiirnmbas  and  Irulas  some  traces  remain 
of  a  religion  which  has  all  but  died  out  among  them.  In 
Travancore  a  tribe  still  exists  who  make  miniature  cromlechs 
and  place  a  stone  in  them  in  memory  of  each  person  who 
dies.  This  is  held  sacred  and  offerings  made  to  it.  Thst  the  wild 
and  illiterate  people  of  the  Hills  can  tell  nothing  of  the  history 
of  these  monuments  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  replies  that  are  often  elicited  from  compara- 
tively learned  Brahmins  are  remembered.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  be  told  by  such  that  temples  which  cannot  have  been 
erected  before  our  era  are  many  thousands  of  years  old,  and  such 
lapses  of  time  as  ten  or  twenty  centuries  are  counted  but  as  a  span 
in  their  loose  way  of  computing  time.  The  Badaga  name  for  the 
Kistvaens,  Mdurya/ru  M<mi  or  Mauryars'  houses,  may  griye  some 
clue  to  their  orig^.  It  looks  at  least  as  if  they  connected  them 
with  the  dynasty  of  Magada,  though  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  were  erected  by  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom  or 
even  by  their  descendants,  though  both  are  possible.    It  is  well 

1  See  OA£DWSLXi'f  CwmparaJtifoe  Oramma/r  of  tk9  Ikavidum  iMmgwtg—t  p.  594, 
Appendix.  "  To  oaU  aDything  "  a  work  of  the  PancUva''  if  equivalent  to  term-- 
ing  it "  Cyoloinan"  in  Greece,  '*  a  work  of  the  Picts  "  in  Sootkind,  or  "  a  work  of 
Himxod  **  in  Asiatio  Turkey  ;  and  it  meant  only  that  the  struotnre  to  which  the 
name  is  applied  was  erected  in  some  remote  age,  by  a  people  of  i^om  nothing 
is  now  known." 
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known  ihat  Asdka  caused  topes  and  monuments  to  be  erected  far    CHAP.  X, 
beyond  the  actual  limits  of  his  kingdom  and  there  are  also  some  ^^jj^jJIJJJl^ng 

grounds  for  connecting  the  present  Kiirumbas  of  the   Hills  with      

the  Kadamba  B&jas  whose  suzerainty  succeeded  his  in  South  India 
and  who  spread  themselves  over  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula 
some  centuries  later.  But  the  name  may  have  been  learned  in 
Mysore^  and  merely  applied  by  the  Badagas  to  similar  structures 
which  they  found  when  they  came  to  the  Hills. 

Of  these  ruins  there  is  yery  little  to  be  said.  They  are  met  Bmned 
with  not  unfrequently  on  the  plateau,  but  are  not  remarkable  in  ^'^"^f®^ 
any  way.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ruins 
of  modem  huts,  either  as  to  size  or  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
masonry.  Their  age  is  mainly  apparent  by  the  overgrowth  of 
shrubs  and  trees  which  frequently  conceal  them  almost  entirely. 
Those  on  the  largest  scale  are  at  Fairlawns  a  few  miles  from 
Ootacamand,  and  Colonel  Congreve  was  induced  by  the  position 
of  some  of  the  walls  and  by  the  amount  of  ground  they  cover, 
to  suggest  that  they  might  indicate  the  site  of  an  andent 
Capital.  To  me  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  was  once  a 
village  of  gold  diggers  from  the  Waindd,  for  in  this  and  other 
offshoots  of  Nanjan&d  valley  ^  may  be  seen  mounds  of  earth  along 
the  banks  of  the  streams  where  the  soil  has  been  washed  for  gold. 
It  is  possible  at  one  time  that  this  part  of  the  plateau  yielded 
gold  and  as  it  lay  within  the  Kongu  or  Coimbatore  country, 
gold-seekers  from  the  north  and  west  would  have  to  stand  upon 
the  defensive.  This  would  account  for  the  remains  of  a  strong 
fort  under  shelter  of  which  the  village  may  have  sprung  up,^ 
and  may  throw  light  on  the  remarka^  fact  of  the  existence 
on  the  Hills — which,  for  ages  perhaps  before  the  advent  of  the 
Badagas,  were  mere  buffalo-walks — of  an  outcaste  race  of  workers 
in  gold  and  other  metals,  the  Kotas. 

Besides  the  ruins  at  Fairlawns  which  have  not  been  clearly  Forta. 
identified,  three  forts  originally  existed,  two  of  which  are 
still  in  a  &ir  state  of  preservation.  The  one  best  known  is 
situated  on  summit  of  the  Hulikal  Drdg  and  commands  the 
Coonoor  ghdt  and  the  low  country  about  Coimbatore.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Tippu  during  his  wars  with  the  English  as 
a  stronghold  for  his  prisoners,  and  among  the  stories  of  his  cruelties 
is  one  which  charges  him  with  hurUng  some  of  them  from  the 
top  when  he  found  it  expedient  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  these 
stories  are  probably  pure  fictions. 

'  One  of  these  is  the  valley  behind  Biahopsdown  and  Femhill,  the  Tdda  name 
of  which  is  Punthnt,  or  gold-thnt  (?),  pat,  village.  Mr.  Brongh- Smyth,  the  emi- 
nent Anstralian  Mining  Engineer,  who  recently  examined  the  Fairlawns  Yalleyi 
expressed  a  firm  opinion  that  it  contained  ancient  gold  workings. 

'  Bee  Madr<iB  J(y%mal  of  LUerahtre  and  Seienee,  No.  8^  1847;  p.  97'  Article  oa 
'*  Antiquities  of  the  Neilgherriee  "  by  Oolonel  Congreve. 
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CHAP.  X.        The  second  fort  is  in  the  T6danid  near  the  Segfir  Pass  and  is 
called  Mdl^kota  or  old  fort. 

The  site  of  the  third,  called  Udiar&ya,  is  near  K6tagiri,  but 
although  the  position  is  known  no  mins  remain. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Hills  that  these  three  forts  were  once 
occupied  by  three  B&jas  who  ruled  oyer  the  whole  of  the 
Nilagiris,  and  that  they  were  only  strengthened  by  Haider  Ali  and 
used  in  his  wars  and  subsequently  in  those  of  his  son. 

In  the  Kongu-d6sa  B&jakal  ^  mention  is  made  of  a  NUagiri 
durga  which  was  taken  by  Hari-vari-d^vai  a  king  of  the  Gh6Ia 
kingdom,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  this  really  applies  to  one 
of  the  forts  already  mentioned. 

As  the  architectural  remains  are  closely  connected  with  those  of 
the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Coimbatore,  I  append  a  memorandum 
regarding  them  by  Mr.  William  Fraser,  District  Engineer,  G)imba- 
tore,  (1859).  Madras  Jotimal  ofLiteraUire  and  Science,  May  1860. 

Memoram^dum  on  the  interesting  memorials  of  antiquity  in  the 

Ooimhatore  District^ 

The  memorials  of  antiquity  in  the  Coimhatore  District^  although 
numerous,  are  not  striking.  The  very  ancient  memorials  consist  of, 
80  far  as  I  have  seen, 

I.  Cromlechs, 
XL  Sepulchral  tumuli, 
III.  Pillar  stones, 
ly.  Stone  circles. 

The  memorials  of  more  modem  times 


I.  Temples, 

n.  Ports, 
m.  Palaces, 
ly.  Bock  inscriptions, 

V.  Manuscripts. 

2.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  Indian  antiquities,  I  have 
designated  these  remains  by  the  names  given  to  similar  objects 
in  other  countries.  These  names  are  probably  correct,  for  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  Celtic  antiquities  can  fail  to  be  strtfck  with 
the  similarity  between  them  and  the  ancient  remains  scattered  oyer 
this  district. 

Cromlsghs. 
8.  Some  of  the  cromlechs  I  have  seen  in  this  district  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  Ireland :  three  or  more  stones  placed  upright,  and 
over  ihem  a  larg^  flat  stone  placed  so  as  to  form  a  small  rude  chamber. 

1  Maa/roB  Lit  Journal,  No.  82, 1847. 

'  Mr.  FraBer's  remarks  on  stone  ciroles  are  confined  to  those  on  the  Nflagiris 
and  oontain  nothing  of  importance.  The  remarks  on  the  other  memorialsi  look 
loflcriptionB  excepted,  are  also  not  note-worthy. — ^Bd. 
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I  do  not  allude  to  the  numeroas  small  baildings  of  this  type,  fonned    GHAP.  X. 
with  dressed  stones,  and  generally  having  one  or  two  figures  of  Hindu  ^„„quitik8. 

deities  carred  upon  them,  but  to  those  of  a  much  ruder  description,       

formed  with  unhewn  stone,  and  without  any  carving  or  inscriptions* 

4-  In  one  respect  these  cromlechs  differ  from  those  in  the  British 
Islands. 

The  latter  are  ruder  in  construction :  the  upright  stones  are  often 
without  any  particular  form,  as  if  they  intended  merely  to  support  the 
top  stone. 

The  number  of  supports  too,  varies  greatly,  sometimes  only  three, 
sometimes  six ;  and  thus  the  chamber  is  variable  and  rude  in  form. 

The  cromlechs  in  this  district  are,  on  the  contrary,  formed  with 
carefully  selected  flat  stones  placed  on  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  chamber 
nearly  square  and  nearly  completely  enclosed. 

The  covering  stones  have  not  so  decided  a  slope  as  have  those  of  the 
cromlechs  of  the  British  Isles* 

5*  Of  unmistakable  cromlechs,  I  have  seen  not  more  than  six* 

Four  of  these  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Baw&ni  and  Moy&r  Bivers ; 
and  two  in  the  valley  of  the  Noyel  Biver  or  the  Bolamampatti  Valley : 
one  of  the  latter  is  close  to  the  road  from  Goimbatore  to  Dambrap41e- 
yam  and  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Goimbatore. 

These  two  are  remarkable  for  having,  in  a  stone  forming  one  side  of 
the  chamber,  an  oval  shaped  hole  about  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter. 

6.  Major  Hamilton  when  he  visited  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Anamalais  discovered  a  cromlech  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the 
Bolamampatti  Valley* 

It  is  on  the  east  side  of,  and  about  400  yards  from,  the  Tora  Eidavu 
Biver,  about  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Ponachi. 

I  did  not  see  this  cromlech,  but  having  seen  Major  Hamilton's  sketch 
and  heard  his  description,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  real  crom- 
lech. 

SiPULCHRAL  Tumuli. 

7*  These  are  found  in  every  part  of  this  district — ^in  the  cultivated 
plains — ^in  the  lands  that  have  been  irrigated  for  hundreds  of  years — 
around  the  base  of  the  Anamalais — in  the  deep  gorges  at  the  foot 
of  the  Nilgiris — and  in  the  now  untrodden  unhealthy  jungles  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Baw4ni  and  Moy&r,  I  have  found  these  sepulchral  tumuli, 
with  their  kistvaens,  cinerary  urns,  and  the  other  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  tumuli  that  are  scattered  over  Northern  and 
Western  Europe. 

8.  These  tumuli  are  not  generally  found  isolated  or  singly  here 
and  there.  In  some  places  10  or  12  acres  are  covered  with  them ;  and 
these  burial  places  |ure  so  close  to  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  country  must,  at  one  time,  have 
been  thickly  peopled :  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  could  be  the 
results  of  the  occasional  visits  of  a  nomadic  race. 

9.  By  far  the  finest  specimens  of  these  remainsi  that  I  have  seen, 
are  in  the  valley  of  the  Moyir. 
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CHAP.  X.        Generally,  the  tnmnli  are  not  much  raised  above  the  snrfaoe  of  the 
ANTrotm-iEs.  ^*^^ '  along  the  Moj^  many  of  them  are  raised  eight  or  nine  feet  and 
each  tamnlns  is  snrronnded  by  a  stone  circle. 

10.  In  some  places  there,  is  one  tamnli  mnch  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  snrronnded  by  a  larger  circle  of  larger  stones,  flat,  placed  on  edge, 
and  standing  about  three  feet  above  the  gpronnd. 

11.  In  every  instance  there  is  a  large  flat  stone  opon  the  top  of  the 
tnmnlns ;  in  a  very  few  cases  I  have  seen  two  within  one  circle  ;  and 
I  presume  each  covered  a  kistvaen,  as  was  the  case  in  all  (perhaps 
100)  that  I  have  seen  open. 

Some  of  the  covering  stones  contained  150  to  200  cubic  feet. 

12.  The  kistvaens  in  these  tumuli  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
found  in  Europe :  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length  and  two  to  three  in 
width ;  thus  evidently  intended  for  the  reception  either  of  cinerary 
remains,  or  of  bodies  in  a  sitting  posture :  a  mode  of  burial  still  observed 
by  lingadhiLris  and  others.  The  dimensions  given  above  are  those 
that  generally  prevail ;  but  I  have  seen  some  much  larger :  there  is  a 
very  large  one  in  a  rice  field  near  Goimbatore  close  to  the  new  road 
to  the  Bailway  Station :  they  are  all,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  placed  east 
and  west. 

18.  I  opened  one  of  the  tumuli  in  the  valley  of  the  Moy&r,  it 
contained  the  usual  cinerary  urns  of  baked  clay,  with  portions  of 
calcined  and  uncalcined  human  bones — I  have  been  told  that  pieces  of 
metal  have  been  found  in  some  but  I  never  saw  any. 

14.  Very  many  cinerary  urns  have  been  collected  by  the  Railway 
Engineers,  as  their  works  laid  open  hundreds  of  tumuli.  The  Collector 
of  ihis  district,  too,  had  and  still  has  a  considerable  number. 

They  are  of  various  shapes,  and  in  size  they  vary  from  two  or  three 
feet  to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter :  some  are  rudely  ornamented, 
usually  by  wavy  parallel  lines  ;  but  none  that  I  have  seen  are  in  this 
respect  equal  to  those  in  European  collections  :  I  once  thought  I  had 
discovered  a  black  glaaed  one,  but,  on  closer  inspection,  I  found  that 
the  polished  surface  had  been  produced  by  friction. 

15.  Of  the  origin  of  these  tumuli  the  same  tradition  is  found  iu 
every  part  of  the  district.  That  they  are  the  houses  of  a  race  of 
Pigmies  called  Panddra,  who,  having  angered  the  gods,  were  punished 
by  fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven :  that  they  sought  protection  in 
their  houses  and  pulled  these  huge  stones  over  them. 

16*  The  people  have  no  veneration  for  these  remains,  not  even  the 
Erulars  and  Kurambers,  who  inhabit  the  jungles  around  the  hills  and 
who  are  so  like  the  descendants  of  aborigines.  The  only  feeling  they 
have  about  them  is  fear,  that  the  spirits  of  the  Pandtiras  might  visit 
them  if  they  interfered  with  their  graves.  * 

PiLLAB  Stonbs. 

17*  In  a  country  where  boundaries  are  still  marked  with  pillar 
stones,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  this  class  of  memorial  would 
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be  nmneroas ;  such  is  the  case  in  Coimbatore^  pillar  stones,  marking    CHAP.  X. 
boundaries,  are  found  everywhere.  ANTiquwiBs. 

Most  of  them  are  dressed  stones :  some  are  inscribed,  and  many  have       

carvings  of  Hindn  figures  upon  them. 

18*  Occasionally  other  pillar  stones  are  met  with,  which  seem  to 
have  been  raised  to  commemorate  some  gallant  deed  in  the  destroction 
of  tigers,  as  they  are  carved  with  representations  of  struggles  between 
these  animals  and  human  beings.  There  are  many  of  these  through- 
out the  district. 

19.  I  found  one  half  of  an  inscribed  pillar  stone  a  short  time  ago  in 
an  irrigation  channel  near  the  base  of  the  Anamalais.  So  far  as  we  could 
make  out  the  inscription,  from  the  one  half  that  was  present,  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  a  large  tract  of  jungle  had  been  granted  to  some  person 
by  a  T&ji  who  reserved  to  himself  certain  privileges ;  this  inscription 
is  evidently  very  old.  I  have  directed  search  to  be  made  for  the  other 
half. 

20.  All  these  pillar  stones  are,  however,  comparatively  modem, 
and  have  yet  to  exist  for  a  few  centuries  before  they  become  what  is 
generally  understood  by  the  name.  They  are  evidently  of  a  date  long 
posterior  to  that  of  the  cromlechs  and  tumuli.  I  have,  however,  met 
with  pillar  stones  which  I  consider  coeval  with  those  monuments  of 
antiquity— rude,  unhewn  stones  having  an  unmistakable  fanuly  like- 
ness to  the  Leagans  of  Ireland,  the  hoar  stones  of  Scotland,  and  the 
hoar  stones  of  England. 

21.  In  a  thick  jungle  in  the  valley  of  the  Kddangiri,  a  tributary  of 
the  Baw&ni,  there  are  two  or  three  of  these  stones  at  a  place  called 
Kutirai  Kuttu^  PaJam,  and  there  is  a  good  specimen  about  nine  or  ten 
feet  in  height  in  the  valley  of  the  Bawini  near  the  village  of  Sdnda- 
patd. 

22.  In  the  valley  of  the  Moyir  near  a  place  called  M&ng&du  there 
are  two- 

Bock  Insosiftioxs. 

4f8.  I  have  met  with  but  one,  near  Anamalai :  it  is  cut  in  a  flat 
rock,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  my  seeing  it,  had  been  used  by  the 
villagers  to  beat  out  grain  upon. 

49*  It  is  in  old  Tamil,  and  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  had  been  granted  for  the  support  of  the  Anamalai  Temple, 
and  pronouncing  anathemas  against  any  one  who  should  deprive  the 
temple  of  those  lands*  The  temple  was  demolished  by  Tippu,  who 
I  suppose  by  appropriating  the  lands  earned  the  anathema  in  full. 

By  beating  grain  upon  it  a  portion  of  the  inscription  has  been 
destroyed. 

I  directed  a  low  wall  to  be  built  around  it. 

1  The  "  Kattn  "  here  does  not  refer  to  huUding  —  bnt  to  tying.  The 
Erulan  who  live  near,  say  it  is  named  from  a  tradition,  handed  down  by  their 
fathers,  that  a  small  band  of  predatory  horsemen  who  were  dralking  in  thia 
valley  tied  their  horses  to  these  stones. 

In  an  adjoining  valley  called  Kalkatta  Falam,  there  are  about  20  sepnldhral 
tnmolL 
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Sketch  of  the  history  of  peninsular  India. — Early  race  moyements. — Early 
religions  of  the  peninsula. — Relation  of  early  hill-tribes  to  race  morements. — 
Divisions  of  Sonth  India. — Konga  or  Chera. — Chdlas. — Kadamba  dynasty. — 
Hoysakb  Bellila. — ^Vijayanagar. — Mysore. — Fall  of  Seringapatam. — Malayilam« 
— Early  Portognese  Missionaries. 

CHAP.  XI.  Although  the  Nilagiris^  prior  to  our  occupation^  have  no  history^ 
^  that  is^  no  written  record  of  the  changes  in  the  varying  peoples 

HisTOBT.  who  have  found  a  refuge  on  their  heights  from  the  turmoils  of 
the  open  lands  below^  or  of  their  doings^  yet^  from  their  peculiar 
geographical  position^  they  possess  an  interest  for  the  historian 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  moyements  and  development 
of  the  principal  races  of  the  south.  The  Nilagiri  mountain-block* 
stands  f  orth^  not  only  as  a  divider  of  winds  and  waters,  but  also 
as  a  divider  of  races  and  peoples^  or^  viewed  in  another  way^  as 
a  pillar  marking  their  point  of  contact^  just  as  it  marks  the  point 
of  union  of  the  great  mountain  systems  of  peninsular  India. 

Around  its  base,  from  the  earliest  ages^  contending  tribes  and 
nations  have  struggled^  the  men  of  the  north  with  the  men  of  the 
souths  and  each  and  both  of  these  with  the  people  of  the  west^ 
whilst  in  its  wild  recesses  remnants  of  savage  races  have  found  a 
place  of  shelter  and  a  home.  To  its  south  is  the  high  road  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast^  the  great  Palgh&t  Pass  through  which 
the  Dravidians^  pushed  their  way  into  Malabar ;  to  its  north  the 
Gajalhatti  Pass^  through  which  the  same  people  pressed  upwards 
into  the  table-lands  of  Mysore ;  to  its  west  Kark6r  and  other 
passesj  through  which  the  Malay&lams  penetrated  into  Waindd. 
But  the  tide  of  conquest  was  ever  rising  and  fallings  and  down- 
wards firom  Mysore  or  upwards  from  Malabar  marched  the 
avengers  of  these  conquests. 

Though  small  the  area  of  the  Nilagiris^  yet  it  has  probably  at  one 
and  the  same  time  been  divided  between  the  three  great  historic 
races  of  the  south — ^the  Tamnlians^  the  Malay&lams^  and  the 
Kanarese — and  consequently  its  history  combines  in  a  measure 
that  of  Coimbatore^   Malabar  and  Mysore^    whose  inhabitants 


^  They  also  entered,  perhaps  later,  from  the  extreme  south  by  Cape  Gomorin. 
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consist  for  the  most  part  of  these  races;  nor  can  the  tale  be  satis-  CHAP.  n. 
factorily  told  until  the    historical    material  of   each  of  these      ^aiult 
provinces   has    been    folly    recorded  and  analysed.    That    of     History. 
Mysore  has  hitherto  engrossed  the  greater  share  of  attention;      — 
that  of  Coimbatore  and  of  Malabar  has  not  as  yet  been  pieced 
together. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavored  briefly  to 
narrate  the  most  important  known  facts  regarding  the  tribes 
residing  on  the  Nilagiris  and  the  existing  monaments  thereon. 

From  these  data  three  important  conclusions  may^  perhaps^  be 
derived  :  firstly^  that  these  hills  were  once  occupied  by  a  race, 
the  builders  of  the  cairns  and  barrows,  who  spread  themselves 
more  completely  over  their  surface  than  any  of  the  existing 
tribes,  but  whether  their  occupation  was  prior  to,  or  contempo- 
raneous  with,  that  of  one  or  more  of  the  extant  tribes,  or  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  Dravidians,  is  uncertain ;  secondly,  that  at 
least  one  race  exists,  the  Todas,  who  migrated  thither  without 
being  subjected  in  any  way  to  Brahmanical  religious  influences, 
but  whether  they  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  rest  of  the  Dravidian 
races  of  the  peninsula  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  proven, 
though  it  is  highly  probable ;  and  lastly,  that  the  race  which  has 
exercised  the  longest  and  most  powerful  influence  on  the  Nila- 
giris, and  which  first  tilled  the  soil  extensively,  is  the  Elanarese. 

At  the  dawn  of  Indian  history  we  find  the  greater  portion  of 
India,  south  of  the  Yindya  mountains  and  of  the  Nerbadda  river, 
occupied  by  races  who  probably  spoke  dialects  of  one  language 
—Dravidian— whilst  to  the  east  and  west  in  Orissa  and  North 
Konkan  the  inhabitants  already  spoke  dialects  of  the  tongue  of 
their  Aryan  conquerors.  Among  these  Dravidian  races  there 
probably  was  at  least  one  race  differing  in  religion  and  possibly  in 
language  from  the  aborigines,  known  as  the  Ndgas,^  said  to  be  a 
Scythian  people  who  worshipped  the  serpent  and  took  it  for  their 
national  emblem.  These  Dravidian  ^  races  are  now  represented 
by  the  Tamils,  the  Telugus,  the  Malaydlams,  and  the  Tulu  and 
Kodugu-speaking  peoples,  and  by  the  more  or  less  uncivilized 
races  whose  idioms  are  known  as  T6da,  K6ta,  Gond,  Kh6nd,  Or^on, 
and  R&jmahal,  who  occupy  mainly  the  highlands  of  the  Dekhan. 
These  hill  people  are  all  regarded  as  Dravidians  as  opposed  to  K61a- 
rians, — ^the  generic  appellation  of  tribes  speaking  dialects  allied  to 
the  language  of  the  K61s, — in  great  measure  by  reason  of  the 
proved  Dravidian  nature  of  their  speech  and  the  absence  of  any 


>  The  YiTBoas  appeared  in  the  aonth  much  later.    See  the  delightful  aooonnt 
of  theae  strangen  in  Dr.  Huimn's  Otmm,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  V. 

*  Bee  Dr.  Calowbll's  Qrammtur  qf  Dranfidian  L€Mguage»  in  Introdnotion. 
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CHAP.  XI.  traces  of  another  lang^uage ;  and  if  unity  of  language  were  the  only 
test  of  identity  of  race  and  origin^  then  the  wilder  races  are  very 
properly  placed  in  the  same  family  of  men  as  their  more  civilized 
neighbours  who  use  a  cognate  language ;  but  whether  the  evidence 
drawn  from  the  religion,  manners^  customs,  and  physical  peculiari- 
ties of  some  of  these  tribes  bears  out  fully  this  assumption  is  by 
some  still  regarded  as  an  open  question,  though  we  find  no  certain 
traces  of  an  older  and  essentially  diverse  people;  for  with  wholly 
savage  peoples  it  is  conceivable  that  a  race  might  disappear 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  language  in  the  speech  of  its  sup- 
planters,  or  adopt  that  of  its  conquerors,  losing  every  trace  of  its 
original  tongue. 

These  wilder  Dravidian  races  appear,  as  the  curtain  of  history 
rises,  to  be  occupying  the  highlands  and  mountains  of  the 
Dekhan,  especially  its  western  and  southern  borders  and  the  upper 
tracts  of  the  Ooddvari  and  Kistna  rivers.  *^  At  any  rate  it 
appears  probable  from  the  classical  Geography,''  remarks  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,^  '^  as  well  as  the  imperfect  character  and  general 
tenor  of  the  traditions  regarding  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  that 
a  considerable  tract  of  country  between  the  Ooddva/ri  and  Kistna 
rivers  from  the  sea  coast  eastwards  continued,  to  a  comparatively 
modem  date,  in  the  possession  of  scattered  and  barbarous  tribes, 
or  an  untenanted  expanse  of  mountain  and  forest,  such  as  it  was 
when  Bdma,  with  his  wife  and  brother,  resided  in  a  cottage  of 
leaves  near  the  sources  of  the  G6d&vari.''  But  although  fierce 
and  wild  tribes  occupied  these  forests  and  jungles,  yet  in  the 
richer  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  and  on  the  plains  near  the  coast 
were  people,  dwelling  in  towns,  far  more  advanced  in  civilization 
and  the  arts,  who  were  engaged  in  commerce,  the  highway  of 
which  was  the  Arabian  Sea  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  but  there  are 
no  ruins  to  evidence  to  what  degree  of  civilization  they  had 
attained.  Meanwhile  we  find  the  Aryans  pushing  down  along 
the  east  and  west  coast,  their  course  along  the  sea-board  being 
comparatively  easy,  and  finally  forcing  their  way  from  central 
Hindostan  in  a  direct  line  southwards  through  the  Dekhan. 
But  the  resistance  of  the  tribes  in  possession  appears  to  have 
been  so  determined  that,  although  at  last  the  power  and 
civilization  of  the  Aryans  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
more  fertile  and  open  portions  of  the  Dekhan,  and  gradually 
extended  to  the  most  southern  portions  of  the  Peninsula  and 
even  to  Ceylon,  yet  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  much  of 
their  religion  and  many  of  their  customs.     The  Aryan  invaders 


^  J>e$onpUv0  CatoloyiM,  Vol.  I»  p.  xoiz. 
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were  probably  led  by  Elshatriya  chiefs,  though  it  may  be  their  chap.  xi. 
advent  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  some  holy  rishi  or  sage,  who  early 
sought  seclusion  in  the  forests  of  the  south  or  escape  from  the  Histoky. 
religious  dissensions  of  his  native  country.  To  these  pale-faced 
immigrants  the  wild  and  black  tribes  of  the  country  appeared 
monstrous  and  horrible.  Hence  with  romantic  exaggeration  they 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  giants  (As6ras),^  monkeys 
(Yanaras),  and  demons  (Bakshasas).  Indian  legend  and  poetry 
are  full  of  the  conflicts,  with  varpng  fortune,  between  the  incomers 
and  the  people  of  the  soil,  and  again  between  these  settlers  and 
still  later  comers,  who  were  often  inspired  by  the  reforming  zeal  of 
the  Brahmans.  For  as  the  warlike  Kshatriyas  prevailed  over  the 
aborigines,  so  they  in  their  turn  yielded  to  the  power  of  these  religi- 
ous enthusiasts ;  but  gradually  they  brought  the  Kshatriya  chiefs 
and  the  leaders  of  the  aboriginal  races  under  their  power  and, 
whilst  leaving  to  such  iiie  headship  of  their  people,  succeeded  in 
giving  to  prince  and  subject  alike  their  civilization,  such  as  it  was, 
but  along  with  it  imposing  the  yoke  of  Brahmanical  law  and 
religion,  whilst  those  who  would  not  bow  before  the  invader, 
whether  Elshatriya  or  Brahman,  became  outcastes,  or  if  they 
preserved  their  independeiice  it  was  in  isolation  and  retirement. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  such  independence  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  Coorgs^  who,  aided  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their 
country,  not  only  repelled  for  long  ages  the  invasion  of  armies, 
but  also  the  subtle  inroads  of  the  Brahmans,  who  up  to  this  day 
have  never  been  able  to  found  a  colony  in  Coorg.  Here  and 
there  chiefs  of  the  wilder  Dravidian  races  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  invaders,  as  for  example  the  Kdrumbas,  rose  again  to 
power,  but  this  they  obtained,  or  at  least  retained  only  in  so  far 
as  they  sought  the  aid  of  the  church  of  the  immigrant  Aryan 
sacerdotalists  and  brought  their  people  under  its  influence.  At 
times  probably  the  Brahmans  made  use  of  such  converts  to 
overthrow  the  hated  Kshatriyas,  and  along  with  them  their 
Buddhist  or  Jaina  rivals. 

What  was  the  religion  of  the  peninsula  prior  to  the  arrival  of  E^iy  i«H. 
the  Aryans  from  the  north  there  is  little  to  show,  but  it  was  pro-  S^ni^ia.  * 
bably  rude  and  similar  to  those  still  prevailing  among  aboriginal 
tribes  who  have  come  but  little  into  contact  with  these  immi- 
grants, viz.,  veneration  for  the  Lingam,  the  emblem  of  life  and 
power ;  reverence  for  household  and  village  divinities ;  and  also 
among  some  tribes  respect  for  the  serpent.  This  serpent  worship 
was  especially  prevalent  in  Mysore ;  ^'  there  is  scarcely  a  village 

1  This  xuune  still  Ungen  in  wild  kill  tribes,  Malsir's  Lord*  of  the  HiUs ;  in 
Malabar,  Buchanan's  Journey,  Vol.  II,  p.  6. 
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CHAP.  XI.  in  that  State  in  which  there  are  not  effigies  of  the  serpent  carded 
eIblt  ^  stone^  erected  on  a  raised  platform  near  the  entrance  for  the 
History,  adoration  of  the  public.''  ^  The  same  is  the  case  in  Coimbatore ; 
but  the  Nilagiris^  as  already  stated,  possess  no  such  stones,  though 
representations  of  the  serpent  are  occasionally  met  with  among 
those  of  other  animals  on  the  pottery  in  the  cairns*  The  conclu- 
sion therefore  seems  to  be^  either  that  the  Hills  were  not  yet 
occupied  when  the  Nigas  possessed  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
for  had  this  been  the  case  it  is  probable  that  these  enterprising 
serpent  worshippers  would  have  brought  the  dwellers  tiiereon 
under  their  power^  or  that  the  people  of  a  country  where  the 
serpent's  bite  is  not  death  cared  not  to  take  measures  to 
propitiate  this  reptile.  The  sustainer  of  life^  the  bufj^o^  never 
lacked  reverencers. 

The  story  of  B&ma — the  scene  of  some  of  whose  exploits  was  in 
Mysore^  and  in  whose  history  eyen  the  Todas^  as  before  mentioned^ 
claim  a  place^  asserting  that  they  were  the  palanquin-bearers  ^ 
of  the  giant  Bdvaua  and  were  expelled  from  Ijanka^ — would 
Qeem  to  indicate  that  the  early  religions  of  the  peninsula,  such 
as  they  were^  were  not  formulated  or  organized.  B&ma  meets 
in  his  march  no  walled  cities^  no  temples,  no  priests.  His 
enemies  are  monkeys  and  serpents,  demons  and  giants,  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey.^  His  aim  is  to  rescue  the  holy  ascetics, 
of  whom  Agastiya  is  the  chief,  from  such  enemies.  Aa  an 
evidence,  however,  that  at  this  mythic  period  either  the  sub- 
jacent country  was  not  thickly  peopled,  or  that  missionaries 
had  not  obtained  a  footing  therein,  the  Nilagiris  and  also  the 
neighbouring  hills,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  possess  no  sacred 
hill  bearing  testimony,  like  the  Agastiyamal^  in  Tinnevelly,  to  the 
devotion  and  piety  of  some  saint.  The  spread  of  the  Aiyan  cults 
seems  to  have  been  very  gradual,  but  that  of  Brahmanism  was 
especially  slow  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula ;  and  although  the 
Aryanised  inhabitants  of  the  richer  and  more  accessible  parts  of 
the*  country  along  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  ooastff — ^the 
revolution  in  the  former  preceding  that  in  the  latter  tract — were 
gradually  Brahmanised  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era^ 
the  extension  of  this  system  to  the  Camatic  country  was  probably 
much  later ;  in  &ct  there  is  no  certain  proof  that  Brahmanism  was 
ever  established  there  until  the  overthrow  of  Buddhism  in  the 
tenth  century  and  the  missionary  enterprise  of  Sankya  Acharya. 

^  My»or$  Qcu^tteer,  Vol.  I,  p.  SS8. 

'  The  tradition  iB  remarkable  as  existing  among  a  tribe  of  herdsmen,  who 
would  not  be  likely  to  invent  it.  It  existed  amongst  the  Tddas  when  Europeans 
«x6t  visited  the  Hills. 

*  WusoN'fl  I>e»enpiive  OaUUofu^,  YoL  I,  Introdnotion. 
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Whether  or  not  Buddhism,  and  simnltaneonsly  or  subsequently   CHAP.  XI. 
Jainism/  had  made  much  progress  in  the  south  peninsula  prior  to      su^ 
the  introduction  of  Brahmanism  is  doubtful;  but  if  the  intro-     Hutobt. 
duction  of  Brahmanism  is  placed  about  the  Christian  era,  it  pro-      — 
bably  succeeded  these  religions  in  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
peninsula,  and  certainly  in  the  Dekhan ;  for  we  know  that  Bud- 
dhism had  been  extending  its  domain  rapidly  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.C.,  and  that  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Asoka's  reign 
(B.C.  245)    Buddhist  missionaries  were  sent  to  M&hishamanda- 
lam  (perhaps  Mysore)  and  to  "WdniwAsi  or  B&nawdsi,  the  capital 
of  the  Kadamba  dynasty,  on  the  river  Varada,  north  of  Mysore.' 
The  home  of  Buddhism  and  of  Jainism  in  the  south  was  probably 
Mysore  and  Kdmdta  generally,  but  undoubtedly  Buddhism '  and 
still  more  certainly  Jainism  spread  over  the  tracts  further  south. 
Buddhism  probably  lingered  in  Mysore  until  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  whilst  Jainism  is  not  yet  extinct.'     The  Jain  faith  was 
very  prevalent  in  Mysore,  increasing  in  power  as  Buddhism 
declined,  becoming  predominant  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.     Its  power  fell  with  the  conversion  of  Yishnu 
Yarddhana,  the  Hoysala  Bellfla  king,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

*^  The  rock  inscription  at  Srilvana  Belg61a,^  which  describes  the 
migration  of  a  body  of  Jains  from  Ujjayani  under  the  leadership  of 
Badra  B&hu  in  about  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  seems  to  record  the  period 
of  their  first  introduction  into  Mysore.  Of  the  history  of  their  settle- 
ment in  this  country  little  is  known,  but  the  oldest  authentic  inscrip- 
tions* of  the  south  show  them  to  have  long  held  an  infioential 
position  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  all  the  earliest 
literature  is  Jain.  Three  Chera  king^  of  Kongu  ia  the  first  and  second 
centuries  had  a  Jain  guru,  and  Jains  were  gurus  to  the  same  line  of 
kings  down  to  the  fifth  century.  A  Jain  named  Akalanka  confuted 
the  Buddhists  at  the  court  of  Hemasitala  in  Slanchi  in  788,  and  a 
century  later,  Amogha  Varsha,  king  of  Elanchi,  had  as  his  guru 
Jinasenachirya,  reputed  as  the  author  of  the  chief  Jain  puranas.  The 
state  of  Humcha,  Shimoga  District^  founded  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 

>  The  Jaiiu  are  distiiigoiflhed  from  the  Buddhiste  by  the  rejection  of  the  doo* 
trine  of  Nirrina  ftnd  hj  the  worship  of  saints,  or  Thirthankaras ;  bat,  like  Bud- 
dhists, thejr  are  divided  into  monks  and  laymen.  Some  of  these  Jain  monks  went 
stark  naked.  The  moral  code  of  the  Jains  is  expressed  in  five  maha-vrotoB  or 
great  duties — ^xefraining  flrom  ii^jorj  to  life,  trath,  honestj,  ohastitj,  and  freedom 
fkom  worldly  desire.  There  are  fonr  dhormoi  or  merits— liberality,  gentleness^ 
piety,  and  penance ;  and  three  soorts  of  reatrainte--govemmflnt  of  the  toogae^  of 
the  mind,  and  of  the  person. 

*  See  Cunningham's  Ancient  Orography,  Southern  India.  Hnen  Thsang  did  not 
yisit^the  Mysore  country  or  mention  it,  but  proceeded  north-west  from  OoDJereram 
to  Konkanapma,  probably  Andgnndi  on  the  Tnngabadra,  opposite  to  the  site  of 
Vijayanagar. 

*  There  are  still  18,000  Jains  in  the  provfnoe. 

*  In  Hassan,  Mysore.    Here  is  the  gigantic  im^ge  of  Qomatesrafs. 

*  Mercara  PUte»-/ndian  AnO^tiei^  I,  868. 
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CHAP.  XI.  centvry  was  Jain  and  so  oontiimed  till  the  eleventh.    The  E[alaohnrya 

Early       ^^K^  ^^  ^^  twelfth  century  were  Jains,  and  the  Hoysala  BeU^la  kings 

History,     to  Yishnn  Yarddhana  belonged  to  the  name  faith.      The  conversion  of 

this  monarch  to  the  Yaishnava  faith  in  1117,  and  the  establishment  of 

the  Lingayet  form  of  Siva  faith  at  Kalyana  about  1160,  put  an  end  to 
Jain  predominance  in  Mysore  as  a  state  religion,  though  the  Yijayanagar 
kings  extended  a  partial  favor  to  it,  especially  in  Kanara  and  the  west." 
Mysore  Gazetteer^  Yol.  1,  page  371. 

How  near  the  Jain  cult  approached  the  Nllagiris  is  evidenced  by 
the  &ct  that  one  of  the  seats  of  Jainism  was  M&I^ydr  near  Gundel- 
pet  on  the  road  from  the  Nflagiris  to  Mysore^  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Akalanka  referred  to  above^  who  procured  the  expulsion  of 
the  Buddhists  fi'om  South  India.  The  absence  of  traces  of  Bud- 
dhists and  Jains  in  the  Nllagiris  tends  to  show  that  these  mountains 
were  but  sparsely  populated  during  their  supremacy^  and  further 
that  though  the  Toda  customs  have  some  strange  resemblance  to 
those  of  these  religionists^  yet  they  would  appear  to  be  anterior 
to  the  formulating  of  their  creeds. 

But  before  the  fall  of  Jainism  the  old  lingam  or  phallic  worship 
of  the  ante- Aryan  races^  which  had  been  developed  in  the  north 
to  an  organized  cult  under  the  name  of  Sivaism^  continuing  the 
worship  of  Siva,  the  destroyer^  and  of  Ddrga^  the  earth-mother^ 
known  also  as  -Parvati  or  Bhav&ni/  had  been  revived.  In  the 
south  this  regenerated  religion  was  preached  by  Sankya  Achdrya^ 
the  apostle  of  Sivaism  and  the  founder  of  the  Sm&rta  sect.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cranganur  in  Malabar^  and  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Nambiiiri  Brahmans.  His  ei*a  was  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  A.D.  His  work  was  the  abolition  of  Jainism  and  the 
reformation  of  the  Brahmans.     Professor  Wilson  *  remarks  :— 

"  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  prevalent  division  of  the 
Hindu  &ith  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  establishment  appears  to  have 
been  the  worship  of  8iva^  and  the  traditions  of  the  different  countries 
corroborate  this  view  ;  for  the  tutelary  divinities  of  both  the  Pandyan 
and  the  Ohola  kingdoms  were  forms  of  that  deity  or  his  bride.  In 
Telingana'tlke  first  princes  are  reputed  to  have  been  Vaishmwa^  but 
this  is  the  only  division  in  which  that  faith  predominated.  In  course 
of  time  however — ^probably  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  century — a  variety 
of  modifications  existed,  to  reform  which  Sankara  Ac^rya,  it  is 
related,  was  bom.  He  did  not  attempt  to  abolish  all  the  varieties  of 
the  Hindu  faith,  but  whilst  he  recalled  the  attention  of  the  Brahmans 
to  the  tenets  of  the  YMas  and  the  injunctions  of  the  inspired  legis- 
lators, and  thence  founded  the  division  known  in  the  south  as  the 
Bmartal  Brahmans,  who  disclaim,  although  they  may  practise,  the 
exclusively  preferential  worship  of  any  form  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  he 
gave  his   sanction  to  the  continaance  of  certain  sects,  over  whom 

1  Gompare  Talboys  Wheblsb,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  364. 
J>e8criptiv0  Catalogv£,  Vol.  I,  p.  61. 
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he  permitted  sundry  of  his  disciples  to  preside.    These  were  the  CHAP.  XI. 
SaivWy  VaishwiVQSy  Sauras^  SahiaSy  Odnapatyas,  and  Kapalikas  or       ^Tbly 
Yogis,**  History. 

The  Saiva  form  of  Brahmanism  dominated  the  south  for  about 
four  centuries^  when  the  great  Yishnu  revival  was  brought  about 
by  the  preaching  of  B&m&nuja  Ach&rya^  a  native  of  Sripermattir^ 
near  Madras,  educated  at  Con jeveram^  but  who  established  the 
head-quarters  of  his  sect  at  Srirangam^  near  Trichinopoly.  As 
already  stated^  this  apostle  reduced  the  Jains  to  insignificance. 
In  the  Nilagiris  the  Sivaites  now  very  greatly  predominate 
among  the  Badagas  and  in  the  neighbouring  tracts  of  Mysore. 
Talcing  Mysore  as  a  whole^  however^  the  sects  are  nearly  equally 
divided,  there  being  2,564,846  Sivaites  against  2,242,532 
Yishnuites.  At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  the  worship  of  Vishnu, 
the  Preserver,  arose  the  sect  of  Lingayats,  the  most  revered  sect 
on  these  hills,^  and  the  sect  peculiar  to  the  Kanarese,  just 
as  the  sect  of  Siva  belonged  to  the  west  and  that  of  Vishnu  to 
the  east  coast.  The  Lingayat  faith  was  a  compromise  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Sivaites  and  the  Vishnuites,  and  seems  indicative 
of  the  influence  of  the  nations  of  the  west^  and  east  upon  those  of 
the  central  plateau,  just  as  English  Protestantism  was  the 
outcome  of  German,  Lutheran,  and  French  Calvinistic  Propagan- 
dism.  The  compromise  was  known  under  the  appellation  Hari- 
hara,  Hari,  Vishnu,  Hara,  Siva,  combined  in  one  person.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  was  Bassava,  a  Brahman,  native  of  Belgdm. 
The  name  signifies  bull,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of 
N&ndi,  the  bull  of  Siva.  The  mark  of  the  sect  was  the  Jangama 
Lingam.  Bassava  summed  up  the  first  principles  of  religion  as 
the  Guru,  the  Lingam,  and  the  Jangam,  i.e.,  the  teacher,  the 
adorable  emblem  of  divine  power,  and  religious  union.  This  faith 
prevailed  extensively  in  K&m&ta,  and  was  the  state  religion  of 
the  Wodeas  of  Mysore  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  R&ja  Wodeyar 
adopted  the  religion  of  Vishnu  and  persecuted  the  subordinate 
W6dea8  or  heads  of  districts,  one  of  whom  fled  to  the  Nilagiris. 
This  flight  may  account  for  the  number  of  Wodea  settlements  on 
the  Hills — ^which  is  remarkable  considering  the  social  pre-eminence 
of  the  class,  it  being  that  of  the  Mysore  Bijas — ^and  the  number 
of  Lingayat  inhabitants.  There  are,  however,  still  419,900 
Lingayats  in  Mysore,  one-third  of  whom  are  in  the  Mysore  Division 
contiguous  to  the  Nilagiris. 


'  There  are  1,467  Lingayats  in  the  distriot. 

*  Only  1*5  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Malabar  are  Vishnuites,  98*6  per 
cent,  being  Sivaites.  In  Coimbatore  the  proportions  are — Vlshnnites  2)S8,  Siraites 
76'i^,  Lingayats  '8. 
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GHAP.  XI.  All  the  religions  movements  thus  far  spoken  of  hATe  in  a 
measure  their  representatives  among  the  ancient  tribes  on  the 
plateau.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  great  religious  movement  in 
Malabar,  which  dates  from  the  conversion  of  Cheram  Ferumal, 
Bdja  of  £erala,  to  Mohammadanism  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
resultant  of  which  was  the  Mapillas,  the  offspring  of  Arab  fathers 
and  Malayalam  mothers.  The  absence  of  this  race  from  the  Hills, 
though  tolerably  numerous  in  Wain&d,  shows  that  if  the  Nilagiris 
were  conquered  by  Malay&la,  they  were  not  incorporated  with 
that  country  as  the  Wain&d  was,  though  also  geographically  a  part 
of  Kimdta.  The  almost  total  absence  of  Lingayats  ^  from  the 
Waindd  taluk  and  Malabar  generally,  though  numerous  in  the 
Hills,  points  the  same  way. 

The  Christianity  of  the  west  coasi^— that  of  the  Nazarens— - 
appears  never  to  have  penetrated  to  the  Hills,  though  some 
writers  have  attempted  to  connect  the  religion  of  the  Toda  with 
it ;  and  the  similarity  was  such  as  even  to  impress  the  native 
mind,  long  before  it  was  remarked  by  Europeans.  I  refer 
to  the  reports  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  earliest  Portuguese 
missionaries  regarding  the  existence  of  Christians  in  the  Hills, 
reports  which  induced  them  to  make  the  expeditions  referred  to 
elsewhere. 

Before  sketching  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  adjacent  to  the 
Nilagiris,  in  whose  destinies  its  history  is  involved,  I  would 
note  the  relation  of  the  Todas  to  the  early  race  movements  of 
the  south.  As  already  stated,  in  the  Todas  we  probably  find  a 
race  of  aborigines  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Aryans,  whilst 
the  simple  nature- worship  of  this  people  had  still  some  of  its 
power,  and  before  it  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  Brahmanical 
sacerdotalism,  though,  perhaps,  not  before  it  had  been  subject 
to  Buddhistic  teaching.  The  tradition,  almost  the  only  one 
they  possess,  that  they  were  the  palanquin-bearers  of  the  giant 
Bdvana,  and  were  expelled  from  Lanka  on  his  being  slain  by  B&ma, 
tends  this  way;  but  as  regards  their  religion  and  religious 
customs,  although  they  show  few  traces  of  Brahmanism,  yet  they 
differ  in  many  ways  from  the  ordinary  cults  of  tiie  wild 
tribes  of  the  south.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Todas  have  no 
veneration  for  the  serpent,  but  worship  the  sun,  may  show 
that  they  could  not  have  been  long  under  the  power  of  the 
Ndgas,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  close  contact  with  a  race  of 
sun-worshippers — such  worshippers  were  the  Aryans.  But  that  the 
Todas  did  not  come  from  the  &r  north  with  ^ese  people  seems 
probable,  apart  from  linguistic  and  physical  peculiarities,  from 
the  &ct  that  they  hold  the  buffalo  in  such  affectionate  regard. 


Belaiion  of 
early  hill, 
tribes  to  race 
xooyements. 


^  Onlj  '02  per  oeat.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  are  Lingayats. 
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for  it  is  improbable  that  this  black,  ungainly,  wallowing  animal  CHAP.  XI. 
could  have  become  an  object  of  affectionate  regard  to  a  people      „ 
who  knew  and  used  the  Brahmani  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  elephant.     History. 

But  this  very  peculiarity  would  connect  them  with  the  builders      '" 

of  the  cairns  and  cromlechs,  for  whilst  among  the  earthenware 
figures  collected  by  Mr.  Breeks  there  is  only  one  figure  resembling 
an  ox,  though  it  may  also  represent  a  bison,  which  has  the  distin* 
guishing  hump  elongated,  the  makers  of  these  figures  seemed 
to  have  loyed  to  linger  over  the  forms  of  the  buffalo,  and 
though  they  also  made  figures  of  horses»  elephants,  and  wild 
animals,  their  most  successful  representations  are  those  of  the 
buffalo.  The  sacred  animal  is  never  represented  as  bearing 
a  burthen,  but  he  often  wears  a  bell.  This  love  of  the 
buffalo  must  have  been  common  to  a  tolerably  civilized  race,  for 
not  only  are  bell-metal  vessels  of  chaste  design  found  along  with 
such  figures,  with  armed  warriors,  horse  and  foot,  and  also  the 
representation  of  what  may  be  a  pillar  of  victory^  but  Dr.  Shortt 
informs  me  that  he  has  in  his  possession  two  artistic  representa- 
tions of  the  buffalo  in  bronze^  which  were  dug  up  at  Coimbatore. 


LID  or  URN  WITH  PILLAR 


It  seems  therefore  not  an  unnatural  inference  that  though  abori- 
ginal, this  curious  people  was  on  very  intimate  relations  with  an 
Aryan  race.  The  names  of  their  deities,  it  will  be  remembered, 
are  of  Sanskrit  origin,  fairly  direct,  whilst  their  language 
has  been  but  slightly  influenced  thereby.  Can  this  be  explained 
on  any  reasonable  theory  ?  It  seems  very  doubtful ;  but  we 
may  perhaps  find,  in  the  history  of  the  Dekhan,  a  clue  which, 
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CHAP.  XI.  if  followed  np,  may  throw  light  on  the  past  of  this  people. 
£^^  Their  traditions  and  their  speech  show  them  to  be  a  Elanarese 
B18TOBY.  or  Teluga  people  who  approached  the  Nflagiris  from  the  north, 
and  this  view  is  supported  bj  the  Brahman  tradition,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Metz,  that  they  came  with  Bdma  from  the  north.^  Also 
by  the  febct  that  they  call  the  south -western  portion  of  the  district 
Pirg6r,  which  Mr.  Metz  interprets  as  the  land  of  Feringis,  ue., 
of  strangers.  The  absence  of  any  T6da  settlements  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  ELills  also  points  the  same  way.  They 
further  call  their  grazing  grounds  (the  uplands  of  T6danad) 
MSiiiTf  but  have  no  name,  Mr.  Metz  states,  for  the  western 
portions  of  the  K^ndas,  though  they  call  the  eastern  portion 
Meurfir,  or  the  land  of  rain.  A  people  who  lived  from  time  imme* 
morial  on  the  uplands  would  not  naturally  call  these  uplands 
M6Kir ;  but  a  people  coming  from  the  lowlands  would.  It  is  also 
curious  to  observe  that  though  the  T6das  hare  settlements  in 
Waindd  near  the  Nilagiris,  and  even  have  a  special  reverence 
for  a  shrine  there,  where  their  hunting  god  B6takan  resides,  yet 
they  have  not  extended  their  settlements  thither.  It  may  be  that 
incursions  from  Malabar  drove  them  hillwards.  Their  presence 
in  Waindd  must,  however,  date  back  many  centuries,  for  the 
absence  of  Lingayats  in  Waindd  is  an  evidence  that,  for  the  last 
eight  centuries  at  least,  Kanarese  dominion  in  that  tdluk,  though 
the  tract  geographically  is  a  part  of  Kdmdta,  must  have  been  very 
fitful.  That  they  came  from  the  north  may  then  be  admitted,  but 
with  what  people  were  they  connected  there  f  Their  religion  may 
help  us  to  find  an  answer.  What  is  there  unique  in  it  ?  Veneration 
for  the  buffalo,  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  fire— in  a  word, 
light — and  the  hermit  character  of  their  priests.  These  traits  apper- 
tain to  a  race  having  a  fire  cult  and  to  a  land  where  the  buffalo 
was  held  in  special  honor.  Again,  their  marriage  customs  would 
connect  them  with  a  race  of  polyandrists.  A  race  possessing  seve- 
ral of  these  characteristics  seems  at  one  time,  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  history,  to  have  ruled  in  part  of  the  Dekhan.  There  is  men- 
tion ^  of  a  Mdhishamati — city  (?)  of  the  buffalo— on  the  Ilerbadda; 
again  in  the  M&h&bh&rata,  of  a  town  of  the  same  name  situated 
apparently  further  south, — south  probably  of  the  Godavari,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Eastna; — ^and  again  in  Buddhist  history 
(240  B.C.)  of  a  Mdhisha-mandalam,  or  buffalo  country,  probably 


1  This  legend,  though  oonflicting  with  the  T<$da  story,  is  noteworthy,  as  both 
legends  woold  place  them  in  close  relation  with  great  kings.  It  may  indicate 
that  they  were  a  tribe  adopted  by  the  conquerors.  I  have  noted  elsewhere  the 
presence  of  caste  distinctions  existing  among  them  in  a  far  more  marked  degree 
than  in  other  aboriginal  races. 

*  See  Lassxn's  Indian  AUerthum,  Vol.  I,  pp.  667-69  and  note.  The  common 
interpretation  of  Mihisha — bnffalo — ^in  this  name  is  not  nniyersally  admitted. 
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Mysore,  in  the  soath.     Of  M&hisliamati  on  the   Nerbadda,  we  CHAP.  xi. 
are  told  that  daring  the  reign  of  a  king  of  the  solar  line,  the      ^Trly 
restorer  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nigas/ — said  hj  some  to  be  a     History. 
Scythian    race — ^the     Haihagas — ^also  a    race,    seemingly,    of 
Scythian  origin — attacked  the  city  and    drove   out   the  king. 
During  his  flight  in  the  forest  his  son  Sagara  was  bom,  who, 
on  coming  to  man's  estate,  became  a  great  conqueror,   nearly 
destroyed  the  Haihagas  and  their  allies,  and  imposed  on  the 
conquered  the  mode  of  shaving  the  head  and  wearing  the  hair 
known  as   kvdumu     Of  the  M&hishamati  of  the  M&h&bhdrata,^ 
we  read  that  in  it  one  Nila  ruled.     Here  was  the  worship  of 
Agni  (fire)  maintained,  and  here  prevailed  a   system  of  free 
love  amongst  the  women.     Mr.  Bice  thinks  that  this  fact  may 
indicate  the  dominion  in  the  south   of  a  Malabar  chief.     But 
against  this   view  it   may  be  urged  that  the  religion   of  the 
Malaydlams    was   essentially    phallic.      Nila  was   attacked   by 
Sahad^va,  one  of  Yudisthira's  generals,  who,  after  conciliating 
the  god  Agni,  conquered  the  city.    Lastly  we  read,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  Mahdwanso  that  after  the  great  Buddhist  council  in 
241  B.C. — ^the   third   synod, — ^in  the  reign  of    A.s6ka,  mission- 
aries under   the  leadership  of   Mdh&d^va  were  despatched  to 
Mdhisha-mandalam  to  establish  the  religion  of  Buddha  '^  and  to 
bring  them  unto  righteousness  which  passeth  knowledge,  and  to 
deliver  those  bound  in  the  fetters  of  sin.'' '   There  they  made 
80,000  converts.^    I  do  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  draw  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  but  it  is  strange  to  find  that  there  existed  in 
Southern  India  a  race  of  polyandrists  who  were  at  the  same  time 
worshippers  of  the  Yedic  deity,  the  sun,  and  whose  cities,  situated 
in  the  land  of  rivers,  were  called  after  the  buffalo,  whose  home  is 
in   the  wide  river  basins  of  the  Dekhan,  where  it   attains  its 
greatest  vigor  and  size.     And  further  that  this  race  should  not 
only  have  been  in  conflict  with  Scythian  tribes,  but  have  more  - 
or  less  mingled  with  them,    Yedic,  Scythian,  and  Dravidian  cults 
seem  here  to  have  mixed.     With  such  a  race  the   Tddas  must 
once  have  been  in  close  contact.  We  find  them  using  burial  places 
and   performing  burial  rites  so  similar  that  it  makes  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  not  the  builders  of  the  cairns,  though 
we  know  that  the   Nilagiri  cairns  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
cairns  found  in   other  parts  of  the  globe,  which  are  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  built  by  Scythic  tribes.     They  still  adore 
the  sun  and  light,  though  the  sun  has  ceased  to  be  a  god;  whilst 

'  For  ft  notice  of  thia  race,  see  Talboys  Whbslbb,  VoL  I,  p.  147. 
'  The  Mihibh4rata,  or  great  war,  was  probably  about  1400  B.C.,  the  Bainijaiia 
about  1300  B.C. 
>  Dr.  Hunter's  Ons$a,  Vol.  I,  p.  193. 
*  TuBMOira's  MihAwanao. 
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CHAP/  XI.  the  absence  of  snake- worship  may  indicate  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  a  race  which  did  not  adopt  the  religion  of  the 
Ndgas.  Moreover  when  we  consider  that  there  are  the  strongest 
gronnds  for  believing  that  they  were  inhabiting  the  Hills  when 
Buddhism  and  Jainism  ceased  to  be  the  State  beliefs  of  the 
powerfol  neighbouring  K&m&ta  kingdoms,  the  absence  of 
marked  traces  of  these  religions  may  indicate  that  the  T6das 
left  the  plains  before  they  became  organized  cults,  for  had  they 
migrated  thither  during  their  ascendancy,  surely  some  more 
distinctive  traces  of  these  creeds  would  survive  amongst  them. 

Of  the  gpreat  race  divisions  of  South  India,  those  which  espe- 
cially concern  the  Nilagiris  are  the  Dravidian  or  Tamulian,  the 
Malaydlam,  and  the  Kanarese.  The  Tamulian  race,  which  seems 
to  have  ultimately  divided  itself  into  three  great  sections^ — Pandya# 
Ch61a  and  Chera— occupied  the  whole  champagne  country  of 
the  peninsula  south  of  the  Eastern  Ghdt  line  and  west  of  the 
Western  Ghdts ;  the  Malay&lam,  the  country  west  of  the  latter 
range  and  south  of  Mangalore ;  the  Kanarese,  the  tract  north  of 
this  town  along  the  west  coast  as  far  as  the  Konkan,  and  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Dekhan  table-land,  more  especially  Mysore- 
These  distributions  are  stated  roughly,  but  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  Nilagiri  range  is  the  point  of  trijunction  of 
the  Tamulian  divisions.  We  are  only  concerned  with  two,  viz., 
Cb61a  and  Chera.  The  Ch61as  had  their  principal  seats  in  the 
lower  Kdveri,  in  the  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore  Divisions ;  but  as 
mentioned  later,  their  dominions  embraced  the  whole  Camatic 
plain  north  of  this  river.  The  Cheras  occupied  the  country  known 
as  Kerala.^  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  : — 

**  The  Kerala  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  divided  itself  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which,  the  district  lying  along  the  sea  coast,  has 
always  retained  the  Sanskritic  name  of  Kerala,  whilst  it  also  called 
itself  by  the  Tamil  name  of  Chera ;  the  other,  an  inland  district  includ- 
ing Goimbatore,  Salem,  and  a  portion  of  Mysore,  seems  to  have  dropped 
the  name  of  Kerala  altogether  and  called  itself  exclusively  either 
Chera  or  Kongu.  It  is  to  the  latter  district  that  die  papers  of 
Professor  Dawson  *  and  Dr.  Bggeling  on  the  Chera  dynasty  refer. 
Though,  however,  the  districts  and  dynasties  differed,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  names  Kerala  and  Chera  were  originally  one  and  the  same, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  always  regarded  as  synonymous  in 
native  Tamil  and  Malayalam  lists  of  synonymS'  In  the  various  lists 
of  the  boundaries  of  Chera  given  by  Tamil  writers,  the  Malabar  coast 
from  Calicut  southward — ^that  is,  the  whole  of  Southern  Kerala — is 
invariably  included.  Probably  Kera  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  word 
Kerala,  a  Sanskritic  derivative.    The  word  Kangu^  one  of  the  names  of 


^  Intvodaotion,  Qrammar  DraviSitM  Lam^uagWf  p.  28* 
«  Vol.  yni,  R.A.8.  JoumdL 
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the  Cbera  oonntry,  means,  like  Koda^  (Coorg),  crooked,  curved^  CHAP.  XI. 
and  is  eyidently  a  name  derived  from  the  configiiration  of  the  conn-      ^~' 

*V"  H18TOBT. 


Allowing  that  ihe  Malay&lam  people  speak  a  dialect  of  Tamil,      

they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  separate  Drayidian  people, 
distingpiished  from  the  Tamils  and  the  Kanarese  by  marked 
religious  and  social  peculiarities.  As  regards  K&m4ta,  we  are  con- 
cemed  with  the  Kadamba  and  Hoysala  Bell&la  dynasties  and  those 
of  Yijayanagar  and  of  Mysore. 

Konga  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  country  ruled  by  Kongn  or 
the  Chera  dynasty.    Professor  Wilson  says :—  *™' 

^  The  northern  limit  of  Chera  varied  at  difFerent  periods,  being 
originally  placed  at  Palani  near  Dharapura^  whilst  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  capital^  DdUwampur  or  Talcad^  above  the  Mysore  Ohauts, 
indicates  a  considerable  extension  of  the  boundary  in  this  quarter, 
and  the  Chera  principality  probably  included  the  greater  portion  of 
Kamata.  Its  eastern  limits  were  the  possessions  of  Chola  and  Fcmdya 
and  the  western  those  of  Kerala.  In  its  early  state,  however,  it 
comprehended  the  extreme  south  of  the  Malabar  coast  or  Travancore^ 
and  consisted  of  that  province,  Wynad,  the  Nilagiri  mountain  district, 
the  southern  portion  of  Coimbatore  and  part  of  Tinnevelly.  In  this 
tract  we  have  in  Ptolemy  the  people  called  Carei^  and  not  far  from 
it  Carura  Begia  Cerehotkriy  in  wldoh,  making  allowance  for  inaccuracies 
of  sound  and  expression,  we  have  the  Cherae  and  Carur^  still  a  city 
in  this  district,  and  CherapaUy  the  sovereign  of  Ohera.*^  * 

An  account  of  these  kings  will  be  found  in  the  Kongu-ddsa 
Bojahal,  already  referred  to^  translated  by  W.  Taylor.  Their 
capital  was  at  Skandapura,  which  is  placed  by  Lassen  near  the 
Gajalhatti  Pass.  In  the  third  century  after  Christ  their  capital 
was  moved  further  north  to  Talk&d  on  the  K&veri,  near  Eollegal, 
just  beyond  the  Coimbatore  frontier,  but  their  rule  extended 
over  all  South-west  Mysore,  including,  doubtless,  the  Nilag^iris. 
They  were  a  warlike  race  and  delighted  in  the  horse  and  elephant. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  numerous  figures  of  these  animals 
caparisoned  have  been  found  in  the  Nilagiri  cairns  and  cromlechs. 
Mr.  Bice  enumerates  twenty-eight  kings  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  to  894  A.D.  The  early  kings  were 
apparently  Jains.  The  seventh  (A.D.  178  to  188),  Sri  Yikrama, 
joined  the  Siva  faith.  He  was  a  great  warrior,  his  conquests 
extending  over  Ch61a,  Pandya,  Kerala,  Malay^  and  Mysore. 
His  successor,  Kongani  Varmma  Dharma,  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty,  and  removed  the  capital  to  Talk&d  or  Delavanapura. 
He  lives  in  story  as  the  divider,  with  one  stroke  of  his  swoid,  of 

>  See  alio  Preface  to  the  Kongu-ddsa  BiijtLkdl,  Hadras,  p.  ziv,  1,  1647,  and 
Mr.  Nblson's  Menml,  Fart  in,  pp.  46-47. 
'  Dcscnptive  Outaloguitf  Vol.  I,  IntrodaotSon,  xdi 
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CHAP.  XI.  a  Sila-stambha  or  pillar  of  victory^  wliicli  may  shadow  forth  a 
g^j^Y  conflict  with  the  Buddhists^  who  inscribed  edicts  on  such  erec- 
H18TOBT.  tions.  In  the  fifth  centnry  a  monarch  of  this  race  married  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  Eladamba  kings  of  B&naw&si,  an  event  which 
shows  the  importance  of  the  dynasty  at  the  time.  At  the  close 
of  this  century  the  reigning  monarchy  Amrita  or  Drahva-nitij 
was  ^^  a  great  magician  in  the  ma/ntras ;  whenever  he  might  go  to 
war  with  his  enemies,  by  the  power  of  his  mantras  he  would 
make  a  loud  sound ;  the  forces  of  his  enemies  remained  mute  and 
motionless,  with  their  warlike  arms  upright  in  their  hands,  and 
without  knowing  how  to  make  use  of  them.''  ^  Little  wonder 
then  that  he  is  reported  as  conquering  Kerala,  Pandya,  Ch61a, 
Dravida,  Andhra,  and  Kalinga,  and  many  other  countries.  We 
find  that  in  his  reign  South-west  Mysore  ^  was  known  as  Punndd, 
ten  thousand.  The  last  ruler  of  this  dynasty  seems  to  have 
been  Mallad^va,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  when  a  Ch61a 
king,  Aditya  Varmma,  '^  being  crowned  in  the  Tanjavur-putnam, 
came  to  Kongu-dSsam,  and  conquered  the  Yardar  (huntsmen  or 
wild  people)  of  the  king  of  Eongu-d6sam  and  took  the  town  of 
Talikad;  and,  giving  many  free  endowments  to  many  agraharas, 
he  governed  that  country  in  addition  to  his  own."  The  energy 
and  perseverance  of  this  kingly  race  was  great  Driven  from  their 
ancestral  dominions  by  the  Cholas,  they  are  said  to  have  pushed 
their  way  to  the  north-east  and  ultimately  to  have  founded  the 
Gangavamsa  dynasty  in  Orissa.*  One  of  them,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  '*  raised  the  lovely  pile  that  now  over- 
looks the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Kanarak,  the  temple  of  the  sun,^  whose 
luscious  ornamentation  forms  at  once  the  glory  and  the  disgrace 
of  Orissaart.'' 

On  these  hills  we  have  the  representatives  of  this  £ongu  people 
in  the  Eongas,  a  class  of  Badagas  who  wear  the  lingam  and  occupy 
villages  near  Bangasdmi  Peak,  opposite  the  Oajalhatti  Pass,  the 
ancient  home  of  their  race.  They  are  second  only  to  the  W6deas 
in  rank.  To  this  day  do  the  hill-people  call  North  Coimbatore 
the  Eongu  country.^  The  name  survives  in  the  Eangiam  Taluk 
of  that  district.  The  South  Mysoreans  still  call  Tamil  Eangi. 
Chdlas.  This  race  may  be  described  as  that   section  of    the    Tamil 

people  who  ruled  the  river-basin  of  the  E&veri  below  the  ghdts, 
though  at  one  time  their  empire  was  probably  counterminous 
with  the  Tamil  language.     In   their  progress  towards  the  north 


*  RiCB.    May  not  this  be  pan-n&d,  the  district  of  gold  P-— a  name  which  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  the  Wain&d  and  its  neighbourhood. 

s  LAS8XK,  Ind.  Alt,  IV.  14,  and  Dr.  Hunti&'s  Orissa,  Vol.  I,  pp.  277-290. 

*  Known  to  sailom  as  the  black  pagoda. 

*  Mr.  Mm'  NHlgherry  mUs,  p.  60 ;  Wilks'  Mytor^,  YoL  I,  p.  4. 
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they  encoantered  the  K^rumbas,  who  occupied  the  districts  CHAP.  XI. 
below  the  gh&ts  westwards  of  the  shore-line  from  Pulicat  to  bIxlt 
Cnddalore.  The  sabduer  of  these  warlike  clans  was  Adonddi,  Hmtobt. 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Knlattnngi  Ghola.  This  conquest  probably 
occurred  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  advance  along  the  eastern 
coast  may  have  been  the  result  of  their  retirement  from  South 
Mysore^  if  we  accept  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the 
period  in  which  Adond&i's  conquest  took  place^  for  the  dominion 
of  the  Oh61as  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  in  South  Mysore 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  taking  of 
Talkdd  in  A.D.  894.  The  Ch61a  conquests  in  K6rumban£d  seem 
to  have  been  preceded  by  an  alliance  of  the  royal  house  with  the 
eastern  Chalukyas.  The  progress  of  the  power  of  the  Hoysala 
Belldla  dynasty  in  South  Mysore  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
subversion  of  the  Ch61a  dominion  in  that  country,  llie  Ch61a 
monarch  whose  power  appears  to  have  been  most  extended  was 
Hari-vari,  who  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
After  conquering  Madura^  the  writer  of  the  Kongu^desa  Bdjakal 
relates  that — 

*'  Amarbhujangan,  the  general,  set  out  with  four  kinds  of  forces 
towards  the  west  of  the  mountain  named  Saiya^  and  thence  proceed- 
ing to  fight  against  the  JCerala-ddsa,  he  heard  that  its  king  was 
performing  the  Chatw-hcJa^anam  and  other  ceremonies,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  became  greatly  incensed  and  conquered  (took)  Kotur^ 
Indra-ffiri^  NiUgiri'dwrga^  and  other  places ;  and  as  the  entire  strength 
of  the  king  failed  him,  he  embarked  on  boardship  and  fled  into  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Subsequently  this  general  of  the 
CKoUi  raja^  according  to  the  permission  of  his  master,  collected  and 
deposited  all  the  plunder  of  riches  acquired  in  this  invasion  in  the 
8avoa  temple  on  the  top  of  the  ghaut,  and  on  the  extreme  west  he 
fixed  a  conquest-pillar  ^  with  a  flag,  to  denote  his  victory  to  that 
point ;  and  he  thus  acquired  great  fame  in  the  world." 

Here  a  gap  occurs  in  the  manuscript.  It  proceeds  to  state  : — 
^  Then  the  Kongu-desa  and  KamaUea-deaa  being  subject  to  him, 
he,  the  Maharaja  Ckola  raya^  gave  the  name«of  Baja-raja-puram  to  the 
town  of  Keriur,  in  the  Talicad  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
Kongu-desa,  and  gave  it  to  the  merchants  (Yaisyar)  of  Dalavaira- 
puram. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  the  king  referred  to  in  the  latter 
quotation  is  probably  not  Hari-vari  but  Kulattung^  Ch61a^  the 
father  of  Adond&i,  the  conqueror  of  the  Kfirumbas.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Ch61a  race  appears  to  have 
been  pushed  back  by  the  Hoysala  Bell41a  kings  and  the  vigorous 
Chalukyas  and  Kalachuryas.    The  Tamils^  however,  with  the 

^  Jaya-ttambha. 
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CHAP.  XI.  pertinacity  of  their  race^  held  to  the  best  portiona  of  the  low« 
landfly  whilst  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  they  gained  a  reli- 
gions victory  by  the  conyersion  of  the  Bell&la  king  Yarddhana 
from  Jainism  to  the  faith  of  Yishnn  through  the  preaching  of 
Bdmanaja  Ashdrya.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  during  these  cen- 
turies that  the  earliest  Kanarese  colonists  pushed  forwards  into  the 
Nflagins  and  on  to  the  ranges  to  their  south  towards  the  Palgh&t 
Pass.  Driven  back  by  immigrants  from  the  south-east^  and  then 
by  new-comers  from  the  north-east^  the  Kongu  Kanarese  would 
naturally  retire  to  the  highland  part  of  their  territory^  and  wait 
for  better  times^  which  came  to  pass  during  the  empire  of 
Yijayanagar. 

The  Ejidamba  ^  dynasty ^  which  was  of  great  antiquity^  ruled 
over  North  and  South  Canara  and  the  western  portions  of  ancient 
Eldmdta.  Their  capital^  B&naw&si^  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.' 
The  date  of  the  first  king,  Trinotra  Kadamba,  is  fixed  by  Wilson  as 
A.D.  168,  and  the  kingdom  appears  to  have  lasted  1,168  years 
until  the  foundation  of  the  Yijayanagar  empire,  but  with  probably 
greatly  diminished  power.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  a  daughter 
of  the  house  was  married  to  M&dhara,  king  of  Kongu,  and,  until  the 
rise  of  the  BelULla  king^,  they  may  be  said  to  have  divided  the 
greater  portion  of  E14m^ta  between  themselves  and  the  Cheraa. 
{Dee,  OcU.f  p.  cvii.) 

*'  Up  to  the  fifth  centaxy,  "  says  Mr.  Bice,  "  they  were  independent^ 
but  being  then  snbdned  by  the  Ghalakya  king  Ejftrtti  Yarmma,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  feudatories.  Their  jarisdiction  seems 
to  have  been  thence  limited  to  the  province  of  Hanagal  or  Parangal 
until  the  tenth  century,  when  they  appear  as  lords  of  Banawasi  as 
well  as  of  Hanagal  and  other  places.  •  •  •  Their  capital  was  later 
established  at  Ooa.  The  connection  of  the  founders  of  Yijayanagar 
with  the  Eladambas  has  not  been  established,  but  the  former  were 
certainly  descended  from  a  Talnva  family  of  ancient  origin  and 
power,  whose  dominions  extended  towards  the  western  sea,'  and 
the  Eladamba  grants,  which  continue  up  to  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
Yijayanagar,  then  cease." 

It  is  the  unascertained  connection  of  the  rulers  of  B^nawfisi— 
with  the  K^rumbaSy  perhaps  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Kadamba 
dynasty — ^which  renders  the  history  of  this  people  interesting 
as  rega^rds  the  Nilagiris ;  but  as  notes  ^  on  the  point  wUl  be  found 
in  Mr.  Breeks'  chapter  on  the  K^mmbaSj  it  will  not  be  discussed 
further  here. 


1  Said  to  be  80  named  from  the  Kcdamba  tree,  a  spedeB  of  nawiUa,  one  of  the 
Chinehoniacem,    See  note  4,  page  S06,  Chapter  IX. 
'  Deseriptive  Catalogue^  p.  ci. 

*  Wilson,  MeA.  Ooll.  1,  dr. 

*  See  Cabr'i  8w$n  Pagodas  ;  Ellu*  Mirdti  Right, 
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The  Hoysala  Bell&la  dynasty  possessed  the  suzerainty  of  K4r-   CHAP.  XI. 
n&ta  proper  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  to  the  middle  of  the      bablt 
fourteenth  century,  and  at  one  period  during  the  reigns  of  Yira     Histobt. 
BelUla  and  Vira  Narasimha  (1188-1249)  the  whole  of  Kimata  Ho^^iiT" 
as  far  as  the  Kistna  was  subject  to  their  sway,  ''  and  the  pro-  Bellila. 
vinces  of  Malabar  and  Kanara  on  the  west,  the  Dravira  country  on 
the  south  and  east,  and  part  of  Telingcma  on  the  north-east, 
acknowledged  them,  if  not  as  immediate  masters,  yet  as  exercis- 
ing supreme  authority  over  them  through  their  officers,  or  through 
the  native  rajas  as  vassals  and  tributaries.''  ^    The  early  kings 
were  Jains.    Their  capital  was  generally  at  Talk&d,  near  KoUegal, 
on  the  K&veri,  but  it  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Tuluva,  and  again,  at  a  later  period,  to  Dwarasamudra 
near  Bednore,  south  of  the  Eistna.^ 

The  founder  of  the  race,  who  was  probably  a  petty  feudatory 
of  the  Kongu  or  Ch61a  kings,  was  named  Sola,  and  obtained  the 
cognomen  of  Hoyi — strike  (Kanarese) — from  his  good  fortune 
and  daring  in  killing,  at  the  command  of  a  rishi,  a  tiger  which 
had  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Vasantaka.*  This  race  of  kings  was  eminently  warlike.  The 
story  in  the  Kongu-desa  Rdjakal  shows  them  to  have  been  con- 
stantly in  conflict  with  the  neighbouring  princes,  especially  those 
of  Malabar  and  Canara.  Mr.  Rice  quotes  from  an  inscription 
how  the  fourth  king  of  the  line,  Vishnu  Yarddhana  (11 14-1145), 
is  related  to  have  overthrown  the  Tulu  and  Haihaga  kings,  became 
possessed  of  Talk&d,  subdued  Eongu,  overcame  Nolambadi 
(Chitaldrug),  gained  possession  of  Eovatiir  (Coimbatore),  sacked 
Toreyur,  and,  passing  Yellore,  took  up  his  residence  at  Conjeveram. 
The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  are  given  :  ''  the  lower  ghaut  of 
Nangala  on  the  east ;  Eongu,  Cheram  and  Anemal  on  the  south; 
the  Earkanar  ghaut  road  of  Eonka  on  the  west ;  and  Sarimale 
on  the  north.''  These  southern  boundaries  include  the  Niiagiris. 
This  king's  chief  residence  was  at  Belur  in  Hassan,  where  he 
founded  the  celebrated  temple.  He  became  a  convert  to  the 
Yishnu  faith  through  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  the  preaching 
of  R4m&nuja  Ach&rya,  whom  ^'  he  received  and  trusted"  when 
fleeinfif  from  the  Ch61a  king,  who  sought  to  compel  him  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Siva,  and  '^  with  great  devotion 
protected  many  Vishnu  temples^  and  was  a  Vishnu-bakti 
(votary  of  Yishnu)."*  His  successors,  however,  were  some- 
times of  the  Saiva  faith,  but  they  appear  generally  to  have 
shown  toleration  towards  the  Jains,  whose  religion  had  ceased  to 


'  J)0tcriptive  CataXogve,  Vol.  I,  p.  ozi. 

*  Kongxi'desa  E&Jakal. 

*  The  othei'  title,  Bellila,  is  from  6a2am,  strength. 

*  Kongu*dtaa  Rdjakal. 

34 
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CHAP.  XI.  be  tliat  of  the  State.  This  king  was  succeeded  bj  his  son  Vira 
Bablt  Narasimha  (1145-1188)^  who  seems  to  have  been  engaged  chiefly 
HiBTOET.  in  wars  in  the  south,  supporting  the  Ch61a  against  the  Pandya 
kings.^  He  was  foDowed  by  Vira  Bell&la  and  Vira  Narasimha^  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  latter  monarch  seems 
to  have  changed  the  State  religion  to  that  of  Siva.'  His  successor 
was  Bellala  Rdja,  whose  son,  Somes wara,  followed  him.  During 
his  reign  the  power  of  the  Bellalas  began  to  wane,  and  they  seem 
to  have  received  a  crushing  defeat  in  the  Konkan.  The  fl4jas  of 
Kerala  and  Ch61a  rebelled,  and  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Narasimha, 
Someswara's  son  (1268-1308),  the  dynasty  succumbed  to  the 
attack  of  the  Moslems  under  Eafur,  the  vizier  of  Ala-ud-Din 
of  the  house  of  Khilji  (1295-1816).  Their  capital,  Dora-samu- 
dra,  was  sacked,  and  the  Bell&la  king  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
captive  to  Delhi.'  This  chief's  conquests  extended  as  far  south 
as  Madura.  These  Mahommadan  chiefs  held  sway  for  forty-eight 
years,  until  the  people  were  delivered  from  the  hateful  yoke  by 
the  prowess  of  a  Eanarese  or  Mysore  chief  £ampana  W6dea,  who 
was  probably  in  the  service  of  the  Rdja  of  Yijayauagar.^ 

Tijajanagar.  But  the  Moslem  conquest  was  not  yet  to  bring  the  Hindus  of 
the  south  under  complete  subjection.  Dissensions  at  Delhi  had 
enfeebled  the  administration  in  the  distant  provinces,  and  the 
fresh  generation  of  Hindus  in  the  Dekhan  had  forgotten  the 
terrible  punishment  which  followed  the  revolt  in  1320.  So  in 
1847  a  fresh  uprising  took  place,  in  which  both  Mussulmans  and 
Hindus  joined.  The  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Mussulman  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at  Ealburga,  by 
Hasan  Grangu,  the  founder  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty,  and  the 
creation  of  two  Hindu  states,  those  of  Teling&na  and  Edm&ta. 
With  the  latter  only  are  we  concerned.  Its  capital  was  Yijayana- 
gar,  the  city  of  victory  (corrupted  from  Vidydnagara,   the  city 

of  learning),  on  the  south  of  the  Tungabadra,  opposite  An^gundi, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  mysterious  Ydvanas  or  lonians.  Here 
also  was  situated  Eishkindha  of  the  mythic  age.  The  founders  of 
this  kingdom,  which  was  destined  to  dominate  the  whole  of  the 
South  Dekhan  and  the  peninsula,  were  Bakka  and  Hakka,  or 
Harihara,  sons  of  Sangama,  probably  a  petty  Edmata  chief  of 
K6rumba  origin.  Their  minister  was  the  sage  Mddhava,  a 
disciple  of  Sankya  Ach&rya,  who  was  probably  '^  connected  with 
the  Sringagiri  ^  establishment,  the  members  of  which,  alarmed 
by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Jangamas  and  Jains,  and  the 

T 

>  Mysore  Q<u€tieer,  Vol.  1,  p.  218. 

'  Deseriptive  CataloguB,  Vol.  1,  ozl. 

>  Talbots  Whbilbr,  Vol.  IV,  Ist  1,  p.  68. 

*  Nklson*8  ManwU,  Part  III,  pp.  81,  82. 

*  In  the  Kadnr  District,  Mysore,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Siva  prieeta. — Ocueiteer, 
Mysore,  Vol.  I,  p.  879. 
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approach  of  the  Mahommadans^  may  have  contributed  their  CHAP.  xi. 
wealth  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  sons  of  SangamaJ*  ^  The  -r^^j 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  city  usually  given  is  1 336^  but  this  Histobt. 
is  probably  too  early.  The  dynasty  of  Harihara  possessed  the  — — 
throne  until  the  year  1490^  when  it  was  superseded  by  that  of 
Narasinga,  whose  descendants  held  the  rdj  until  its  final  over- 
throw. The  empire^  which  perhaps  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
reign  of  Krishna  B&ya  (1508-1542)^  existed  until  the  final  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  its  power  was  broken  thirty  years 
before  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Ram  Bai  at 
the  battle  of  Talikdta  in  1565.  This  victory  marks  the  true 
beginning  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Moslems  in  the  peninsula. 
Hitherto  their  irruptions  south  of  the  Elistna  were  little  better 
than  predatory  excursions.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  able  monarchs  of  Vijayanagar  had  withstood  the  Moslem 
immigrants  ever  pressing  towards  the  souths  and  by  their  astute 
policy  had  combined  the  eternally  conflicting  princedoms  of  the 
peninsula  into  a  confederation  against  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  In  effecting  this  object  they  resorted  to  a  system  of 
military  colonization^^ — which  they  may  have  learned  from  the 
Mahonimadans^ — the  establishment  throughout  the  peninsula  of 
bands  of  Telugu  soldiers  known  as  N&yaks^  conferring  on  them 
lands^  in  return  for  which  they  preserved  order  in  the  subject  or 
quasi-subject  r&jaships.  Such  settlements  seem  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  empire^  for  we  find  nothing  similar  to  them  in  the  policy  of 
the  earlier  native  conquerors  of  the  south. 

As  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar  waned^  and  whilst  the  Mahom-  tf]r8ore. 
madan  power  was  rising  in  importance^  some  of  the  native 
feudatories  gradually  advanced  towards  independence.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  the  Nityaks  of  Madura  and  the  W6deas  * 
of  Mysore.  In  South  Mysore^  as  elsewhere,  several  vassal  chiefs 
had  received  small  tracts  of  territory,  and  in  return  rendered 
military  service.  The  principal  were  the  W6dea8  of  Mysore, 
Kalala,  Yelandur  and  Ummatur.  The  first  and  the  last  chiefly 
concern  the  Nilagiris.  These  chiefs  were  under  the  immediate 
au^thority  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings,  whose  seat 
was  at  Seringapatam. 

The  house  of  Mysore  traces  its  origin  to  two  Yadava  cadets, 
Vijaya  and  Eoiahna,  who  came  from  Ouzerat  to  push  their 
fortunes  in  the  south.  On  arriving  at  Hadindd,  near  Nanjangudi, 
on  the  Mysore-Ootacamand  road,  they  found  the  daughter 
of  the  W6dea   of  the  place  about  to  be  forced  into  a  marriage 

'  DeseripHve  Catalogue,  Vol.  I,  p.  oxii. 
'  WiLKs'  Mysore,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  I. 
>  Bee  Chapter  IX,  Part  Y. 
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CHAP.  XI.  with  the  Torea  or  low-caste  chief  of  Karugahalli  near  Mysore. 
jjablt  '^^7  espoused  the  maiden's  cause  and  slew  the  bridegroom,  and 
HisTOBT.  out  of  gratitude  the  lady  became  the  willing  bride  of  Vijaya, 
*  who  changed  his  religion  from  that  of  Vishnu  to  the  Jangama^ 
and  became  the  W6dea  of  Hadin&d  and  Karugahalli.  This  event  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  his  descendants  until  the  reign  of  Chama  Rdja 
the  Bold  (1571-75),  who  reunited  the  dominion  which  his  father 
Betad  Cham  B&j  had  divided  between  his  three  sons.^  This 
monarch,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Vijayanagar,  was 
the  first  to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to  its  viceroy.  He  built  or 
repaired  the  fort  and  tower  hitherto  called  Puragiri,^  but  hence- 
forth known  and  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  Mysore  (the 
bufEalo-town).  His  son  R4ja  W6dear  (1578-1617)  ousted  the 
viceroy  from  Seringapatam  (1610)  and  transferred  thither  the 
seat  of  government,  and  changed  the  religion  of  the  State  to 
that  of  Vishnu.'  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Wodeas  of  Kalala 
(descended  from  the  Vijayanagar  family),  which  lies  on  the 
Ootacamand-Mysore  road,  identified  their  interests  with  those  of 
the  house  of  Mysore,  and  thenceforth  the  scions  of  this  stock 
have  filled  the  office  of  Dalavaye,^  minister  and  general,  of  the 
Mysore  kingdom.  This*  alliance  was  perhaps  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  hatred  of  the  Wodeas  of  Kalala  for  the  W6deas  of  Ummattir. 
These  chiefs,  who  undoubtedly  for  a  long  period  exercised  rule 
over  the  Nilagiris,  and  who  in  their  adversity  found  a  refuge 
here,  and  for  a  time,  perhaps,  preserved  their  partial  independence 
in  the  M&14k6ta  fort  near  Kalhatti,^  possessed  the  fort  of  Ummatur, 
lying  three  leagues  to  the  east  of  E^alala  near  Yelandur  and  the 
Billi-rangum  hills.  They  were  related  to  the  Vijayanagar 
viceroy,  Sri  Ranga  B&yal,  and  their  principality  was  an  impor- 
tant fief  of  that  empire.  The  house  of  Elalala  had  been  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  Ummatur  chief.  The  survivor,  on  coming  to 
man's  estate,  allied  himself  to  the  Mysore  king  R&ja  Wodear,  who 
thus  aided,  subdued  Ummatur  and  annexed  it  to  the  Mysore 
raj  (1613).  Mr.  Metz  mentions  that  there  are  still  living 
near  M&l^k6ta  B^tar  (huntsmen)  whose  ancestors  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Ummatdr  Rdja  as  tax-gatherers,  and  hence  are  still 
cordially  hated  by  the  Badagas.  This  fact  is  noteworthy,  as 
it  tends  to  show  that  the  common  view  that  the  Badagas  came 

*  WiLKB,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  II. 

'  Said  to  be  the  same  as  Parikere,  where  the  Kongo  kings  acquired  the 
recognition  of  their  dominion  in  the  fifth  centory. — Mysore  Oastetteerj  Vol.  I, 
p.  241. 

'  WiLKs,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  II. 

*  Derived  from  dala  (Kan.),  army  ;  hence  leader  of  an  army. 
»  See  Mr.  Breeks'  Nilgherry  Hills,  p.  45. 
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to  the  Hula  on  the  break-up  of  the  Yijayanagar  empire  is  impro-  CHAP.  xi. 
bable^  for   they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  representatiyes  of      bI^t 
that  empire  with    dislike^  whilst   they  still    call  the   Mysore     Histobt. 
chiefs  (true  Kanarese)  their  Kartas  or  lords.     The  name  of  the 
fort  at   Kotagiri — Ddiaraya-k6ta,   t.6.,  the  W6dear4ya's   fort — 
seems  also  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  hold  of  a  hostile  r&ya  (title 
of  the  Yijayanagar  kings)  rather  than  of  a  friendly  chief.  ^ 

Rdja  W6dear's  conquests  appear  to  have  embraced  the  whole 
of  the  district  of  Mysore.^  His  rule^  Colonel  Wilks  states^  was 
'^  remarkable  for  the  rigour  and  severity  which  he  exercised 
towards  the  subordinate  Wodeas  and  his  indulgence  towards 
the  ryots/'  The  Wodeas  were  generally  dispossessed  and  kept 
in  confinement  on  a  scanty  allowance  at  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  Rdja  W6dear  to  reconcile  the 
ryots  to  the  change  by  exacting  from  them  no  larger  sums 
than  they  had  formerly  paid.  The  comparatively  impoverished 
condition  of  the  W6deas  on  the  Hills,  though  they  are  still 
exceedingly  proud,  may  have  been  the  result  of  these  stringent 
measures. 

B&ja  W6dear's  successor,  Ghama  Rdja  (1617-1636),  continued 
his  predecessor's  policy  towards  the  W6deas,  and  sought  to  extend 
his  dominions  below  the  ghdts  towards  Madura.  Thus  he  came  into 
conflict  with  the  great  Tirumala  Ndyak,  who  had  recently  come 
to  the  throne  (1623).  The  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  famous 
Rdmapayya,  who  pursued  them  up  the  Oajalhatti  Pass,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  taken  Mysore.'  Wilks  is  silent  regarding  this 
expedition.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  Visvanatha  and  his  successors, 
the  founders  of  the  Ndyak  dynasty,  had  gradually  brought  the 
Kanarese  and  Telugu  chiefs  of  the  country  lying  below  the  ghdts 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Madura  under  their  hegemony,  by 
inclusion  in  the  feudal  fraternity  known  as  the  Madura  Palaya- 
karans.^  It  was  possibly  during  this  period  that  the  revenue 
system  of  Coimbatore  was  introduced  on  the  hills,  and  along 
with  it  the  Kanakan  or  writer  class,  for  at  no  period  subsequent 

'  OoloDel  Wilkfl  Msigna  to  the  fifty  years  which  sacceeded  the  battle  of  Tali- 
k6t»  "  the  origin  or  improvement  of  most  of  the  droogs  or  fortified  places  of  the 
Kamatio  proper  and  of  Baramahal.*'    Vol.  I,  Chapter  III. 

'  In  a  map  illnstrating  the  history  of  Mysore,  Mr.  Bice  does  not  include  the 
Nflagiris  in  Mysore  at  Wddear  Bija's  death,  but  it  is  so  included  at  Chikka 
Diva's  death  in  1704.  He  does  not  state  when  it  was  acquired,  but  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may  reasonably  infer  it  was  virtually 
annexed  when  Ummattir  was  conquered,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Nflagiri  plateau  proper  belonged  to  these  rijas. 

>  Nelson's  Manual,  Part  IV,  p.  125. 

*  Nxlson's  Mawual,  Part  III,  p.  99. 
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CHAP.  XI.  thereto  and  prior  to  the   English  occupancy    does  the  Tamil 
„  dominion  seem  to  have  extended  over  any  part  oi  the  plateau. 

HisTOBT.  The  wars  between  the  Il&jas  of  Mysore  and  the  N&yaks  of 
Madura — the  former  generally  aided  by  the  Narasinga  kings  (the 
fading  representatives  of  the  Vijayanagar  house)^  the  latter  by  the 
Mussulmans — continued  at  intervals,  and  with  varying  success^ 
during  the  reigns  of  the  three  following  princes,  Immadi  Bdja, 
R.  Narasa  Bdja,  and  Dodda  D6va  B4ja/  a  period  extending  from 
1637  to  1672,  but  they  eventuated  in  the  permanent  annexation 
to  Mysore  of  a  large  portion  of  Goimbatore,  Kardr  and  Erode 
in  1667,  and  also  Darapur.  Colonel  Wilks'  accoqnt  necessarily 
loses  sight  of  the  Mysorean  reverses  whilst  it  magnifies  their 
successes.  The  other,  or  Madura,  side  of  the  picture  is  given 
by  Mr.  Nelson.*  Chikka  D6va  Rdja  (1672-1704)  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  His  youth  was  passed  at  Yelanddr,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Jain  pundit  Visha 
Laksha.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  prisoner  at  Hangala,  a  fort 
south  of  Oundulpet.  His  father  died  here,  and  over  his  tomb  he 
raised  a  pagoda  to  Aparamita  Paravasa  D^va  (the  god  of 
perpetual  exile).  This  spot  is  otherwise  of  historic  interest,  for 
near  it  is  Tirkanambi,  once  the  seat  of  a  prince  of  the  Kadamba 
line,  and  the  temple,  Tri-Eadamba,  is  said  to  mark  the  trijunc- 
tion  of  the  Kadamba,  Kerala  and  Kongu  territories.'  The 
Kongus,  it  will  be  remembered,  probably  gained  possession  of  all 
South  Mysore  in  the  seventh  century,  whilst  the  conquests  gained 
by  the  Malay&lams  probably  followed  the  decay  of  the  Kadamba 
empire  in  the  fifth  century.  Chikka  D6va,  whose  early  life  was 
spent  within  view  of  these  blue  hills,  was  perhaps  the  most 
able  monarch  of  the  Mysore  dynasty.  He  established  a  post, 
reformed  the  revenue  system,  and  developed  the  administra- 
tion generally.  His  energy  raised  the  Jaugamas  against  him,  but 
they  were  ruthlessly  reduced  to  submission.  Early  in  his  reign 
he  came  in  contact  with  the  Mahrattas.  He  managed,  however, 
to  divert  their  attention  from  his  dominions  whilst  they  ravaged 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Camatic.  Meanwhile 
he  strengthened  his  position  and  added  to  his  prestige  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Aurangazib.  To  him  history  must 
award  the  praise  of  having  established  a  secure  and  prosperous 
state,  '' extending  from  Palni  and  Anemale  in  the  south  to 
Midagesi  in  the  north,  and  from  near  Kamatic  Ghur  of  Baramahal 
in  the  east  to  the  borders  of  Coorg  and  Balam  in  the  west.''  ^ 

^  This  rijft  oame  to  the  throne  in  the  year  the  great  Tinimala  Niyak  died, 
1669. 
'  Madura  Manual,  Part  III,  Chapter  VI. 
'  Mysore  Oatetteer,  YoL  II,  p.  279. 
^  Mysore  Oagetteer,  Vol.  I,  p.  247. 
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With  Chikka  D6va  the  house  of  Mysore  seems  to  have  lost  the  CHAP.  XI. 
administrative  energy  which  had  raised  it  in  little  more  than  a  ^^^ 
century  to  be  a  considerable  power  in  South  India.  Two  Hibtobt. 
princes  occupied  the  throne  between  his  death  and  1731,  but 
authority  was  gradually  passing  out  of  their  hands  into  those  of 
the  Dalavaye,  whilst  the  prestige  of  the  house  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Sadat  IJIla  Khan,  Naw^b 
of  Arcot,  and  his  allies.  These  foes  were,  however,  bought  off  by 
a  crore  of  rupees.  A  similar  procedure  was  followed  to  induce 
the  Mahrattas  to  retire  two  years  later.  Two  pageant  princes 
followed,  but  the  real  rulers  were  the  brothers  D6va  and  Nanja 
Bdja.  These  chiefs  gradually  got  mixed  up  with  the  wars  of  the 
English  and  French  in  the  Camatic,  into  the  details  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  But  it  was  in  these  conflicts  that 
an  obscure  Mussulman  soldier,  Haider,  by  military  genius,  courage, 
energy  and  cunning  rose  to  eminence,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  succeeded  not  only  in  obtaining  the  chief  place  in  the  army 
and  state  by  ousting  Nanja  R&ja  in  ]  759,  whose  brother  Deva 
B^ja  had  recently  died,  but  after  a  seemingly  desperate  reverse 
usurped  the  government  in  1761.  This  he  retained  till  his  death 
in  1782,  when  he  was  quietly  succeeded  by  his  son  Tippu. 
Meanwhile  B^jas  continued  nominally  to  occupy  the  throne,  and 
were  exhibited  annually  in  regal  state  at  the  Dasara  feast,  but 
they  were  treated  by  Haider  simply  as  state  prisoners,  and  so 
continued  until  the  death  of  Chama  Rdja  Wodear  in  1796,  when 
Tippu  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  appoint  a  successor.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  narrate  the  events  of  Tippu's  reign,  which 
closed  by  his  death  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  on  the 
memorable  4th  May  1799.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  during  Haider  and  Tippu's  operations  in  Coimbatore  against 
the  English,  the  importance  of  the  Nilagiris  as  points  of  observa- 
tion seems  to  have  impressed  itself  on  these  strategists.  Almost 
inaccessible  except  to  hill  people,  they  commanded  a  splendid 
view  of  North  Coimbatore  and  the  Oajalhatti  Pass.  From  these 
outposts  reports  of  an  enemy's  movements  could  be  sent  more 
readily  and  quickly  to  Seringapatam  than  from  stations  near 
Sattiamangalam.  They  seem,  too,  to  have  strengthened  the 
three  old  forts  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  raids  from  the 
Wain&d  into  Mysore  and  Coimbatore,  for  a  raid  of  the  kind  is 
mentioned  by  Buchanan  as  happening  immediately  after  the 
overthrow  of  Tippu.  Whether  it  was  for  these  or  for  revenue 
reasons,  we  find  that  the  Nilagiris,  or  rather  D^vanaikenkdta, 
which  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract,  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  find  a  place  and  a  name  in  the  Proclamation 
of  annexation  issued  at  Seringapatam  by  General  Harris,  Colonel 
Arthur   Wellesley,   the    Honorable   Henry    Wellesley,   Colonel 
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CHAP.  XL  Kirkpatrick  and  Colonel  Barry  Close  on  the  24th  June  1799  as 
Bablt  portion  of  the  Sultan's  territory  ceded  to  the  British. 
HxsTo&T.  Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  history  of  the  native  states  whose 
Malajilam.  history  was  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Nilagiri  mountains^ 
but  there  is  one  race  whose  connection  with  the  Nilagiris  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  though  probably  for  several 
centuries  past  it  has  claimed  a  portion  of  the  hills  as  its  own — 
I  allude  to  the  Malayalam  people.  Their  claim  of  suzerainty 
over  any  portion  of  the  plateau  (they  never  colonized  any  part 
of  it)  probably  dates  back  to  the  age  in  which  they  forced  back 
the  indigenous  races^  and  perhaps  the  Eauarese^  from  the  Wain&d 
plateau,  which  geographically  is  a  portion  of  E&m&ta  and  not  of 
Malabar.  When  this  movement  took  place  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  have  already  noted  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  boundary 
of  Kerala  (Malabar)  extended  to  Tirkanambi  east  of  G6ndulpet. 
It  was  probably  prior  to  this  extension  of  dominion  that  the 
Kanarese  races  took  possession  of  the  hills  south  of  the  Nilagiris. 
Buchanan  writes : 

"  There  is  a  tract  of  land  occupying  part  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  Malabar  from  Coimhatore,  The  Namhuris  or  Na%r8  had  no 
authority  over  its  inhabitants,  who  speak  the  language  of  Kamata.  It 
ifl  divided  into  two  districts,  Attovpadi  and  Agrata  Oadawa,  each 
subject  to  a  Oa/uda  or  hereditary  chief.  The  pass  leading  to  Attupadi 
goes  by  ManacbrgkcU,  which  was  subject  to  the  Tamuri  ^  as  chief  of  a 
district  called  Nerunganada." 

He  thus  accounts  for  the  subject  position  of  these  Gaudas  : 

*'  Each  raja  took  advantage  of  the  hill  chief,  who  could  only  have 
access  to  the  commerce  of  the  low  country  through  his  dominions 
and  forced  him  to  pay  a  tribute  for  permission  to  trade." 

He  goes  on  to  say  : 

*'  From  these  hilly  districts  there  are  roads  that  lead  to  Dan  NdyaJcati" 
coiay  and  Coimhatore;  and  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
commerce  to  have  these  roads  cleared,  as  also  the  passes  which 
lead  up  from  Imada  in  Malabar  to  the  northern  parts  of  Mysore.'* 

Barly  jf,  ^as,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  Malay&lam  suzerainty 

l^i^aries.  ^^^  Europeans  first  approached  the  hills  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  following  account  of  this  expedition^ 
which  I  extract  from  Mr.  Breeks'  work,  aptirt  from  its  great  interest 
in  other  respects,  is  especially  noteworthy  as  abolishing  entirely, 
the  ordinary,  though  unphilosophical,  view  that  the  Badagas  came 
to  the  Nilagiris  on  the  break-up  of  the  Yijayanagar  empire 
three  hundred  years  ago  ;  for  here  we  find,  at  this  very  date,  that 


1  So  the  nativos  call  the  Zamorin. 
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the  Badagas  had  not  only  reached  the  present  western  limit  of  OHAP.  XI. 
their    settlement  on    the    Nilagiris^    M^lk^da^   but  that    the      bTblt 
plateau  was  divided  into  four  districts^  and   that  the  Badagas     Histobt. 
were  already  in   a  relatively  superior  position  to  the  T6daB ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  T6das  are  said  to  be 
scattered  pretty  equally  over  the  four  districts^  whilst  two  hundred 
years   later  they  had  been   pushed  back    to   the   unculturable 
uplands  of  the  plateau^  and  that  their   number  had  decreased 
to  a  half  of  what  it  was  estimated  to  be  by  the  Jesuit  Ferreiri, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those    two  hundred    years 
comprised  a  period  of  endless  turmoil  and  internecine  strife.     I 
now  quote  in  extenso  from  Mr.  Breeks^  work  Mr.   Whitehouse's 
abstract  of  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  At  the  Synod  of  TJdiamparur  in  the  State  of  Oochin,'  held 
under  Archbishop  Menezes  in  1599,  information  having  been  received 
that  there  were  certain  villages  of  Christians  in  a  conntry  called 
Todamala,  who  anciently  belonged  to  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar, 
but  then  had  nothing  of  Christianity  except  the  bare  name,  it  was 
ordered  that  priests  and  preachers  should  be  sent  thither  immediately 
to  redeem  them  to  the  Catholic  faith,  baptise  them,  &o.  Francisco 
Hoy,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  in 
1602  sent  a  priest  and  deacon  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  with 
a  good  gpiide  to  find  out  the  place  and  collect  information.  They 
reached  the  Todamala ;  but,  as  the  account  brought  back  by  them 
was  not  so  sure  and  complete  as  was  desirable,  Bishop  Roy  requested 
the  Vice- Principal  of  the  Jesuits  to  depute  a  priest  of  his  own  order 
to  make  further  inquiries.  The  Rev.  Jacome  Ferreiri  was  selected 
for  this  mission.  He  started  from  Calicut,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
and  was  permitted  to  return  safely,  after  undergoing  great  exposure  and 
fatigue,  with  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  hill  tribes,  their 
manners  and  customs ;  but  with  no  tidings  of  any  Christian  colony, 
which  had  either  become  extinct  or  removed  elsewhere,  if  it  had  ever 
been  there  at  all.  At  Calicut  he  wrote  a  formal  report,  dated  April 
Ist,  1603,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  gleaned: — 

He  proceeded  vid  Manarecate  13  leagues  inland  from  Tanur.  A 
native  convert,  a  nephew  of  the  Samuri  Rajah,  accompanied  him  and 
some  others.  Their  route  led  them  over  steep  and  rugged  mountains 
infested  with  elephants  and  tigers.  At  Manarecate  they  were  told 
that  the  Todamala  was  6  Canarese  or  12  Malabar  leagues  distant,  and 
that  it  would  take  them  two  days  and  a  half  to  reach  their  destination. 
Here  they  provided  themselves  with  extra  clothing  as  a  protection 
against  the  cold  of  the  mountains,  and  also  provision  for  their  journey. 
The  19  airs  who  accompanied  them  wisely  left  their  weapons  behind 
them,  lest  the  hill  people  should  take  alarm.     The  evening  of  the 

^  Todamala  is  included  in  a  list    of  GhriBtian   GhorohoB  giren   in  Airifrnmni 
Bible,  Orient.,  but  tfaia  only  refers  to  the  date  of  this  Bame  synod. 
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OHAP.  XI.    second  day  from  Manarecate  ^  found  them  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill 

J'T'        np  which   their  rente  lay.     On  the  third  day  they  reach  a  Badaga 

History,     village  called  Melenntao  (?  Melnr  or  Melknndah),  containing  between 

one  and  two  hundred  inhabitants.     The  priest  and  deacon  previously 

sent  are  said  to  have  arrived  thus  fikr.  Here  they  met  also  with  the 
chief  of  the  Todas,  who  agreed  to  call  his  people  together  so  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  them.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Jesuit  father  tried  to  converse  with  the  Badagas  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity.  He  also  had  an  interview  with  the  Toda  priest 
called  Pollem  (Palal)  outside  the  Badaga  village,  which  he  would  not 
enter  for  fear  of  pollution.  They  saw  some  Toda  women,  and  gave 
them  looking  glasses  and  hanks  of  thread,  with  which  they  were  much 
pleased.  The  third  day  of  their  sojourn  on  the  hills  was  spent  in  a 
visitation  of  some  of  the  Toda  settlements,  which  are  very  correctly 
described,  as  also  their  dress,  diet,  manners,  and  customs.  They 
could  not  give  much  account  of  their  own  origin,  and  gave  no  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  supposition  that  either  they  or  their  ancestors 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  any  form  or  profession  of  Christianity. 
They  simply  said  that  they  had  heard  that  their  ancestors  came 
from  the  east,  that  one  party  settled  on  these  mountains,  and 
another  party  descended  into  the  plains.  Their  number  was  supposed 
to  be  about  1,000,  scattered  pretty  equally  over  four  mountain 
districts.  Feeling  the  cold,  and  the  Samorin's  nephew  beginning  to 
be  indisposed,  they  now  began  to  arrange  for  their  descent  into  the 
low  country.  Ere  they  left,  they  promised  to  return  within  a  year 
and  make  a  longer  stay.  Circumstances  however  prevented  them 
from  so  doing.  The  friendly  Badagas  showed  them  a  better  road  than 
that  by  which  they  made  the  journey  there.'* 

The  route  by  which  they  returned  may  have  been  the  06dal6r 
or  Kark^r  Gh&ts.  Mr.  Breaks  quotes  a  notice  (famished  by 
Dr.  Gundert)  of  the  Todas  by  a  Carmelite  priest^  gathered 
from  reports  of  the  tribe  current  on  the  west  coast,  who 
visited  Malabar  in  1657.  It  speaks  of  the  mountains  where 
they  dwelt  as  ''  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Zamorin.^'  Bat  how  slight 
the  hold  was  that  the  Zamorin  had  even  on  the  gh^t  country 
below  the  Nilagiris  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  his  nephew's 
retinue  had  to  leave  their  weapons  behind  them  before  entering 
the  country.  The  Badagas  are  simply  spoken  of  as  friendly.  At 
this  period  the  power  of  the  Mysore  house  was  rapidly  rising. 

'  Mr.  Whiiehonfle  says,  "  I  think  the  Manareoate  must  be  the  place  oalled 
Mananr  in  Ward's  Government  Surrey  Hap,  abont  Lat.  11^  Long.  76^  SC', 
beoaose  it  waa  18  leagues  inland  from  Taaor,  and  from  thenoe  12  leagues  to  the 
Todamala.  There  is  a  Manaar  at  the  foot  of  the  Sandapatti  Ghat,  bnt  this  is 
too  near.  This  idea  receives  support  from  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore 
and  Ganara,  Vol.  II,  p.  484,  where  he  speaks  of  a  tract  of  land  occupying  part  of 
the  mountains  between  Malabar  and  Ck>imbatore,  divided  into  two  districts, 
Attapadi  and  Agrata  Cadava,  and  says  that  the  pass  leading  to  Attapadi  is  called 
Manarghdt." 
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Thus   far  I  have  endeavoared  to   raise  an  interest  in   the  CHAP.  XI. 
Ndagiris   by  connecting  them  not    only  with  the   great  race      ^^^y 
moYements  and  religions  revolntions  of  Southern  India^  but  also     HisTORt. 
by  collecting  such  fragmentary  notices  as  link  them^  however 
loosely,  with  the  story  of  the  neighbouring  countries.     But  for 
such  scattered  rays  of  light  the  darkness  which  envelopes  their 
past  would  be  impenetrable.     I  now  pass  on  to  their  story  from 
the  time  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  English. 
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CHAPTER     XIL 

RECENT  HISTORY. 


Marquis  of  Welleflley^B  policy. — Dr.  Bnohanan's  mission. — Colonel  Colin  Maokensie's 
sorrej. — Mr.  Keys'  visit. — Mr.  John  Sullivan's  exploration. — Attention  of 
Oovemor-Qeneral  drawn  to  the  Hills. — M.  Leschenault's  remarks. — Infanti- 
cide.— Ootaoamand. — Captain  Ward's  survey. — Mr*  Sullivan  opens  out  roads. 
— Ootaoamand  laid  out. — Sir  Thomas  Munro's  visit. — Mr.  6.  B.  Lushington's 
scheme. — Ootaoamand  constituted  a  sanitarium.  —  Military  Commandant 
appointed. — Official  complications. — Convalescent  DepAt  established. — Mr. 
Sullivan's  departure. — Portion  of  Nilagiris  transferred  to  Malabar. — Mr.  Sullivan 
protests. — Bapid  extension  of  Ootaoamand. — Bishop  Daniel  Wilson. — Court  of 
Directors  ask  for  report. — Committee  of  inquiry  appointed. — (Government 
Orders  on  report. — Mr.  Lushington's  departure.^-Sir  Frederick  Adam 
succeeds. — Medical  Beport. — ^Abolition  of  Convalescent  Depdt. — Administration 
defective. — Massacre  of  Kdmmbas. — Special  legislation  proposed,  but 
negatived  by  Imperial  Government. — Destruction  of  woods. — Draft  Act. — 
Ootaoamand  constituted  a  Military  bazaar. — Lord  Elphinstone  at  Kaity. — Mr. 
Sullivan  urges  the  re-annexation  of  that  part  of  the  plateau  transferred  to 
Malabar. — Government  declines  to  make  the  transfer. — Commandant  appointed 
Joint  Magistrate  and  District  Munsif. — Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Governor. — 
Betransf  er  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Hills  to  Coimbatore. — CoiSlBe-planting 
begun. — ^Plans  submitted  for  barracks  at  Wellington. — Coonoor  Church  built. — 
Small  (Cause  Court  Judge  at  Ootacamaad. — Proposals  to  appoint  Civil  and 
Sessions  Court  rejected. — Assistant  Judge  transferred  from  Combaoonum  to 
Ootacamand. — Etindas  and  Nidumal6  annexed. — First  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Breeks. — Ouchterlony  Valley  added  to  the  district. — Industries. — ^Prospects  of 
District. 


CHAP.  XII.  Aftbb   the    fall  of   Seringapatam  the    Marquis  of  Wellesley 

'*  being  justly  of  opinion   that  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 

HiBToBT.     these  countries  was  indispensably  necessary/'  resolved  to  have 

Mysore  and  the  territories  belonging  to  that  state  which  had 

been  recently  annexed  by  the  British  carefully  surveyed^  and 
their  physical^  commercial^  and  agricultural  conditions  reported 
on.  The  survey  operations  were  entrusted  to  that  distinguished 
officer  and  oriental  scholar  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie  ;^  the  other 
inquiries  were  confided  to  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan^  in  whose 
Marquis  of  journal  WO  possess  invaluable  notes  on  '^  the  state  of  agriculture, 
Weliesiey's  ^^^  ^^j  commerce ;  the  religion,  manners  and  customs ;  the 
history,  natural  and  civil,"  of  the  provinces  visited  by  him.  Dr. 
Buchanan  started  from  Seringapatam  on  the  19th  May  1800, 
and,  after  traversing  East  and  South  Mysore,  entered  Coimba- 


^  See  Cat.  Rais,  Vol.  I,  Preface,  viL 
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tore  in  October  of  that  year^  on  the  24th  day  of  which  month  he  CHAP.  XII. 
was  at  DSvanaikenkdta,  a  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bhav&ni^      bscknt 
a  little  above   its  junction  with  Moyar^  and  the  head-quarters  of     Histobi. 
the  taluk  to  which  the  Nilagiris  proper  belonged. 

"  It  was  built,"  he  says,  '*  by  D4na,  a  N^yaka  or  Polygar  dependent  Dr.  Bacha- 
on  Madura.     •     •     •     His  descendants  were  deprived  of  it  by  Bal'^'""^^^- 
Baja,  another  dependent  on  the  princes  of  Madura.     From  him,  or  at 
least  a  descendant  of  the  same  name,  it  was  taken  by  the  Baja  of 
Mysore,  and  from  its  having  been  long  dependent  on  that  &mily,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  speak  the  language  of  Kamata." 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  relations  of 
the  hill-people  are  illustrated  by  the  following  occurrence  : — 

**  About  two  months  ago  thirty  or  forty  Navra  from  Wamad,  Ar 
from  NeUe€daj  as  it  is  here  called,  persuaded  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
hiU  villages  subject  to  the  Company  to  join  them  with  sixty  or  seventy 
men.  This  united  force  came  down  to  the  low  country  and  plundered 
three  villages.  A  hundred  candashara^^  supported  by  a  few  sepoys^ 
were  sent  out ;  and  after  an  engagement,  in  which  nobody  was  killed, 
took  the  chief  and  seven  men  prisoners.  Of  these  three  were  Nairs. 
About  ten  years  ago  these  banditti  made  some  disturbance  among  the 
hill  villages,  but  never  before  ventured  down  to  the  low  country." 

Then  follows  the  first  reference  that  I  have  met  with  to  the 
Badagas : — 

*^  Honey  and  wax,"  he  writes,  '*  are  gathered  by  a  caste  called 
Buduga/r,  who  inhabit  the  hilly  country  between  this  and  MaZahwry  and 
which  lies  south  from  NeUeala  or  the  Wamad  of  Major  Bennell. 
They  live  in  small  villages  like  the  Eriligar»Jty  and  not  only  use  the 
catvrcadu  cultivation  already  described,  but  have  also  ploughs.  The 
quantity  of  honey  and  wax  which  they  procure  is  considerable,  and 
they  pay  nothing  for  it,  there  being  no  forest  renter  in  the  district." 

On  the  following  day,  the  25th  October,  the  unwearied  doctor 
*'  took  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk  to  the  top  of  the  western  hills  ' 
in  order  to  see  a  ecmhayf  or  village  inhabited  by  IhiUgaruJ*  ' 

^  I  find  refexe&oe  to  theae  inoimdonB  in  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Serenne 
to  Lord  Clive  in  June  1608,  wbioih  is  curious  m  containing  the  first  reference  to 
the  T6danad  I  have  met  with.  It  nms,  "  In  consequence  of  the  Hoblis  of  DeyaroTa- 
patam  and  Totanad  having  been  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  insurgents  in 
Wainad,  the  former  has  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  the  GoUeotor  has 
found  it  necessary  to  detach  peons  for  their  protection."  Mr.  Garrow,  the  letter 
farther  states,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  Malabar,  engaged  a  band  of  117 
peons  for  the  protection  of  this  part  of  the  Goimbatore  District.  In  the  following 
year  (1804)  the  Government  sanctioned  the  entertainment  of  100  peons  to  protect 
the  Hoblis  of  D^variyapatnam  against  invasions  frcmi  the  rebel  Pyohe  Bija  of 
Wauiid. 

'  The  spot  was  probably  near  Arakid,  below  Bangasimi's  Peak,  on  the  old 
traok  from  D^vanaikenkdta  to  EdtagirL 

^  Dr.  Buchanan  (Ghapter  IX)  also  refers  to  the  Tddas,  but  he  was  evidently 
misinformed  about  them,  not  only  placing  them  in  the  ranges  south  of  the 
Nilagiris,  but  as  coHivi^jng  with  the  plough  and  paying  rent  for  their  fields. 
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CHAP.  XII.      Bat  he  was  more  concerned  with  these  wild  people  than  with  the 
Bbcbmt      g^^ii^  ^^^8  on  which  they  dwelt.     Still  the  glorioQS  panorama  of 
History,     hill  and  plain  which  was  spread  out  before  him  could  not  pass 
"      unnoticed. 

*  ^ 

'^  Although  the  atmosphere  was  rather  hazy,  I  had  from  the  hills/' 
he  writes,  "  a  noble  view  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Bhcwani  and  of 
the  country  called  Chera^  as  far  as  Sandi-^urga,  and  other  remote  hills. 
Near  the  village  I  was  refreshed  by  the  cool  water  of  a  fine  perennial 
spring,  which  in  India  is  a  great  rarity." 

Thns^  whilst  the  first  European  who  ascended  these  hills  was  a 
religious  propagandist,  upon  whose  eye  their  glorious  scenery  fell 
unheeded,  the  first  Englishman  was  a  scientist,  whose  first  words 
Here  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  hills,  the  river,  and  the  refreshing 
spring,  and  the  note  he  struck  has  been  re-echoed  by  every  fellow- 
countryman  who  has  since  climbed  to  this  land  of  "  springs  of 
water  ^'  and  of  '*  sacred  hills.*' 

From   Ddyanaikenk6ta  Buchanan  passed  to    Srim^gai,  near 
Mettapollium,  the  residence  in  Tippu's  time  of  an  amildar,  and 
^  thence  to  Coimbatore,  where  we  part  company  with  him. 

Colonel  Colin  We  tum  now  to  Colonel  Mackenzie.  His  scheme  of  survey 
gS^^ey?"^ "  embraced  "  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  country  as  well 
as  its  geography.'^  He  had  three  assistants  and  a  Naturalist, 
Dr.  Heyne.  Among  the  services  to  science  which  he  performed 
may  be  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  Jaina  religion,  the 
accumulation  of  a  mass  of  information  regarding  Lingayat 
and  other  sects,  the  Sassanams  and  other  inscriptions,  the 
monumental  stones  and  trophies — virakal  and  mastikal,^ — 
'Hhe  sepulchral  tumuli,  mounds,  and  barrows  of  the  early 
tribes/'  This  information  was  embodied  in  district  survey 
memoirs.  Although  we  know  that  Colonel  Mackenzie  did  not 
ascend  the  Nilagiris,  yet  there  can  be  little  question  that  either 
one  or  more  of  his  assistants  did,  for  we  find  from  his  letter  (Ilth 
January  1816)  to  the  Madras  Government,  that  in  1808  he  had 
forwarded  a  notice  of  the  Hills  contained  in  his  "  6th  Volume  of 
Memoirs  of  the  18th  and  26th  October  1808  "  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  1809.  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  this 
notice  from  the  Surveyor-GeneraPs  Office,  Calcutta,  to  whom  these 
volumes  were  returned,  but  without  success ;  the  extract, 
however,  is  of  interest. 

''  1  have  put  up  in  the  case  for  transmission  to  Europe  a  copy  of  a 
map  of  the  Nilagiri  mountains  in  the  district  of  Danaikencotta,  in  the 
Coimbatoor  province,  on  the  original  scale  of  survey  of  one  mile  to  an 
inch.  1  have  selected  this  as  an  original  specimen  of  the  work  of  the 
native  assistant  surveyors,  and  of  the  survey  of  a  singular  tract  of 

^  See  his  letter  quoted  in  Preface  to  Vol.  1  of  the  Cat  Raia, 
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monntainoas  conntrj  situated   centrally  in    the  limits   between  the  CHAP.  XII. 

countries  of  Malabar,  Mysore  and  Goimbatoor,  remarkable  for  their       ^ 

extraordinary  height,  and  for  being  inhabited  by  two  singular  tribes     Hhtobt. 

of  people  described  to  be  dissimilar  to  the  natives  of  other  provinces       

in  habits,  manners,  language  and  complexion,  some  notices  of  whom 
are  communicated  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Mysore  Survey  sent  home  in 
1808,  and  in  Colonel  Wilks'  History  of  Mysore.*  This  tract  contains 
495  miles  of  mountcdns  and  250  of  plain  country,  altogether  745 
miles." 

A  copy  of  this  map  I  have  not  seen^  but  Colonel  Cloeto,  Revenue 
Survey,  has  courteously  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a  map  of  the 
hills  east  of  the  Paikar^  and  K^nda  rivers,  prepared  from  surveys 
from  1807-1814,  that  is,  the  Coimbatore  portion  of  the  Nilagiris, 
the  tract  west  of  these  rivers  not  having  been  surveyed  till 
1821-23  by  Captain  Ward.  Four  years,  however,  subsequent 
to  the  despatch  of  the  memoirs  to  the  Honorable  Court,  we  find  Mr.  Keys' 
that  a  European  surveyor  ascended  the  hills  under  instructions  ^*"*'* 
from  Mr.  Ghwrow,*  Collector  of  the  Coimbatore  District.  The 
name  of  this  surveyor  was  William  Keys,'  His  first  letter  is 
dated  T^nad,  30th  March  1812.  On  the  5th  April  he  was  at 
P^rangan&d,  and  on  the  20th  idem  at  M&16k6ta,  or  Ealhatti, 
returning  to  D6vanaikenk6ta  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  His 
report  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  I  do  not  purpose  to  do 
more  than  quote  from  the  letter  foi-warding  the  second  portion, 
leaving  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  first  known  essay 
describing  the  Nilagiris.     Mr.  Keys  writes  in  August : — 

"  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe  to  you,  Sir,  that  in  the 
execution  of  this  arduous  duty,  we  have  underwent  considerable 
difficulties,  and  experienced  great  inconveniences  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate,  particularly  of  the  Neelaghery  mountains ;  but  not- 
withstanding, I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  I  have  made  it  my  duty  to 
be  very  particular  in  exploring  Uiose  parts,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  plan  will  be  found  an  accurate  and  distinct  delineation  of  them.'' 

Mr.  Keys  found  '^  no  manu&ctures  on  the  hills  and  much  less 
of  trade,'^  though  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  details  of 
produce  which  he  gives,  and  the  &tct  that  the  Government  at  this 
time  derived  a  revenue  of  about  15,000  rupees  from  this  tract. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  referenoe. — En. 

'  It  is  noted  that  no  reference  is  mibde  to  the  Nilagiris,  except  the  lowland 
portion  about  D^Tardyapatnam,  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  long  and  interesting  report  on 
the  revenues  of  Coimbatore,  10th  September  1807  ;  but  in  the  report  of  the 
Coimbatore  Commission  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  18th  May  1804,  reference 
is  made  to  the  rent  of  the  hill  villages.  I  would  here  note  that  the  years  1803, 
1804  and  1806  were  marked  by  great  deficiency  in  the  rainfall. 

^  Another  Surveyor,  Maomahon,  seems  to  hfe^ve  been  on  the  hills  about  the 
same  time. 
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CHAP.  XII.  During  the  five  years  that  followed  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  special  notes  on  the  Nilagiris,  but  with  the  year  1818 
began  the  history  of  the  European  occupation  and  colonization 
of  the  plateau. 

Early  in  1818  two  gentlemen  ^  on  a  few  weeks'  leave  visited 
the  hills  for  '  shikar  /  they  ascended  apparently  by  the  old 
D^vanaikenk6ta  path  by  T^n&d  and  Kil-K6tagiri^  south  of  Banga- 
s&mi's  Peak^  having  slept  a  night  en  route  near  some  Irula  villages^ 
still  existing.  They  proceeded  to  K6tagiri,  and  on  their  return 
to  Goimbatore,  having  *'  surprised  their  friends  by  the  account 
they  gave  of  it^  particularly  of  the  extreme  coldness  of  the 
climate/^  a  party  was  formedj  who  set  out  to  repeat  the  tour  on 
the  2nd  January  1819.  A  long  account  of  their  tour  will  be 
found  in  the  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Oovemment  Gazette, 
dated  30th  January  1819,  printed  in  the  appendix.  Of  this 
party  Mr.  John  Sullivan^  Collector  of  Coimbatore,  appears  to 
have  been  one,  and  it  is  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  this  friend 
of  the  native  that  we  owe  the  final  colonization  of  the  hills. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Thomas  informs  me,  ascended  by  a  narrow  hill- 
path  used  by  Irulas,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  sheltered  valley  of 
Dimhatti  near  K6tagiri.  He  soon  returned  to  Coimbatore,  but 
again  ascended  the  hills  in  May  in  company  with  the  celebrated 
naturalist  Leschenault  de  la  Tour,  who  was  completely  restored 
to  health  by  a  residence  here  of  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  with  characteristic  energy  and  consideration  for 
the  people,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  6th 
March  1819,  requests  that  a  rough  survey  of  the  lands  may  be 
made,  as  "  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  anxious  to  have  their 
lands  measured,  under  an  idea  that  they  are  paying  more  than 
they  ought  to  do.''  He  incidentally  remarks  that  surveyors  had 
been  sent  to  this  tract  ^'  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Neilgherry  Hills  "  in  1800-1,  but  that  *'  owing  to  the  extreme 
inclemency  of  the  climate''  the  surveyors  were  frightened,  measured 
•not  an  acre,  and  contented  themselves  with  '^  making  an  estimate 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  land,  and  fixing  the  old 
rates  of  teerwa  upon  it,"  ^  which,  he  adds,  were  "  extremely 
favorable  to  the  ryots."   Rupees  800  was  the  estimate  for  the  work. 


1  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomaa,  for  many  yean  Colleotor  of  Coimbatore,  and  whose 
personal  aoqnainianoe  with  the  hiUa  extends  back  to  1827,  informs  me  that  their 
names  were  Eindersley  and  Whish,  Asmstants  to  the  Colleotor  of  CoimbatorA ;  hut 
I  have  not  fonnd  the  names  mentioned  in  oontemporary  papers.  In  Jerris's  book 
these  names  appear,  but  he  states  that  they  ascended  in  pursuit  of  a  Poligar  who 
had  maltreated  bis  ryots,  and  sought  to  escape  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  in  these 
hills.    Another  account  is  that  they  followed  smugglers. — (Baikib.) 

'  He  gives  the  revenue  of  the  hills  for  twenty  years  ending  1819,  which  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  XIII. 
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wIucIl  was  sanctioned.    He  also  asked  for  and  obtained  Rupees  300  CHAP.  XII. 

to  make  the  path  to  the  Hills  more  accessible,  observing  that      ^^^^ 

if  this  were  not  done,  the  revenue,  which  had  been  gradually     Histoky. 

diminishing,  would  in  a  short  time  waste  to  nothing,  for  the  * 

ryots  pay  as  they  please,  their  position  rendering  them  ''  quite 

secure  from  any  coercive  measures.'^     The  formation  of  the  road 

was    entrusted    to    Mr.  Macpherson  in    command    of   a    party 

of  pioneers,  and  to  the  same  officer  the  survey  of  the  lands. 

The  road  was  reported  as  completed  on  23rd  May  1823.     This 

was  the  old  Srim^gai  Pass,  which  preceded  the  K6tagiri  Pass 

first  cut  by  Mr.  Thomas.^ 

The  hills  meanwhile  were  attracting  attention,  and  we  find  that 
by  June  1820  upwards  of  twenty  gentlemen  had  visited  the 
plateau,  and  one  lady,  name  unknown,  '^  without  any  inconvenience 
to  herself  and  without  giving  particular  trouble  to  the  bearers  'M 
A  long  and  interesting  letter  was  published  in  the  Madras 
Oazette,  17th  June  1820,  containing  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
M.  Leschenault,  Botanist  to  the  Eling  of  France,  on  the  region,  its 
people  and  its  vegetation ;  and  contemporaneously  a  report  written 
by  Mr.  Macpherson,  printed  in  the  appendix,  was  forwarded  to 
Government,  who  appear  to  have  passed  on  to  the  Governor- 
General  these  and  other  papers,  for  in  the  Gazette  of  India  very 
shortly  afterwards  appears  the  following  notice  : — 

"  We  trust  that  future  reports  of  the  salubrity  of  this  spot  will  Attention  of 
remove  all  the  apprehensions  that  have  been  entertained,  and  that  it  Qen^S^™^'' 
will  become  a  place  of  resort  for  those  whose  state  of  health  may  drawn  to  the 
require  that  change  of  temperature  which  it  unquestionably  affords.  ^^^* 
Should  a  continued  residence  in  these  regions  prove  that  the  climate 
is  favorable  to  the  European  constitution,  it  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
expedient  hereafter  to  form  a  military  establishment  for  pensioners 
and  invalids,   mth  a   regular  hospital ;  and  if  it  should  become  a 
military  station,  with  Medical  Officers  attached  to  it,   houses  would 
soon  become  erected,  and  conveniences  would  be  provided  for  those  who 
might  be  compelled  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  climate ;  and,  in  all 
probabiliiy,  many  persons  on  the  coast,  who  have  withdrawn  from 
active  life,  but  who  do  not  intend  to  return  to  their  native  country, 
would  take  up  their  future  residence  on  the  Nilgherry  Mountains." 

In  his  letter  forwarding  Lieutenant  Macpherson's  report,  Mr. 
Bullivan  urged  on  Government  the  desirability  of  employing  on 
the  new  road  the  prisoners  of  Coimbatore  and  Salem,  as  labor 
could  not  be  had  on  the  hills  or  from  Coimbatore,  remarking 
that,  as  there  was  only  one  path  and  '^  the  country  on  either  side 
so  rugged  and  steep  that  no  prisoner  would  dare  deviate  from  it, 
a  sentinel  therefore  at  the  top  and  bo.ttom  of  the  pass  would  be 

'  JlBTlB,  p.  134, 
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OHAP.  XII.  sufficient  to  prevent  the  eecape  of  any  person  working  under  the 

H,^,,„      officer.''     His  enthusiastic  &ith — a  faith  which  succeeding  years 

HitTORT.     have  proved  to  have  been  well  founded — in  the  climate^  which  he 

tells  us  elsewhere  did  more  to  restore  him  to  perfect  health  than 

a  voyage  to  the  Cape^  finds  expression  in  this  letter. 

*^  There  is  no  Asiatic  or  AfHean  climate  known  to  us  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Nepaul  mountains)  so  cool  and  equal  throughout 
the  year  as  the  Neilgherries,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  road  is 
made  accessible  and  a  medical  man  is  stationed  there,  these  mountains 
will  become  the  general  resort  for  invalids  instead  of  the  Gape  and  the 
Isle  of  France." 

And  further : 

'*  My  own  mind  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  important  results 
which  may  follow  from  the  discovery  of  this  country  as  affording  an 
excellent  asylum  for  invalids,  both  officers  and  soldiers.  *  *  *  It  is 
Uterdlly  true  that  out  of  the  sun  heat  is  not  known  on  the  mountains  in 
any  one  month  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  wheat  and 
barley  are  already  cultivated,  and  many  of  the  European  fruits  grow 
wild  and  only  require  culture  to  attain  perfection." 

This  latter  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfiUed,  and  even  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  some  fear  that  his  readers  would  hold  his  &ncy  more  lively 
than  it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  picture  he  had  drawn^  and  so 
appeals  to  other  gentlemen  to  bear  him  out. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro^  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Governorship 
of  Madras,  approved  Mr.  Sullivan's  suggestions,  anticipating 
''  much  advantage  from  the  acquisition  of  an  accurate  statistical 
knowledge  of  that  district,"  but,  with  his  known  economy,  declined 
to  sanction  Rupees  26  for  an  English  writer. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  my  giving  M.  Leschenault's  account 
of  the  Hills,  but  as  he  was  the  first  botanist  who  visited  the 
mountains,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  at  length  his  monograph 
forwarded  with  a  collection  of  Nilagiri  plants  to  the  Madrae 
Literary  Society. 

**  La  collection  des  plantes  que  mon  ami  et  moi  avons  reoueilMes 
sur  les  montagnes  de  Nilgerret,  renf erme  plus  de  200  espdoesi  paimi 
lesquelles  un  gprand  nombre  de  nouvelles.  Nous  avons  pens^  qua  la 
8oci6t6  Litt^raire  de  Madras  recevroit  aveo  int^rfit  quelques  6obatt- 
tillons  de  ces  plantes.  Le  temps  que  j'ai  6t6  oblig£  de  donner  k  leur 
r^colte,  et  k  leur  preparation,  ne  m'a  permis  quede  les  examiner 
rapidement.  Je  manquerois  des  livres,  et  des  moyens  de  compaiaison 
n^cessaires  pour  fixer  d6finitiv6ment  leur  place,  aussi  je  me  suis 
content^  le  plus  souvent  de  reconnoitre  le  genre  j'ai  donn6  avec  reserve, 
quelques  noms  ne  pouvent  6tre  que  provisoires,  car  j*ignore  si  les 
plantes  auzquelles  je  les  ai  donn^  n*ont  pas  6i6  nomm^es  par  MM. 
Boxburg,  Rotteler,  Bachanan,  Blein,  et  Heyne,  dont  les  recherches, 
sur  d'autrea  montagnes  de  la  peninsule,  sent  ant^rieures  aux  miennci 
mais  dont  je  ne  connois  point  les  herbiers. 
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*'  Le  rigne  y^g^taJ  ear  le  montagne  de  Nilgerret  offVe  le  plus  grand  GHAP.  XII. 
int^rdi,  taut  par  le  nombre  des  objets  nonyeaaz,  que  par  la  difference      nlZIL 
qui  existe  entre  lea  plantes  de  cette  contr^  et  celles  de  la  plaine — on     Hutost.^ 
J  trouve  un  gprand  nombre  de  genres  analogues  avec  oeuz  d'Europe,  tela       ' 
sent  lee  Yacoinium,   Rhododendron,  Fragaria   (strawberry),  Bubua 
(raspberry),    Anemoni,    Balsamina,   Qeranium,  Plantago,  &o.,    &o. 
Ce  rapport  indique  que  les  plantes  utiles  d'Europe  s*acclimateraient 
parfaitement  bien,  et  la  vigoureuse  v^g^tation  que  Ton  remarque 
partout^  assure  d*abondantes  rficoltes. 

^  Parmi  les  plantes  les  plus  remarquables  que  nous  avons  recueil- 
16es,  je  citerai  le  Berberis  Tinotoria,  esp^  nouvelle,  dont  le  bois  et 
r6oorce  foumissent  une  beUe  oouleur  jaune,  qui  pent  devenir  importante 
pour  les  teintures,  si  Ton  parrient  k  lui  donner  de  la  fixity.  EUe  n'est 
point  employ^  par  les  indigenes. 

**  Le  Leptospermum  Sooparium  arbuste,  qui  produit  un  fruit  excel-  , 
lent    que  la  culture   rendrait    encore   meilleur;  il  seroit    possible 
d'aoclimater  oe  cbarmant  arbuste  dans  plusieurs  contr6es  d'Europe. 

«•  Mr. m'a  adre8s6  une  excellente  description  d'une  belle 

plante  qui  crott  au  sommet  des  plus  hautes  montagnes.  EUe  appar. 
tient  k  un  genre  nouveau.  Je  ne  Tai  trouv^e  ni  en  fleurs,  ni  en 
fruits. 

*'  Les  bois  offrent  souyent  des  arbres  d'une  grandeur  et  d'une 
grosseur  remarqoables,  bons  pour  le  charpente  et  la  menuiserie. 
Lee  bords  des  ruisseaux  et  des  torrents  sont  par^s  de  jolie  plantea 
et  d'arbustes  616gants  qui  peuyent  embeUir  nos  jardins. 

*'  Parmi  les  plantes  c^r^ales,  le  bled,  I'orge,  dont  j 'en  ai  yu  que  lea 
grains,  m'ont  paru  d'une  quality  inf^rieure,  et  je  crois  n^cessaire  de 
renouyeler  les  semences." 

In  Mr.  SuUiyan's  letter  aboye  referred  to^  he  had  brought  to  the  Infanticide. 
aotice  of  Goyemment  the  strong  reasons  there  were  for  belieying 
that  the  Todas  practised  female  infanticide^  and  had  suggested 
the  institution  by  Mr.  Macpherson  of  further  inquiries.  Sir  T. 
Monro  approyed  the  proposals^  but  though  the  practice  undoubt* 
edly  existed^  and  possibly  still  continues  in  remote  mands^  yet 
I  haye  seen  no  report  furnishing  indubitable  eyidence  on  the 
point. 

In  March  1821  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Madras  Gazette  giying  OotaoamancU 
an  account  of  a  yisit  to  the  Mdkart^  '^belt.^^  It  is  noteworthy  for 
containing  the  first  distinct  mention  of  Ootacamand.  The  note 
runs : — ^February  22nd.  ^'  Marched  Wotokymand.  High  wind 
eyening  and  all  night — to  sensation  extremely  cold.''  To  thia 
letter  is  appended  a  thermometric  table  of  the  temperature  at 
Jackan^ri  ^  for  twelye  months  ending  28th  July  1821. 

In  June  1822  appeared  the  first  official  Medical  Report  on  the 
Hills^  drawn  up  apparently  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Orton,  of  Her 


'  Two  miles  ionth.eagt  of  Kdtagiri,  elevation  about  6^76  feet. 
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CHAP.  XII.  Majesty's  84tli  Regiment.     The  paper  is  a  careful  resume  of  all 
BioBNT      ^^  information  then  available  on  the  suitability  of  the  climate  for 
History.     Europeans^  and  discusses  the  several  localities  most  suitable  for  a 
station.     Of  Ootacamand  Mr.  Orton  says : — 

"  In  the  Torder  village  of  Wnttacamund  I  was  informed  that  no 
death  had  happened  for  three  years." 

He  summed  np  as  follows  :— 

"In  the  event  of  Government  formingan  establishment  for  invalids  on 
the  Neilgherries,  it  will  require  mature  oousideration  to  fix  on  the  most 
proper  situation  for  that  purpose.  The  neighbourhood  of  Dimhutty 
would  be  most  convenient  for  procuring  supplies,  &c.,  by  the  new  road 
and  on  account  of  the  Collector's  establishment  being  placed  there  ; 
but  the  country  about  Godavomoody  is  much  prettier,  more  cultivated, 
and  populous.  The  Todiemaad,  from  its  much  greater  height  and 
coldness,  would  deserve  the  preference,  were  it  not  to  be  apprehended 
that  its  swamps  and  woods  would  be  injurious.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  from  experience  that  such  is  the  case.  The  Toders  are  a 
more  robust  and  healthy  race  than  the  other  castes  who  occupy  the 
less  elevated  tract.  It  is  probable  that  a  clean  and  dry  tract  may  be 
found  equally  elevated  with  the  Todiemaad.  The  country  imme- 
diately west  of  Sooloor  (Sholdr)  seems  to  possess  all  these  advantages, 
and  it  is  close  to  Mysore  and  a  pass  leading  down  into  it.  It  might  be 
deemed  eligible  to  erect  a  few  small  temporary  buildings  for  the  i*ecep« 
tion  of  sick  officers — similar  to  some  already  raised  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
for  travellers — at  several  different  parts  of  the  table-land.  The  experi- 
ments of  proving,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  the  effects  of  this 
singular  climate  on  the  European  constitution  would  be  a  highly 
interesting  one  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  and,  if  successful,  ite 
results  would  be  highly  important  and  valuable*" 

Mr.  Sullivan's  energy,  however,  virtually  solved  the  question  as 
to  the  capital  of  the  Nilagiris.  In  the  year  following  his  first 
visit  he  seems  to  have  determined  on  selecting  the  grand  valley 
of  the  western  slopes  of  Doddabetta  for  his  residence.  The  site 
chosen  for  his  house  was  a  spur  projecting  out  into  the  eastern 
centre  of  the  valley,  commanding  a  grand  view  of  the  western 
range,  whilst  it  was  surrounded  by  grassy  hills  more  or  lesscovered, 
especially  iu  the  hollows,  with  magnificent  sh61as  or  woods. 
Tlds  valley  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  pasture-ground  of  the 
Todas,  containing  two  or  three  important  mands,  near  one  of  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  fixed  his  house,  and  hence  the  settlement  obtained 
its  name — Ootacamand.  It  is  strange  that  the  terminations  of  the 
names  of  the  four  principal  settlements  of  the  hills  represent  its 
four  principal  tribes — Ootacamand,  the  T(idas  ;  K6tagiri,  the 
Kotas  ;  Cooiioor,  the  Badagas ;  and  K61akamb6,  the  Irulas.  The 
Kiirumbamotte  is  not  yet  so  distinguished.  To  return  to  Mr. 
Sullivan. — To  this  house  he  gave  the  name  of  Stonehouse,  from 
the  material,  rough  stone,  of  which  it  was  built.     This  structure 
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has  since  then  passed  through  many  hands.  In  1860  the  Lawrence  CHAP.  XII. 

Asylum  was  established  there^  and  there  continued  till  its  removal      bxcbnt 

to  Lovedale  in  1 871,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Government,     History, 

and  is  now  used  for  the  Government  Offices,  to  which  is  attached 

the  new  Council  Chamber.    The  building  appears  to  have  been 

tolerably  advanced  to  1822,  a  European  servant  being  in  charge. 

In   September  1822  Mr.    Sullivan  appUed  to  Government  for 

permission  to  enclose  500  ballas  of  waste  land,  having,  with  the 

consent  of  Government,  procured  a  professional  gardener  and 

agriculturist  with  a  view  to  making  '^  experiments  in  horticulture 

and    agriculture   under   his  superintendence.'^      '^The  experi- 

ments,''  he  adds,  "  may  eventually  prove  useful  to  the  public,  and 

the  expense  of  making  them  will  be  my  own.''     This  gardener's 

name  was  Johnstone.     Mr.  Sullivan  had  also  another  assistant,  an 

African  named  Jones,  an  excellent  gardener    and    seedsman. 

Johnstone  eventually  took  up  the  business  of  a  market-gardener 

on  his  own  account,  made  a   good  deal  of  money,  and  returned 

to  England  ;  whilst  Jones  carried  on  a  similar  business  near 

the  M&16mand  reservoir  until  his  death.     The  land  asked  for 

and   obtained  by  Mr.  Sullivan  was   the  valley   to  the  south  of 

Stonehouse,  on  parts  of  which  the  fruit  trees  planted  by  this 

true   coloniser  of  the  Nilagiris  may   still  be  seen,   whilst  others 

were  planted  by  him,  or  by   his   aid,  at  the   houses  known  as 

Lushington  Hall,  Shoreham,  the  Club,  at  Kaitj  and  at  Bellikal, 

and  many  other  places.     The  presence  of  European  grains  and 

fruits  on  the  hills,  as  already  noticed,  stimulated  these  pioneers  to 

action. 

It  was  in  this  and  the  following  year  that  Captain  Ward,  Captain 
originally  one  of  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie's  assistants,  surveyed  ^•''^'* 
the  Hills  and  completed  the  valuable  memoir  which  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix,  though  it  was  not  submitted  to  Government  till  July 
1826.  The  following  extract,  written  probably  towards  the  end 
of  1822,  is  interesting  as  showing  the  progress  made  by  the 
settlers  on  the  Hills  up  to  that  date : — 

"  Since  these  regions  have  been  visited  by  gentlemen,"  he  writes, 
"  several  bungalows  have  been  built  ii^  different  pleasant  situations,  as 
at  Dimhutty,  and  here  is  a  very  good  kitchen  garden,  as  also  at  Jacke- 
nery  in  a  lower  situation.  A  few  temporary  ones  have  been  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers  at  Kodavomoody,  Nanjaoaad,  Keelor 
and  Yellanhully,  and  another  is  now  in  some  progress  at  Whotakary 
in  the  Mullanaad,  with  a  spacious  garden,  laid  out  with  taste  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  low  ridge,  which  promises  in  time  to  outstep  those  above- 
mentioned.  One  great  disadvantage  attending  building  here  is  the 
want  of  materials.  There  is  a  variety  of  timber,  but  it  appears  to  be 
of  very  indifferent  kind,  nor  is  it  possible  to  bum  firm  bricks ;  the  clay 
being  of  a  bad  quality,  does  not  adhere  together  for  any  time.*' 
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OHAP.  xn.      In  this  year  (1828)  Mr.  Sallivan  obtained  a  grant  from  GfoYem«» 

^^^^^     ment  of  5^000  rupees  to  complete  the  road  across  the  range  to  the 

EttioBT.     Wainid  by  04daldr^ ''  thus  completing  the  communication  between 

lCr~8aiir      ^®  eastern  and  western  coasts,''  rendering  the  Nilagiris  ''easily 

opens  out       accessible  to  all  persons  approaching  them  from  the  sea.''    Ho 

'^'^^*  also  obtained  permission  to  repair  the  communication  with  Mysore 

by  the  Gbjalhatti  Pass.     In  the  following  year  he  succeeded  in 

obtaining  a  grant  of  Rupees  6,600  for  opening  out  the  Karkoot 

(Karkdr)  Pass,  which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  after 

the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  to  repair  the  line  coimecting 

the  pass  with  the  Mysore  frontier,  which  had  originally  been 

constructed  by  Tippu  Sultan,  making  it  practicable  for  wheel 

traffic.    The  opening  of  the  road  to  the  West  Coast  led  to  the 

importation  of  large  supplies  of  grain,  '*  thus  affording  timely 

relief  to  the  market  on  the  eastern  side  during  this  season  of 

scarcity."     In  the  following  year  (1824)  Mr.  Sullivan  thus  sums 

up  the  benefits  the  people  had  derived  from  his  measures  :— * 

'*  The  whole  produce  of  the  hills  was  formerly  carried  down  upon  the 
backs  of  the  natives  for  the  person  who  rented  it  from  the  Gk>vem* 
ment.  The  rent  was  a  rigid  monopoly/  and  the  demand  upon  the 
ryots  undefined.  Under  this  system  the  province  and  population 
were  rapidly  declining.  Since  the  road  was  made  the  lands  have  been 
measured,  assessed  with  money-rents,  a  regular  ryotw4ri  system 
introdaced,  and  all  the  produce  is  now  sold  on  the  hills  and  carried 
down  to  the  low  country  upon  bullocks.  Although  these  changes 
have  been  attended  with  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the  public 
revenue,  yet  sach  is  the  demand  and  competition  for  the  valuable 
products  of  the  hills,  and  such  the  comparative  facility  of  transferring 
them  in  all  directions,  that  the  loss  will  very  soon  be  covered  by 
increased  cultivation." 

Ootaoamand  During  the  following  two  years  little  progress  appears  to  have 
Uid  out.  been  made  in  inducing  the  Government  to  establish  a  sanitarium 
on  the  plateau,  though  Mr.  Sullivan  states  he  had  long  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  the  Qovemment  the  great  advantage  which  might 
be  derived  from  the  Nflagiris,  being  of  opinion  that ''  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  thousands  here  would  lead  to  the  saving  of  lacs." 
But  he  had  not  been  idle.  «It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Ootacamand  Lake  was  formed  and  many  of  the  roads  about  the 
station  cut.  He  built  the  house,  and  laid  out  the  garden  and 
grounds  of  Bishopsdown,  then  called  Southdowns,  having  leased 
his  houses  at  *'  Stonehouse"  and  gardens  to  Government  for  460 
rupees  a  month.  Dr.  Haines  and  Captain  Macpherson  also 
began  to  build,  the  one  about  the  Club  Hill,  the  other  on  the 


1  Tlie  xenimg  sjstem  appears  to  hare  been  introdnoed  here,  at  in  other  parts 
of  Coimbatore,  in  1807. 
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western  slopes  of  Elk  Hill.    Bat  towards  the  close  of  the  year  CHAP.  xir. 
1826  ^  Sir  Thomas  Munro — elarum  et  venerabile  namen — crossed      sj^^i^ 
the   hills   on   his  return   from  a    tour   through  the   southern     Hibtobt. 
districts.    He  seems  to  have  well  appreciated  them,  remarking  gi,  ThomaB 
that  "  no  description  hitherto  given  of  them  had  done  justice  to  Mnmo'i  Tisit. 
the  subject.''     He  died  at  Bellary  a  few  months  later*  and  though 
he  marked  out  no  policy  for  the  hills,  he  ordered  Mr.  Sullivan 
to  report  thereon.    This  report  he  submitted  in  September  1827. 
It  contains  a  long  account  of  the  climate.    It  states  that  in 
Ootacamand  there  were  then  seventeen  houses  for   Europeans, 
ten  of  which  were  private  property  unconnected  with  Government; 
that  at  K6tagiri  there  were  five  bungalows,  these  being  occupied 
by  private  families. 

'^Boads,"  he  writes*  ''have  been  made  in  all  directions  about  the 
settlement  of  Ootaoamund,  so  that  invalids  may  take  either  horse  or 
palanquin  exercise  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  in  the  low  country. 
A  fine  piece  of  water  has  also  been  constructed,  on  which  boats  are 
beginning  to  ply.  A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  for  a  public 
reading-room.  Ootaoamund,  in  short,  is  gradually  approximating  to 
a  state  of  comfort  and  civilisation." 

But  the  times  of  indifference  to  the  Nllagiris  were  at  end  when  Mr.  S.  B. 
Mr.  Stephen  Bnmbold  Lushington  succeeded  to  the  Governorship  J^^[*^'* 
of  Madras  three  months  after  Sir  T.  Munro's  death.  Within  thirty 
days  of  his  assuming  the  government,  we  find  a  long  series  of 
questions  addressed  to  the  Ootacamand  Station  Committee,' 
composed  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Haines  and  Captain  Macpherson. 
From  the  answers  to  these  queries,  dated  27th  November  1827,  we 
learn  that  Qovemment  were  in  possession  of  four  bungalows, 
accommodating  ten  bachelors  and  three  families,  upon  which 
Government  had  spent  90,000  rupees,  having  received  as  rent 
above  3,000  rupees,  and  that  forty  or  fifty  Government  officers 
had  been  accommodated  in  them ;  that  there  were  four  private 
bungalows  available  on,  rent  at  Ootacamand—one  at  Rallia,  between 
Ootacamand  and  Kotagiri,  and  three  at  the  latter  place; — ^that 
Government  had  already  advanced  Bupees  8 2, 000  to  these  gentlemen 
to  build  private  residences^  and  that  thirteen  bungalows  were  being 
constructed  by  them;  that  ''demand  for  accommodation'^  by 
intending  visitora  ''was  incessant;''  that  Mr.  Sullivan  had 
tendered  his  house,  Stonehonse,  witii  the  garden  to  Government 
as  a  hospital  for  100  soldiers,  but  that  the  project  had  ftillen 
through,  and  that,  consequently,  he  had  made  over  the  garden, 

1  It  wM  in  thu  jevr  that  two  letteni  to  the  Bm^gol  ^arka/ru  hj  Philanthrofg 
appMured,  oontaining  the  first  philosophio  aooonnt  of  the  NUa^iri  tribes. 

*  Their  powers  were  nndefliise,  and  I  hare  not  been  able  to  trace  the  minute 
of  their  appointment. 
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CHAP.  XII.  measuring  10  acres,  to  a  respectable  European  to  cultivate^ 
Bbcint  ''  ^^  condition  that  the  produce  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
HisTOBT.  supply  of  the  public  market/'  In  reply  to  a  proposal  of 
Government  to  establish  gardens,  the  Committee  proposed  no 
further  outlay^  but  urged  the  propriety  ''of  making  Mr.  Sullivan's 
garden  the  foundation  for  a  botanical  establishment/'  remark- 
ing that  ''  a  great  many  products  largely*  used  in  medicine, 
and  imported  at  a  great  expense  from  Europe,  might  be 
raised  here  in  any  quantities."  We  further  learn  from  this 
report  that,  under  orders  from  (Government,  advances  had  been 
made  ''at  different  times  to  people  to  establish  bazaars  here, 
and  the  market  is  now  regularly  and  well  supplied  with  every 
essential  article.  The  prices  of  rice  and  some  other  grains, 
though  cent,  per  cent,  higher  than  those  in  the  low  country,  are 
not  above  the  usual  bazaar  rates  at  the  Presidency ;  and  when  the 
passes  into  Malabar  are  fully  opened,  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  them  may  be  confidently  expected."  There  were  by  this 
time  about  500  people,  with  23  shops,  in  the  bazaar.  The 
community  were  still  dependent  on  the  low  country  for  bread. 
The  Conmiittee  urged  Government  to  estabUsh  a  brewery  for  the 
manufacture  of  malt  liquor  for  the  European  troops,  as  they 
believed  the  hill  barley  was  capable  of  being  converted  into 
excellent  malt.  Hops,  they  thought,  would  grow  if  once 
introduced,  but  many  efforts  made  by  individuals  to  effect  this 
had  failed.  They  therefore  urged  that  the  Company  should  send 
out  plants  by  the  next  year's  ships.  We  find  that  an  establish- 
ment of  public  palanquin-bearers  was  kept  up.  Villages,  we  are 
told,  were  beginning  to  spring  up  at  the  foot  of  the  passes. 
They  urged  the  employment  of  low-country  bearers  and  coolies 
(ghaut  condashars)  for  a  curious  reason,  from  which  we  may  learn 
what  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  Nilagiri  tribes. 

"  The  hill  people  are  so  independent  in  cironmstanoes  and  character," 
they  write,  "  that  no  temptation  of  wages  will  iaduoe  them  to  engage 
themselves  voluntarily  as  coolies,  and  they  are  only  prevailed  upon  to 
work  from  a  convictiou  that,  refusing  to  do  so.  Government  might 
make  some  just  demands  against  them  for  increase  of  rent,  which  are 
now  from  motives  of  expediency  withheld." 

Ootaoftmttnd  The  result  of  the  deliberations^  of  Government  was  the 
MnitariiuD.  ^  establishment  of  Ootacamand  as  the  sanitarium  of  Madras. 
After  summing  up  the  advantages  of  the  hill  climate,  with  the 
observation  that  the  temperature  was — ^what  the  late  learned 
Doctor  Baillie  declared  to  be — "  most  favourable  to  the  prolonged 
existence  of  man  as  an  animal,"  they  resolved,  in  order  that 
invalids  might  "reap  the  benefit  of  this  climate,"  that  the  Mysore 


1  JSmtraeU,  Minute*  Consultation,  11th  Deoemb«v  1827. 
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Pass  (Segdr)  should  at  once  be  made  practicable  for  carts,  and  CHAP.  Xli. 
that  ten  companies  of  Pioneers  should  immediately  be  employed  r^^^ 
on  the  work  ;  that  travellers'  bungalows  should  be  built  at  History. 
Bellikal  on  the  head,  and  at  Seg6r  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  (also 
at  Tippuk&du  and  at  Dond^  in  Mysore),  and  on  completion  of 
these  bungalows,  others  were  to  be  constructed  on  the  Wain&d 
and  Coimbatore  Passes.  At  Ootacamand  the  accommodation 
being  *'  meagre  and  inadequate "  compared  with  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  community,  the  following  buildings  were  to  be 
erected  forthwith  :  a  hospital  to  accommodate  40  or  50  invalid 
soldiers,  costing  10,500  rupees ;  ten  bungalows,  each  to  accom- 
modate four  officers  or  two  families,  at  6,800  rupees  each. 
Ijiese  buildings  were  to  be  "  durably  and  well "  constructed,  so 
as  to  bear  a  second  story  if  necessary.  The  Commissary- 
General  was  ordered  to  supply  chunam  and  the  Gun  Carriage 
Factory  all  the  wood-work  and  furniture,  and  ''  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  were  to  be  used  in  carrying  the  resolution  of  Govern- 
ment into  effect.'^  The  neighbouring  Collectors  and  even  the 
Resident  at  Mysore  were  warned  to  lend  every  assistance  in 
building  this  new  temple  to  Joy  and  Health  in  this  land, — ^to  many 
a  land  of  dearth,  drought,  and  dreariness. 

If  in  these  energies  Mr.  Sullivan  saw  the  approaching  fulfilment  Military 
of  the  dream  which  had  for  nearly  ten  years  occupied  his  imagin-  CommMdant 
ation,  the  pleasure  was  mixed  with  bitterness  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Military  Commandant,  though  he  himself  had  advocated 
the  appointment  of  a  special  officer.  The  duty  of  supervising 
the  hills,  which  had  "  hitherto  devolved  upon  a  Committee  of 
Public  Officers  or  upon  the  Principal  Collector,  Coimbatore,'* 
was  held  sufficiently  burdensome  to  constitute  a  separate  charge. 
The  Commandant  was  to  control  all  public  buildings,  public 
works,  and  establishments,  and  ''  all  military  persons  of  inferior 
rank  to  his  own  who  may  proceed  thither.*'  All  arrangements  for 
purchase  or  sale  of  public  property  were  to  be  made  through 
him,  and  all  applications  for  quarters  to  him.  He  was  to  report 
progress  weekly.  Major  Kelso,  of  the  26th  Native  Infantry,  was 
selected  for  the  post,  with  a  staff  allowance  of  Rupees  400  per 
mensem. 

But  these  activities  induced  conflicts.  Mr.  Sullivan  being  Official 
shortly  afterwards  ordered,  in  communication  with  this  officer,  ^"if **^ 
to  allot  gpround  for  a  military  bazaar.  Major  Kelso  sought  to 
mark  out  a  large  cantonment  some  ten  or  twelve  square  miles 
in  extent  for  this  purpose,  and  to  construct  the  native  bazaar 
at  the  spot  now  called  Charing  Cross,  below  Stonehouse; 
Mr*  Sullivan  to  restrict  it  to  a  small  space  for  a  bazaar, 
which  he  wished  to    locate   near   the  west  end    of  the  lake. 
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CUAP.  XII.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  controversy  tliat  ensued,   but  it 
Rbckmt      ultimately  closed   in  a  compromisei  the  part  selected  for  the 
HiAToRY.     cantonment  baataars,  public  oflEices,  hospital,  ftc.,  being  the  spur 
on  which  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Bombay  Castle,  the  jwls  and 
bazaars    now    stand.^      The   officer  appointed  to    survey  the 
station  was  Migor  Hansen,  Deputy  Quartermaster-Gtonerai.    His 
report^   is  interesting  as  drawing  attention  to  the  swamps  of 
the  station  and  suggesting  their  being  drained,  but  he  did  not 
consider  them  necessarily  unhealthy,  for,  although  mostly  impas- 
sable, springs  were  constantly  oozing  from  the  rising  grounds  in 
their  vicinity,  and  thus  they  partook  more  ''  of  the  character  of 
running  streams  than  of  stagnant  water/'     He  also  earnestly 
urged  on   Government  to  limit  and  allot  ground   to   private 
individuals  who  had  already  built  or  were  building  houses.     He 
remarks,  ''  At  present  the  extent  is  very  undefined,  and  the  claims 
are,  in  many  instances,  so  very  unreasonable,  that  I  think  as  little 
time  as  possible  should  be  lost  in  defining  the  relative  limits  of 
each  man's  property."   He  urged  that  the  Gt)vemment  bungalows 
for  private  individuals  should  be  built  on  the  slopes  along  the 
western  lake,  and  that  a  suspension  bridge  should  be  thrown 
across  this  piece  of  water.     He  also  discussed  the  passes  to  the 
hills,  being  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Grudalur.     It  was  also  due 
to  this  officer  that  the   central  ridge  already  referred  to  was 
selected  for  the   public   buildings.     His  views   were  generally 
approved  by  Government,  but  they  resolved  to  station  only  one 
company  of  sepoys,  instead  of  two,  at  the  place,  and  ordered  the 
proposed  native  barrack  accommodation  to  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. 
ConvBlesoent      The  various  military  buildings  as  well  as  private  residences 
Depdt.  were  pushed  on  with  great  rapidity.     On  the  8th  January  1880 

"  the  Convalescent  Depdt "  at  Ootacamand  was  notified  as  ready 
for  occupation,  and  the  first  detachment  of  convalescents  arrived 
in  May  following.  During  part  of  the  year  1829  Mr.  Lushington 
appears  to  have  resided  on  the  hills  and  to  have  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  pushing  on  the  works,  visiting  with  this  object  the 
several  gh^ts.  He  renewed,  on  behalf  of  Government,  the  lease 
of  Mr.  Sullivan's  house  "  Stonehouse,"  and  purchased  from  him 
for  Government  the  Bishopsdown  property  as  a  residence  for 
invalid  officers  for  Rupees  85,000. 

Mr.Sullivan'fl      But  though  Mr.  Sullivan  hailed  Mr.  Lushington's  change  of 
p^on?f~    policy  with  enthusiasm,  the  views  of  these  gentlemen  differed 

Nilagim  "— ■ " — 

transferred  '  The  limito  were  eoon  extended,  and  two  or  three  years  later  included  the 

to  Malabar,     whole  Ootacamand  Valley.— See  Map,  Ist  Edition  of  Or.  Baikie's  work. 

'  The  report  is  dated  2ard  September  1828.    In  March  of  this  year  Snrgeon 

Dalmahoy  had  submitted  the  report  rei  erred  to  in  Chapter  IV,  Fart  I^  bnt  his 

remarks  were  mainly  confined  to  Kdiagiri. 
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on  many  points^  and  the  result  of  this  disagreement  was  that  CHAP.  xil. 

advantage  was  taken  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  departure  from  the  Hills      ^ 

at  the  close  of  1829  (he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas)  to     History. 

transfer  the  greater  portion  of  the  Nilagiri  Taluk^  including  the      

portion  below  the  ghits  at  the  northern  base  of  the  hiUs^  to 
Malabar;  K<Stagiri  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  P^rangan&d 
alone  remaining  to  Coimbatore.  The  transfer  took  place  in 
January  1830.  The  ostensible  reason  was  to  check  the  smuggling 
of  tobacco  from  Coimbatore  across  the  range  into  Malabar,  where 
there  was  a  monopoly^  the  revenue  in  the  latter  district  having 
been  much  affected  by  this  illicit  traffic. 

"  A  free  transit  of  tobacco,"  writes  Mr.  Lusbington,  **  being  per- 
mitted in  every  part  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  a  vast  quantity  of  it 
is  brought  up  during  the  fair  season  and  concealed  by  the  l^dabar 
smugglers  in  different  parts  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills  adjoining  the 
Kundahs,  which  are  in  the  Malabar  District.  On  a  &vourable 
opportunity  the  tobacco  is  conveyed  to  the  low  country  by  secret  and 
almost  inaccessible  paths  down  the  Kundah  mountains,  the  smugglers 
keeping  together  in  a  large  body  on  account  of  the  numerous  elephants 
and  tigers  with  which  the  forest  is  infested,  until  they  reach  the  open 
country  of  Malabar  at  the  bottom,  where  they  separate  and  disperse  in 
different  directions." 

''The  most  obvious  way  of  preventing  this  system  of  smug- 
gling'' was  to  transfer  the  Nilagiris  to  Malabar.  The  revenue  of 
the  portion  transferred  was  said  to  be  about  Rupees  9,000  only. 
It  was  also  thought  desirable  to  place  the  two  main  passes  under 
one  authority.  The  Collector  of  Malabar  at  the  time  was  Mr. 
Sheffield.  Very  shortly  after  this  transfer  it  was  found  necessary 
to  retransfer  that  portion  of  P^rangan&d  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Collector  of  Coimbatore,  including,  subsequently, 
the  villages  of  NelUtor^,  Odantor^,  Yell^ru-Kamb^  and  Anyur- 
Kamb6,  in  order  that  that  officer  might  complete  the  Coonoor 
Ohat,  which  had  now  been  begun.  The  Collectors  of  Malabar 
were  allowed  to  please  themselves  regarding  the  retransfer  of 
the  D^var&yapatnam  tract,  north  of  the  Nilagiris. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  however,  did  not  permit  his  beloved  hills  to  be  Mr.  BoliiTan 
transferred  from  the  district  he  had  ruled  so  long  without  P'oteflta. 
a  severe  struggle.  He  wrote  a  long  and  powerful  minute  on  the 
subject,  and,  though  his  arguments  were  not  to  prevail  at  the 
time,  twelve  years  later,  during  his  term  as  a  Councillor,  they 
did  prevail  as  stated  hereafter.  It  was  during  this  controversy 
that  the  contention  in  regard  to  the  ancient  dividing  line  of  the 
Coimbatore  and  Malabar  Districts  came  prominently  forward, 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  sum  up  the  arguments  advanced  on 
either  side.     The  determination  of  the  Oovemor  in    Council^ 


>  Emtraets,  Minut4$  CcniUtatian,  19th  February  1880,  No.  180. 
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CHAP.  XII.  on  Mr.  Sullivan's  protest  in  regard  to  the  boundary  which  had 
Recent  hitherto  separated  the  Malabar  and  the  Coimbatore  CoUectorates 
History,     on  the  Nilagiris  was  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  Bight  Honorable  the  Oovemor  in  Council  considers  the 
evidence  and  information  adduced  by  Captain  Ward  to  be  conclusive 
as  to  the  fact  that  all  the  lands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Pykarra 
(or  as  he  calls  it,  the  Bukkarry)  river  belong  to  Malabar.  Captain 
Ward  could  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  question  ;  his  duty  was 
to  survey  the  country ;  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  a  survey  is  to  mark 
distinctly  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  adjoining  countries  and 
to  fix  them  in  communication  with  the  inhabitants  when  they  are 
disputed*  The  boundary  in  this  case  was  traced  in  1822-23,  and  Captain 
Ward's  accuracy  in  this  respect  was  never,  so  &r  as  the  Government 
are  aware,  disputed'  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  administra- 
tion, when  all  other  subjects  of  controversial  disquisition  had  been 
exhausted." 

This  order  is  of  interest  in  other  ways^  for  it  contains  the  first 
expression  of  the  views  of  Government  on  the  claims  of  the 
T6das  to  be  lords  of  the  soil^  and  of  the  woods  and  of  the  wastes^ 
a  claim  which  was  vigorously  advocated  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  though 
they^  i.e.y  450  of  them,  paid  as  grazing-tax  Rupees  581  only. 
We  learn  that  there  was  already  a  Tahsildar  on  the  Hills  with 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction^  but  when  appointed  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace.  It  is  noted  that  the  average  land 
revenue  of  the  hills  to  1813  was  Rupees  14,762^  but  during  the 
following  fourteen  years  Rupees  6^499  only.  In  conclusion  the 
Government  ordered  careful  inquiries  to  be  instituted  into  the 
alienation  of  lands^  the  prevention  of  which  they  considered  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  view  to  the  formation  of  a  settlement  on 
the  Hills,  and  the  minutes  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  on  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  in  the  soil  were  commended  to  Mr.  Shefiield  for 
careful  study. 

Rapid  The  transfer  of  the  taluk  to  Malabar  accomplished,  the  pro- 

OoUwamand.  g^oss  of  the  station  was  most  rapid.  Whilst  in  1827  there  were 
only  seventeen  houses  in  the  station^  within  the  following  six 
years  the  number  had  risen  to  one  hundred  and  two.  A  fine 
church,  St.  Stephen'si  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  Rupees  24^000^ 
provided  in  part  by  the  Government,  in  part  by  the  Church 
Mission  Society,  and  in  part  by  private  subscriptions ;  and  also  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A  Grammar  School  ^  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Church  Mission  Society  for  the  sons  of  Missionaries 
and  of    Europeans.     Hospitals  for  Europeans  and  Natives,  also 

^  This  is  hardly  correct,  as  Mr.  SaUivan  called  attention  of  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment to  the  error  in  his  opinion  on  first  receiving  Captain  Ward's  map  in  July 
1826. 

'  The  bnilding  is  now  known  as  Sylk's  Tlotel.  The  prospeotus  will  be  fonnd 
in  Appendix  V,  1st  Ed.^  Baikib's  Nilgiri  HilU. 
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Jails^  also  a  Glab  (the  Clab-hoase   still  used  for  this  purpose  CHAP.  XII. 
was  built  by  Sir  William  Bambold,  Bart.^  a  partner  of  the  famous      rbcbnt 
house  of  Palmer  and  Co.^  Hyderabad)^  and  lastly  three  large  shops     History. 
by  Parsees  from  Bombay.^    The  Bombay  authorities  also  had  not 
been  idle^   and  had  established  pubUc  quarters  for  their  invalid 
officers  at  the  house  known  as  Bombay  House,  Elk  Hill,  and  pro- 
vided a  Medical  Officer  for  their  care.^    Meanwhile  the  selection 
and  the  opening  out  of  the  Coonoor  Pass  by  Mr.  Lushington 
led  to  the  formation  of   a  station  at  Coonoor,  the  first  houses 
being  those  built  by  and  for  the  Pioneers.     An  experimental 
farm   had    been    begun    at  Kaity  Valley  under  the  Assistant 
Commissary- General  Major  Crewe.    I  would  here  mention  that  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  the  building  of  the  church,   and  the 
scheme  for  hill  colonization  by  Europeans,  were  in  great  measure 
projected  by  Daniel  Wilson,  the  eccentric  but  energetic  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  the  only  Indian  Bishop  at  the  time,  and  his  zealous 
Assistant,   Archdeacon    Robinson  of   Madras.     Bishop  Wilson  Bishop 
arrived  in  Calcutta  in  1832,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  his^^*?"** 
celebrated  tour  throughout  his  diocese  which  lasted  five  years,  and 
during  which  he  travelled  18,000  miles.     Of  him  Lord  Dalhousie 
remarked  that  he  was  the  best  man  of  business  he  had  met  in 
India.     This  zealous  bishop   also  advocated  a  scheme  for   the 
Christian  instruction  of  the  native  immigrants  to  the  Hills.     The 
consecration  of  St.  Stephen's  was  a  great  day.     Bishop  Wilson 
took  for  his  text  the  words  '^  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.''     He  referred  to  the  natural  wilderness  as  blooming 
around  them,  and  ^^  the  valleys,  till  lately  abandoned  to  solitude 
and  desolation,  teeming  now  with  life,  and  in  certain  progress 
towards  that  time  when  they   shall   stand   so  thick   with  com 
that  they  shall  laugh  and  sing  " — a  prophecy  which  still  remains 
to  be  fulfilled.     He  left  the  hills  for  the  West^  Coast,  journeying 
through  Wain&d.     I  cannot  refrain  from   quoting  his  remarks 
on  this  district,  though  the  conclusion  will  probably  not  meet 
with  a  response  from  the  present  settlers  : — 

'*  The  cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco  of  this  district,  its  mineral  and 
other  spontaneous  productions,  would,  with  even  moderate  care  and 
pains,  become  an  overflowing  stream  of  wealth,  and  of  that  which 
statesmen  loi^  best — revenue.  I  never  saw  a  country  which,  with  a 
little  management,  might  be  rendered  so  gloriatuly  taxcbble" 

The  station    grew    with    marvellous    quickness    under    Mr.  Conrt  of 
Lushington's  fostering  care,  but  the  expenditure  he  was  incurring  fo/^^"  ^^ 

^  The  principal,  Nesserwanjee  Jehangeer,  is  now  represented  hj  Framjee  and 
Companj. 

'  Several  interesting  sketches  of  Ootaoamand  and  other  places  on  the  Hills 
will  be  found  in  Habxnbss,  Jbbtis,  Baikis  (1st  Bdition),  and  a  series  of  large 
engrarings  by  Captain  MoMnrdji  all  about  1884. 
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CHAP.  XII.  was  evidently  viewed  with   doubtful  favor  by  the    Court  of 
Directors^  and  about  six  months  before  he  resigned  office  that 
eminently  frugal    and    cautious    body  of  rulers    addressed    a 
despatch  to  the  Madras  Government,  asking  for  more  definite 
information  than  had  yet  been  given  of  the  advantages  which 
had  attended  the  occupation  of  the  Hills.     They  desired  to  know 
the  number  of  houses,  their  cost;    the  names  of  owners  and 
occupiers ;  past  and  present  cost  of  establishments,  and  a  list 
thereof;  also  to  be  furnished  with  a  medical  report;  and  ordered 
all  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Hills  to  be  submitted  to 
them.   The  Government,  however,  seem  to  have  been  forewarned ; 
for  in  July,  whilst  the  despatch  was  on  its  way,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  by  Government  to  investigate  the  expenditure 
hitherto  incurred,  and  that  still  necessary,  on  buildings,  roads,  and 
bridges,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Hills.     The  report  of  this 
Committee,   which  was   composed   of  Major  Strahan,    Deputy 
Quartermaster-General,  Major  Hutchins,  Adjutant-General,'  and 
Captain   Eastmeut,  who  succeeded    Major  Kelso  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  Nilagiris,  was  submitted  on  the  10th  August  1832,  and 
contains  much  valuable  information.     The  Committee  enter  at 
some  length  into  the  subject  of  the  experimental  farm  established 
at  Kaity  Valley  in  April  1830,   referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
agriculture ;  they  recommend  the  employment  of  prisoners  from 
Malabar  on  the  Sills ;  they  support  Major  Crewe's  scheme  ^  for 
encouraging  colonization,  having  no  hesitation  in  giving  their 
opinion  that  cultivation  might  be  carried  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  remarking  that  ''  the  flourishing  appearance  of  the  fields  of 
grain  around  the  small  villages  of  the  native  Burghers  prove  the 
excellence  of  the  soil,  and  the  many   flowing  and  unceasing 
streams  of  water  from   springs  on   the  hills    ensure  constant 
irrigation  during  the  driest  parts  of  the  season,  and  when  the 
periodical  rains  may  be  scanty  '**  they  recommend  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  lands  granted  to 
settlers  and  builders,  and  that  the  borders  of  the  lake  should  be 
kept  free  from  encroachment;  they  urge  the  desirability  of 
forming  an  establishment  for  breeding  cattle  for  the  public  service 
and  supply  of  '^  salted  provisions  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's 
Navy,''  having  observed  ^*  the  herds  of  fine  caittle  belonging  to 
the  pastoral  tribes."     They  then  proceed  to  report  on  the  public 
buildings,  having  ''  the  advantage  of  the  attendance  of  Lieutenant 
Pears,^  of  the  corps  of  Engineers."    The  buildings  detailed  are 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  Convalescent  Depdt,  Southdowns,  the 
Public  Quarters,  the  Native  Barracks,  the  Choultry,  the  Lock 
Hospital,  and  the  Public  Basaar,  portions  of  which  they  think 


^  See  Appendix  VI,  Bakis,  let  Edition. 
*  Now  Genexal  Thomas  Pean,  B.B. 
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shonld  be  reserved  as  ''a  public  granary/'   ''These  bazaars^'' they  CHAP.  XII. 
say,  ''  were  originally  erected  to  encourage  native  merchants  from      bicint 
the  low  country  to  settle  at  Ootacamand,  and  the  arrangement     Histokt. 
appears  to  have  succeeded  perfectly,  supplies  of  all  kinds  being 
in  abundance  /'  but,  as  they  are  kept  up  at  public  expense,  they 
suggest,  after  reserving  the  ''  granary,'^  that  the  remainder  should 
be  granted  to  deserving  occupants  '^  on  such  conditions  as  may 
secure  the  several  objects  connected  with  them/'    The  ''  Bake 
House ''  was  to  be  treated  likewise.   They  recommend  the  erection 
of  permanent  bridges  in  Ootacamaud  by  the  Pioneers  and  the 
completion  of  the  bund.     As  regards  the  gh&ts,  they  note  that  a 
road  from  Ootacamand  to  Coonoor  was  nearly  completed ;  that  the 
Coonoor  Gh&t  was  opened  to  an  extent  of  five  miles  from  the  top, 
and  only  2}  miles  remained  to  be  completed;  they  find   the 
passage  of  the  Bhav&ni   at  Mettapollium    accomplished    with 
difficulty  in  basket  boats  ;  so,  whilst  favoring  the  erection  of  a 
suspension  bridge,  they  recommend  the  immediate  construction 
of  a  ''  flying  bridge ''  of  boats.    Two  excellent  travellers'  bunga- 
lows had  already  been  constructed,  one  at  Coonoor  and  one  at 
Mettapollium.      On  the  road  to    the   west    by   64dal4r  they 
recommend  that  boats,  ''  teengars,"  be  provided  for  the  Paikar^ 
river,  and  suspension  bridges  for  smaller  streams.     They  find  a 
''  most  excellent "  travellers'  bungalow  at  ]Neduwattam,  but  that 
at  Paikar^  fast  going  to  decay.     They  advise  the  partial  abandon- 
ment of  the    Kotagiri    and   SrimlUgai  Ptos,   as  likely    to    be 
superseded  by  that  of  Coonoor,  a  road  having  been  opened  from 
that  place  to  Kotagiri.     They  did  not  visit  (he  KAndas,   but 
report  the  Sisap&ra  gh^t  as  already  open,  and  recommend  the 
construction  of  bungalows  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  pass.     At 
the  Avalanche  a  large  wooden  bungalow,  built  at  the  Government 
Farm  (Hoonsur?)   in  Mysore,  had  already  been  erected.     The 
steepness  of  the  gradients  of  some  of  the  gh^ts  did  not  attract 
attention,  for  they  remark  that  the  Coonoor  and  G4dal4r  ghits 
(the  old  with  gradients  of  1  in  8)  will,  on  completion,  ''  be  easy 
for  travellers  and  wheeled  carriages  of  any  description  almost 
throughout  the  year."  Thetimeshavechanged;  even  oneinnineteen 
does  not  suffice,  but  a  railway  is  demanded  for  easy  ascent.     As 
regards  the  suitability  of  the  hills  as  a  sanitarium,  they  consider 
it  ^'proved  beyond  a  doubt,"  and  submit  a  report  from  Dr.  Baikie, 
Principal  Civil  Surgeon,  in  support  of  this  opinion.    They  advise 
the  establishment  of  a  subordinate  sanitarium  at  Dimhatti,  where 
accommodation  sufficient  for  ten  officers  already  existed,  originally 
intended  for  the  use  of  a  missionary  establishment.    They  propose 
to  provide  also  accommodation  for  fifty  soldiers  there.     Their  good 
opinion  of  the  Nilagiri  climate  was  unqualified,  being  '*  for  the 
restoration  of  health  unequalled  in  any  part  of  India."     "  The 
Committee  have  never  experienced  and  never  heard  of  any  place  in 
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CHAP.  XII.  Europe  where  man's  comfort  and  existence  are  so  little  endangered 
by  the  pressure  or  vicissitudes  of  climate/'  In  conclusion  they 
suggest  that  the  Nilagiris  should  be  committed  to  "  the  superin- 
tendence and  undivided  control  of  one  active  officer,''  who  should 
be  placed  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Military  Board ; 
also  that  all  the  Medical  Officers  should  be  under  **  the  immediate 
check  and  control  of  the  Superintending  Medical  Officers." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  mostly  approved 
by  Government.  The  employment  of  convicts  was  sanctioned ; 
also  one  Overseer  and  two  Sub-Overseers  and  fifty  workmen  for 
the  Kaity  Farm  on  24,  12,  and  8  rupees  monthly  respectively,  the 
last  '^  with  a  cloth  jacket  once  in  two  years."  These  employes 
were  to  be  chosen  from  the  two  companies  of  tent  lascars  employed 
by  Government  on  the  Farm  '^  if  they  wished  it ;"  a  half-yearly 
statement  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  expense  of  culture  was 
to  be  submitted  to  Government.  As  regards  grants  of  lands  to 
settlers,  they  raised  no  objection  if  care  be  taken  "  that  the  new 
settlers  have  only  land  that  has  not  been  broken  up,  and  that 
they  make  to  the  Todawars,  when  there  is  a  mand  in  the  vicinity, 
the  same  acknowledgments  as  the  Burghers  here  also  made  to 
the  Todawars.  This  will,  of  course,  not  preclude  voluntary 
transfer  and  purchase  of  old  lands  from  the  Burghers  in  particular 
cases ;  but  the  general  principle  should  be  for  the  new  settlers 
to  occupy  new  unbroken  land."  Space  was  always  to  be  left 
for  pubUc  roads,  an  excellent  provision,  the  neglect  of  which  has 
cost  the  State  dear  in  this  district.  The  borders  of  the  lake  were 
to  be  reserved.  The  scheme  for  cattle-breeding  was  regarded 
favorably,  but  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  The  bazaars 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  private  persons.  Government  reserving 
the  right  to  resume  at  any  time  on  payment  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  buildings.  The  works  suggested  in  Ootacamand 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  Pioneer  agency  under  Major  Crewe,  the 
special  engineer  establishment  being  dispensed  with.  The  works 
recommended  in  the  several  passes  were  to  be  execnted.  The 
constitution  of  a  sanitarium  at  Dimhatti  was  reserved  for  further 
consideration. 

Major  Crewe  was  appointed  chief  officer  of  the  Hills  as 
suggested.  Captain  Eastment  going  to  Gtknjam.  The  establish- 
ment on  the  Hills  now  consisted  of  eight  officers  costing  2,550 
rupees  monthly,  of  whom  five  were  medical,  the  command- 
ing officer  drawing  Rupees  400  staff  allowance.  In  forwarding 
their  report  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  Mr.  Lushington  expressed 
his  coidfidence  that  the  Home  authorities  would  be  gratified 
in  observing  at  how  small  an  expense  his  Government  had  been 
able  ''  to  open  to  the  sick  of  all  the  Presidencies  the  use  of  the 
blessings  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  us  in  the  Nilgiris 
in  a  temperate  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  beauty  of  scenery  not 
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surpassed  in  any  region  of  the  globe,''  and  desired  that  "  similar  CdAP.  Xli. 
statements  of  expense  incurred  at  what  are  denominated  the      bbcxmt 
sanitaria  of  Bengal  and  Bombay ''  might  be  called  for,  as  he  had    Histobt» 
met  with  "  no  persons  so  deeply  and  so  gratefully  impressed  with 
the  superior  benefits  of  the  Nilgiris  as  those  who  visited   the 
hills  from  Bengal  and  Bombay/' 

Mr.  Lushington  left  the  Hills,  not  to  return,  in  August  1832,  Mr.  Liubing^ 
but  on  leaving,  with  thoughtful  consideration  for  ''  subordinate  J^  depar. 
ranks  of  the  service,''  he  placed  the  bungalow  and  gardens, 
which  he  had  himself  purchased  at  Dimhatti  ^  from  the  Mission 
Society,  on  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  Collector  of  Coimbatore  and 
of  the  Commanding  OfiEicer  for  the  use  of  such  free  of  all  charge. 
The  bungalows  accommodated  six  families. 

K  it  was  a  Civilian  Collector,  Mr*  John  Sullivan,  who  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  Hills  prominently  to  notice  and  to  test  their 
value  in  respect  of  climate  and  of  soil,  it  was  a  Civilian  Governor 
who  first  made  them  the  permanent  abode  of  Europeans,  and 
placed  their  reputation  as  a  seat  for  sanitaria  and  as  a  field  of 
European  enterprise  almost  beyond  dispute.  He  seems  to  have 
created  an  enthusiasm  in  the  hill  country  and  its  people  which 
found  expression  in  several  works,  such  as  Baikie's,  Harkness' 
(Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society),  Jervis',  and  in  other 
brochures ;  in  fact  the  Nilagiri  literary  era  belongs  to  his  reign, 
though  the  works  were  not  published  until  shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment in  the  time  of  his  successor  Sir  Frederick  Adam.  "  It  will 
be  the  glory  of  Mr.  Lushington's  Qovemment,"  writes  Captain 
Limond  in  June  1832,  '^  without  extravagant  hyperbole,  that 
he  introduced  Europe  into  Asia,  for  such  are  his  improvements 
in  the  Nilgiris."  Again :  ''  The  Coonoor  and  Koondah  ghats 
(his  own  special  works)  will  be  to  all  succeeding  times 
monuments  of  his  beneficence  and  wisdom.  •  •  •  No  power  on 
earth  can  keep  down  the  approved  and  tried  celebri^  of  the 
Nilgiris.  In  the  process  of  time  they  will  become  one  of 
the  noblest  colonies  in  the  known  world.  In  future  history 
Mr.  Lushington  will  be  recorded  as  their  illustrious,  enlightened, 
and  early  benefactor.  ♦  •  •  The  Nilgiris  were  comparatively 
unknown  before  his  day."  And  yet  such  is  the  absence  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  them  displayed  by  Englishmen  in 
this  country,  that  probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  present  residents 
have  the  vaguest  notion  of  the  debt  they  owe  to  this  Civilian  and  his 
coadjutors.  But  the  too  bright  hopes  of  these  enthusiastic  pioneers 
were  destined  soon  to  be  overshadowed,  though  not  quenched,  by 
the  rough  lessons  of  experience. 


'  A  note  on  the  climate  of  Dimhatti  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Ji&yis. 
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€HAP.  zii.      Mr.  Lnshington  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Frederick  Adam.    The* 
^j,,^     report  on  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  benefits  derived 
H18T0BT.     by  Europeans  from  a  resort  to  the  Nilagiris^  drawn  up  by  the 
Sir  F.  Adam  Medical  Board  (at  that  time  composed  of  Messrs.  Owen^  Davies^ 
■nooeedfl.        and  Hay)^  was  submitted  to  Gbvemment^  for  transmission  to  the 
TO^^         Honorable  Court,  on  the  24^1  December,  1832.     We  find  that  to 
the  end  of  October  from  date  of  establishment  in  January  1830 
138  men  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Honorable  Company's  Services 
had  been  admitted,  of  whom  75  had  been  restored  to  good  health, 
11  much  benefited,  14  discharged  as  incurable,  10  died,  whilst  28 
remained  in  the  depdt.    The  majority  of  men  sent  to  the  Hills 
were  young  and  not  suffering  from  severe  chronic  complaints. 
In  admitting  that  the  public  service  had  not  derived  extensive 
benefit  from  the  Convalescent  Depdt,  the  Board  remark  that  it 
had  hitherto  labored  under  great  disadvantages.     '^  Placed  in  an 
elevated  and  xmsheltered  situation,  without  a  surrounding  waU, 
the  building  ^  was  fully  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  while 
its  vicinity  to  the  bazaar  afforded  ready  access  to  spirituous 
liquors.^'    A  more  suitable  building  having  been  recently  selected, 
they  hoped  that  a  more  satisfactory  trial  might  be  made  of  the 
climatei     They  sum  up  the  case  as  follows : — 

^*  But,  aMhough  the  benefit  hitherto  derived  from  the  Convalescent 
Depot  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  be  considered  as  indicating 
in  a  perfectly  satis&otory  manner  the  probable  extent  of  the  utility  of 
a  matured  and  well-reg^nlated  establishment  of  that  nature,  we  think 
it  proper  on  the  present  occasion  to  state  that,  from  the  information 
before  us,  we  see  no  grounds  for  anticipating  from  such  an  establish- 
ment any  results  of  much  importance  in  a  financial  or  political  point 
«f  view,  if  indeed  its  maintenance  should  not  be  attended  with  positive 
loss.  When  the  distance  of  the  greater  number  of  stations  occupied 
bj  European  troops  from  the  Nilgiri  Hills  is  considered,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  a  resort  to  them  cannot  be  available  for  the  cure  of 
acute  diseases,  except  in  the  cases  of  tedious  and  imperfect  convales- 
cence, which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  numerons  for  some  years  past ; 
and  the  medical  reports  received  from  the  hills,  while  they  generally 
represent  the  climate  in  a  most  favorable  point  of  view,  tend  to  show 
that  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases  attribu- 
table to  a  tropical  climate,  which  chiefly  lead  to  inefficiency,  and 
consequently  to  discharge  frx)m  the  service  or  transfer  to  the  invalid 
or  pension  establishments." 

Taking  the  diseases  which  had  led  to  invaliding  in  His  Majesty^s 
Army,  they  find  that  in  very  few  cases  would  the  climate  be 
suitable  for  cure.     So  much  for  the  soldiers. 

As  regards  the  officers  of  Government,  civil  and  military,  they 
note  that,  from  the  year  1826  to  1832,  238  sick  Madras  officers 


1  The  present  jail. 
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had  been  under  the  medical  officers  on  the  Hills^  and  daring  CHAP.  XII. 
1880, 1831,  and  1882,  51  Bombay  officers,*  making  a  total  of  289,      ^~j^ 
of  whom  186  had  been  cored,  54  improved,  25  sent  to  Europe,     Hmtost. 
12   died,   6  not  improved,   16  transferred,   and   40  remained. 
These  figures  show  that  the  results  in  the  case  of  officers  were 
decidedly  better  than  in  that  of  the  common  soldiers. 

The  Convalescent  Depdt,  however,  did  not  gain  in  popularity  Abolition  of 
and  on  4th  July  1834,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  oe^jj"**^* 
it  was  abolished,  there  being  at  the  time  only  16  patients  in  the 
dep6t,  the  monthly  cost  of  which  was  418  rupees  exclasive  of 
the  outlay  on  the  hospital  itself  and  repairs  and  commissariat 
charges.  The  cost  for  each  soldier  per  annum  was  reckoned  at 
Rupees  810.  The  benefits  derived  had  fallen  very  short  of  those 
expected  when  it  was  established,  and  were  in  no  way  commen- 
surate to  the  cost  of  the  depdt.  -The  medical  establishment  was 
reorganized,  being  reduced  to  two  Assistant  Surgeons  at 
Ootacamand  and  an  Apothecary  at  Kotagiri,  the  medical  charges 
being  thus  reduced  from  900  rupees  to  570  rupees  monthly. 
The  lock  hospital  was  abolished  and  converted  into  a  conmion 
hospital.  The  books  of  the  soldiers'  lending  libraries  were 
distributed  between  Trichinopoly  and  Cannanore. 

Whilst  the  settlement  was  beginning  to  lose  in  reputation  as  a  Administra^ 
sanitarium,  the  general  administration  was  found  to  have  suffered  *"»^*«o<^^«- 
greatly  from  the  transfer  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  plateau  to 
Malalmr.    The  result  of  this  divided  authority  was  that  neither 
the  Collector  of  Malabar  nor  Coimbatore  took  much  mterest  in  it^ 
affairs.     Meanwhile    the    authority  of    the    Commandant    was 
confined  to  Ootacamand.     The  massacre  in  1885  of  no  less  than  Masaaore  of 
68  E4mmbas  for  witchcraft  by  the  other  hill  tribes,  the  perpetra-  ^^»"™*»«- 
tors  of  which  crime  were  not  detected,  compelled  the  G-ovemment 
to  action.     Sir  Frederick  Adam  had  now  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Sullivan,  who  had  succeeded  to  Council.    In  order  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  existing  system  and  afford  protection  ''  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills,'' 
the  Government  proposed  to  adopt  a  plan  for  placing  the  Nilagiria 
under  an  authority  distinct  from  that  of  the  Collectors  of  Malabar 
and  Coimbatore,  but  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  to  vest  in  the 
Officer  Conmianding  police  authority  over  all  the  Hills,  and  to 
appoint  him  Magistrate  of  the  same,  the  revenue  administration 
continuing  as  heretofore.    The  order  of  Qovemment,  1st  June 
1882,  constituting  Ootacamand  a  general  military  bazaar  was 
cancelled.    The  Fonjdari  Addlat  were  ordered    to    carry    the 
magisterial  arrangements  into  effect.    This,  however,  the  Court 

*  Under  a  medical  officer  of  the  Bombay  Sstabliahme&t. 
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CHAP.  XII.  objected  to  do  on  the  ground  that  it  was  opposed  to  Section  3, 
Regulation  IX^  1816^  and^  on  further  reference  by  Govemment^ 
declined  to  reconsider  their  opinion,  but  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Joint  Magistrate.  The  Gh)yemment  then  determined 
to  legislate  specially  with  the  object  of  vesting  in  one  officer,  civil 
or  military,  the  powers  of  a  Collector,  Magistrate,  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  but  limiting  his  civil  jurisdiction  to  the  powers  of  a 
Commanding  Officer  under  Regulation  VII  of  1832.  The  Govern- 
ment observed  that  the  annual  net  revenue  of  the  Hills  amounted 
to  Rupees  9,427  only,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  most 
economical  system  should  be  adopted  for  its  realization.  More- 
over the  hill  tribes,  it  was  noted,  were  most  reluctant  to  attend  the 
courts  in  the  low  country,  it  being  beyond  question  that  they 
frequently  suffered  oppression  rather  than  complain  to  tribunals 
so  distant  from  their  homes.  There  was  no  resident  European 
authority  on  the  Hills,  except  the  Commandant ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  Ootacamand.  By  this 
arrangement  collision  of  authorities  was  to  be  avoided,  the  police 
and  revenue  administration  improved,  and  the  '*  concealed 
resources ''  of  the  hills  developed.  The  Foujdari  Ad&lat  were  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  proper  limits  of  the  separate  charge  to  be 
created.  After  some  further  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Fouj- 
dari Ad&lat  a  draft  Act  was  finally  submitted  to  Government.  This 
draft,  amended  by  the  omission  of  mention  of  Regulation 
VII  of  1832,  and  the  substitution  in  detail  of  the  civil  powers 
proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  chief  officer,  was  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  July  1836.  Among  the  reasons  urged 
in  favor  of  special  legislation  were  the  necessity  for  controlling 
servants  and  of  checking  the  destruction  of  woods.  The  Govern- 
ment remark  that  the  felling  of  trees  on  the  hills  without 
authority  would  be  attended  with  very  injurious  consequences 
to  the  low  country,  as  the  irrigation  of  the  latter  mainly  depends 
upon  the  springs  above,  and  that,  if  the  wood  is  cut  which  shades 
them,  the  water  would  rapidly  evaporate.  This  is  the  first 
indication  of  the  care  of  Gt)vemment  for  the  woodlands.  The 
Imperial  Government,  however,^  would  not  hear  of  special 
legislation,  being  very  averse,  without  the  clearest  necessity,  to 
the  enactment  of  special  penal  laws  for  particular  portions  of  the 
country,  whilst  the  Nf lagiris  possessed  no  such  peculiarity  in  the 
drcumstanoes  of  their  position  or  population  as  to  warrant  their 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  criminal  procedure.  They,  however, 
suggested  that  the  Commandant  should  be  invested  with  the 
powers  of  a  Joint  Magistrate,  Deputy  Collector,  and  Assistant 
Judge.     The  Sudr  Ad&lat  were  directed  to  advise  Government, 


Destmotion 
of  woodB. 


'  Lord  Auckland  had  just  suooeeded  Lord  William  Bentinok. 
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bnt  they  held  that  to  carry  out  the  Sapreme  Goyemment's  wishes  CHAP.  Xil. 
it  would  still  be   necessary  to  legislate^   as  the  Madras  Govern-      r^^^ 
ment  did  not  intend  the  Commandant  to  exercise  so  high  civil     Histobt. 
power  as  indicated  by  the   Supreme  Government.     They  were 
urged  to  reconsider  their  views^  bnt  they  adhered  to  their  decision^ 
and  finally  forwarded  to  Government  a  draft  Act  for  adoption^ 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

''  I.  It  is  hereby  enacted  that  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Governor  Draft  Aoi. 
in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George  to  vest  in  a  separate  officer,  either 
civil  or  military,  the  powers  of  CoUector  and  Magistrate  under  the 
Regulations  of  that  Presidency,  and  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  upon 
the  Nilagiri  Hills,  within  such  local  limits  as  may  be  assigned  by  an 
order  in  Council,  together  with  the  special  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits  described  in  the  following  section  of  this  Act. 

"  II.  The  officer  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
have  exclusive  authority  to  try  and  determine,  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  prescribed  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  UdaJut  generally, 
but  as  regards  vakeels  agreeably  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  clauses 
second  and  third,  Section  XIV,  Regulation  VI  of  1816,  or  refer  to 
arbitration  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  Regulation  XXI  of  1802 
suits  against  any  persons  upon  the  Nilagiri  Hills,  those  described  in 
Article  VII,  Regulation  V,  1827,  not  excepted,  for  personal  property 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  four  hundred  rupees.  The  decisions  of 
arbitrators  shall  be  final,  but  an  appeal  within  thirty  days  under  the 
rules  in  force  regarding  appeals  shall  lie  from  all  decrees  of  the  said 
officer  in  suits  exceeding  twenty  rupees,  to  the  auxiliary  court  at  Coimba- 
tore,  from  whose  decrees  a  special  appeal  shall  be  admissible  by  the 
Zillah  Court  of  Salem  under  the  provisions  in  force  regarding  special 
appeals." 

Lord  Auckland,  however,  continued  obdnrate.  His  government  Legislation 
would  not  admit  the  necessity  of  special  legislation  on  the  grounds  ^^^7 
urged  by  the  Sudr,  that  the  establishment  of  a  special  tribunal 
on  the  Nilagiris  would,  under  existing  regulations,  "  materially 
affect  the  rights,  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants^*^  unless 
the  court  established  differed  from  the  ordinary  tribunals,  bnt 
they  could  not  see  why  a  court  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  should 
not  be  established  there  ;  nor  would  they  admit  that  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Nilagiris  were  worse  off  in  the  matter  of  civil  courts 
than  other  parts  of  this  Presidency,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
reason  for  giving  peculiar  relief  to  persons  who  labored  under 
no  peculiar  hardship.  At  the  same  time  judicial  reforms  were 
promised  to  the  people  of  the  Nilagiris  in  common  with  the 
people  of  other  districts. 

Thus  ended  the  first    effort  of  the  Madras  Government  to 

give  a   more  complete  form  of  administration  to   the  Nilagiris. 

Thirty   years  and  more    were  to   pass   before   the  district   was 

to  achieve  independence    and    a  constitution  which    in  some 
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CHAP.  XII.  respects  is  inferior  to  that  first  proposed.  Meanwhile  the 
Bbckkt  progress  of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  greatly  retarded.  It  is 
HiBTOBY.  possible  that  Lord  Macanlay,  who  then  guided  the  legislation  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  Nilagiris,^  which  he  visited  in 
1834,  may,  on  general  principles,  have  thwarted  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  Madras  Government. 

OotacMimand  Sir  Frederick  Adam  submitted,  and  orders  were  issued  on  16th 
MmtaiT^  ^  J^'y  1837,  abandoning  the  scheme  and  constituting  Ootacamand 
Bazaar.  a  military  bazaar.     This  Grovernor  took  considerable  interest  in 

the  Hills  and  the  people,  and  it  was  during  his  time  that  the 
Government  first  fixed  the  assessment  to  be  paid  for  lands  taken 
up  by  settlers,  and  virtually  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  Todas 
to  the  plateau — a  policy  that  was  approved  by  the  Honorable 
Court  of  Directors  in  their  despatch  10th  April  1839,  though 
qualified  by  the  remark  that  they  desired  to  ''  reconcile  the 
interests  of  both  parties,^'  i.e.,  Europeans  and  Natives.  To  this 
day  do  Government  pay  to  the  T6da8  yearly  compensation  for 
the  lands  of  the  Ootacamand  cantonment,  excluding  the  mand 
reserves,  amounting  to  Rupees  162-10-1 — an  undying  witness 
to  a  policy,  perhaps  too  generous,  but  comparing  favorably  with 
that  which  in  1862  deprived  the  Badagas  of  their  immemorial 
right  to  obtain  land  under  patta,  compelling  them  equally  with 
European  settlers  to  purchase  it  under  the  Waste  Land  Rules. 

Sir  Frederick  Adam  resigned  the  Governorship  of  Madras  4th 
March  1837»  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Elphinstone,  who  held 
ofiice  till  September  1842. 

He,  like  his  predecessor,  took  great  interest  in  the  Hills,  and 

during  his  time,  though   the  policy   adopted  in  regard  to  the 

rights  of  the  hill   people  was  rigorously  assailed,  it  remained 

unchanged  as  long  as  he    held  office.      It  was  in  his  reign 

that  the  coffee  industry  first  began  on  the  eastern  slopes,  and 

other  agricultural  enterprises  which  have  not  been  equally  sue* 

Lord  Eipliin-  cessful.     He  fixed  his  residence  at  Kaity,  taking  possession  of 

?*^®  ***         the  Government  Farm  buildings,  and  acquiring  the   land,  which 

^'  had  been  taken  up  for  the  &rm  in  rather  an  irreguhu*  manner,  in 

due  form  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  from  the  Badagapattadars, 

paying  them  heavy  compensation  for  their  losses  from  the  previous 

occupation,  and  a  good  price  for  the  long  lease.    He  expended 

considerable  sums  of  money  in  building  a  large  country  house  and 

laying  out  the  grounds  ornamentally,  furnishing  it  in  a  style  quite 

new  to  Indian  experience.    After  he  left  the  country  the  property 

^  He  occupied  Woodcock  Hall  when  he  joined  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  Ootaoa> 
mand. 
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was  purchased  by  Mr.  Casamajor  of  the  Civil  Service,  formerly  CHAP.  XII. 
Besident  at  Mysore,  for   Rapees  16,000.     This  gentleman  estab-      r^^, 
lished  a  school  here  for  Badaga  children.     On  his  death  he  left  the     Histo&t. 
greater  portion  of  his  property  to  the  Basel  Mission,  who  sabse- 
qaently  purchased  the  houses,  whichever  since  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  this  Mission  on  the  Nilagiris,  and  a  convalescent  depdt 
for  their  agents. 

In  the  year  1839  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  on  a  petition  from  certain  Mr.  Sullivan 
Badagas,  revived  the  question  of  reannezing  to  Coimbatore  that  ^^^  ^® . 
portion  of  the  plateau  which  had  been  transferred  to  Malabar  in  to  Malabar. 
1830,  and  not  retransf erred  in  the  following  year.     He  urged  that 
whilst  this   portion  was,  in  regard   to  magisterial  and  police 
administration,  under  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  it  was  still  under  the 
court  of  Coimbatore,  which  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Southern  Court  of  Circuit,  whilst  the  Magistrate  of  Malabar  was 
under  the  Western  Court  of  Circuit ;  consequently,  as  Magistrate 
of  the  Nilagiris,  he  was  not  controlled  at  all,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  police  were  quite  unchecked.    Moreover,  Ootacamand 
was  under  a  military  police,   which  was  in  reason  whilst  it  was  a 
military  station,  but  not  so  now  that  it  was  practically  a  civil  one. 
Further,  the  authority  of  the  Tahsildar  of  Ootacamand  was  limited 
to  the  Malabar  portion  of  the  plateau,  there   being  no  similar 
functionary  in  the  Coimbatore  portion,  which  was  consequently  at 
a  great   disadvantage.      He  suggested  the  appointment  of    a 
Civil  Assistant  after  the  transfer  of  the  tract  to  Coimbatore.   The 
Gbvemment  called  on  the  Principal  Collectors  of  Malabar  and 
Coimbatore  to  report.  The  Collectorof  Coimbatore,  Mr.  Babington, 
whilst  objecting    to   some  of  Mr.    Sullivan's  assertions    and 
observing  that  the  trade  of  the  Hills  was  almost  wholly  with 
Malabar  and  Mysore,  from  which  provinces  the  people  drew  their 
food   supplies,   thought  reannexation  on  the  whole   desirable, 
though,  in  the  interests  of  his  own  district,  he  urged  that  the  tract 
should  be  constituted  an  independent  district,  or  if  this  scheme, 
on  financial  grounds,  could  not  be  carried  out,  that  it  should  be 
made  a  sub-coUectorate.     Mr.  Underwood,  Collector  of  Malabar, 
opposed  the  measure  strongly  on  magisterial,   financial,   com- 
mercial and  political  grounds,  holding  that  it  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  his  district  and  our  rule  there,  and  was  likely  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  Hills  by  separating  them  from  the  ports  and 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  west  coast.    The  Board  of  Revenue, 
however,  were  in  favor  of  the  change,  remarking  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  revenue    under  the  tobacco  monopoly 
would  decline,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Underwood,  if  the  transfer  took 
place,  for  the  increase   in  this  revenue  had   been   admittedly 
due  to  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  article  in  Coimbatore  and 
the  vigilance   of  the  preventive  establishment  of  that  district. 
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CHAP.  XII.  The  Government  however  determined  in  Jnly  1839  that  snfficient 

BxcKNT      ST^iinds  had  not  been  adduced  for  the  change^  remarking  that  the 

HiOTORT.     objections  urged  by  the  Collectors  of  Malabar  and  Ooimbatoro 

Government    thereto  were  equally  strong  and  conclusive.     This  resolution  was 

^®*?^^\*^       passed  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  absence,  but  he  recorded  a  long  minute 

transfer.         ^^  protest.     In  this  paper  he  urged,  as  additional  reasons,  that 

the  land  tenure  of  the  EUUs  differed  from  that  of  Malabar,  and  that 

the  maintenance  of  a  Military  Commandant  was  unnecessarily 

expensive,  and  suggested  the  giving  to  the  Tahsildar  the  powers 

of  a  District  Munsif  and  of  appointing  a  Civil  Assistant.     He  also 

urged  the  expediency  of  employing  the  Coimbatore  engineering 

staff    instead  of  that  of  Malabar.      Nothing  was  done.      The 

matter  came  up  again  the  following  year  in  consequence  of  a 

dispute  between  two  villages  on  the  new  Coonoor  road,  Bikhatti 

and  Yellannall^,  situated  on  the  boundary  line  of  P^rangandd  and 

M6kandd.     In  connection  with  this  case  Mr.  Conolly,  the  ill-fated 

Collector  of  Malabar,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  District 

Munsif  on  the  hills.    ''Formerly,"  he  writes,  ''all  differences  were 

settled  by  the  Burghers  among  themselves.  The  influx  of  strangers, 

and  the  altered  state  of  their  society,  has  led  them,  as  appears 

from  the  present  instance,  not  to  be  always  satisfied  witii  this 

simple  mode  of  administering  justice.^' 

The  Com-  The  result,  however,  was  a  partial  reform ;  the  Commandant 

a^^nted  ^^^  appointed  Joint  Magistrate  to  the  Magistrates  of  Malabar 
Joint  Magis.  and  Coimbatore,  and  also  District  Munsif.  These  changes  appear 
DUtriot  ^  have  been,  in  a  measure,  due  to  instructions  fron^  home, 
liunait  Colonel  King,  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Crewe,  resigned  shortly 

afterwards  (November  1840),  and  Colonel  Jennings,  his  assistant, 
was  appointed  in  his  room  by  Lord  Elphinstone,  with  the 
designation  of  Staff  Officer  of  Ootacamand,  on  the  same  allow- 
ances, a  designation  which  was  again  changed  to  Officer  Com- 
manding the  Hills  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  in  1843.  The 
Staff  Officer  was  to  be  aided  by  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  was 
in  charge  of  the  roads,  the  other  of  the  post  oQces  and  other 
miscellaneous  offices.  All  hill  officers  however  were,  under  the 
imperative  instructions  of  the  Honorable  Court  (Despatch,  2nd 
March  1842),  to  hold  office  for  two  years  only,  and  to  be  chosen 
from  officers  in  the  low  country  whose  health  required  the 
change  of  climate.  At  this  time  also  Lord  Elphinstone  had  in 
contemplation  the  location  of  a  European  corps  on  the  Hills,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  changing  the  designation  of  the  resident 
officer  was  that  he  might  have  to  be  superseded  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  corps.  The-  Hills  were  still  regarded  less 
as  a  sphere  for  British  enterprise  than  as  a  home  for  British 
troops. 
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Mr.  Sullivan's  arguments  in  favor  of  radical  changes  in  the  CHAP.  XIX. 
administration,  which  were  opposed  by  the  other  Civilian  Member      r^^^ 
of  Council^  Mr.  Bird^  were  not  to  prevail  in  Lord  Elphinstone's     Histoby. 
time^  but  just  before  his  resignation  the  question  of  reannexation 
came  up  again,  and  by  the  irony  of  fate^  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Charles  May  Lushington,  Member  of  Council^  a  near  relative  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Bumbold  Lushington,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
transfer  to  Malabar.     He  ably  represented  the  anomalous  position 
of  the  Nflagiri  administration,  remarking  that,  although  the  Staff 
Officer  had  been  appointed  Joint  Magistrate  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  tract,  he  was  virtually  subordinate  to  no  Magistrate,  and 
was  permitted  by  an  order  in  Council  to  try  in  one  district  offences 
committed  in  another.     He  writes  : 

"  From  the  hill  just  above  Ootacamund  the  sadr  station  of  Coimba- 
tore  may  be  seen,  but  instead  of  allowing  any  of  our  revenue  subjects 
agg^eved  by  the  acts  of  the  revenue  officers  at  Ootacamund  to  proceed 
and  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Collector  of  a  station  they  can 
see  from  their  own  doors,  they  are  forced,  by  the  present  order  of 
things,  to  go  to  a  country  inimical  to  their  health  and  habits,  and  to 
travel  through  a  dense  feverish  juugle  upwards  of  160  miles,  being 
nearly  four  times  the  distance  they  would  have  to  go  for  redress  were 
Ootacamund  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Coimbatore  Collectorate.*' 

But  GovernmeAt  is  a  slowly  moving  machine,  and  the  only  point 
gained  was  the  referring  of  the  subject  with  other  matters  apper« 
taining  to  the  Hills^  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it 
being  held  that  the  powers  of  Joint  Magistrate  and  District 
Munsif,  recently  conferred  on  the  Staff  Officer,  met  the  most 
salient  objections  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 

But  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,   who  assumed  office  on   the  Marquis  of 
24th    September   1842,    resolved    immediately    to    adopt    Mr.  Tweeddale, 
Sullivan's  proposal,  and,  on  St.  Valentine's  day^  1843,  ordered  Betnuisfer  of 
the  retransfer  to  Coimbatore  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hills,  ^^^^rt?*^"? th 
or  rather  the  portion  of  them  which  formerly  belonged  to  it,  leav-  Hills  to 
ing  to  Malabar  the  jurisdiction  over  the  tract  west  of  the  Paikar6  Ooimbator©. 
river,  the  position  of  the  two  districts  previous  to  the  year  1830.^ 
The  Collector  of  Malabar,  however,  was  admonished  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  T6das  within  his  range  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors,  who, 
in  their  despatch,  14th  December  1842,  had  expressed  regret 
that  the  attempts    of  the  Madras    Government    to  introduce 
education  and  civilization  among  the  T<5dawar8  had    hitherto 
been  unsuccf^ssful,  but  trusted  '^  from  the  interest  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  local  officers''  that  no  means,   when  available. 


>  The  Nollambnr  R^ja  was  at  the  time  mooting  claims  to  the  oountrj  west 
of  this  riyer. 

39 
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CHAP.  XII.  would  be  neglected  to  secure  this  important  object.  The 
Bbcxkt  ^a^4^s  of  Tweeddale^  like  his  predecessors,  took  a  lively  interest 
HiBTOBT.  in  the  Hills,  and  was  perhaps  more  friendly  to  European  settlers 
than  any  of  them,  Mr.  Lushington  excepted.  Early  in  his 
reign  the  policy  of  the  Home  G-ovemment  underwent  a  marked 
change  in  regard  to  the  grant  of  Government  waste  lands  to 
Europeans,  which  finds  expression  in  the  celebrated  despatch  of 
Coffee  plant-  the  21st  June  1843.  It  was  during  his  governorship,  which 
ing  began,  jj^g^^j  ^^jjl  23rd  July  1848,  that  coffee  planting  by  Europeans 
was  begun  in  the  Wain&d  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Nidumales.  To  him  Ootacamand  owes  the  Lake  Road.  But  the 
principal  act  which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  remembered  was 
the  determination  to  establish  a  military  station  on  the  Hills, 
not  a  mere  convalescent  depdt,  but  a  cantonment,  with  a  British 
regiment  permanently  located  there.  The  abolition  of  the  dep6t 
at  Ootacamand  seems  to  have  intensified  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  have  a  home  for  soldiers  in  this  salubrious  climate 
at  a  lower  elevation  and  on  a  more  suitable  scale.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Elphinstone  also  favored  a  similar  scheme. 
The  subject  of  locating  troops  in  the  hills  had  for  some  time 
been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Home  Government,  and  already  more  than  one  such  station 
had  been  established  in  the  north  of  India.  The  immediate 
cause  of  its  settlement  was  the  determination  of  the  Grovem- 
*  ment  to  build  barracks  at  Bangalore  and  Trichinopoly.  The 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  desired  to  lay  out  the  sum  sanctioned  for 
Trichinopoly,  about  £46,000,  in  building  barracks  on  the  Nflagiris, 
removing  thither  the  European  corps  from  Trichinopoly. 
Orders  were  issued  to  select  two  sites,  one  near  Ootacamand 
and  one  near  Goonoor,  in  the  Jackatalla  Valley ;  the  latter  site  now 
known  as  Wellington,  was  pointed  out  to  the  Marquis  by  Captain 
Ouchterlony,  then  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  HQls.  The 
proposal  to  build  near  Ootacamand  was  abandoned  for  reasons 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  the  Government  resolved 
on  building  temporary  barracks,  similar  to  those  used  in  Bengal, 
in  the  Jackatalla  Valley,  though  the  medical  officer  reporting 
on  the  site  had  brought  to  their  notice  that  in  one  portion  of 
the  area,  though  not  that  on  which  buildings  were  to  be  placed, 
there  existed  ruins  of  a  village  which  the  Badagas  asserted 
had  been  abandoned  for  its  feverishness.  Though  the  proposal 
to  build  barracks  on  the  Nilagiris  was  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  February  1847,  yet,  owing  to  political  reasons 
regarding  the  disposition  of  European  troops  in  India,  the  ques- 
tion was  not  settled  in  the  time  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  this  time  there  were  strategic 
objections  to  the  Nilagiris  as  a  station  for  troops,  which  hardly 
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apply  now  that  a  railway  has  been  constructed  to  the  foot  of  CHAP.  XII. 
the  gh&ts.      No  carriage  coald  then  be  obtained  except  from      ^jtcum 
Mysore,  Salem,  and  Coimbatore ;  and  in  view  to  meet  this  diffi*     Hutoet. 
cnlty  it  was  proposed  to  establish  cattle  depdts  at  G^ndnlpet 
and  Mettapollinm.     It  was  feared  also  that'  the  troops  would 
contract  fever    in  marching  from  the  Hills,  especially  on  the 
Mysore  side. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  sue-  Sir  Henrj 
ceeded  to  office,  which  he  retained  until  April  1854.  He^*J,"^* 
differed  from  his  predecessor  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  mitted  for 
barracks,  which  he  considered  should  be  permanent,  ^^^  y^^iwon^. 
consequently  the  plans  for  such  a  barrack,  to  accommodate 
500  men,  were  called  for,  and  the  plans  for  temporary  barracks 
remitted  for  further  alterations.  Meanwhile  orders  were  given 
in  the  Bevenue  Department  to  acquire  the  site  from  the  Badagas, 
and  to  collect  timber  on  the  Hills.  This  order  was  after- 
wards countermanded,  and  teak  selected  for  the  work.  In 
November  1819  two  sets  of  plans  and  estimates,  the  one  for 
temporary  barracks,  amounting  to  Rupees  61,500,  the  other  for 
permanent  two-storied  barracks,  amounting  to  Rupees  4,20,000, 
were  submitted  to  Government.  If  stone  were  to  be  used  instead 
of  brick,  the  extra  cost  was  estimated  at  Rupees  80,000.  Before 
sanction  the  Medical  Board  were  called  on  for  report  on  the  sites 
and  plans.  Their  reply  was  &vorable  as  regards  the  site ;  they 
also  approved  a  two-storied  building.  The  scheme  for  a 
Convalescent  Dep6t  was  sanctioned  by  the  Home  authorities  in 
1850-51  and  the  work  begun,*  though  the  boundaries  were 
not  fixed  and  notified  until  3rd  May  1853.  In  1852  Sir  Richard 
Armstrong,  the  then  Commander-in-Chief,  recommended  that 
the  name  should  be  changed  from  Jackatalla  to  Wellington, 
in  honor  of  the  illustrious  duke,  who  from  the  first  had  evinced 
an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  sanitarium  on  the  Nilagiris, 
which  he  must  have  seen  from  a&tr  in  his  youth,  and  had 
expressed  his  unqualified  approbation  of  the  measure.  The 
proposal  did  not  find  favor  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  being 
unprecedented,  and  likely  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  natives. 
Eight  years  later,  3rd  April  1860,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  thought 
otherwise,  holding  ''  that  this  interesting  military  establishment 
could  not  be  connected  with  a  more  appropriate  name  *'  than 
Wellington,  and  ordered  it  to  be  so  called  henceforth.  On  the 
30th  November  preceding  this  notification  the  post  of  Comman- 
dant on  the  Nilagiris  was  abolished,  that  of  Joint  Magistrate 


^  It  was  the  building  of  the  barracks,  and  consequent  present  and  prospeotiTe 
demand  for  firewood,  which  led,  in  1849,  Captain  Onchterlony  to  suggest  the 
establishment  of  Australian  fire-wood  resenres.  In  the  first  instance  the  trifling 
sam  of  Rupees  74  was  sanctioned  for  raising  nurseries. 
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CHAP.  XII.  continuing,  and  the  Military  police  of  Ootacamand  transferred 
Rkcent      ^  *^®  ^^^^^  authorities.     The  office  of  Commandant,  which  is  now 
H18TOBT.     represented  by  that  office  at  Wellington,  had  existed  thirty  years. 
Coonoor  Meanwhile  the  station  of  Coonoor  had  been  rapidly  growing 

Cliuroh  built,  in  importance,  partly  from  the  extension  of  coffee  plantations  and 
partly  from  the  preference  shown  by  many  for  its  mild  climate, 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
About  the  year  1850  the  residents  and  others  subscribed  a  sum 
of  Rupees  6,000  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  Lieutenant-General 
Eennett  granting  the  land  for  the  site  and  burial  ground.  The 
designs  were  prepared  by  Captain  Francis,  the  Executive 
Engineer  at  Jackatalla.  The  sum  not  being  sufficient  to 
complete  the  work — ^part  of  which,  including  the  tower,  having 
been  constructed  of  brick  and  clay,  was  washed  down  during  the 
monsoon  rains  of  1852 — application  was  made  to  Government  to 
complete  the  building  at  a  cost  of  Rupees  6,500,  and  to  take  it 
over  for  the  use  of  the  Chaplain  who  had  already  been  appointed 
for  the  charge  of  Jackatalla  and  Coonoor.  This  the  Government 
ultimately  consented  to  do.  Fresh  estimates  were  prepared,  and 
the  church  with  the  tower  finally  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
1854  at  a  total  cost  of  Rupees  16,160,  of  which  Rupees  8,982  were 
provided  by  private  contributions. 

Small  Cause  The  progress  of  the  Nilagiris  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
applied  at  ^^^'^g*^^^'^  induced  the  Government,  Lord  Harris  being  Gt)vemor, 
Ootacamand.  on  the  1st  November  1 855  to  establish  a  Principal  Sudr  Amines 
Court  at  Ootacamand  under  Act  VI,  1855,  and  Regulation  YII, 
1827,  with  Small  Cause  Court  powers  in  suits  of  Rupees  500 
and  under.  The  Commandant  was  accordingly  deprived  of  the 
powers  of  District  Munsif ,  but  continued  to  be  Joint  Magistrate. 
The  salary  of  the  new  Judge,  Mr.  Burgess,^  a  Barrister  and  First 
Judge  of  the  Mc^dras  Small  Cause  Court,  was  Rupees  800. 
Arrangements  were  made  also  for  the  Judge  of  Coimbatore 
holding  criminal  sessions  at  Ootacamand. 

Proposal  to         It  should  here  be  stated  that  in  the  preceding  year  the  Sudr 

C^^'and        Court,  in  view  to  improve  the  judicial  administration  of  the  Hills, 

Sessions         proposed  to  establish  a  Civil  and  Sessions  Court,  as  had  been  done 

rejected.        ^^  Tellicherry  and  Hondr,  on  a  salary  of  Rupees  1,750.    The 

Government  rejected  the  scheme,  partly  because  of  the  expense, 

and  partly  because  the  intermediate  character  of  the  salary  would 

necessitate  constant  changes  in  the  Judges.     The  Sudr  Court 

then  proposed  an  auxiliary  Civil  and  Sessions  Court,  with  an 

Uncovenanted  Judge,  who  in  criminal  cases  was  to  exercise  the 

exceptional  powers  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  in  Ganjam  and 

^  Mr.  Burgess  in'as  sncceeded  by  Mr.  James  Ouchterlonj,  who  opened  oat  the 
coffee  estates  in  the  rallev  called  after  him. 
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Yizagapatam.     An  appeal  was  to  lie  to  the  Coart  of  Coimbatore  OHAP.  XII. 
in  suits  exceeding  Rupees  10^000  in  yalae.     The  Goyemment      s][^^ 
approved  this  plan,  but  it  was  opposed  in  the  Viceregal  Legislatiye     Histobt. 
Council  by  Mr.  D.  Elliott  on  the  g^oands  (1)  that  it  was  impolitic 
to  give  an  uncovenanted  officer  powers  exceeding  those  of  a 
covenanted  Subordinate  Judge ;  (2)  that  the  litigation  on  the  Hills 
did  not  demand  a  Jadge  with  higher  powers  than  a  Principal  Sudr 
Amin ;  (8)  that  the  Criminal  Sessions  Court  being  lights  could  be 
provided  for  by  the  Judge  of  Coimbatore  holding  occasional 
sessions  at  Ootacamand.     Mr.  Elliott's  views  prevailed,  and  Act 
XXV,  1855,  was  passed. 

The  Court  continued  until    the  1st  June  1858,  when  it  was  AsBlBtant 
abolished,    or    rather  transferred    to    Combaconum,    and    ^©f^^^fl^J^ 
Assistant  Judge's  Court  at  that  town  transferred  to  Ootacamand,  Combaoonnm 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bird,  C.S.,  being  made  Assistant  Judge  on  a  salary  of  ^^^^^J*®^ 
Kupees   1,400.     By  notiCcation  on  the  7th  August  1858,  the 
Kiindas,  the  Nidumal^  tract  west  of  the  Paikar^  river,  and  the 
D^var^yapatnam  tract  north  of  the  Nilagiris  were  included  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.     A  proposal  to  include  the  Nambalakdd 
amshom  of  South-East  Wainad  with  the  Ouchterlony  Valley  in 
the  jurisdiction  was  negatived  on  the  ground  that  a  Malayflam- 
speaking  people  would  be  brought   under  the  operation  of  a 
Tamil  court. 

The  opening  out  of  the  Government  cinchona  plantations  west  of  Ktfndaa  uid 
the  Paikarfi  river — ^narrated  in  a  subsequent  chapter — ^in  1860-61,  annexed, 
the  claims  urged  to  one  of  the  sites  by  the  Nellambfir  Baja,  and 
the  impending  introduction  of  the  Waste  Land  Rules,  among  other 
reasons,  induced  the  Government  in  1863  to  annex  to  the  Coim- 
batore coUectorate  the  Kdndas  and  the  tract  west  of  the  Paikar^ 
already  placed  under  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Ootacamand  Court. 
About  the  same  time  the  Madras  Government,  now  presided 
over  by  Sir  William  Denison,  who  had  succeeded  to  office  in  1861, 
resolved  on  ^^  the  creation  of  a  Civil  and  Sessions  Judgeship  on  the 
Nilagiris  on  Rupees  2,000,  in  lieu  of  the  Subordinate  Judgeship, 
with  the  view  of  placing  the  administration  of  justice  both  in  the 
lowlands  of  Coimbatore  and  on  the  Nilagiri  Hills  on  a  more 
efficient  footing.^' 

It  had  been  found  that  the  imnecessarily  prolonged  absence  First  Com- 
of  the  Judge  of  Coimbatore  for  the  sessions  on  the  Hills  had  J^"^®**^ 
greatly  hindered  business  in  the  Coimbatore  Court.  This 
arrangement  was  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
was  not  found  to  work  satis&tctorily,  and  was  finally  abolished 
by  Act  I,  1868,  which  provided  for  the  separation  of  the  district 
from  Coimbatore,  and  fixes  its  present  administrative  and  judicial 
constitution.     The  first  Commissioner  appointed  under  this  Act 
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CHAP.  XII.  wSpS  Mr.  James  Wilkinson  Breeks,  who  retained  the  office  till  his 
Bbcxkt  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Jane  1872.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the 
HisTOBT.  confidence  of  Gbyemment  and  the  loving  respect  of  all  classes 
within  his  jurisdiction.  The  Memorial  Schools  which  bear  his  name 
were  built  in  great  measure  by  public  subscriptions  as  a  testimony 
of  this  regard^  whilst  in  St.  Stephen's  Churchyard  is  his  tomb, 
erected  by  the  members  of  his  Service. 

The  Onohter-     During  the  commissionership  of  his  successor,   Mr.   J.   B. 

^YeJto  ttie  CockereU,  on  the  16th  July  1873,  the  tract  known  as  the  Ouchter- 

disfcrict.  lony  Valley  was  added  to  the  district,  and  on  the  Slst  March 
1877  three  amshoms  of  the  south-eastern  division  of  Waindd. 

• 

Industries.  The  transfer  of  the  Indian  Empire  to  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Grown,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the  provincial  powers  of  the 
Madras  Government,  have  resulted  in  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
district  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Presidency. 

The  great  industries  of  coffee,  tea,  and  cinchona  cultivation  have 
resulted  from  the  liberation  of  private  enterprise  from  former 
restrictions,  the  adoption  of  more  considerate  land  rules,  aod, 
as  regards  cinchona,  the  fostering  care  of  Government.  The 
extension  of  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  articles  of  food 
by  natives  and  others  has  been  equally  rapid.  Meanwhile  public 
buildings  and  institutions  have  sprung  into  existence.  Churches, 
libraries,  and  schools  have  been  built,  and  newspapers  established. 
Two  important  towns  have  been  constituted  Municipalities,  and 
Prospects  of  the  district  a  Local  Fund  Circle.  In  a  word,  though  much 
the  district,  remains  to  bed  one  to  place  the  prosperity  of  the  Nilagiris  on  a 
sure  footing,  the  progress  of  the  past  gives  a  good  hope  that  this 
land  has  a  bright  future  before  it,  and  a  place  in  the  history  of 
English  enterprise  and  civilization  in  South  India,  which  may,  in 
the  times  to  come,  if  our  race  is  true  to  its  traditions,  be  looked 
back  upon  with  pride  by  future  generations  both  of  Englishmen 
and  Natives. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

REVENUE  HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

PABT  I.— (a)  THE  CULTIYATING  TBIBB8 ;  (b)  THE  GBAZIEBS. 

PABT  IL—EnBOPBAN  AND  OTHSB  IMMI0BANT8. 

PART  III.— BBVENUE  SUBVEY8. 


Introduction. 

Subject     divided. — Bevenne    systein    of    North    Ck>i]nbatore  preraili. — ICajor 

McLeod'B  settlement. 

The  history  of  the  Land  Revenue  administration  of  the  Nflagiris  CHAP.  XIII. 

may  be  treated  conveniently  ander  three  heads  :  firstly,  that  of     ^ 

the  hill-tribes ;  secondly,  that  of  the  settlement  of  Europeans ;     Histoey. 
thirdly,   that  of    the  revenue  survey.     The  first  head  may  be  - 
subdivided  into  that  relating  to   (1)  the   cultivators,   viz.,  the  divided. 
Badagas,  the  Kotas,  the  Irulas,  and  Eiirumbas ;  (2)  the  graziers, 
the  T6das.     The  land  revenue  economy  of  the  Nilagiris,  as  &r  as 
the  permanent  cultivators — i.e.,  the  Badagas  and  the  Edtas — are 
concerned,  was  and  is  practically  that  of  the  Coimbatore  District, 
to  which  the  tracts  which  had  been  partially  brought  under  the 
plough  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  British 
mostly  belonged ;  whilst  the  position  of  the  wandering  or  inter- 
mittent cultivators,  the   Irulas   and  the   E^rumbas,  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  that  of  similar  tribes  or  cultivators  occupy- 
ing the  slopes  of  hill-ranges  in  Southern  India ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  position  of  the  grazing  tribe,  the  Todas,  is  perhaps  unique. 

At  the  date  of  the  cession  of  the  D^vanaikenk6ta  Taluk  to  the  Bevenne 
English,  the  Hills,  which  formed  a  portion  of  it,  appear  to  have  ^^^co^m. 
been  under  the  same  revenue  system  as  the  rest  of  North  Coim-  batore  pre. 
batore,  although  the  village  areas  were  still  loosely  defined  and  ^^"^ 
the  use  of  land  practically  unrestricted.    It  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing  however  that  there  was  no  renter  ^  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  produce  of  the  forests,  such  as  honey,  wax,  and  resin.    This 


^  Vide  Buchanan,  Chap.  IX. 
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CHAP.  XIII.  exception  is  noteworthy,  as  it  appears    from  a  letter^  from  the 
Bkvbnus     Collector  of  Coimbatore  to  the  Board  of  Bevenne  (3rd  Angast 
1843)   that  in  other  hill-tracts  in  that  district  the  monopoly  of 
the  forest  produce  was  farmed  ont.^    The  inference  is  that  the 
Badagas  were  too  powerful  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  a  renter. 

Immediately  after  the  cession  of  the  Coimbatore  District  the 
settlement  of  its  revenue  was  entrusted  to  Major  McLeod,  the 
Principal  Collector  of  Coimbatore  and  Malabar.  The  object  of 
Major  McLeod's   settlement  was  to  rectify  the  evils  of  Tippu's 

reyenue  system.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Haider  Ali  had 
abolished  the  ancient  system  of  division  of  produce  and  had 
introduced  a  fixed  money  assessment  on  the  cultivated  lands  of 
each  village.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  was  entrusted  to 
amildars,  whose  charges  were  of  considerable  extent.  Tippu 
increased  the  number  of  the  amildars  and  decreased  the  area 
entrusted  to  each.  He  required  the  cultivators  to  pay  for  all 
cultivable  lands,  whether  cultivated  in  the  year  or  not.  The 
result  was  that  the  ryots  became  terribly  impoverished,  and 
when  the  country  came  under  our  rule  most  of  them  were 
heavily  in  arrears.  Major  McLeod's  first  settlement  was  in 
December  1799.  It  was  based  upon  the  accounts  rendered  by  the 
cumams.  Being  fully  persuaded  of  the  inaccuracy  and  falsity  of 
many  of  these  accounts.  Major  McLeod  proposed  to  the  Board 
of  Revenue  that  the  arable  lands  of  each  village  should  be 
measured  by  competent  surveyors,  trained  in  Salem,  The  project 
was  approved.  Operations  beg^n  in  North  Coimbatore  in  March 
1800  and  were  completed  in  March  1801.  The  area  of  each 
field  was  recorded,  the  cultivable  area  being  distinguished  from 
non-cultivable,  whether  waste,  or  grass,  or  occupied  by  water- 
courses, &c.  The  assessment  of  each  field  was  noted,  also  the 
name  of  the  holder  or  holders  and  the  character  and  legality  of 
the  tenure,  and  such  other  particulars  as  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  completeness  of  a  revenue  register.  A  iter  this  information 
was  complete  the  surveyors  and  others  were  employed  to  classify 
the  lands  according  to  their  fertility  after  full  consultation  with  the 


^  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Wronghton's  letter  is  deserving  of  mention : 
"  This  (tax  on  forest  produce)  is  one  of  a  olass  of  imposts  which  have  the  elfect 
of  marking  the  sovereignty  and  defining  the  bonndaiy  limits  more  effectually 
than  conld  be  arrived  at  under  any  other  system,  and  with  reference  to  the 
proximity  of  this  district  (Ooimbatore)  to  the  States  of  Travanoore  and  Ooohin,  as 
also  to  Malabar,  and  its  being  bounded  by  dense  and  impenetrable  jungles,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  continuance  of  this  tax  is  beneficial  also  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  and  that  its  interruption  would  be  an  inexpedient  measure." 

'  Vide  also  letter  from  this  Collector  to  the  Board  of  Beyenuei  15th  March 
1S66. 
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heads  of  the  villages.  Sabseqaently  the  lands  were  assessed  by  the  CHAP.  xiii. 
Collector  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  which  provided  twelve  grades  bb^^^jb 
of  assessment  for  dry  and  four  for  wet  and  garden  lands.  Topes  History. 
of  fruit  trees  were  assessed  separately.  In  fixing  the  grades  the 
general  character  of  the  talak  or  neighbourhood  was  taken 
into  account.  This  survey  and  the  subsequent  settlement  affected 
the  land  revenue  considerably,  but  to  relieve  the  people  from  any 
temporary  inconvenience  caused  by  the  change  it  was  provided 
that  '  all  diminution  of  the  former  rates  were  to  be  remitted  to 
the  inhabitants,  but  all  augmentations  above  one-tenth  of  the 
actual  assessment  were  to  be  divided  among  the  two  or  three 
first  years  after  the  survey,  instead  of  being  demanded  in  the 
first/^  The  result  was  that  the  revenue  for  Fasli  1211  showed  a 
decrease  on  that  of  the  preceding  year  of  7,224  star  pagodas, 
though  the  ultimate  increase  was  estimated  at  30,426  star 
pagodas.     The  estimate  was  more  than  realized. 

^  See  letter  from  Boexd  of  BeTenne  to  Lord  Clive,  18th  November  1802. 
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First  settle- 
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Nflagiris. 


Mr.  Snlliyan 
proposes  a 
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Bevenne  of 
Kflacririfl- 


PART  I. 

(a.)  Cultivating  Tribbs — The  Badagas,  £6tas^  Irulas,  Kdrumbaa. 

First  settlement  of  the  Nflagiris. — Mr.  Sullivan  proposes  a  smrey. — Bevenne. — 
Bates  of  assessment. — Changes  proposed,  1862. — The  shifting  system. — **  Ain  " 
grass  and  "  Ghtoing  "  pnttas. — Bevenue  Board's  proposals. — Decision  of  Qovem- 
ment. — ^Beyision  of  assessment. — Bates  settled  by  Government — approved  by 
Secretary  of  State. — Settlement  introduced — extends  to  plateau  only. — State 
of  revenue  accounts. — Settlement  of  Kdndas. — Lands  for  cultivation  to  be 
obtained  under  Waste  Land  Bules  only. — Effects  of  the  measure. — Edtas  and 
other  aboriginal  cultivators. — Mode  of  assessing  lands. 

I  have  above  very  briefly  aketcbed  the  first  recorded  pymash, 
or  settlement  based  on  measurements^  of  the  Coimbatore  District, 
as  its  effects  extended  to  the  Nilagiri  plateaa,  raising  the  revenue 
from  Rupees  18,425  to  Rupees  18,267.  I  say  its  effects,  for 
Mr.  Sullivan,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  6th  March 
1819,  states  that  although  surveyors  were  sent  in  1800-1  to  the 
Nilagiris,  they  did  not  stay,  but  "  sent  accounts  of  their  work,  and 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they  had  completed  it/'  On 
ascending  the  Hills  he  found  that  the  survey  was  entirely  nominal, 
and  that  not  an  acre  of  land  had  been  measured.  ''  The  extreme 
inclemency  of  the  climate  indeed,''  he  goes  on  to  say,  '^frightened 
the  surveyors  and  prevented  them  from  doing  more  than  making 
an  estimate  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  land,  and  of 
fixing  the  old  rates  of  teerwa  upon  it."  He  accordingly  proposed 
to  survey  the  lands  at  a  cost  of  Rupees  800,  not  with  any 
intention  of  attempting  a  new  classification  or  of  interfering  widi 
the  existing  rates  of  assessment,  which  he  regarded  as  extremely 
favorable  to  the  ryots,  but  simply  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
extent  of  their  occupations.  With  this  letter  he  forwarded  the 
following  statement  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Hills  during 
the  nineteen  years  ending  1818,  which  is  interesting.  He  attri- 
buted the  falling  off  in  receipts  to  the  want  of  a  road.  The 
survey  was  approved  by  Government,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  any  report  of  its  completion  : — 

BS. 
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9,533 

14,350 

8,393 
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But  whatever  the  results  of  the  field  measurements  may  have  CHAP.  Xill, 
been,  Mr.  Sullivan  did  not  attempt^  during  the  period  the  Hills  PABT  I. 
were  under  his  control,  to  interfere  with  the  settlement  of 
Major  McLeod  as  revised  two  or  three  years  later  by  Mr.  Garrow, 
who  succeeded  Major  McLeod  as  Collector  of  Coimbatore. 
Writing  in  January  1835,  Mr.  Sullivan  remarks  that  this  assess- 
ment, which  did  not,  on  the  average,  exceed  half  a  rupee  a 
cawnie,  and  '^  which  was  in  foiiner  times  as  much  as  the 
land  could  afford  to  pay,  has  become,  under  the  improved  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  little  more  than  a  quit-rent;  but  as 
the  owners,  in  common  with  their  neighbours  in  Malabar,  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  light  tax  so  long,  the  faith  of  Govern- 
ment is  in  fact  pledged  for  its  continuance.'^ 


The 

ise  rates  ^  were  as 

follow 

a:— 

- 

Rateaof 

aaaeaament. 

Bate. 

Per  Ballah. 

Per  Acre.  ] 

Bate. 

FerBoUah. 

Per  Acre. 

B8.      A.     P. 

B8.    A. 

p. 

B8.    A.        P. 

M. 

A.    p. 

Ist 

•  •  • 

4     6     4 

1     2 

5 

9th 

1  12     2» 

0 

7     4 

2nd 

•  •  ■ 

4     1  10 

1     1 

3 

lOth 

17     6* 

0 

6    2 

3rd 

*  p  ■ 

3    8    6*t 

0  14 

9 

11th 

1     2  10* 

0 

4  11 

4th 

•  •  • 

3    3    8 

0  13 

6 

12th 

0  14    It 

0 

3    8 

5th 

•  •  t 

2  15    0*t 

0  12 

4 

13th 

0    9    5 

0 

2     5 

6th 

•  •  ■ 

2  10    4* 

0  11 

1 

14th 

0     7    0 

0 

1  10 

7th 

•  •  • 

2    5     7*t 

0    9 

10 

15th 

0    4    8 

0 

1    3 

8th 

•  •• 

2    0  ll*t 

0    8 

7 

No  change  of  any  importance  took  place  in  the  rates  of  assess-  Changes 
ment  on  lands  held  by  hill  cultivators  without  the  Settlements  igeg?  "* 
for  forty  years  after  our  advent,  but  in  1862  the  question  of  the 
land  system  of  the  Nilagiris  came  under  discussion,  and  this 
discussion  resulted  in  important  changes  in  the  tenure  of  land 
by  the  hill-men  and  in  the  rates  of  assessment  paid  by  them.  The 
causes  which  induced  these  changes  appertain  mainly  to  the 
gradual  extension  of  coffee  and  other  plantations  on  the  hills  and 
slopes,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  land  for  such  purposes ; 
but  there  were  certain  evils  in  the  land  system  of  the  Hills  which 
aggravated  the  disadvantages  of  the  position  of  the  settler  and 


'  O0I7  the  rates  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  ConoUy's 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenne,  20th  July  1888.  Those  which  practically  were  in 
operation  on  the  plateau  are  marked  with  across.  Major  Onchterlony  gives  also  two 
rates  for  potato  cultivation,  Bupees  7  and  Bnpees  5  per  bnllah  for  good  and  inferior 
land  respectively.  These,  however,  appear  to  have  been  special  rates  in  the 
Settlements.  The  rates  of  assessment  for  lands  taken  up  nnder  the  darkhast  mles, 
where  lands  may  still  be  so  granted,  differ  according  to  the  locality.  In  the 
Seg^r  tract  it  is  Bnpees  1-2-4  on  dry  and  wet  lands  per  cawnie  of  1*82  acres,  whilst 
garden  lands  are  assessed  at  Rupees  2-5.7  per  ballah  of  8*82  acres.  In  Sonth-Sast 
Wsinid  the  rate  is  Bnpees  1-4-0  per  acre  on  cultivation,  besides  8  annas  jemna- 
bhogam  or  landlord's  fee.  In  the  Wainid  hill-tribes  are  permitted  to  cultivate 
hill  slopes  not  being  forest  at  the  ordinary  assessment  without  darkhast.  The 
revenue  so  derived  ie  debited  to  Seva  jamma. 
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BSTBNUB 
HiSTORT. 


The  shifting 
sjBtem. 


CHAP.  XIII,  demanded  a  remedy.  The  evils  lay  in  the  Coimbatore  shifting  or 
PART  I.  "Bhnrty'*  system,  and  in  the  nniqne  custom  of  that  district  in 
regard  to  grass  and  fallow  lands.  Under  the  existing  system  of 
land  tenure,  nnder  which  holdings  were  both  shifting  and  almost 
undefined,  the  hill  cultivators  were  able  easily  to  raise  fictitious  or 
seemingly  fictitious  claims  to  lands  which'  strangers  sought  to 
acquire,  and  were  thus  enabled  either  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
applicant^  or  compel  him  to  buy  out  the  claimant  in  order  to 
secure  possession. 

The  ''  Bhurty  '*  or   shifting  system  was  a  necessaiy  conse- 
quence here,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  poorness  of  soil  and  of  the 
poverty  of  the  cultivators.    A  poor  soil  is  easily  exhausted  if 
called   on  to    bear  crops  which   abstract    its    food-producing 
qualities  or  essentials.  To  supply  the  loss  a  recuperative  process 
is  necessary.    If  left  waste,  nature  herself  .slowly  performs  this 
process,  but  art  renders  such    a  rest  or    fallow  unnecessary. 
Deep  delving  or  ploughing,  application  of  manure,  and  change  of 
crop,  will  supply  in  a  few  months,  and  far  more  abundantly,  the 
needs  for  which  nature  demands   years.     The  hill    cultivator 
was  poor  and  ignorant,  and  so  the  State  allowed  him  to  possess 
a  tract  or  tracts  five  or  even  ten  times  greater  in  extent  than 
the  portion  for  which  he  actually  paid  assessment,  and  which  was 
shown  in  his  annual  putta.     These  several  tracts  might  be  miles 
apart,  and  sometimes  even  in  different  n&ds  or  villages.     If  20 
acres  only  were  entered  in  the  putta,  the  puttadar  paid  for,  and 
was  supposed  to  cultivate  20  acres  only ;  but  his  claim  might 
extend  to  over  200  acres  in  scattered  fields,  in  which  he  selected 
the  20   acres,  in  one  or  many  pieces,  which  he  chose  to  cultivate 
each  year,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  or  season,  or  other 
local  or  peculiar  necessity.     Nor  had  the  separate  lots  which  the 
putta  was  supposed  to  reserve  to  the  ryot  been  ever  properly 
defined  or  limited,  or  even  identified.     They  were  as  often  in 
posse  as  in  esse,  and  the  potentiality  of  possession  really  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  headmen  and  the  connivance  of  the  lower 
revenue  officials.     The  position  was  rendered  still  more  compli- 
cated by  the  ancient  custom  of  joint  or  undivided  family  holdings, 
a  system  which  is  only  now  beginning  to   give  way  before  the 
growing  desire  for  individual  and  separate  holdings  consequent 
on  the  increasing  prosperity  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  home-farm  lands 
of  each  hamlet,  the  rest  of  the  area,  cultivable  or  uncultivable, 
forest  or  swamp,  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  several  n&ds 
or  rural  divisions  was  practically  at  the  disposal  of  the  village 
elders  and  subordinate  revenue  officials.     The  ill -defined  and  ill- 
understood  rights  of  Government  were  virtually  ignored,  and 
Circar  wood  or  waste  on  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  plateau, 
that  is,  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  Badagas,  to  all  intents  and 
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purposes  consisted  only  of  deep  foresfc  or  tracts  wluch  no  man  CHAP.  Xlii, 
cared  to  claim  for  agricnltoral  porposes^  or  which  had  never  been     PAM  i. 
cleared  for  cnltiyation.  Bbyxnus 

Such  was  the  shifting  system — a  system  dear  to  the  people,  but  Hwtort. 
inimical  to  agricultural  progress.  Its  abolition  was  a  necessity ; 
but  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  have  been  carried  into  effect — had 
not  a  lenient  system  of  demarcation  or  practically,  though  not 
technically,  of  revenue  settlement  prevailed — would  undoubtedly 
have  proved  a  violent  and  unexampled  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  hill  cultivators. 

The  two  other  accidents  of  the  Coimbatore  agricultural  system  "  Am  "  gnBn 
which  were  alleged  to  be  abuses  were  that  known  as  the  "  ain ''  pattaT***'*^ 
grass  and  that  of  "  grazing ''  puttas.  As  regards  '^  ain  ^*  gprass, 
it  had  been  the  usage  of  Coimbatore  to  permit  the  ryot  to  retain 
in  his  possession  under  this  name  a  certain  portion  of  his  holding 
as  &II0W  at  one-fourth  the  original  assessment.  The  extent  thus 
held  was  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  his  regular  holding.  The 
grazing  puttas  were  granted  for  inferior  lands,  known  as  ''  Parava- 
pillu  vari,''  to  be  retained  as  pasture  at  one-quarter  the  ordinary 
assessment  until  such  land  was  required  for  cultivation  by  himself 
or  another  ryot.  The  evil  complained  of,  in  regard  to  the  former, 
was  that  a  ryot  waa  practically  at  liberty  to  select  any  portion 
of  his  nominal  holding  as  fallow,  and  thus  defeat  a  selector  in  his 
desire  to  obtain  land  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  as  regards  the  latter, 
that  it  gave  a  preferential  right  to  the  occupier.  The  evils 
complained  of  in  all  these  cases  were,  in  the  main,  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  definitive  survey  and  settlement. 

When  the  alleged  grievances  were  first  discussed  by  the  Board  ^^®^®'*''® 
of  Revenue,  they  recommended,  as  regards  the  "  Bhurty "  poaais.*  ^"^ 
system,  that  it  should  practically  cease,  on  the  principle 
prevailing  in  the  plains  that  when  a  ryot  fails  to  pay  his 
assessment,  having  no  grounds  for  remission,  his  right  to  the 
land  lapses ;  consequently,  when  a  hill  ryot  "  shifted  "  his 
cultivation,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  having  relinquished  his 
land,  which  accordingly  was  to  be  available  for  the  first  appli- 
cant to  whom  the  Collector  at  his  discretion  might  transfer 
it.  So  long  as  he  cultivated  or  paid  his  assessment  he  might 
sell  at  his  pleasure.  In  suggesting  this  radical  measure  they 
argued  that— 

*^  So  loug  as  unoccupied  land  ia  abundant  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  Burgher  **  shifting  "  his  cultivation  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but 
he  cannot  naturally  claim  a  right  to  all  the  land  which  in  a  series 
of  years  he  has  thus  occasionally  cultivated ;  still  less  can  Gh>vem- 
ment,  in  justice  to  the  general  community,  admit  such  a  right.  Now 
that  land  required  on  the  Hills  by  European  settlers  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  invariably  sold  by  auction,  sobject  to  an  unvarying  annual 
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CHAP.  XIII,  assessment  of  Bupee  1  per  acre,  while  the  Burgher  can  at  any  time 
PART  I.  take  np  a  portion  at  rates  of  assessment  generally  below  that  sum, 
^  there  is  clearly  no  reason  why  any  further  concession  should  be  made 

HisTOBT.     ^  ^^®  latter." 


As  regards  '*  grazing  puttaa  '^  the  Board  strongly  urged  the 
inequity  of  restricting  unnecessarily  the  privileges  of  the  hill 
cultivators  in  regard  to  grazing  rights.  "  The  abuse  of  privilege  *' 
they  observe^  ''is  to  be  guarrded  against^  but  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  withholding  what  general  principles  of  good  policy 
would  concede^  and  that  the  original  occupants  of  any  particular 
locality  have  certain  preferential  rights  of  common  over  new- 
comers is  recognised  in  every  civilized  system  of  polity.  That 
such  a  right  has  been  paid  for  by  a  villager  should  certainly 
strengthen  his  claim  rather  than  weaken  it.  The  paramount 
importance  in  an  agricultural  community  of  a  sufficient  extent 
of  grazing  land  to  maintain  an  ample  stock  is  even  more  than 
ordinarily  indisputable  in  a  naturally  poor  country  like  Coimba- 
tore^  where  the  requisite  extent  must  be  greater  to  provide  the 
same  amount  of  nourishment  for  the  cattle^  and  the  necessity  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  manure  is  more  imperative,  and  the  Board 
would  strongly  deprecate  any  innovations  which  might  tend 
unduly  to  restrict  the  facilities  for  attaining  these  objects.^'  But 
they  were  anxious  to  throw  no  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  intending  bond  fide  cultivators ;  and  to  prevent  a  ryot 
from  paying  temporary  full  assessment  instead  of  one-quarter  in 
order  to  defeat  a  settler  from  obtaining  land^  they  proposed  that 
whilst  the  land  continued  in  the  puttadar's  possession  no  reduc- 
tion from  full  assessment  should  be  allowed^  except  in  regard 
to  the  '*  ain  grass ''  fifths  and  that  the  putta  should  be  required 
to  be  renewed  annually.  The  ''  ain  grass  *'  privilege,  it  will  be 
noted,  was  to  be  preserved  intact. 

The  G-ovemment  did  not  deal  with  the  suggestions  regarding 
"shifting  "  puttas,  but  as  regards  **  grazing  puttas  ''  they 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  Board's  reasons,  holding  that,  as 
the  Badagas  did  not  desire  to  take  up  the  land  with  any  intention 
of  permanently  improving  it,  their  tenure  should  be  regarded  as 
annual,  and  as  giving  no  preferential  title ;  and,  even  as  regards 
the  immemorial  "  ain  grass"  privilege,  the  Grovemment  would 
not  admit  that  so  small  a  payment  should  secure  more  than  the 
right  of  pasturage  for  a  year.  A  preferential  right  would  enable 
the  Badagas  virtually  to  exclude  strangers,  for  whilst  they  held 
that  in  the  plains,  where  boundaries  are  definitely  fixed,  there 
would  be  little  risk  of  abuse,  it  was  otherwise  on  the  Hills. 

Revinonof         This  Order   of  Government  did  not  touch    the    question    of 
asBessinente.  assessments,  which,  together  with  the  general  question  of  restrict- 


Deoision  of 
Government. 
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ing  tbe  roving  cultiyation  of  the  Badagaa  without  ignoring  their  CHAP,  xm, 
ancient  rights^  formed  for  Rome  time  previous  to  its  issue  the  PART  I. 
subject  of  correspondence  between  the  Collector  of  CoimbatorOi  bitbmus 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  had,  in  the  first  History. 
instance,  proposed  that  as  a  compromise  a  Badaga  should  be 
allowed  an  acre  of  fallow  without  payment  for  every  acre  of  land 
for  which  he  paid,  or  as  an  alternative  that  the  assessment  should  be 
reduced  15  per  cent,  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  ^'  shifting  '^ 
system.  The  Board  held  that  "  the  proper  remedy  was  to 
make  the  assessment  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  land  being 
permanently  held  with  profit  to  the  owner,''  and  directed  the 
Collector  to  take  the  existing  rates  of  assessment  on  the  Hills 
into  consideration,  '^  bearing  in  mind  that  the  poverty  of  the  land- 
holder or  his  unthrifty  culture  was  not  the  test  by  which  the 
assessment  was  to  be  regulated/'  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  held 
that  in  dealing  with  the  assessment  of  the  lands  the 
intrinsic  capabilities  of  the  soil  alone  should  be  considered,  and 
not  accidents  of  ''  manure  and  capital."  He  pointed  out  that 
the  proposed  restriction  of  grazing  privileges  would  limit  the 
supply  of  manure,  and  that  though  the  Badagas  were  better  off 
than  formerly,  a  large  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  land  would 
probably  not  produce  very  favourable  results,  as  though  several 
practical  European  farmers  had  tried  to  get  more  out  of  the 
land  than  the  Badagas,  they  had  &iled ;  and  further  that  the 
Badagas  were  by  no  means  unthrifty  agriculturists.  He  therefore 
urged  that  a  redaction  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  assessment  was  the 
least  that  could  be  conceded.  He  subsequently  submitted  state- 
ments of  holdings  and  assessments  showing  the  effects  of  his 
proposals  in  detail,  but  for  convenience  of  calculation  substituted 
12  i  for  15  per  cent.  The  Board  admitted  that  considerable 
reduction  was  called  for,  but  pointed  out,  very  properly,  that  the 
''  shifting  "  system  had  not  necessarily  resulted  from  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  but  was  generally  practised  where  unoccupied  land 
was  abundant.  *^  The  Burghers,"  they  remark,  *^  being  wretchedly 
poor,  and  originally  without  a  remunerative  market,  so  long  as 
they  were  able  to  change  their  occupancy  at  will,  pursued  the 
cropping  system  as  the  one  by  which  they  could  draw  their 
support  from  the  soil  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
.  labour  and  capital.  They  were  put  to  no  expense  in  supplying 
fertilizing  materials  of  any  kind  to  their  outlying  fields,  for  to 
use  none  is  a  necessary  incident  of  this  kind  of  cultivation,  and 
by  leaving  the  land  &llow  for  long  periods,  the  mere  action  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  soil  saved  them  some  of  the  mechanical 
labour  of  ploughing.  Under  such  a  system,  and  poverty-stricken 
as  they  were,  they  had  neither  the -inducement  nor  the  means,  to 
obtain  from  the  land  the  fullest  return  in  the  shortest  period. 
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CHAP.  XIII,  nor  80  long  as  they  coald  betake  thomselyes  to  fresh  land  at 
P^^T"  I-  pleasure  would  they  care  what  quantity  of  land  was  ultimately 
Revisnui  exhausted."  They  proceeded  to  argue  that  lands  in  the  proximity 
HT8T0RT.  of  cattle  kraals^  where  manure  was  easily  available^  were  kept 
constantly  under  cultivation;  and  further  urged  that  in  assessing 
land  it  is  right  to  assume  that  labour  and  capital  will  be 
expended  on  it  sufficiently  to  maintain  permanently  its  natural 
productiveness.  One  important  fact,  however^  was  forgotten,  viz.^ 
that  lands  are  allowed  to  lapse  into  jungle  in  order  that  ashes  of 
the  vegetation  burnt  when  it  is  again  cleared  may  add  to  its 
fertility  and  supply  in  part  the  manure  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  crops.  The  kraal^  especially  as  now  constructed,  without  cover 
from  sun  and  rain,  supplies  little  more  manure  than  is  sufficient  for 
the  home-farm  cultivation*  The  Board,  however,  were  ready  to 
deal  even  more  liberally  than  Mr.  Thomas  witii  the  Badagas, 
whose  privileges  and  advantages  under  the  ''  shifting ''  system 
they  were  proposing  to  abolish ;  and  recommended  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  existing  fifteen  rates  of  assessment, 
"  on  the  understanding  that  claims  to  land  for  which  payment  is 
not  made  will  cease  to  be  recognised.''  The  immediate  conse- 
quent reduction  of  revenue  was  estimated  at  Rupees  1,900.  The 
cultivable  area,  excluding  inams,  was  returned  as  29,912  acres, 
of  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  1859-60,  18,857  were 
cultivated  and  11,056  waste. 
Rates  settled  The  Government  generally  concurred  with  the  Board,  but 
by  Govern-    ji^gQiyed  to  substitute  for  the  manifold  rates  in  force  five  rates  as 

ment. 

follow  :— 

AS. 

For  assessments  above  13  annas      10 

Do.            below  13  annas,  but  above  9  annas*  8 

Do.            below  9  annas  but  above  6  annas...  6 

Do.            below  6  annas  but  above  4  annas ...  4 

For  all  assessments  below  4  annas ...  2 

The  following  was  the  cultivable  area  under  each  class  : 

ACEBS. 

...  4,611 

...  13,221 

,..  5,517 

...  2,62P 


10 

^Tipftfl 

8 

» 

6 

» 

4 

>» 

2 

» 

• . .  ...  *••  ... 

*••  ...  >••  ... 

■••  •••  ••■  .•. 

•  ••  ...  ***  ... 

•••  ...  .a.  .•• 


Thus  the  average  assessment  would  have  been  slightly  over  6 
annas  per  acre  if  the  total  cultivable  area,  29,912  acres,  were  taken 
up.  In  1876  the  lands  held  under  ordinary  putta  alone  amounted 
to  57,925  acres,  paying  Bnpees  20,660  or  an  average  of  Annas  5§ 
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per  acre.     This  area  will  probably  be  very  largely  increased  when  CIIAP.  XIII, 
the  survey  is  complete.  When  the  Government  sanctioned  the     part  i, 
new  rates^  which  were  only  to  apply  to  the  29,912  acres  of  putta    rbvbnub 
lands^  and  consequently  not  to  interfere  with  the  Waste  Land  Rules    History. 
jast  passed,  the  concession  was  thought  ample  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  ^*  shifting  ''  privilege  ;  but  the  Badaga  thought 
otherwise,  for  in   fact  the  29,91 2   acres  was  a  fictitious  number, 
and  he  continued  to  cultivate  any  lands  lying  within  his  village 
ayacut  without  scruple,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  survey 
and  settlement  is  complete  and  the  subordinate  revenue  officials 
can  be  relied  on  to  detect  and  report  unauthorized  cultivation. 

The  determination  of  Government  was  reported  to  the  Secre-  Approved  hy 
tary  of  State  for  approval,  and  was  sanctioned  by  Sir  Charles  g^J®*^**^^  °' 
Woo<l  in  a  despatch  dated  24th  April  1863,  who  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  measures  adopted  would  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Badagas ;  and  that  so  &r  from  the  intro- 
duction of  European  capital  being  likely  to  injure  the  prospects  of 
these  people,  he  trusted  that  they  would  gain  thereby  in  a  better 
method  of  cultivation  and  many  useful  acquisitions  of  civilized 
life  in  addition  to  profitable  employment  of  sorts. 

Mr.  Grant,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Thomas  as  Collector  of  Settlement 
Coimbatore,  was  entrusted  with  the  carrying  of  the  settlement  into  "^^^^  ^°®  * 
effect.  This  he  did  in  Fasli  1 272  (1862-63),  and  reported  in  May 
1864  not  only  that  the  Badagas  had  been  informed  that  the 
"  shifting  '*  system  had  ceased  for  ever,  but  he  adds  graphically  : 
*'  It  has  ceased,  and  the  people  now  regard  it  as  a  by-gone  system ; 
it  is  never  alluded  to."  The  Hindu  is  not  wont  thus  readily  to 
abandon  his  privileges  and  the  institutions  of  his  ancestors. 
He  said  ''yes,''  but  went  on  ploughing  and  planting  as  heretofore, 
until  an  accurate  survey  revealed  the  true  ppsition.  In  fad,  each 
year  has  the  area  of  cultivation  and  permanent  occupation  been 
extending  with  the  growth  in  numbers  of  the  hill-tribes,  the 
increase  of  wealth  among  them,  and  the  great  extension  of 
plantations.  Meanwhile,  possession  or  occupation  has  been  the 
only  test  of  ownership  appUed  in  the  process  of  the  demarcation 
that  has  been  proceeding,  and  the  only  evidence  available  to 
support  the  truth  of  a  claim  was  that  of  the  claimants  and  of 
their  kith  and  kin. 

Mr.  Grant  pointed  out  that  29,912  acres  shown  in  Mr.  Thomas'  Settlement 

,,  j.'1-iji-i'j^  -n  i»  #     extends  to  the 

statement  mcluded  lands  m  ten  villages  or  arrondissemenU,  plateau  only, 
whilst  virtually  the  Badagas  only  held  lands  in  three  arrondisse- 
merits  or  parishes  as  he  termed  them— the  T6dandd,  the  M^kandd 
and  the  P^rangan&d.  He  limited  his  settlement  to  these  three 
villages.  The  aggregate  extent  of  land  held  by  the  Badagas  then, 
viz.,  in  Fasli  1272,  was  23,585  acres,  paying  Rupees  11,099  as 
revenue.     The  new  rates  produced  a  loss  of  Rupees  2,254  on  this 

41 
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CHAP.  XIII,  amount^  but  this  loss  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  Badagas 
PART  I.  taking  up  1 1^522  acres  of  waste  yielding  a  revenue  of  Rupees  4,295^ 
REvjNfus  leaving  the  total  assessment  at  Rupees  18^140  on  35^105  acres^ 
History.  .  against  Rupees  8,1 14  on  17,333  acres  in  the  preceding  £udi.  Thus 
it  appeared  that  the  Badagas  had  more  than  doubled  their  holdings. 
'^  The  majority  of  the  lands  have  been  roughly  demarcated,  so  that 
I  think  I  may  say,''  wrote  Mr.  Grant,  ^'  that  the  old  practice 
of  putting  forward  doubtful  claims  to  lands  applied  for  by  Euro- 
peans and  others  has  been  put  a  stop  to.''  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  increase  in  the  holdings  was  really  nominal, 
or  rather  that  it  imperfectly  represented  cultivation  which  had 
hitherto  been  more  or  less  concealed.  The  demarcation  was 
practically  useless.  From  the  above  assessment  Rupees  1,961 
were  deducted  for  certain  waste  retained  in  puttas,  caval  lands, 
and  '^  ain  "  grass  lands,  leaving  the  settlement  figures  at  Rupees 
11,179;  but  these  items  were  in  g^eat  measure  temporary 
concessions. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Grant  are  noteworthy : — 

State  of  the  "  The  revenue  accounts,  although  they  exhibit  certain  extents  of 
Berenne  ]taid  in  each  village  as  assessed  and  nnassessed  waste,  do  not  define 
the  boundaries  of  these  lands.  The  result  was,  in  carrying  out  the 
changes  under  report,  it  became  impossible  to  say  in  cases  in  which 
nnassessed  waste  lands  had  been  cultivated,  which  portions  belonged 
to  the  assessed  and  which  to  the  nnassessed  lauds ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  many  of  the  Burghers  had  both  lands  in  their  enjoy* 
ment,  it  was  resolved,  as  the  best  way  to  meet  the  difficulty,  to  allow 
them  to  retain  all  the  lands  which  had  been  cultivated  under  the 
"  Bhurty  "  system,  and  which  in  reality  formed  portions  of  their  exist- 
ing holdings.  The  practical  result  has  been  that  the  lands  taken  Dp 
exceed  the  actual  quantity  of  assessed  waste  exhibited  in  the  accounts 
submitted  to  Government  by  5,194  acres,  and  show  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  available  nnassessed  waste  lands,  of  which  many 
thousaod  acres  still  remain  untouched.  Although  somewhat  opposed 
to  the  letter  of  the  Government  order,  the  course  followed  seemed  to  be 
in  accordance  with  its  spirit ;  in  fact  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  have  carried  it  out  differently,  as,  the  lands  not  being 
demarcated  and  surveyed,  there  were  no  data  as  to  which  were  the 
assessed  and  which  the  nnassessed  lands  :  almost  all  either  were,  or 
had  been,  under  the  plough  at  the  time  the  settlement  was  made." 

Settlement  of  Mr.  Grant  also  introduced  the  new  rates  into  the  Edndas^ 
the  KAndae.  ^j^^j^  ^^  Y)xit  recently  (1860)  been  transferred  to  the  Goimbatore 
District  from  Malabar.  The  revenue  system  hitherto  existing  in 
this  tract  seems  not  to  have  been  thoroughly  understood^ 
as  Mr.  Grant  speaks  of  the  revenue  being  collected  '^  on  the 
number  of  fields  locally  termed  '  Kottoocudoo '  and  '  Yercudoo ' 
at  so  much  on  each  description  of  field,"  but  although  these  terms 
may  have  begun  to  represent  the  description  of  the  field,  that 
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is,  wheiher  it  was  caltiyated  by  the  ploagh  er,  or  the  hoe  hottu,  CHAP.  Xlli, 
instead  of  the  possession  of  the  right  of  using  a  ploagh  or  hoe,  yet     PABT  I. 
this  change  had  not  been  sufficioDtly  perfected  to  find  a  place  in     ncvsNUB 
the  revenue  accounts ;  but  the  ryot  still  received  a  putta  nominally     Hibtory. 
for  the  right  to  use  a  plough  or  hoe,  and  not  for  so  much  land;  for      ""— — 
the  former  privilege  he  paid  Rupee  1  to  Rupees  1-8,  and  for  the 
latter  4  to  8  annas ;  but  the  extent  of  land  over  which  the  right 
was  to  be  exercised  did  not  appear  in  the  putta.     Armed  with 
this  document  he  cultivated  whatever  land  he  liked  and  wherever 
situated.     The  result  was  that  often  fresh  forest  land  was  cleared 
whenever  the  land  already  under  the  plough  or  hoe  began  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion.     The  "  Bhurty  '^  system  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  prevailed  here,  but  an  almost  unrestricted  and  unlimited 
right  to  ear  the  ground  and  delve  at  choice.     Mr.  Grant  reported 
that  he  had  had  the  lands  occupied  by  these  Kdnda  Badagas 
in  1862-63  (FasU  1272)  rou^ly  surveyed  by  the  taluk  officials 
and  classified  according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
assessed  at  the  five  new  rates.     The  total  area  was  ascertained  to 
be  1,220  acres,  of  which  118  acres  appertained  to  the  first  class, 
assessed  at  10  annas,  43  to  the  second,  606  to  the  third,  and  299 
and  1 54  acres  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  respectively.   The  total 
net  assessment,  after  deducting  Rupees  10  for  ain  grass,  was 
Rupees  404,  against  Rupees  434,  the  settlement  of  the  previous 
fasli.    ''  The  small  decrease  of  Rupees  30,'^  remarked  Mr.  Grant, 
''is  nothing  when  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  are  considered 
with  reference  not  only  to  the  K6nda,  but  to  the  other  villages 
on  the  Hills.    The  door  to  much  fraud  has  been  closed,  and  the 
sources  of  endless  disputes  and  false  claims  to  lands  have  been 
swept  away ;  whilst  the  Burghers  and  Government  have  both 
immediately  benefited,  the  former  by  the  reduction  of  assessment 
and  the  latter  by  an  increased  revenue.'^     These  words  read 
strangely  after  the  lapse  and  experience  of  fifteen  years ;   and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  survey  and  settlement  made  by 
Mr.  Grant  had  not  been  more  complete.     In  the  K6ndas,  more 
especially,  was  the  work  so  indifferently  performed,   that  the 
particulars  entered    in  the  new   puttas  of    area  were  utterly 
unreliable,  whilst  no  boundaries  were  given,  the  only  clue  to  the 
identification  of  the  land  being  its  name  or  designation.     This 
usually  helped  to  fix  the  rate  only  but  not  its  area.     Sources  of 
dispute  and  false  claims  to  lands,  so  far  from  being  swept  away, 
were  rather  more  numerous  and  fruitful  than  heretofore. 

In  making  the  settlement  of  the  lands  held  by  the  cultivating  ooitiTation  by 
tribes  on  the  plateau,^  Mr.  Grant  had  proclaimed  that  henceforth  biU-tribes 

^ ^ only  to  be 

"  obtained  by 
'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  settlement  extended  only  to  the  plateau  anction  under 
and  higher  slopes.     The  ancient  settlement  still  exists  in  the  tracts  at  the  foot  of  Waste  Land 
the  ghits  in  the  Moyar  valley.  Rules. 
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CHAP.  XIII,  lands  not  appearing  in  the  pnttas  of  this  settlement  could  not  be 
PART  I.     obtained  by  the  Badagas  except  by  purchase  in  auction  under 
Revenue     ^^^  Waste  Land  Rules  recently  sanctioned.    No  exception  appears 
History,     to  have  been  made  even  in  the  case  of  house  sites.     The  Board 
of  Revenue  demurred  to  this  restriction^  pointing  out  at  the  same 
time  that  the  final  rule  of  the  Waste  Land  Rules  expressly  reserves 
to  Government  the  power  to  grant  land  on  putta  as  heretofore ; 
but  the  Government  of  the  day  were  less  liberally  inclined^  and 
resolved  not  to  grant  the  Badagas  any  greater  privileges  in  regard 
to  waste  lands,  even  though  situated  within  the  inmost  circle  of  the 
hamlet  farms^  than  were  allowed  to  Europeans  and  other  immi- 
grants, remarking  that  the  Badagas  had  been  liberally  dealt  with, 
and  as  they  acquiesced  in  the  future  adoption  of  the  rules,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  their  being  brought  into  operation. 
This  arrangement,  it  was  thought,  would  prevent  disputes  between 
Europeans   and   Badagas  about  lands.     But  this  policy  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  of 
his  successor   Sir  Henry  Pottinger.     In  the  rules  issued  by  the 
latter  in  1849,  it  was  expressly  declared  that  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Nilagiris  should  continue  as  heretofore  to  hold  on 
putta  the  lands  then  in  their  enjoyment  and  any  further  lands 
which  they  might  take  up  for  their  own  cultivation ;  and  this 
liberality  was  not  confined  to  the  hill-tribes^  but  any  native  settler 
from  the  low  country  was  allowed  to  hold  on  similar  tenure  such 
lands  as  he  might  take  bond  fide  {ot  his  own  occupancy.^     The 
views,  however,  of  the  Madras  Government  found  acceptance  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  who,  in  a  despatch 
dated  23rd  November  1864,  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
result  of  Mr.  Grant's  settlement  and  acquiesced  in  the  restrictions 
on  the  Badagas. 

SffectR  of  the  This  measure  has  been  until  recently  virtually  ignored,  and 
measure.  consequently  its  restrictive  effects  have  been  but  little  felt ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  had  the  revenue  system  of  the 
succeeding  twelve  or  fourteen  years  been  strictly  in  accordance 
with  rule,  and  had  the  rights  of  Government  been  secured  by  an 
accurate  survey,  its  operation  would  have  produced  much  discon- 

^  I  oannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  order  of  Sir  Frederiok  Adam's  Goremment, 
Slst  October  1884,  when  gpranting  compensation  for  the  appropriation  by 
Mr.  Lnshing^on's  Government  of  Badaga  ryots'  lands  for  the  experimental  farm 
at  Kaity.  It  runs : — "  Supposing  the  rights  of  the  finrg^ers  to  be  merely  a 
prescriptive  right  of  occnpancyi  that  right  should  not  have  been  taken  from  them 
(so  long  as  they  f alfilled  the  condition  of  tenants  by  providing  for  the  cnltivation 
of  the  land  and  paying  the  Government  revenae)  without  compensation  in  land  or 
money.  Bestitntion  will  now  be  made  to  them,  but  something  more  than  restitu- 
tion is  necessary  to  do  them  full  justice ;  they  should  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  the  profit  they  were  accustomed  to  derive  from  the  land  after  paying  the 
revenue  and  all  charges  during  the  time  they  have  been  out  of  possession." 
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tent,  which  might  have  necessitated  its  abrogation.  It  has  been  CHAP.  XIII, 
urged  that  the  rates  fixed  on  ryots'  lands  are  extremely  low  when  PART  I. 
compared  with  the  rates  paid  under  the  Waste  Land  Rules,  but 
this  is  only  partially  true,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
greater  part  of  Badaga  cultivation  is  on  grass  and  scrub  land  as 
opposed  to  forest.  Moreover  a  Badaga,  whilst  cultivating  yearly 
one  acre,  is  compelled  to  pay  assessment  on,  say,  four  acres,  and 
in  this  way  his  assessment  is  virtually  quadrupled.^  Thus  for 
land  with  8  annas  assessment  he  practically  pays  2  rupees  an 
acre,  or  the  maximum  rate  on  forest  land  held  under  the  Waste 
Land  Rules,  'i'he  system  adopted  is  akin  to  that  of  Tippu  Sultan 
referred  to  earlier  in  the  chapter,  by  which  the  ryots  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  all  arable  lands,  whether  cultivated  or  not. 
The  completion  of  the  survey  of  putta  lands,  begun  in  1870^  at 
the  request  of  the  Commissioner,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
advantage  which  the  hill  cultivators  have  possessed  under  the 
settlement  of  1863,  and  will  test  the  question  whether  or  not 
their  lands  as  a  whole  are  too  heavily  assessed.^  A  Badaga  now 
clings  to  his  land  though  he  may  derive  little  profit  from  it, 
because  he  fears  it  may  be  alienated  for  ever  under  the  Waste 
Land  Rules  if  it  comes  to  the  hammer  for  arrears  of  revenue. 
Meanwhile  the  well  earned  fruits  of  his  labour  on  plantations  and 
roads,  and  even  at  handicrafts,  provide  him  with  the  means  of 
paying  the  Government  demand.  In  this  respect  his  position 
compares  most  favourably  with  that  of  ryots  in  remote  taluks  in 
the  plains.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  land  question 
of  the  district  requires  thorough  and  systematic  treatment,  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  advisable,  on  completion  of  the  survey, 
to  have  a  fresh  settlement  of  the  country  ;  and  it  would  be  well. 


^  The  aurvej  of  the  M^kanid  increased  the  occupied  area  80  per  cent.,  bnt 
probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  this  area  is  yearly  calti7ated.  The  faUow, 
howerer,  has  its  value  as  grazing  ground.  To  estimate  rightly  this  increase,  the 
bome.farm  lands,  a  fairly  well  fixed  quantity,  should  be  deducted. 

'  I  would  here  remark  that  the  resolution  of  Qovemment  when  this  surrey 
was  begnom,  to  demarcate  the  lands  found  in  the  possession  or  occupancy  of  a 
ryot  as  his,  although  the  area  might  be  much  greater  than  that  entered  in  his 
putta,  was  a  direct  infraction  of  Mr.  Grant's  surrey  and  settlement  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  restricted  the  Badagas  to  the  lands  at  that  time 
aaoertained  to  be  in  their  possession,  some  29,000  acres.  It  is  well  that  the 
finality  of  the  previous  settlement  was  forgotten  or  ignored. 

s  Quite  recently  the  following  rules  have  been  approved  by  Qovenimeiit  for 
dealmg  with  excess  in  demarcation : — 

1.  In  cases  of  unauthorized  occupation  of  primeval  forest,  title-deeds  for  the 
portion  which  has  not  been  planted  should  be  absolutely  refused,  except  in  special 
cases  to  be  submitted  for  the  orders  of  Government ;  retention  of  the  area  aotuaUy 
planted  might  be  permitted,  unless  there  is  some  strong  ground  for  prohibiting 
further  cultivation,  on  payment  of  the  average  auction  price  for  similar  land 
sold  during  the  year,  or  during  a  series  of  three  or  five  years,  as  may  be  thought 
most  equitable   with  reference  to  the  droumstances,  such  as  enhancement  of 
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CHAP.  XIII,  in  the  interests  both  of  Goyemment  and  the  villagers^  if  this 
PABT  I.     settlement  were  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  a  complete 
Rkybnui     revenue^  judicial^  and  police  system  among  the  hill  peoples.    The 
History,     present  village  arrangements  have  outgrown  the  altered  condi« 
tion  of  things.     Hamlets  have  grown  into  villages  without  being 
provided  with  a  separate  establishment  of  village  officers,  or^  in 
a  word,  receiving  the  privileges  of  village  autonomy. 
K6tafl  and  llie  land  revenue  arrangements  of  the  Kotas  differ  in  no  respect 

niO^CTdt^^  from  those  of  the  Badagas,  though  they  care  less  to  extend  their 
vaton.  cultivation  ;  and  of  the  practice  existing  in  regard  to  the  remain- 

ing tribes^  the  vagrant  Irulas  and  the  Kdrnmbas^  little  has  to  be 
said  except  that  the  shifting  system  of  cultivation^  which  hither- 
to prevailed  amongst  the  Badagas^  has  prevailed  amongst  them 
in  a  still  greater  degree.  A  putta  once  granted  for  cultivating 
some  undefined  portion  of  land  ostensibly  for  a  season  has  been 
permanently  held^  and  been  made  to  represent^  not  the  title  to  one 
piece  of  land  of  undefined  extent,  but  an  undefined  number  of 
pieces.  These  puttas  have  been,  and  it  is  believed  still  are^  freely 
alienated^  and  form  the  title  to  valuable  coffee  and  other 
plantations  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Hills.  Efforts  were  made 
by  Mr.  Breeks  to  call  in  these  puttas  and  to  endorse  them  as 
non-transferable.  In  some  cases  this  was  done,  but  owiug  to 
a  defective  revenue  administration  the  evil  has  continued.  The 
completion  of  the  survey  and  the  improvement  of  the  revenue 
administration  will  in  time  abolish  the  abuses.  Hitherto  the 
checks  which  an  annual  revenue  settlement  is  supposed  to  afford 
to  encroachments  and  other  irregularities  in  regard  to  cultivated 
land  have  been  in  great  measure  inoperative. 
Mode  of  I  would  shortly  note  that  the  mode  of  assessing  the  lands  of  the 

S^dT"^        hill  cultivators  is  practically  according  to  the  intrinsic  qnality  of 


pricoB  owing  to  nnosnal  oompetition,  Ao. ;  asseesment  on  the  area  retained 
shonld  be  levied  in  arrears  from  the  date  on  which  it  would  have  been  payable 
had  the  land  been  proonrod  in  a  regular  manner  and  farther  enoroachment 
prevented  by  imposition  of  prohibitive  asseesment. 

2.  In  cases  of  unauthorized  occupation  by  other  than  Badagas  of  grass  or 
Bombi  the  reservation  of  which  is  not  considered  necessary,  title-deeds  should 
be  offered  on  payment  of  the  average  auction  price  and  assessment  for  the  past 
years  on  the  excess  over  the  area  covered  by  putta,  subject  to  an  aUowanoe  of 
26  per  cent,  or  6  acres,  whichever  is  more  favorable  to  the  occupant.  This 
allowance  will,  the  Board  think,  be  a  sufficient  concession  in  cases  of  error  of 
estimate  on  the  part  of  hondfidt  purchasers,  and  will  probably  exclude  all  but 
the  oases  in  which  the  discrepancy  must  have  been  palpable. 

8.  In  the  case  of  b<mA  fid»  Badaga  holdings,  excess  over  the  putta  area  within 
100  per  cent,  should  be  charged  with  assessment  for  the  future  merely ;  where 
the  land  demarcated  is  more  than  double  the  extent  shown  in  the  putta,  the 
ocoupant  should  have  the  option  of  throwing  up  the  excess  over  100  per  cent,  or  of 
retaining  it  on  payment  of  the  average  auction  price  and  back  assessment. 

4.  In  the  case  of  specific  grants  the  area  demaroated  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  extent  specified  therein. 
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the  soil^  and  tbe  assessment^  when  once  fixed  in  a  patta  on  the  CHAP,  xni, 

report  of  the  subordinate  revenne  official^  who  probably  bc^es  his     PABT  I. 

opinion  on  the  descripfcion  of  prodace  that  may  be  raised  thereon^ 

is  not,  I  believe,  ordinarily  disturbed.     Formerly,  howerer,  it 

was  the  practice  at  the  approach  of  harvest  for  the  taluk  officials 

with  the  cumums  to  make  a  tour  through  the  different  villages, 

"  and  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  outturn  of  the  crop  on  each 

field  from  its  appearance,  rating  it  as  first  class  if  it  promises  to  be 

abundant,  and  as  second  class  if  otherwise.     The  highest  rate 

levied  is  on  lands  cultivated  for  potatoes,  which  pay  7  rupees  per 

vullam  (bulla)  for  first-class  ground,  and  5  rupees  for  second-class. 

The  next  rate  in  the  scale  of  assessment  is  applied  to  lands 

bearing  wheat,  which  pay  for  first-class  ground  Rupees  3-8-5  and 

f or  secx)nd-class  Rupees  2-5-7;  barley,  which  pay  for  first-class 

Rupees  3-8-5  and  for  second-class  Rupees  2-5-7  per  vullam,  and 

the  same  for  poppy,  vendium,  mustard  seed,  garlic  and  onions. 

The  lowest  rate  applies  to  raggee,  samee,  koralley,  peas,  shen- 

nugee  and  tenney,  all  of  which  pay  Rupees  2-0-11  per  vullam  for 

first-class  land,  and  for  second-class  Rupees  0-14-1  per  vullam- '^ 

— Ouchtjbelont's  Memoir. 


(6.)  Thb  Gbaziers— The  T6das. 

Claim  of  T6dA8  to  lordship  over  plateaa — nature  of  claim — its  extent— conditions 
operating  against  it. — Restrictions  on  purchases  of  land  from  Tddas. — Claims 
of  the  T6da8  partiallj  admitted. — Occupation  of  lands  hj  Europeans  attracts 
attention  of  Court  of  Directors. — Change  in  policy  of  Madras  Qovemment. — 
Grants  made  without  mention  of  Tddas'  claims. — Settlers  continue  to  purchase 
from  the  T<5da8. — Sir  Frederick  Adam's  action. — Mr.  Sullivan's  views — endorsed 
by  Gtoyemment—  approved  by  Court  of  Directors. — Difficulties  in  canying  policy 
into  effect. — Matters  stiU  unsettled  in  1839,  and  Court  of  Directors  interfere. — 
Mr.  Conolly's  views. — Mr.  C.  M.  Lushington  strongly  opposes  policy  of 
Qovemment.^ — Marquis  of  Tweeddale  refers  questions  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
— After  further  report  from  the  Collector  of  Malabar  the  Court's  despatch, 
1848,  settles  questions  finally  and  orders  payment  of  compensation  for  Ootaoa- 
mand  to  T6das.— Manual  of  Land  Bnles  to  be  prepared — provisions  of  the  manual 
relating  to  the  Ttfdas — rescinded  by  the  Waste  Land  Bules. — Present  revenue 
system. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  of  the  cultivating  tribes.  I  now  turn  to  Tddas*  claims 
the  graaiers — the  Todas.  The  fact  that  they,  relatively  to  the  ^er^iateau. 
Badagas  at  least,  the  principal  cultivating  tribe,  were  the  earliest 
occupants  of  the  plateau,  gave  rise  to  pretensions  on  their  part  to 
lordship  over  the  Hills,  pretensions  which  received  for  many  years 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  of  Mr.  Hough,  and 
of  Captain  Harkness,  but  which  were  as  strenuously  opposed  by 
some  disting^shed  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  especially  Mr. 
S.  B.  Lushington,  Mr.  C.  M.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Bird.     Mr. 
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Rbtenub 
History. 


— nature  of 
claim. 


CHAP.  XIII,  S.  R.  Lushiogton^  whilst  Governor,  had  practically  ignored  these 
^^^'^  ^'  claims,  but  his  successor.  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  regarded  them 
favourably,  and  made  concessions  which  were  opposed  to  the 
permanent  rights  in  soil  which  throughout  India  belong  to 
the  State.  Lord  Elphinstone  did  not  disturb  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  although  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  1840,  after 
Mr.  Sullivan's  retirement,  the  civilian  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment  made  a  deteimined  attack  on  the  policy  of  the  preceding 
five  years  ;  but  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  the  papers  were  referred  to  the  Honorable  Court  of 
Directors.  In  their  reply  of  21st  June  1843  the  question  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  T6das  in  the  land  was  finally  set  at  rest. 

The  position  claimed  for  the  Todas  was  similar  to  that  known 
as  the  jenm  tenure  in  Malabar,  and  was  alleged  to  extend  to  the 
whole  of  the  plateau.  The  '^  gudu,'*  or  basket  of  grain,  which 
the  Todas  received  from  the  Badagas  was  regarded  as  rent  paid  by 
the  tenants  to  the  landlords  for  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  The 
high  position  claimed  for  this  tribe  of  barbarous  herdsmen  was 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  ignorance  that  existed  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  this  custom.  But  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
other  tribes  received  from  the  timid  Badagas  benevolences  of  a 
similar  nature,  the  argument  grounded  thereon  lost  much  of  its 
force.  At  first,  too,  it  was  believed  that  all  Badaga  ryots  paid  a 
contribution  of  the  kind,^  but  later  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
payment  was  nop  universal,  but  was  mainly  confined  to  Badaga 
villages  neighbouring  the  Toda  grazing  grounds  of  the  uplands. 
The  contribution,  which  is  believed  by  Mr.  Breeks  *  to  amount 
to  about  two  kuligas  or  four  Madras  measures  of  grain  for  an 
ordinary  putta  field,  appears  to  be  of  a  two-fold  character. 
It  is  probably,  to  some  extent,  compensation  for  appropriation 
to  cultivation  of  lands  once  grazed  by  T6da  buffaloes,  but  it  also 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  free-will  ofiering  to  secure  the  favour, 
or  rather  avert  the  displeasure,  of  the  T6das,  who  are  supposed 
to  possess  necromantic  powers.  The  fond  advocates  of  T6da 
rights  also  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  had  from  time 
immemorial  paid  to  the  Circar  a  tax  on  all  female  bufialoes  in  their 
possession,  amounting  to  2  cantarai  f  anams,  or  9  annas  5  pies,  per 


1  <<  The  *  goodoo '  is  not  colleoted  into  a  common  fond  and  then  divided,  bnt 
each  '  mnnd '  or  *  moort '  has  the  goodoo  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  Burgher  villages 
appropriated  for  its  support,  and  if  any  difficnltj  should  be  made  in  payment, 
the  aid  of  the  monegar  is  called  in  for  its  collection." — Mr.  Sullivan. 

'  Major  Oachterlony  states  that  the  Tddas  claim  one-sixth  of  the  produce, 
and  that  the  Badagas  admit  that  thej  paid  at  this  rate  before  the  advent  of  the 
English.  He  also  states  that  the  owner  of  a  good  hoase  contribnled  1  cnndagam 
=  20  kuligas ;  the  less  opulent  i  or  J  cnndagam.  Some  interesting  informatioA 
on  the  custom  will  be  found  in  his  memoir. 
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animal^  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  1  cantarai  fanam,  or  4  annas  8  CHAP,  xiil, 
pies^  per  bnllah  on  the  grazing  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbour-     PABT  i. 
hood  of  their  mands,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  10  bullahs  (38  acres)     bivsnub 
for  every  hundred  head  of  cattle  herded  at  a  mand.  This  latter  tax     History. 
produced  Rupees  350  in  1828  and  Rupees  400  in  1847. 

When  Mr.  Sullivan  first  settled  on  the  Hills,  he  appears  to  have  —its  extent. 
regarded  the  T6das'  rights  as  extending  to  the  whole  of  the 
plateau.     ^'  Referring  to  what  has  lately  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  on  the  subject  of  colonizing  the  Hills,'^  he  writes  on  New 
Year's  eve,  1829,  "  I  would  only  beg  leave  to  remind  the  Board 
that  these  hill  people  have  rights.  The  Todawars  can  show  as  clear 
a  proprietary  right  to  the  soil  they  now  occupy  as  can  be  produced 
bv  the  Mirassidars   of  Malabar,  and  to  a  certain   share  of  the 
produce  of  all  land  now  cultivated  or  that  may  hereafter  be  culti- 
vated. The  Todawars  were  originally  in  possession  of  the  whole 
range,  and  it  was  only  with  their  permission  that  the  Burghers 
settled  and  cultivated  upon  mutual  agreement,  which  is  in  force 
at  this  moment.     The   scanty  number  of  the   Toda  population 
cannot  beheld  to  bar  their  claims.     The  Burghers  again,  holding 
from  the  Todawars  on  a  fixed  quit-rent,  have  a  property  in  all  the 
land  they  occupy.     The  cultivation  and  population  in  their  nauds 
are  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Burghers,  if  left 
undisturbed,  will  occupy  all  the  best  descriptions  and  many  of  the 
inferior  soils.     In  the  Malnaud,  or  Todawar  country,   there  is 
certainly  room  for  a  colony.     That  tract  would  support  a  very 
large  population,  but  before  any  measures  are  taken  for  colonizing, 
the   consent   of  the  proprietors   should  be   obtained,  and  a  fair 
remuneration  made  to  them  for  what  they  are  to  give  up.     They 
have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  formation  of  the  cantonment  of 
Ootacamand.     The  occupants  of  lands  within  this  circle  have  paid 
for  two  cawnies  for  each  house ;   for  all  the  rest  of  the  land  from 
which  the  Todawars  are  debarred  the  use,  they  have  received  no 
remuneration  at  all.     Having  been  the  means  of  introducing 
Europeans  and  strangers  to  the  Neilgherries,  I  am  bound  by  every 
obligation  of  public  duty  and  good  feeling  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  whenever  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  invade 
them.''    He  had  purchased  from  them,  it  will  be  observed,  and 
not  from  Government,  the  lands  occupied  by  him  at  Stonehouse, 
and  later  at  Southdowns   (Bishopsdown),  and  his  example  had 
been  followed  by  several  others,  notably  Sir  William  Rumbold, 
who  thus  acquired  the  site  on  which  the  Club  and  neighbouring 
houses  now  stand. 

These  transactions  were  not  called  in  question  by  Government  —conditions 
until  the  beginning  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam's  reign,  but  were  virtu-  op«f*^*^j".^ 
ally  admitted,  for  Government  obtained  by  purchase  properties  so 
acquired  without  questioning  the  title*     But  the  rapid  growth 
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CHAP.  XIII,  of  the  caatonment  during  Mr.  S.  B.  Luahington's  administration 
PART  I.     had  brought  the  land  question  of  the  Ootacamand  settlement  into 
Rbvbnus     prominent  notice  early  in  that  Govemor^s  reign,  and  rendered  it 
HiaroBT.     absolutely  necessary  that  the  position  of  Government  in  regard  to 
such  lands  should  be  definitely  settled.     Each  house-owner  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lands  adjoining 
that  on  which  his  house  stood^  and  to  this  day  there  are  several 
instances  in  which  owners  of  house  properties  have  no  documen- 
tary title  to  portions  of  their  estates. 
Besirictions        Early  in  1828  the  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Govem- 
o?lMd  from   ™®^*^  *°^  reports  had  been  called  for,  but  before  full  information 
T6daa.  was  received  as  to  the  number  and  extent  of  these  properties 

and  the  terms  on  which  they  were  held,  the  Government,  in 
November  of  this  year,  deemed  it  proper  to  limit  the  space  to  be 
allotted  to  each  dwelling-house,  exclusive  of  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing and  outhouses,  to  two  cawnies,  and  directed  that  all  ground 
held  in  excess  of  this  area,  which  might  have  been  enclosed  or 
appropriated  without  permission  from  Government,  should  be 
resumed  and  incorporated  with  Circar  land.  Proprietors  of  houses 
already  built,  and  persons  desiring  to  build,  were  required,  the 
former  within  three  months,  and  the  latter  before  beginning  a 
building,  to  take  out  Government  grants  "  in  the  usual  form  for 
the  authorized  extent  of  ground  for  each  house,  such  grantii  being 
subject  to  the  fees  levied  on  the  issue  of  similar  instruments  at 
the  Presidency.''  The  same  order  reserved  all  land  between 
Stonehouse  and  the  Willow  Bund  south  of  the  lake  for  public 
buildings. 
Tddaa'olftimB  A  few  days  after  the  issue  of  this  order  the  Government  dealt 
ftdmiitod  ^^^  *^®  Toda  claims,  *  which  had  been  strongly  urged  by  Mr. 
Ballivan.  The  Board  of  Revenue  had  hesitated  to  admit  the 
property  rights  of  the  Todas,  and  held  that  such  rights  as  they 
possessed  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Government  allotting  lands 
for  building  and  other  purposes ;  but  the  Government  declined  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  alleged  property  rights  of  the  Todas, 
but  adopted  the  terms  observed  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  purchasing 
their  privileges  from  the  Todas  as  a  sufficient  guide  for  regulating 
the  payment  by  other  individuals  **  of  compensation''  for  the 
usufruct  of  the  land  which  the  T6das  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The 
decision  was  that  each  occupant  should  pay  to  the  Todas  as 
"  compensation  "16  cantarai  fanams  for  each  buUah,  being  sixteen 
times  the  assessment  paid  by  the  Todas  for  pasture  land,  and  four 
times  the  lowest  rate  for  cultivated  lands  in  the  plateau ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  Government  required  the  occupant  to  pay  to 
the  Circar,  from  the  date  of  the  grant,   "  quit-rent  at  the  rate 

^  E.  M.  C.|  14th  NoTomber  1828. 
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usually  assessed  on  lands  for  which  Goyemment  grants  are  issued^  CHAP.  Xlll, 
and  that  from   the  same  date  rent  pro  tanto  shall  cease  to  be     PART  i. 
demanded  from  the  Todawars/'     All  applications  for  grants  were     bbvinus 
to  be  accompanied  by  certificate  that  the  prescribed  compensation     History. 
had  been  paid  to  the  Todas.     The  area  allowed  to  each  house, 
which  had  been  originally  recommended  by  Sir  T.  Manro^  was 
maintained,  subject  to  modification  in  special  cases. 

The  occupation  of  lands  for  agricultural    purposes  on  the  OooapaUon 
Nilagiris  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  ^Q^JLim/ 
Directors,  and  on  the  2nd  September  1829  the  Court  communi-  attraou 
catedto  the  Madras  Qoyemment  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Q^^^f 
Supreme  Grovemment,  7th  Hay  1824,  more  particularly  referred  Directors, 
to  later  on  in  this  chapter,  and  directed  that  the  rules  therein  laid 
down  should  be  '*  strictly  obseryed  in  the  case  of  eyery  permission 
granted  to  a  European  to  hold  land   on  lease  for  purposes  of 
cultiyation/'    This  Resolution  proyided  that  lands  occupied  by 
Natiye  cultiyators  by  hereditary  right  should  not  be  transferred 
without  their  consent    and  that  of    '^all  parties  possessing   an 
interest  in  the  soil  or  in  the  rents/^    Lands  could  only  be  obtained 
on  lease  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years. 

Meanwhile  applications  for  grants  of  land,  mainly  in  the  Change  in 
Ootacamand  settlement,  began  to  flow  in.  Some  of  them  were  mt  Yiwhinff- 
disposed  of  by  the  Goyemment  in  April  1831.  In  sanctioning^  ton'a  GoYem. 
these  grants  no  mention  is  made  of  compensation  to  Todas,  nor  °^^^* 
were  the  grants  limited  to  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  but  were, 
''  as  at  Madras,  for  an  indefinite  period.^'  In  fact  the  practice 
in  the  Presidency  appears  to  haye  been  adhered  to  in  all  respects. 
The  quit-rent  fixed  was  Rupees  5^  per  cawnie  ''  to  be  assessed 
uniformly  on  all  lands  on  the  Nilagiris,  whether  within  or  with- 
out the  cantonment.''^  The  Goyemment  justified  its  departure 
from  the  instructions  of  the  Court  of  Directors  by  alleging  that 
those  instructions  referred  exclusiyely  to  large  tracts  of  land 
rented  by  indigo  planters  and  others  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
could  not  be  held  to  apply  '*  to  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  on 
small  plots  of  ground  at  a  place  where,  from  local  circumstances, 
the  acquisition  of  yery  considerable  landed  property  is  almost 
impossible.''  The  claims  of  the  Todas  to  any  compensation, 
though  so  emphatically  asserted  in  1828,  were  now  forgotten.  East 
Indian  settlers  receiyed  grants  of  waste  land  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  capital,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cantonment, 
without  any  mention  of  paying  assessment  to  Goyemment. 

Meanwhile,  howeyer,  settlers  continued  to  purchase  lands  from  Settlers 
the  Todas.     These  transactions  are  recounted  in  a  letter  from  the  «>»^t\»«io  *o 

parobase 
■  — ■ — from  Tddaa. 

il9tb  April  1831. 

*  B.  M.  C,  8th  November  1831. 
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CHAP.  XIII,  Collector  of  Malabax  in  1833  as  follows :    '^  Land  has^  from  time 
PART  I.     to  time,  been  purchased  from  the  Todawars  by  different  persons 
Rbybnue     ^0'  ^^^  purposes  of    building  and    cultiyatiouy    when  a   small 
History,     compensation,  generally  from    10  to   60  rupees,  always  amply 
satisfied  them ;  and  these  purchases  were,  until  the  recent  orders 
of  Government,  generally  effected  through  the  Officer  Command- 
ing on  the  HillSy  who,  being  on  the  spot,  was  able  to  see  justice 
done  to  all  parties/'    The  Todas,  he  remarks,  had  ''learnt  to 
assert  and  protect  their  own  rights  on  all   occasions,  and  never 
failed  to  make  a  good  bargain  in  disposing  of  their  lands/' 
and  he  adds  that  he  had  received  no  complaints  of  oppression 
being  used  towards  them  to  induce  or  compel  them  to  part  with 
their  lands.     But  there  was  a  notable  exception  to  this — Kandel- 
mand — ^which  the  Todas  only  alienated  to  Sir  W.  Rumbold,  who 
required  it  to  form  part  of  the  domain  which  he  desired  to  attach 
to  the  house  he  was  then  building,  after  considerable  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  the  Peschar  and  the  offer  of  Rupees  400,  their 
unwillingness  being  due  to  the  existence  of  a  small  temple  in  its 
centre,  which  they  alleged  contained  ''  the  effigies  of  their  gods 
and  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors/' 
Bir  Frederick      So  long  as  Mr.  S.  B.  Lushington  held  the  reins  of  Government 
actf^.'  ^^^  rights  of  the  Todas  as  well  as  the  Badagas  in  the  land  were 

virtually  ignored,  but  with  the  change  of  Governors  came  a 
violent  reaction  in  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Shortly  after 
Sir  Frederick  Adam's  accession  to  power  the  Government  turned 
its  attention  to  the  land  question,  and  caused  a  searching  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  all  land  transactions  with  the  Hill  tribes.  As 
regards  the  Badagas  the  Government  had  themselves  been  the 
chief  transgressors  in  the  matter  of  the  Kaity  Experimental 
Farm,  where  cultivated  lands  belonging  to  Badaga  ryots  had  been 
appropriated  by  Government  without  payment  of  any  compensa- 
tion, the  assessment  only  being  remitted.  As  regards  the  Todas 
the  only  important  case  was  that  of  Sir  W.  Bumbold,  above  referred 
to ;  in  both  instances  ample  compensation  was  granted  to  the 
sufferers  and  the  land  restored. 

The  action  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam's  Gk)vemment  was  mainly  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  early  in  1834, 
when  calling  for  a  report  on  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
the  Todas,  had  expressed  a~  strong  desire  that  the  rights  of  [this 
people  should  be  respected,  and  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
any  of  their  privileges  without  ample  remuneration.  The  report 
called  for  by  the  Court  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
Todas'  rights  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  at  this  time  Principal 
Collector  of  Coimbatore.  He  at  once  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
T6das,  and,  succeeding  to  Council  in  1835,  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  the  contest  with  advantage  and  final  success,  which 
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was  mainly  due  to  a  lengthened  minute  on  the  subject  recorded  CHAP.  XIII, 
on  the  6th  September  1 836.  ^^  I- 

TTifl  views   border  on  the  romantic.     He  admitted  that  the     Rbtbnub 
Todas  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Hills,  grounding  this     ^^story. 
assertion  on  the  fact  that  they  laid  no  claim  to  the  cromlechs  and  Mr.  SuUivan't 
tamuli,  but  as  boldly  asserted  that,  being  in  possession  when  the  ^^®^*^ 
Badagas  arrived,  the  latter  were  only  ''  permitted  to  break  up 
the  soil  of  the  Nilagiris   upon  an   express  compact  with  the 
Todawars  that  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  each  cultivated  plot 
should  be  rendered  to  them  as  the  original  occupants.^'     ''  This 
compact,''  he  continues,  ''  is  still  religiously  observed,  and  its 
origin  is  freely  admitted  by  the   Burghers   themselves.     The 
portion  of  the  produce  so  rendered  varies  from  a  tenth  to  an 
eighth.     It  is  called  'goodoo,'  and  bears  an  exact  resemblance 
to  that   species  of  property  in  land  in  Aroot  which  is  called 
'  Marah.' '' 

This  position  however  he  subsequently  partially  modifies,  for, 
after  remarking  that  the  Badagas  had  spread  over  the  P^rangan&d, 
M^kanibd  and  the  Todan&d,  the  Todas  having  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  the  upland  portion  only  of  the  last-named  on  the 
arrival  of  Europeans,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ''  The  property  of  the 
land  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  Hills  vests  in  the  Burghers,  who 
hold  it  upon  the  prevailing  tenure  of  Coimbatore,  viz.,  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  Government  assessment,  but  the  Todawars  have 
an  inalienable  claim  to  their  'goodoo.'  The  Malnaud,  which 
extends  from  the  boundary  of  the  Todawamaud  to  Nadoobett,  is 
the  property  of  the  Todawars  in  the  same  sense  as  the  lands  of 
Malabar  vest  in  Jemnikars,  the  Government  in  both  cases  retain- 
ing, of  course,  their  full  rights  of  revenue  over  the  lands.  The 
origin  of  the  property  is  not  to  be  traced  in  either  instance : 
both  have  been  in  possession  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  both 
have  enjoyed  their  property  under  a  light  tax.  No  division  has 
ever  been  made  of  the  land  amongst  the  Todawars.  They  enjoy 
the  property  in  common,  and  when  in  1822  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  their  proprietary  rights,  the  money  which  I 
then  paid  for  the  purchase  of  those  rights  over  the  lands 
I  then  occupied,  and  over  other  lands  which  I  afterwards  occu- 
pied, was  divided  amongst  the  Todawars  resident  on  the 
Malnaud,  but  the  few  &inilies  who  still  remain  in  the  other 
nauds  were  not  considered  entitled  to  a  share.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^q 
compensation  has  ever  been  made  for  the  land  included  in  the 
cantonment,  which  embraces  a  circle  of  several  miles,  and  those 
of  their  favourite  mands  from  which  they  have  been  entirely 
ousted ;  neither  do  they  receive  anything  for  the  numerous  herds 
which  now  graze  upon  their  lands  within  the  cantonment.'' 
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Mr.  Sullivan's  views  were  in  the  main  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment^ of  which  he  had  become  a  member,  in  October  1835.  It 
was  ordered  that  their  rights  should  be  ''  respected/'  and  that 
they  should  not ''  on  any  account  be  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  the  lands  heretofore  held  by  them«  which  they  may  desire  to 
retain  for  pasturage,  so  long  as  they  pay  the  taxes  at  present 
payable  ^  by  them ;  that  private  persons  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  appropriate  any  of  those  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
Todawars  interested  in  them  at  terms  mutually  agreed  upon, 
and  no  part  of  those  lands  shall  be  taken  for  public  purposes 
without  compensation  to  the  Todawars  who  have  previously 
occupied  them/'  Subsequently  the  Board  of  Revenue  recom- 
mended that  '^  cattle  belonging  to  persons  holding  lands  for 
bailding  and  other  purposes  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze 
indiscriminately  on  uncultivated  lands  within  tbeir  mands  or 
villages  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors." 

The  determination  of  Government  was  fully  endorsed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  a  despatch  dated  the  19th  April  1837,  the 
Court  being  anxious  ''to  reconcile  the  interest  of  both  parties.'' 
But  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  despatch  orders  had  been  issued  to 
the  Collector  of  Malabar  to  arrange  with  the  T6das  for  the  settle* 
ment  of  compensation  for  lands  occupied  by  Europeans  at  the  rate 
before  mentioned,  and  it  was  further  directed  that  agreements 
should  be  entered  into  with  the  T6das  for  the  purchase  of  their 
common  right  and  interest  in  their  lands  within  or  without  the 
cantonment,  and  that  the  lands  they  desired  to  retain  should  be 
defined.  Allowance  was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Government  for 
sums  already  paid  by  private  individuals. 

Difficulties  however  arose  in  carrying  out  this  order.  In 
the  first  place  it  could  not  be  ascertained  what  had  been  paid 
to  T6das,  and  in  the  second  place  lands  were  frequently  taken  up 
and  cultivated  for  a  time  and  then  abandoned.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  point  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  an 
allowance  to  the  T6das  out  of  the  assessment  payable  to  Govern- 
ment, the  amount  so  deducted  to  be  specified  in  the  jamma- 
bandi  chittas  and  puttas  ;  the  former  was  ignored.  In  February 
1847  the  Board  of  Revenue  reported  that  the  area  in  the  Ootaca- 
mand  settlement  to  be  reserved  to  the  T6das  was  under  100  cawnies 
or  133  acres,  for  which  extent  the  Board  stated  at  the  rate 
sanctioned  the  compensation  would  be  Rupees  162-10-1,  but 
recommended  that  they  should  have  compensation  for  the  entire 
cantonment  area,  including  the  spots  the  T6das  desired  to  reserve. 
This  proposal  the  Government  sanctioned,  and  their  order  was 


'  About  a  fourth  of  the  assessment  receivable  if  the  laud  were  coltiyated. 
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followed  by  the  following  carious  notification  by  the  Collector  CHAP.  XIII, 
of  Malabar:—  PABT  I. 

**  Government  having  determined  that  compensation  for  the  whole     Betbnvb 
land  included  in  the  cantonment  of  Ootacamnnd  shall  be  paid  direct     History. 
to  the  Todas  from  the  public  treasury,  and  that  no  demand  shall  be 
made  on   private   occupants  on  this   account,   and  further  that  the 
amount  already  paid  by  private  individuals  as  compensation  to  the 
Todas  for  lands  occupied  by  them  shall  be  paid  on  their  making  over- 
to  Government  the  right  and  interest  purchased  by  them  from  the 
Todas,  in  lieu  of  which  a  perfect  and  unquestionable  title  will  be  given 
them  by   Government   to  the  lands  in   their  occupation :     Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  on  proof  by  authenticated  documents  of  any  such 
payment  having  been  made   being  furnished  to  the  Sub  Collector  of 
Malabar  at  Ootacamnnd  on  or  before  the  1st  April  next,  such  snms 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  parties  on  the  terms  above  specified." 

But  many  obstacles  presented  themselves  to  the  completion  of 
this  arrangement^  the  chief  of  which  was  the  refusal  of  the  T^das^ 
instigated  by  the  Tahsildar  of  Ootacamand^  to  accept  the  compen- 
sation ofiered.  The  Advocate-General  also  had  pointed  out  to 
Government  the  legal  difficulties  involved  in  their  policy. 

Things  remained  unsettled^  and  when  in  April  1839  the  Court  of  Hatters  stiu 
Directors  expressed  a  hope  that  Government  would  soon  be  able  to  iggg^^^co^ 
conclude  an  agreement  vrith  the  T6da8,  *^  either  by  payment  of  of  Directors 
annual  rent  or  otherwise/'  orders  were  thereupon  issued  to  the  ^*®''®'®- 
Collector  of  Malabar  to  induce  the  T^das  to  make  over  the  lands 
on  payment  annually  of  Rupees  150  '^  as  quit-rent  for  the  same/' 
In  1840  Mr.  ConoUy  forwarded  some  important  observations  to 
Government^   dealing  with  the  T6das'  claims  from  a  Malabar 
point  of  view.    He  pointed  out  that  even  in  Malabar  a  man  might 
cultivate  waste^  restoring  it  to  the  owner  should  a  claim  be  estab* 
lished  on  receipt  from  the  latter  of  full  compensation ;  and  further 
that  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  land  waste  unless  he  agree 
to  pay  to  Government  the  tax  they  would  receive  if  it  were  culti- 
vated ;  and  proceeded  to  remark  that  it  was  a  serious  question 
''  whether  the  T6das  should  have  greater  favour  shown  to  them 
(allowing  them  te  be  proprietors  of  the  soil)  than  is  shown  te  the 
proprieters  of  Malabar ;  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  large  portion  of  the  Hills  ^  which  they  claim  as  their  peculiar  Mr.ConoIly's 
property  in  a  state  which  may  fairly  be  called  waste,  to  the^®^"' 
prejudice  of  Government,  who  might  derive  a  large  emolument 
from  its  being  brought  under  cultivation.''    And  after  observing 
that  the  T6da8  only  paid  a  land  assessment  on  190  buUahs  (700 
acres),  and  that  the  Government  could  hardly  have  intended  in 
1835  to  have  allowed  them  to  occupy  the  rest  of  the  uplands  (in 

>  i.9,y  the  nplands-— M^ln&d— of  the  T6daf.— Ed. 
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CHAP.  XIII,  area  fifty  times  greater  than  what  they  paid  for)  without  payment 
PAET  I.     of  land  tax,  he  proceeds  : — 

^'  All  that;  the  Todas  have  a  right  to  expect  by  a  fair  constmction 
of  the  resolations  of  Government,  is  that  these  190  bnllahs,  for  which 
they  do  pay  a  tax,  shonld  be  guaranteed  to  them  bo  long  as  the  amount, 
small  as  it  is,  is  duly  paid ;  and  with  regard  to  the  remaining  portion, 
I  think  the  rule  which  prevails  in  Malabar   ••••••   might 

be  fairly  applied,  although  the  cases  are  not  in  their  nature  exactly 
analogous.  The  Todas  might  be  allowed  the  proprietary  right  to 
the  whole  of  the  soil,  but  it  might  be  insisted  that  they  should  pay  a 
tax  for  it^  or,  failing  that,  allow  it  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  would 
pay  the  assessed  or  assessable  rates,  receiving  however,  as  in  Malabar, 
15  per  cent,  of  the  profits  as  the  landlord's  share.  All  land  not 
tendered  for  might  be  left,  as  at  present,  in  the  Todas'  possession 
with  liberty  to  use  it  as  their  own  till  it  was,  piece  by  piece,  taken 
up  by  those  who  would  make  a  more  profitable  use  of  it.  It  would 
be  very  long  ere,  under  this  system,  any  such  quantity  would  fall  out 
of  their  hands  (as  far  as  the  use  of  it  goes)  as  to  affect  their  interests 
as  herdsmen  ;  and  by  that  time  (if  not  before)  it  may  be  hoped  they 
will  have  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  have  seen  the 
advantage  of  imiting  husbandry  to  the  mere  tending  of  buffaloes. 
They  may  be  compelled  in  time  (and  it  is  to  be  wished  they  should  * 
be)  to  change  their  mode  of  life  by  the  operation  of  this  system, 
but  they  can  never  be  really  injured  by  it ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  moral  consequences,  every  bullah  of  land  that  is  lost  to  them  in 
one  way  (saving  the  empty  title  to  the  proprietary  right,  on  which 
they  set  much  value)  will  be  amply  made  up  by  the  15  per  cent, 
which  it  is  proposed  should  be  given  them  from  its  produce." 

In  the  following  month  Mr.  Conolly  submitted  to  Government 
an  agreement  concluded  with  the  Todas,  by  which  they  consented 
to  make  over  to  Government  the  lands  in  the  Ootacamand 
settlement,  deducting  certain  reservations  on  payment  of  a  '^  quit- 
rent''  of  Rupees  150.  In  consideration  of  these  reservations 
the  Tddas  consented  to  cede  '^  such  portions  of  land  without  the 
cantonment  as  have  already  been  appropriated  for  building 
purposes," 

But  Mr.   Sullivan  had  now  retired^  and  the    proposal  to  pay 
.  "  quit-rent "  to  the  Todas,  and  the  decision  of  Govemment  in  1835 

oppoaetpoUoy  to  acknowledge  these  barbarians  as  '^  lords  of  the  soil,"  met  with 
of  Govern-  ^j^g  most  determined  opposition  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Luslungton,  now 
senior  Member  of  Council.  In  a  very  able  minute,  dated  the  15th 
December  1840,  he  combated  Mr.  Sullivan's  theories  and  the  novel 
proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  boldly  asserting  that  ''all 
opinions  of  any  value  were  unanimously  concurrent  in  maintaining 
that  the  ruling  power  in  India  not  only  possessed  the  right  of 
making  grants  of  waste  land,  but  that  its  exercise  from  time 
immemorial  was  as  frequent  as  undeniable."    Passing  in  rapid 


Mr.  C.  M. 

LuBhington 
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review  the  opinions  of  eminent  revenue  ofiBcers  from  1776  and  the  CHAP,  xiil, 
policy  which  was  formulated  in  Regulation  XXXI  of  1803,  he  PAET  I. 
quoted  Sir  T.  Munro's  remark  that  "  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  hbvbnub 
that  private  landed  property  ever  at  any  one  time  existed,  except  History. 
upon  one  footing.  Over  the  greater  part  of  India  from  Pulicat  to 
Gkinjam,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  theBaramahal  andCoimbatore,  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  as  now  little  known  except  as  iiiam 
from  the  sovereign/'  After  enlarging  on  this  celebrated 
Governor's  recorded  opinions  he  proceeds  to  criticise  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  the  evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
from  Toda  and  Badaga  customs,  upon  which  it  is  based.  He 
demolished  the  analogy  between  Penn's  purchase  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  (jovemment  acquisition  of  Toda  lands,  mentioning 
incidentally  the  notorious  fact  that  Tippu  had  annually  sent  his 
Kichhana  establishments  to  the  Hills  for  pasturage  whilst 
compelling  the  Todas  to  pay  tax  for  pasture*  He  enters  folly 
into  the  import  of  the  custom  of  paying  ^'gudu,"  and,  though 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  shows  how  it  was  admittedly 
paid  to  secure  ''  the  goodwill  and  protection  "  of  the  Todas, 
its  sanctions  being  moral.  He  shows  that  whilst  demanding  for 
the  Todas  Malabar  land-rights,  Mr.  Sullivan  had  from  the  first 
strenuously  contended  against  the  view  that  the  Todas  or  their 
country  had  ever  anything  to  do  with  Malabar.  He  then  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  issuing  puttas  on  his  first  advent 
to  the  Hills,  made  no  distinction  between  the  puttas  of  Todas  and 
of  Badagas,  and  finally  closes  his  argument  by  stating  the  legal 
difficulties,  urging  that  Qovemment  were  in  dilemma,  for  whilst  by 
Regulation  XXXI  they  denied  that  any  length  of  tenure  constituted 
a  right  without  production  of  authentic  documents,  they  had 
by  orders  of  1835  declared  that  the  Todas'  rights  in  the  soil 
were  paramount ;  consequently  no  settler  could  obtain  a  valid 
title,  for  if  he  claimed  by  purchase  from  a  Toda,  he  was  met  by  the 
objection  that  the  law  allowed  no  such  rights  in  waste  land  ;  if 
by  purchase  from  Qovemment,  by  the  objection  that  Government 
had  declared  they  would  not  sell  without  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord T6da.  He  then  warns  the  Government  against  the  policy 
adopted  by  urging  that  there  were  other  claims  involved  in  ''  this 
cession  to  the  Toda."  *'  These  claims,"  he  writes,  "  extend  to  a 
very  large  tract  of  the  Neilgherries,  and  the  person  preferring  ' 
them  is  the  Nullumboor  Zemindar,  whose  zemindari  adjoins  the 
Neilgherries.  This  is  another  reason  against  admitting  the  claims 
of  the  Todawars,  except  on  legal  proof,  for,  as  justly  observed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  '  We  must  not  too  hastily  declare  any  right 
to  be  permanent,  lest  we  give  to  one  class  what  belongs  to 
another.'  "  Mr.  Lushington's  views  were  fully  endorsed  by  the 
other  Civilian  Member,  Mr.  John  Bird,  who,  whilst  agreeing  that 
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CHAP.  XIII,  compensation,  not  quiUrent  or  ^'  goodoo ''  should  be  paid,  demanded 
PABT  I.  that  the  claims  of  the  T6da8  to  sovereign  rights  in  the  soil  should 
Bbwiub     l>e  repudiated. 

History.         Lord  Blphinstone  would  not  move,  and  it  was  not  till   tlie 
Marqait  of     latter  part  of  1842  that  his  successor,  the  Marquis  of  Tweedd&le, 
refera  ^^     took  up  the  matter.    The  Collector  of  Malabar  was  called    on 
qnestions  to    to  explain  the  delay  in   making  a  final  settlement  with    the 
Diwc^'''  T6das.    In  December  1842  he  reported  that  the  T6das  had 
after  farther  agreed  to  Substitute  the  word  "  compensation''  for  *'  goodoo  '*  in 
the^Coiieotor  *^®  agreement  made  with  them  in  1840,  and  that  accordingly  he 
of  Malabar,    had  paid  them   Rupees  300,   or  two   years'  indemnity,   leavings 
arrears  to  be  settled  later.      In  reporting  the  area  "  actually  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Todas,"  he  defines  it  as  the  land  lyingf 
between  Doddabetta  and  the  Paikar^  river  and  Segdr  and  the 
M^Idr  cultivated  lands.     In  February  1843    the    Government 
submitted  the  question  of  the  T6das'  rights  for  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.    After  pointing  out  that  the  chief  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  claims  to  land  on  the  Nilagiris  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  soil  had 
never  been  defined,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the  Qovemment 
in  1835  had  been  held  virtually  to  apply  to  the  Ootacamand 
settlement  only,  they  proceed  thus : — 

''  An  attentive  examination  of  the  whole  subject  did  not  enable  us  to 
discover  that  the  rights  of  the  Todas  in  the  land  differed  from  those 
of  the  people  of  India  generally  in  their  relation  to  the  existing 
Govenunent.  They  seem  always  to  have  paid  a  land  tax,  and  this  was 
a  light  pasture  tax  only,  because  the  Todas  are  a  pastoral  tribe  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  civilization.  Other  classes  of  the  hill  population,  we 
observed,  of  more  settled  habits,  were  not  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  the  usual  agricultural  tax.  It  is  true  we  found  that  the  latter  were 
in  the  habit  of  offering  certain  gratuities  or  allowances  of  grain  to  the 
Todas  under  the  name  of  ^*  goodoo,"  the  exact  import  of  which  is 
imknown,  but  similar  payments  are  made  to  other  rude  tribes  of  the 
mountains  without  any  acknowledgment  of  superiority  claimed  or 
service  rendered/' 

The  despatch  goes  on  to  state  that  Todas  had  been  maintained 
in  possession  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  but  that  the 
Government  had  been  of  opinion  that  these  rights  could  not  be 
suffered  to  bar  the  progress  of  improvement  over  the  large  tracts  of 
land  constituting  the  Nilagiris,  nor  to  hinder  the  application  of 
lands  to  more  beneficial  purposes,  considering  it  sufficient  that  the 
T6das  should  receive  in  such  cases  a  compensation,  eras  Mr.  ConoUy 
had  proposed  with  reference  to  the  tenures  of  Malabar,  a  share  of 
15  per  cent,  on  the  net  profits.  On  this  point  they  desired  to 
be  furnished  with  the  early  orders  of  the  Court,  observing  that 
the  question  in  issue  really  was  whether  the  T6da8  were  to  have 
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their  absolate  title  acknowledged  to  the  entire  tract  of  the  Hills  CHAP,  xiii, 
at  any  time  depastured  by  their  herds^  and  to  15  per  cent.  PABT  i. 
''of  all  future  produce  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  bbybnur 
capital  and  skill  of  others  to  the  land/'  or  whether  their  rights  History. 
would  be  amply  compensated  by  assigning  to  them  "  a  liberal 
compensation  (as  in  the  case  of  Ootacamand),  which  shall 
indemnify  them  from  all  loss  where  their  prescriptive  right  of 
pasturage  is  infringed,  and  the  limit  of  their  pasture-ground 
bond  fide  curtailed.''  They  then  suggest  that  instead  of  an 
annual  payment,  which  might  bear  the  semblance  of  a  rent,  a 
lump  sum  should  be  paid  as  compensation  once  for  all.  As 
regards  the  lands  in  more  permanent  occupation  of  the  tribes, 
such  as  village  sites  and  spots  appropriated  to  religious  rites, 
the  Government  suggested  that  the  T6das  should  be  secured 
from  all  interf erencoy  and  that  their  absolute  right  in  them  should 
be  declared.  They  further  requested  orders  on  the  amount  of 
compensation  for  lands  already  occupied.  In  the  same  despatch, 
with  reference  to  several  applications  by  Europeans  for  lands  on 
the  Hills,  they  requested  orders  on  the  right  of  Europeans  in  the 
Company's  service  to  hold  lands,  and  under  what  restrictions ; 
also  as  to  the  conditions  to  be  attached  to  grants  to  Europeans 
not  in  the  service  and  to  Natives. 

The  reply  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  this  reference,  conveyed  -the  Court's 
in  their  despatch  of  the  21st  June  1843,  set  the  questions  connected  iJJs^^iie. 
with  the  Toda  claims  finally  at  rest.     After  summing  up  the  case  qnestions 
they  proceed  as  foUows : —  finally. 

'^  From  a  consideration  of  the  universally  acknowledged  rights  of 
Government  in  respect  to  uncultivated  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  under  discussion,  we  cannot  admit  the 
existence  of  any  such  proprietary  rights  in  the  soil  on  the  part  of  the 
Todas  as  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  right  of  Government  to 
permit  parties  willing  to  pay  the  full  assessment  to  bring  it  under 
the  plough.  It  remains  therefore  to  be  determined  whether  they 
possess  a  right  to  be  compensated  for  the  abridgment  of  the  grazing 
privileges  which  they  have  exercised  over  the  lands  on  the  Hills  by 
their  gradual  cultivation  and  enclosure,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
being  considered  to  possess  such  a  right,  on  what  principle  the 
compensation  shall  be  assigned  to  them. 

*^  We  have  already  observed  that  the  only  title  which  can  be  advanced 
on  the  part  of  the  Todas  is  that  of  immemorial  occupation,  and  the 
only  advantage  which  they  have  derived  from  their  occupancy  (with 
the  exception  of  the  annual  payments  received  from  the  Burghers) 
has  been  that  of  pasturing  their  herds.  The  ii^ury  which  they  will 
sustain  from  the  settlement  of  strangers  on  the  Hills  will  consequently 
arise  from  the  diminution  of  their  pasture  grounds  as  the  lands  are 
gradually  brought  into  cultivation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
will  be  a  positive  disadvantage  to  them,  and  that  the  bss  of  a  privilege 
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CHAP.  ZIII,  which  they  have  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial  is  a  fair  snbject  for 
PABT  I.  compensation,  although  it  is  probable  that  many  years  will  elapse 
before  cnltivation  advances  so  &r  as  to  interfere  to  any  serious  extent 
with  the  means  of  feeding  their  herds ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Todas  will  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  more 
settled  habits,  and  see  the  advantage  of  uniting  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  with  their  present  occupation  of  tending  buffaloes. 

'*  There  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  such  similarity  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  Todas  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  as  would  entitle  the  former  to 
the  allowance  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  cultivating  land  by  any 
other  party  than  the  actual  proprietor,  which  is  claimed  by  the  land- 
lords in  Malabar*  We  should  rather  consider  that  they  would  be 
sufficiently  compensated  by  a  payment  equivalent  in  amount  to  the 
'^  goodoo ''  which  they  now  receive  from  the  Burgher  cultivators, 
especially  as  it  would  appear  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
interposing  any  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  their  occu- 
pancy on  these  terms.  In  the  event  of  land  for  which  the  pasturage 
tax  is  paid  being  brought  under  cultivation,  an  equivalent  remission 
must  of  course  be  made  from  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

*^We  are  of  opinion  that  the  stipulated  compensation  should  be 
added  to  the  assessment  which  the  land  may  be  required  to  pay  to 
Government  in  order  that  the  Todas  may  receive  it  direct  from  the 
Ck>llector*s  treasury.  You  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
afford  the  Todas  compensation  by  the  payment  of  a  principal  sum 
once  for  all  as  a  full  equivalent  for  all  claims  or  interest  which  they 
may  possess  in  the  land.  Our  principal  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  founded  on  the  liability  of  the  capital  sum  so  raised  being 
dissipated  by  the  simple  race  for  whose  ultimate  support  it  is  intended 
to  provide,  Ck)uld  the  capital  be  invested  so  as  to  yield  an  annual 
income  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  compensation  which  we  have  sanctioned  being  made 
from  the  Collector's  treasury,  our  objections  would  not  only  be 
obviated,  but  a  fund  would  be  provided  for  assisting  any  of  the  Todas 
to  undertake  agricultural  operations,  whenever  they  may  be  disposed 
to  do  so,  with  advantage  to  themselves. 

^'With  respect  to  the  lands  which  are  in  the  more  permanent 
occupation  of  the  Todas,  such  as  their  mands  or  sites  of  villages  and 
particular  spots  appropriated  to  religious  rites,  we  agree  with  you 
that  they  should  be  secured  from  all  interference,  and  their  absolute 
right  in  them  declared.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  you  should 
abstain  from  making  any  grant  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  villages,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  course  of  time  they  may  be 
induced  so  far  to  change  their  habits  as  to  bring  them  themselves 
into  cultivation. 

'*  Before  these  instructions  can  be  systematically  acted  on  it  will  be 
necessary  that  you  should  be  provided  with  a  detailed  survey  and  map 
of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  distinguishing  the  lands  in  the  occupation  of 
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the  GoTemment  and  private  individuals,  those  brought  nnder  cnlti-  CHAP.  XIII, 
vation  by  the  Burghers,  those  which  are  to  be  left  in  the  permanent     PART  I. 
occupation  of  the  Todas,  and  those  entirely  unoccupied,  over  a  portion     n  JTJITus 
of    which  the  Todas  have  been  accustomed  to  pastare  their  herds.     History. 

This  work  should  be  immediately  commenced ;  but  in  the  meantime       

we  do  not  wish  to  restrict  you  from  accepting  any  eligible  proposals 
which  may  be  made  to  you  for  bringing  waste  land  into  cultivation, 
care  being  taken  that  the  rights  of  other  parties  are  not  infringed,  and 
the  general  rules  which  we  have  laid  down  observed  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. 

'*  In  considering  any  claims  which  may  be  advanced  by  individuals 
to  hold  lands  under  titles  derived  by  purchase  from  the  Todas,  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  they  could  not  transfer  any  more  extensive  right 
than  they  themselves  possessed,  viz.,  the  right  of  occupying  the  land 
for  purposes  of  pasturage.  Sach  land  must  be  held  liable  for  the  full 
assessment  whenever  it  shall  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  actual 
occupants,  or  in  the  event  of  any  other  party  proposing  to  reclaim  it ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  occupant  would  be  entitled  to  similar  compen- 
sation as  would  have  been  assigned  to  the  Todas  had  the  land  remained 
in  their  occupation.'* 

The  Court  in  the  same  despatch  ordered  compensation  to  be  — pftyment  of 
paid  to  the  Todas  for  their  exclusion  from  the  lands  of  the  Ootaca-  S^Ooto^!*''' 
mand  cantonment  from  the  27th  December  1837,  the  date  on  which  mand 
it  was  resolved  that  the  compensation  should  be  made  to  them,  o*^®'*^- 
The  Court  also  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  despatch  of  February  1842 
to  the  Supreme  Government  regarding  the  acquisition  of  lands  in 
Dehra  Doon  by  Europeans,  enunciating  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  regarding  the  acquisition  of  waste  lands  by  Europeans, 
and  the  security  which  should  be  afforded  for  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  neighbouring  native  villagers. 

On  receipt  of  these  orders  the  Board  of  Revenue  were  called  on  Manual  of 
to  prepare  a  manual  of  rules  for  the  approval  of  Government  Jj^ered°to*b© 
based  thereon,  and  further  to   ascertain  precisely  the  lands  in  the  prepaxed. 
occupation  of  Europeans  on  the  Nilagiris,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  lands  had  been  acquired. 

The  manual  of  instructions,  though  submitted  late  in  1843,  did  TPf^TJ?*®"* 
not  receive  sanction  until  the  end  of  1849,  on  the  completion  relating  to 
of    Major  Onchterlony's  survey.     The  map  prepared  at  the  time  *he  Ttfdas. 
exhibited,  among  other  things,  the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Todas  as  well  as  the  unoccupied  tracts  over  portions  of  which  these 
people  had  been  wont  to  pasture  their  herds.  These  instructions,  as 
far  as  concerned  the  Todas,  laid  down  that  lands  which  had  hitherto 
been  ''  entirely  unoccupied''  or  "used  only  as  pasture  grounds  by 
the  Todas ''  should,  on  being  taken  up  for  agricultural  purposes, 
be  assessed  "according  to  the  rates  paid  on  land   of  similar 
quality  in  the  nearest  agricultural  village,  unless  where  the  land 
be  within  a  specified  distance  of  Ootacamund,''  (when  special  rates^ 
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CHAP.  Xin,  from  which  Badagas  were  exempt,  prevailed).  The  rules  also 
^^^  ^*  required  the  observance  of  the  Court's  orders  regarding  the  non- 
Bbtenub  proximity  of  land  grants  to  mands  and  other  Toda  sites,  and  as 
History,  regards  •'  goodoo  '*  enacted  that,  •'  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  the  Revenue  authorities,  upon  inquiry  made  previous  to 
the  lease,  or  at  any  time  during  its  currency,  that  the  land  leased 
is  liable  to  the  payment  of  goodoo  or  compensation  fees  to  the 
Todas,  the  goodoo  payable  to  these  latter  will  be  collected  from 
the  grantee  in  addition  to  the  assessment,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
paid  to  the  Todas  from  the  public  treasury.  The  amount  of 
goodoo  in  each  case  shall  be  determined  by  the  Collector, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Revenue.'^  After  reiterating 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Directors  as  regards  the  pasture 
lands  of  the  Todas,  that  they  could  sell  no  '^  other  right  than 
that  of  pasturage,''  the  rules  declared,  '^  if  the  land  be  required 
for  cultivation,  it  must  still  be  disposed  of,  under  the  rules  in 
force,  by  public  auction,  for  that  purpose ;  the  goodoo  on  the  land, 
when  such  may  clearly  appear  to  be  payable,  being,  in  that  case, 
paid  to  the  party  who  has  purchased  the  right  of  grazing  from 
the  Toda  in  the  place  of  the  Toda  himself,"  which  practically, 
though  not  overtly,  deprived  the  Toda  of  his  ill-defined  but 
admitted  rights  of  pasture  in  the  Nilagiri  uplands, 
—rescinded  These  rules  remained  in  force,  subject  to  certain  modifications  iu 
lind  r!um!^  1858,  until  the  6th  March  1868,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 
present  Waste  Land  Rules,  which  swept  away  for  ever  not  only  the 
fiction  of  the  Todas'  grazing  rights,  but  also  the  communal  claims 
of  a  village  to  the  lands  within  its  ancient  limits,  by  the  decree  that 
all  lands  were  waste  **  in  which  no  rights  of  private  proprietorship 
or  exclusive  occupancy  exist,"  and  were  liable  to  bo  disposed  of 
by  public  auction.    Were  it  not  for  the  words  in  Rule  XVII  "  a 

claim of  any  other  right  incompatible  with  the  sale  of  land 

under  these  rules,"  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  little 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  ancient  and 
simple  race  of  herdsmen  would  be  shown  in  future.  In  the 
period,  scarce  fifteen  years,  which  has  elapsed  since  then,  we  have 
done  little  to  protect  this  race  from  the  altimate  deprivaidon  of 
the  choicest  spots  they  hold  except  by  the  measure  of  declaring 
the  puttas  for  such  grazing  lands  as  they  still  hold  non-transfer- 
able. But  the  intention  of  Government  has  been  easily  defeated 
by  a  system  of  sub-letting,  which  has  converted  the  home-lands 
of  several  mands  into  potato  fields  and  market  gardens.  Quite 
recently  the  Government  have  sanctioned  the  assessment  at  full 
rates  of  lands  granted  on  favourable  tenure  if  alienated  by  lease. 
This  ruling  will  doubtless  check  the  practice. 
Present  It  remains  simply  to  state  that  under  the  survey  now  proceed- 

■yltem*         ing  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  ordinarily  to  a  considerable  extent 
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woodland^  are  demarcated  as  the  site  or  reserve  of  each  mand^  CHAP,  xiil, 
the  total  number  being  about  seventy.  On  this  the  Todas  pay  an  PART  I. 
assessment  of  2  Annas  per  acre,  i.e.,  the  lowest  assessment  under 
the  present  settlement.  This  is  the  only  tax,  which  is  about 
double  the  rate  of  the  ancient  "  pillu-vari'^  or  grass  tax^  now  paid 
by  them^  the  buffalo  tax  having  been  abolished  with  the  Moturpha 
taxes  in  or  about  1850.  The  ancient  grazing  tax  was  levied  at 
the  rate  of  one-tenth  bullah  or  two-fifths  of  an  acre  to  each  buffalo. 
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PART  II. 

EUBOPXAN  AKD  OTHER  IlflflOBANTS. 

Absence  of  restrictions  on  acquisition  of  land  bj  Europeans. — Policy  of  Lord 
Amherst's  Goyemment. — Rules  promulgated. — Orders  of  Madras  Goyemment 
regarding  acquisition  of.  lands  on  the  Hills. — Mr.  Lushington  encourages  settle- 
ments of  Anglo-Indians. — Rates  on  lands  in  the  M^Inid  prohibitiye — Mr.  Sulliyan 
proposes  changes — determination  of  Goyemment — subsequent  modifications.— 
Radical  changes  in  the  policy  of  Goyemment  in  1842.— Rules  in  the  Dehra  Doon 
despatch.— Manual  of  Land  Rules  to  be  prepared. — Right  of  settlers  to  use  of 
water. — R6sum^  of  the  manual. — Modification  in  1868. — Redemption  of  land-tax 
sanctioned. — Causes  of  yariety  of  tenure  on  the^ills. — Discussion  on  land  policy 
of  Goyemment  of  India  after  the  Mutiny — Lord  Stanley's  despatches — Lord 
Canning's  Resolution — action  of  the  Madras  Goyemment — discussions  inParlii^ 
ment.— Waste  Lands  Bill. — Nllagiri  Land  Rules  sanctioned. — ^Debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — Changes  in  the  Rules  and  their  causes. — Auction  system 
called  in  question. — Appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  and  results. — Table 
of  Bales  of  Waste  Lands. — Absence  of  Tope  Rules. — Firewood  allotments. 

CHAP.  XIII,      It  remains  for  as  now  simply  to  trace  the  history  of  the  land 
PART  II.    in  connection  with  immigrant  settlers.     When  Europeans   first 
RsyENui    ^^^  ^P  ^^^^  residence  on  the  Hills  no  rales  had  been  laid 
HisTOBY.     down,  or  the  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  indicated,  in 
Absence  of     f^g^rd  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  Europeans,  more  especially 
restrictions    by  their  own  servants.    As  will  be  known  to  covenanted  civilians, 
^jj*^""*^*^**  their   covenant,    whilst    containing   severe  restrictions   against 
Europeans,     trading,  i.e.,  privately  competing  with  their  employers    in  the 
trade  of  the  country,  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  or  owner- 
ship of  land.     Consequently  when  Mr.  Sullivan,   who  was  the 
first  purchaser  of  land  on  the  Hills,   acquired  the  Stonehouse, 
and  subsequently  other  properties,  there   were  no  restrictions 
«^  on  transactions  of  this    nature.      Believing  strongly    in    the 

Todas'  right  to  the  uplands,  he  purchased  direct  from  them, 
and  his  conduct  in  so  doing  was  never  questioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day ;  so  far  from  so  doing  the  Government  about 
ten  years  later  purchased  his  properties  from  him,  accepting 
his  titles  as  valid.  Other  original  settlers  followed  the  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  many  of  the  oldest  properties  in 
Ootacamand  were  acquired  in  this  way.  For  some  time  no 
assessment  was  demanded  by  Government.  For  several  years 
such  land  alienations  were  confined  to  the  cantonment  of  Ootaca- 
mand ;  but  during  the  rapid  development  of  this  station  under 
Mr.  Lushington*s  Government,  in  cousequence  of  the  increasing 
number  of  applications  for  land  and  the  disorder  and  indefinite- 
ness  that  existed  in  relation  of  many  of  the  properties  already 
acquired  from  the  Todas,  the  Madras  Government  towards  the  close 
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of  1829  received  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  adapt  CHAP.  XIII, 
their    policy  to    the  rules  and  instructions   laid  down  by  the    PART  II. 
Supreme  Government  in  their  resolution  of  the  7th  May  1824,     Reyenub 
and  by  the  Court  in  the  despatch  of  8th  July  1829,  "  conceiving     History. 
it  expedient  that  the  rules  observed  in  granting  permission  to 
Europeans  to  hold  lands  in  India  should  be,  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  uniform  at  the  several  Presidencies.'^ 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  issue  of  the  resolution  of    the  7th  Policy 
May  was  the  desire  of  Doctor  Wallich,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  others  to  ^^orst'e 
obtain  lands  for  coffee  cultivation  in  Bengal — a  project  which  Lord  Govemmont. 
Amherst's  Government  were  anxious  to  encourage.     This  docu- 
ment is  of  great  interest,  which  is  my  excuse  for  quoting  from  it  at 
length. 

*'  As  far  as  a  judgment  can  in  such  cases  be  formed  until  trial  be 
made,  there  appears  to  be  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  may  be  successfully  prosecuted  in  this  country  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  that  the  article  may  indeed  be  produced  at  a 
cost  considerably  below  that  which  the  lowest  prices  hitherto  known 
in  the  market  would  amply  reimbmrse,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
scarcely  anything  of  which  the  consumption  is  likely  to  experience  so 
large  an  augmentation  in  the  event  of  any  material  reduction  of  price.  ^ 

"  The  extension  of  the  export  trade  of  India  is  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance  both  to  England  and  to  India,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  branch  of  trade  such  as  that  in  question  may  eventually 
become  would  be  a  great  national  benefit.  The  speculation  appears 
therefore  to  be  one  which  is  in  a  high  degree  worthy  of  the  support  of 
Government.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  those  who  undertake  it  should  have  an  assured  tenure  in  the 
lands  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  although  it  is  to  be  expected  and  desired  that  the  Natives 
will  before  long  enter  on  the  speculation  and  be  guided  by  the  example 
set  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  it,  yet  to  its  early  and  successfol 
introduction  on  a  large  scale  it  appears  to  be  essentially  requisite  to 
allow  scope  to  European  enterprise  and  intelligence." 

After  remarking  that  the  land  required  would  ordinarily  admit 
of  easy  demarcation.  Lord  Amherst  expressed  a  hope  that  little 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  "  in  providing  for  the  satis&ctory 
adjustment  of  all  claims  and  the  effectual  protection  of  all  righto 
attaching  to  land  to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  or  other 
use  necessarily  included  within  the  limits  of  the  plantation.  For 
this  purpose,  and  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots  and 
the  security  of  the  real  interests  of  the  speculators,''  especial 
rules  were  considered  necessary.  The  rules  may  be  summed  up  —ndes  pro- 
as foUows :—  malgated. 

(l.)  Arrangements  for  occupation  of  land  by  Europeans,  between 
them  and  the  owners  and  occupiers,  were  to  be  certified  by  the  Col- 
lector. 
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CHAP.  XIII,      (2.)  This  officer's  award  was  to  be  binding,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
PART  II.    Board  of  Beyenue  teaching  rent,  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  the 

BVTXNUB      ^^ 

UuTOBT.  (3.)  The  tenure  was  to  be  leasehold,  not  freehold ;  but  the  terms 
'  of  the  lease  were  undefined. 

(4.)  Onlj  "  Europeans  of  respectability,  being  persons  of  course 
duly  licensed  as  to  residence,"  might  be  authorized  to  take  out  lease. 

(5.)  Before  establishing  a  coffee  plantation  the  intending  planter 
must  apply  to  Government  for  permission  to  do  so,  naming  the 
district  and  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  included  in  the  plantation. 

(6.)  On  receipt  of  the  permission  of  Government  the  party  had  to 
forward  to  the  Collector  full  information  regarding  the  tract  and  its 
occupants. 

(7.)  This  statement  was  to  be  duly  published  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  at  the  Collector's  office ;  objectors  to  appear  within  a  month. 

(8.)  On  objection  being  taken,  the  Collector  to  hold  a  regular 
inquiry,  and,  if  he  allow  it,  to  report  the  matter  for  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue. 

(9.)  If  he  do  not  allow  it,  he  shall  order  an  officer  to  proceed  to  the 
spot,  and,  after  measurement,  Ac.,  of  the  land,  shall  see  that  the 
necessary  deeds  are  exchanged  between  the  parties. 

(10.)  The  Board  of  Revenue  to  confirm  these  proceedings. 

(11.)  Persons  licensed  to  bear  all  expenses. 

(12.)  Lands  occupied  under  hereditary  right  of  occupancy  not  to  be 
transferred  without  consent  of  such  occupiers.  As  regards  zemindars 
and  middle-men  the  right  to  object  depended  upon  *^  the  nature  of 
the  intermediate  tenure,  but  in  general  it  (was)  the  desire  of  Govern- 
ment that  no  lands  should  be  taken  by  Europeans  unless  all  parties 
possessing  an  interest  in  the  soil  or  in  the  rents  shall  consent  to  the 
arrangement." 

(13.)  Collector's  decision,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  to  be  final  in  disputes  of  every  kind  and  description  relating 
to  the  land,  water-courses,  wells,  rents,  &o. 

(14.)  Lands  (except  malgoozaree)  liable  to  sale  in  satisfaction  of  a 
Collector's  award ;  also,  if  a  planter  should  "  violently  disturb  the 
possessions  of  his  neighbours  or  should  otherwise  be  guilty  of  any  act 
in  breach  of  the  peace,"  the  enforcement  of  this  penalty  was  reserved 
to  the  Governor-General. 

In  the  despatch  of  1829  the  Conrt  extended  these  rules,  which 
related  to  coffee  onlyy  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  other 
agricultural  products,  providing  that  the  length  of  the  leases 
must  in  all  cases  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
cultivation,  and  must  not  be  greater  than  would  be  necessary  to 
afford  the  nndertcJcer  the  prospect  of  a  fair  remuneration  for 
the  capital  he  may  expend.  In  no  case  was  a  lease  to  exceed 
twenty-one  years  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Court. 
In  the  case  of  a  European  every  transfer  of  a  lease  was  to  be 
approved  by  Government,  so  that  they  might  satisfy  themselves 
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''  in  regard  to  the  respectability  and  good   character   of  the  CHAP,  xin, 
individaals  "  who  were  to  hold.  PAET  II. 

Prior  to  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  the  Court  of  Directors  svysiHTa 
the  Madras  Govemment  had^  in  November  1 828,  at  the  request  History. 
of  the  military  authorities,  issued  orders  limiting  the  space  to  be 
allotted  to  each  dwelling-house,  exclusive  of  the  site  of  the  [he  Madras 
building  and  outhouses,  to  2  cawnies  (about  2)  acres),  the  Goyemment 
area  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro ;  and  had  directed  that  all  J[^5^iSfn  of 
land  in  excess,  enclosed  or  appropriated  without  permission  of  lands  on  the 
Govemment,  should  be  incorporated  with  the  Circar  land ;  and  ^^■' 
further  directed  that  all  proprietors  andintendingpurchasers  should 
take  out  grants  from  Govemment  for  their  lands,  ''  such  grants 
being  subject  to  the  fees  levied  on  the  issue  of  similar  instruments 
at  the  Presidency .''  Existing  proprietors  were  allowed  three 
months  for  the  purpose ;  intending  purchasers  until  they  began 
the  erection  of  their  houses.  Under  orders  issued  about  a  fort- 
night later,  such  occupants  were  required  to  pay  the  compensation 
of  16  cantarai  fanams,  already  mentioned,  to  the  Todas,  and  to 
Govemment  quit-rent  at  the  rate  usually  assessed  on  lands  for 
which  Govemment  grants  were  then  issued.  And  as  regards  the 
enclosures  already  made  which  exceeded  two  cawnies,  it  was  ruled 
that  each  case  should  be  submitted  for  the  orders  of  Govemment. 
It  was  subsequently  settled  in  1831  that  these  grants  were  all  to 
be  personal — ^no  European  hereafter,  if  purchasing  the  property 
described  in  the  grant,  being  permitted  to  occupy  it  without  a 
fresh  certificate  in  his  own  name — and  that  it  rested  with  Govem- 
ment when  issuing  title-deeds  for  such  grants  to  insert  any  special 
conditions  in  the  deed.  In  addition  to  this  instrument  the 
Collector  was  to  issue  to  the  party  a  certificate  of  permission  to 
occupy  the  land.  Later  in  the  same  year  (1831)  it  was  decided 
that  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  Collectors  of 
Malabar  and  Coimbatore,  according  as  the  land  concerned  was 
situate  in  the  Malabar  or  Coimbatore  portion  of  the  Nilagiris, 
but  the  Officer  Commanding  at  Ootacamand  had  a  voice  iu  the 
disposal  of  lands  in  the  cantonment.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
quit-rent  was  5^  rupees  or  1^  pagoda  per  cawnie,  whether 
within  or  without  the  cantonment  of  Ootacamand.  This  high 
rate  of  Rupees  3-15  per  acre  was  fixed  in  1810  as  the  ordinary 
quit-rent  on  lands  held  under  Govemment  grants  in  the 
provinces ;  in  no  case  was  the  quit-rent  to  be  less  than  1  pagoda 
(Rupees  8^)  per  cawnie  {vide  Note  1,  pag^  269 ;  also  Note  4,  page 
270,  Maskeirs  Board's  Circular  Orders,  1855).  The  Govern- 
ment  further  declared  that  the  leases  should,  as  at  Madras,  be 
for  an  indefinite  period,  holding  that  the  Bengal  rules  could  not 
apply  ''to  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  on  small  plots  of 
ground  at  a  place  where,  from  local  circumstances,  the  acqnisi- 
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ton  enoonr- 
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ment of 
Anglo- 
Indians. 


CHAP.  XIII,  tion  of  any  considerable  landed  property  is  almost  impossible 
PART  II.  These  grants,  under  which  many  of  the  older  properties  in 
Ootacamand  were  acquired  or  secnred,  were  issued  by  the 
Government  Registrar;  but  the  instructions  regarding  the 
area  to  be  occupied  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter.  There  is.  hardly  a  property  in  Ootacamand 
which  does  not  exceed  the  prescribed  limit,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  in  any  case  the  special  orders  of  Government  were 
obtained  to  secure  possession  of  the  larger  area.  Meanwhile^ 
however,  settlers  continued  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Todas, 
notably  Sir  William  Rumbold  in  the  case  already  referred  to. 

At  this  time  also  Mr.  Lushington  was  encouraging  Anglo- 
Indian  agricultural  settlers  to  occupy  waste  land  outside  the 
cantonment  in  extent  according  to  the  amount  of  their  capital. 
No  assessment  appears  to  have  been  fixed  on  such  grants,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  implied  concession,  I  find  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lushington's  Private  Secretary  to  the  Officer  Commanding  the 
Nilag^ris,  that  they  were  to  receive  a  moderate  supply  of  potatoes 
as  seed  from  the  Government  Farm,  and  also  spare  implements  of 
husbandry,  to  be  paid  for  by  instalments,  and  *^  such  other  assist- 
ance as  may  tend  to  encourage  their  industry  and  enable  them  to 
overcome  their  first  difficulties  without  expense  to  Government. 
Similar  indulgences  may  be  shown  to  the  Native  cultivators  on 
the  HillSj  and  the  Government  anticipates  great  benefit  to  them, 
to  the  community,  and  to  the  revenue  from  the  extended  culti- 
vation of  European  grains  and  vegetables,  especially  potatoes^ 
which  judicious  aid  and  encouragement  are  likely  to  produce/' 
In  a  letter  dated  July  1833  the  Collector  of  Malabar  reque3ts  the 
Board's  instructions  regarding  the  assessment  of  such  lands,  and 
^  remarks,   '*  but  very  few  persons  of  this  description  (Anglo- 

Indian  settlers)  have  as  yet  been  induced  to  settle  on  the 
Neilgherries,  and  these  are  by  no  means  in  easy  circumstances. 
Some  of  them  have  borrowed  money  from  the  Philanthropic 
Society  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  undertaking,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  they  were  led  to  expect  they  would  be  exempt 
from  the  tax,  at  least  for  some  years.''  He  then  recommends 
that,  considering  the  expense  of  labour  and  other  disadvantages, 
lands  cultivated  by  them  might  be  given  free  of  tax  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  that  then  they  should  not  be  assessed  higher 
than  the  punja  rates  paid  by  Natives.  No  definite  orders  appear 
to  have  been  issued  upon  this  important  matter,  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  shortly  afterwards  Sir  Frederick  Adam  was 
engaged  in  investigating  the  land  history  of  the  plateau,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  T6das  and  Badagas. 
luidBinthe  It  bowever  appears  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sullivan,  dated 
M4inid  pro-    January  1835,  that  the  order  of  Government  fixing  the  assessment 

hibitire.  fi  '  « 
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on  land  in  Ootacamand  at  5^  rupees  per  cawnie  was  held  to  apply  CHAP,  xiii, 
to  the  whole  of  the  M^lndd,  or  the  uplands  of  the  T6dan4d,  and  PART  ii. 
he  urged  that  an  adherence  to  this  rate  would  inevitably  drive  rbtenvb 
stock  and  capital  to  the  waste  lands  of  the  middle  plateau  of  the  History. 
Hills,  where  the  average  assessment  did  not  exceed  a  half-rupee 
per  cawnie.  *' This  question  is  one  of  importance/'  he  writes, 
*'  because  from  the  great  advantages  which  the  Hills  possess  in 
soil,  command  of  water,  and  certainty  of  seasons,  they  are  capable 
of  supporting  a  very  large  population,  and  of  administering  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  to  the  wants  of  the  country  below.  It  is  the 
interest  therefore  of  Qovemment,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term, 
to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  their  cultivation,  and 
that  will  best  be  done  by  extending  the  assessment  which  was 
fixed  thirty  years  ago  upon  the  lands  of  the  three  great  divisions 
to  the  Malnaad.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  land  within  the  canton- 
ment (Ootacamand)  and  beyond  it  is  occupied  indiscriminately 
by  Europeans,  East  Indians,  and  Natives,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  one  assessment  for  all,  or  they  to  whom  advantages 
are  given  will  drive  others  out  of  the  market.''  The  force  of 
this  objection  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  six  years  later  it  was 
ascertained  that  no  less  than  fifteen  estates  had  been  acquired  by 
purchase  from  Badagas  in  the  Coimbatore  portion  of  the  Hills  near 
K6tagiri  and  Coonoor,  aggregating  some  800  acres,  unsecured 
by  a  (Government  grant ;  whilst  in  the  Malabar  portion  of  the 
plateau  it  does  not  appear  that  a  single  estate  was  formed  during 
that  period. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  however,  shortly  afterwards  somewhat  modified  —Mr.  Solli- 
his  views,  and  in  his  minute  written  in  the  month  of  August  I^|J[),ed 
in  the  same  year  he  suggested  that  lands  situated  at  a  certain  changes, 
distance  from  the  cantonment  of  Ootacamand  should  be  assessed 
according  to  the  standard  prevailing  in  the  nearest  Badaga  village; 
but  as  regards  the  lands  within  the  cantonment  he  observes,  "  con- 
sidering that  the  land  in  Ootacamund  is  stated  to  be  of  the  richest 
'  description,  and  capable,  when  worked,  of  producing  as  rich 
crops  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world,'  and,  as  already 
stated,  a  market  is  at  hand  for  produce,  an  assessment  for  lands 
of  the  firgt  das8  of  double  the  amount  which  is  now  paid  for  the 
same  class  in  the  Burgher  villages,  or  Rupees  7  per  bullah,  or 
Rupees  2-5-4  per  cawnie,  would  be  a  very  moderate  charge ;  an 
increase  of  one-third  might  be  made  on  lands  of  the  second,  of 
one-half  upon  the  third,  and  of  one-fourth  upon  the  fourth  class, 
beyond  which  it  would  not  probably  be  necessary  to  go  in  the 
classification." 

A  year  later  we  find  the  Board  of  Revenue  approving  generally 
of  Mr.  Sullivan's  proposals,  though  raising  no  objections  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Collector  of  Malabar  that  the  assessment  on 
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CHAP.  XIII,  enclosares  should  be  fixed  at  the  ordinary  rates,  Bnpees  5^  and  3^ 
PAET  II.    per  cawnie.     In  regard  to  Mr.  Sallivan's  proposal  that  lands 
Rbvenub     occupied  for  agricultural  purposes  should  be  at  the  same  rates  as 
History,     the  lands  held  by  Badagas,  they  remarked  that   they  held  the 
""""      proportions  just,  ''  because  were  the  assessment  regulated  so  as 
to  exceed  the  rates  of  assessment  paid  by  the  Burghers,  the  occu- 
pancy of  new  lands  would  be  checked,  or  to   avoid  the  higher 
assessment  new-comers  would  hold  of  the  Burghers,  and  thereby 
defeat  the  object  of  the  comparatively  high  assessment.    Besides 
it  has  been  usual  with  Government  to  continue  the  rates  of  taxation 
which  have  been  established.     In  the  populous  and  rich  district 
of  Malabar  the  ancient  light  assessment  has  been   preserved^ 
and  the  private  rights  in  the  waste  land  have  been  continued  to 
the  proprietors.     There  seems  no  good  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
advantages  of  the  established  rates  of  assessment  should  not  be 
secured  to  the  scanty  population  of  the  Hills.'' 
---determina.      In  their  order  of  25th  July  1836  the  G-ovemment  accepted 
GOTerament.  ^^'  Sullivan's  proposals  as  regards  agricultural  lands  in  Ootaca- 
mand  and  those  at  some  distance  therefrom,  but  maintained  the 
ordinary  rates,  5^  and  3i  rupees,  on  land^  enclosed  for  purposes 
of  building.     The  territorial  limit  of  the  agricultural  lands  paying 
the  enhanced  rates  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  with  reference 
to  their   accessibility  to   the   market.     This   limit   was  shortly 
afterwards  fixed,  on  the   Board's  recommendation,  roughly  at 
.    three  miles  radius  from  the  centre  of  the  station — the  present 
limits  of  the   station,   not   municipal   limits.     Badagas  already 
cultivating  within  this  limit  were  to  be  exempt.     The  limiting 
line  followed   the   extreme   boundary  of   the  Badaga   villages 
situated  nearest  to  a  circle  of  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
cantonment,  and  where  there  were  no  villages  it  ran  through  the 
points  nearest  the  circle  best  suited  to  be  used  as  landmarks.^ 
— •ubseqnent      In  December  following,  it  having  been  brought  to  the  notice 
modificatioiui.  ^|  Government  that  the  rates  of    assessment  fixed  for  house 
enclosures  pressed  heavily  on  the  house-proprietors  of  Ootaca- 
mand,  they  determined  to  maintain  the  highest  rate,  Bnpees  5^, 
for  the  cawnie  of  land  which  constituted  the  site  of  the  house.  The 
remainder  was  ordered  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  in  force  on  fourth- 
class  lands,  viz..  Rupees  1-2-4  per  cawnie.    At  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  (1837)  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  assessment 
on  lands  of  the  second  class  taken  up  for  agricultural  purposes 
within  the  cantonment  by  three-fourths  instead  of  one-third  the 
ordinary  assessment,  so  that  the  gradation  in  the  assessment 
might  be  more  regular. 


^  The  exact  limits  so  fixed  will  be  found  in  a  memorandam  by  Mr.  B.  Blliott 
in  tbe  Board's  Proceedings,  IStb  Angust  1836. 
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These  orders  still  regulate  the  assessment  on  lands,  whether  for  CHAP.  XIII, 
building  or  agricultural  purposes,  occupied   within  the  canton-    ^-A^ET^II. 
ment  of  Ootacainand.  Bbysnub 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  position  occupied  by  European      ' 

settlers  in  relation  to  the  Todas  during  the  live  years  ending  1842.  Badioal 
The  close  of  this  year,  however,  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the^^oy  of 
European  settlements  in    South  India.     The  difficulties  which  Government 
existed  in  the  issue  by  the  Government  Registrar  of  permission 
certificates^  for    lands  acquired  on   the  Hills  was  ascertained 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  the  ancient  occupiers  of 
the  soil  had  never  been  defined,  and  that  the  existing  land 
arrangements  did  not  adequately  provide  for  schemes  of  extensive 
improvement  and  the  settlement  of  capitalists  on  the  Hills.     In 
issuing  fresh  rules  and  laying  down  new  condition^,  the  Govern- 
ment appear  to  have  calculated  on  the  concurrence  of  occupiers  ; 
but,  supported  by  the  lawyers,  they  naturally  demurred  to  accept 
conditions  which  more  or  less  affected  the  validity  of  their  titles 
and  the  value  of  their  properties.  The  whole  question  was  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  despatches  of  27th  December  1842 
and  15th  February   1843.     The  Court's  reply  of  the  21st  June 
following  has  already  been  referred  to  at  length  in  the  matter  of 
the  Tddas'  claims,  but  this  document  is  of  equal  historical  moment 
on  account  of  the  policy  which  it  laid  down  for  the  disposal  of 
waste  lands.     That  policy  is  detailed  in  a  despatch  dated  23rd 
February  1842  regarding  the  grants  of  wastelands  in  Dehra  Doon, 
and  this  Government  were  directed  to  act,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  that 
despatch ;  but  it  was  observed  that  before  such  instructions  could 
be  systematically  acted  upon,  it  would  be  necessary  to  survey 
and  map  the  Hills,  *'  distinguishing  the  lands  in  the  occupation  of 
Government  and  private  individuals,  those  brought  under  coltivi^ 
tion  by  the  Burghers,  those  which  are  to  be  left  in  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  T6das,  and  those  entirely  unoccupied,  over  a 
portion  of  which  the  T6das  have  been  accustomed  to  pasture  their 
herds.''   This  work  was  to  be  set  in  hand  at  once,  but  in  the 
mean  while  the  Government  were  permitted  to  accept  eligible 
proposals  for  cultivation,  care  being  taken  that  the  rights  of  other 
parties  were  not  infringed  and  the  general  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Court  were  observed  as  far  as  practicable.    The  Court  also  directed 
that  the  rates  fixed  for  enclosures  for  dwelling-houses  in  Ootaca- 
mand  should  be  charged  for  similai*  enclosures  outside  the  limits 
of  that  cantonment. 

'  The  mleB  regnlatxng  the  issue  of  these  oertifioates  in  the  provinoee  were 
pfomnlgated  in  April  1835,  and  will  be  fovnd  in  Appendix  No.  4,  Maskell's  edition 
of  Circular  Orders  of  Board  of  Beyenue,  1855. 
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The  general  rules  laid  down  in  the  Dehra  Doon  despatch  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  :^ 

(1.)  Grantee  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair  boundary  marks. 
(2.)  Public  thoroughfares  or  estates  rest  in  the  State  and  rights  of 
waj  to  be  respected. 

(3.)  Grantee  to  pay  1  per  cent,  on  his  aasessment  for  repair  of  public 
roads. 

(4.)  Bight  to  minerals  reserved  to  Government ;  right  to  remove 
lime  and  other  stone  from  river-beds  within  grant  to  the  public. 

(5.)  Right  to  distribute  water  reserved  to  the  State. 

(6.)  Grantee  to  aid  in  the  police  arrangements  of  neighbourhood. 

(7.)  No  grant  to  exceed  4,000  acres  to  one  person ;  additional  land 
might  be  granted  at  a  certain  sxun  per  acre. 

(8.)  Grants  to  be  made  in  section  of  1,000  acres. 

(9.)  In  grants  of  forest  lands  certain  number  of  sections  to  be 
reserved  for  public  timber  requirements. 

(10.)  All  grants  to  be  on  lease,  subject  at  expiration  of  lease  to 
ordinary  assessment  of  the  district. 

(11.)  Sale  or  transfer  of  lands  not  brought  under  cultivation  null 
and  void.  Such  uncultivated  portions  to  be  regarded  as  personal  and 
hereditary  only. 

(12.)  No  grant  to  be  made  without  previous  survey  and  fixing  of 
boundaries. 

(13.)  Public  competition  by  tenders  to  be  invited ;  highest  to  be 
accepted. 

(14.)  "  Ancient  common  rights  not  to  be  abrogated  until  the  land 
is  actually  brought  into  cultivation." 

The  Board  of  Revenue  were  required  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment to  submit  a  manual  of  instructions^  embodying  these 
principles,  but,  though  submitted  very  shortly  after  the  receipt 
of  the  order,  the  Government  did  not,  as  already  stated,  sanction 
it  until  the  close  of  1849,  after  the  completion  of  Major 
Ouchterlony's  survey. 

Whilst  these  subjects  were  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Board, 
the  question  of  the  right  of  settlers  on  the  Hills  to  apply  the  water 
of  the  streams  of  the  mountains  to  the  irrigation  of  their  farms 
and  gardens  came  before  Government.  The  right  so  to  utilize 
the  streams  had  been  disputed  by  Mr.  Wroughton,  the  Collector 
of  Coimbatore,  especially  in  reg^ard  to  the  lands  irrigated  by  the 
Bhavdni,  on  the  ground  that  the  water  should  descend  unchecked 
into  his  district,  "  in  virtue  of  mamool  and  prescriptive  right,  and 
the  great  extent  of  irrigated  land  under  that  river,  and  the  high 
rate  of  assessment  fixed  upon  it.''  The  Board  would  not  admit 
the  claim  on  the  ground  of  prescriptive  right,  although  the  plea 


'  The  manual  will  be  found  as  Appendix  No.  6  of  MaskeU's  edition  of  Board's 
Circular  Orders,  1865. 
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tliat  the  Badagas  and  other  hill  tribes  had  never  utilized  streams  CHAP.  Xlil, 

as  irrigants  was   not  disputed,   asserting  that  it  would  not  be    PABT  II. 

easy  to  establish  ''  a  principle  which,  conceding  their  title  to  the 

land  (asGovemment  had  done),  would  deny  their  right  to  the  water 

which  rises  in  it  or  flows  through  it.^'     They  also  argued  that 

compared  with  the  assessments  charged  on  dry  lands  in  Coimba- 

tore,  the  Hill  assessments  were  not  low  when  all  the  countervailing 

circumstances  were  taken  into  consideration.     ^'  To  exclude,^'  the 

Board  go  on  to  say,  ''from  the  advantages  of  irrigation  a  tract 

of  country  so  favoured  by  nature  as  the  Neilgherry  table-land, 

fitted  for  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  coffee,  flax,  and  other 

valuable  products  both  of  the  Torrid  and  the  Temperate  Zones, 

while  it  would  be  opposed  to  all  true  and  enlightened  policy, 

would,  the  Board  submit,  be  productive  of  little  or  no  benefit 

to  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country.      The  quantity  of  water 

required  for  irrigation  on  the  Hills  is  inconsiderable,  and  even  of 

that  quantity    ....    some  portion  percolates  the  earth  and 

&lls  into  the  same  stream  at  a  lower  level.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  advantage  to  the  ryots  of  the  plains  from  an  increased  demand 

for  their  rice  and  other  products  on  the  Hills,  consequent  on  the 

extension  of  agricultural  speculations  prosecuted  there,  is  too 

obvious  to  need  remark.'^     But  whilst  holding  these  views  as 

regards  the  rights  of  the   ryots  of  the  plains,   they  also  held 

that  a  settler  should  not  be  permitted  to  turn  the  course  of 

the    stream,    raise    a    dam,   or    cut    a  channel    without    first 

communicating  with  the  local  authorities,  so  as  to  prevent  "  one 

cultivator  from  engrossing  water  to  the  prejudice  of  another, 

and  ensuring  to  all  a  fair  and  equal  proportion  of  this  necessary 

element  of  cultivation.''  The  Government  however  did  not  dispose 

of  the  question  raised  for  disposal  of  lai^d  applications  submitted 

shortly  afterwards,  but  determined  to  await  the  survey  of  the 

Hills,  which  was  very  shortly  afterwards  taken  in  hand.     In  a 

despatch,  however,  of  the  17th  June  1845,  the  Court  of  Directors 

entirely  agreed  in  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  regarding 

the  disposal  and  control  of  the  streams  of  the  Hills. 

In  the  manual,  after  reciting  the  settlement  made  in  1836  and  fi^som^  of 
1837  as  to  assessment  on  lands  in  Ootacamand  and  lands  taken  up  ^®  manoaL 
for  cultivation,  hitherto  used  as  pasture  by  the  Todas,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  demand  on  Badaga  arable  lands  had  been  determined, 
the  Government  laid  down  the  following  rules,  which  applied  to 
Europeans  or  others  taking  up  land  for  agricultural  and  building 
purposes  :^ 

(1.)  Native  inhabitants  of  the  Nflagiris  to  hold  on  putta  lands 
occupied  and  any  further  lands  they  may  take  up  for  their  own 
cultivation. 

(2.)  Native  settlers  to  hold  similarly  '*  such  lands  as  they  may  take 
np  bond  fide  for  their  own  occupancy." 

45 
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(3.)  Collector  empowered  to  allot  for  houses  and  gardens  land  not 
exceeding  half  cawnie,  at  ordinary  rate  of  assessment,  to  "  East  Indians, 
Natives  of  the  agricnltnral  classes,  Europeans  of  the  lower  orders, 
pensioners  and  others."  The  grant  might  contain  anj  special  con- 
ditions. 

(4.)  On  receipt  of  application  Collector  to  make  fall  inqniry  regard- 
ing claims  thereto,  character  of  land,  if  forest,  whether  it  should  be 
reseryed. 

(5.)  Report  to  be  sent  to  Board  of  Bevenue  with  plan. 

(6.)  On  their  approval  land  to  be  put .  up  to  public  auction,  upset 
price  ordinarily  eight  to  ten  years'  assessment ;  ordinary  assessment  to 
be  levied  yearly. 

(7.)  Fee-simple  not  sold ;  lease  for  agricultural  objects  not  to  exceed 
30  years,  for  building  purposes  99  years,  renewable  every  33  years  at 
option  of  lessee  without  fine  or  enhancement  of  assessment.  Agri- 
cultural leases  liable  to  re-assessment  at  termination  of  lease. 

(8.)  Applicant  to  satisfy  Collector  regarding  his  means. 

(9.)  Certain  portion  of  grant  to  be  brought  in  g^ven  period  into 
cultivation,  or  lease  liable  to  be  declared  null  and  void ;  portions  not 
cultivated  liable  to  forfeiture. 

(10.)  Uncultivated  portions  inalienable. 
(11.)  Lessee  to  erect  and  maintain  boundary-marks. 
(12.)  Lessee  to  respect  and  grant  rights  of  way,  but  in  case  of 
public  roads,  Ac,  Ac.,  to  be  entitled  to  compensation,  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

(13.)  Control  over  all  streams,  springs,  reservoirs  and  channels  of 
irrigation  reserved  "  in  the  fullest  manner  "  by  Qovemment.    Diver- 
sion of  streams  requires  sanction  of  revenue  authorities. 
^14.)  Minerals  reserved  by  Government. 

^15.)  Government  may  grant  lands,  without  inviting  competition, 
•en  special  conditions. 

These  Are  the  principal  provisions  relating  to  immigrants^  minor 
articles  and  those  relating  to  the  Todas  having  been  omitted. 
The  instmctions  were  amended  in  1858  as  follows  :— 
(1.)  Upset  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Collector. 
(2.)  The  rule  regarding  applicants'  means  to  be  omitted. 
(3.)  The  penalties  for  non-cultivation  to  be  omitted. 
(4.)  Alienation  of  uncultivated  portions  allowed,  if  first  registered 
in  CoUector's  Office. 

In  1859  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  was  authorised  at 
twenty  years'  purchase,  subsequently  raised  to  twenty-five  years. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  phases  of  the  action  of 
OovemiEent  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  lands  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  present  Waste  Land  Rules  ;  and  tenures  of 
land  in  the  cantonment  of  Ootacamand  in  a  special  deg^ree, 
and  in  the  stations  and  outljring  country  tracts  as  far  as  immi- 
grants are  concerned,  are  as  various  as  the  phases  of  their  action. 
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Not  only  is  there  marked  differences  in  the  tenures  of  the  several  CHAP,  xili, 

properties,   but  many  properties  are    occupied  under    several    ^-^^^  ii. 

tenures ;  whilst  much  land,  especially  in  the  Native  portions  of  the     Rbvbnub 

station,  is  held  under  a  squatting  tenure,  which,  until  recently,  was     History. 

no  recogfnised  tenure  at  all,  but  simply  an  implied  permission 

on  the  part  of  Government  to  the  squatter  to  retain  possession  of 

the  space  originally  occupied  without  permission.     The  ordinary 

rate  for  puttas  for  lands  held  by  Native  cultivators  in  Ootacamand 

is  Rupees  1-13-6,  and  for  squatter  tenure  in  the  station  Kupees  10 

per  acre.  The  partial  exclusion  of  the  stations  from  the  operation  of 

the  Waste  Land  Rules  further  complicated  matters,  and  there  can 

be  little  question  that  order  will  never  be  obtained  until  a  complete 

settlement  is  eflTected  on  defined  principles,  y  Such  a  settlement 

is  as  much  needed  in  the  stations  as  it  is  in  the  district. 

After  the  mutiny,  for  political  reasons,  the  land  systems  of  Discusfiion  on 
India  were  much  discussed.     This  discussion  was  focussed  by  the  *^®  ^^^. 
Secretary  of  State's  (Lord  Stanley)  despatch  of  31st  December  Government 
1858 ;  it  raised  three  questions—  ^e  Mnti^ 

(1)  The  redemption  of  the  land-tax  generally.  —Lord 

(2)  The  expediency  of  permitting  "  grantees  of  waste  lands,  d^ltches. 

under  existing  rules,  to  commute  the  annual  payments 
stipulated  under  the  rules  by  a  single  payment  at  the 
time  of  receiving  possession  of  the  grant.*' 

(3)  The  expediency  of  disposing  of  waste  lands  in  perpe- 

tuity,  free  of  all  prospective  charge  for  land  revenue. 

Lord  Stanley,  in  March  1859,  desired  information  regarding 
the  extent  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  but  uncultivated,  at  the 
disposal  of  Government  in  British  India ;  and  at  the  same  time 
required  the  Government  of  India  to  state  ''  the  conditions  which 
having  regard  to  the  difference  in  revenue  administration  prevail- 
ing in  the  respective  localities,  they  would  recommend  for 
disposing  of  such  lands  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  in  perpetuity, 
to  persons  desirous  of  bringing  them  into  cultivation.'* 

The  Madras  Grovemment,  whilst  deprecating  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax  generally,  resolved  to  deal  with  certain  lands  in 
accordance  with  the  pohcy  indicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Their  determination  was  (1)  to  put  up  to  auction  all  lands  required 
for  building  purposes  at  an  upset  price  of  twenty  times  the  assess- 
ment of  the  land,  (2)  to  allow  lands  occupied  wholly  or  in  part 
by  buildings  to  be  converted  into  freehold  on  payment  of  twenty 
times  the  annual  assessment,  (3)  to  give  a  fee-simple  title  in 
certain  cases  without  payment  (e.g.,  lands  included  in  village 
sites),  (4)  to  make  the  orders  applicable  to  the  Nilagiris  and 
the  Wainad,  the  Shevaroys  and  the  Pulnls. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Government  of  India  had  under  —Lord  Can. 
discussion  the  questions  raised  by  Lord  Stanley.   In  October  1861  °*"^'"  ^■^* 

lations. 
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CHAP.  XIII,  appeared   Lord   Canning^s    celebrated  Besolution,  enunciating 
PART  II.    the  policy   of  the   Government  of  India,   first,   regarding  the 
Bevbnub     ^^   ^^   nnassessed  waste;    secondly,   regarding   the   redemp- 
H18TOET.     tion   of  the    land  revenue.     The   rules   laid   down    were    long* 
"""""      known   as  the  Fee- simple  Rules,   though  this  term   does   nofc 
appear  in   the  Resolution,   and  although   it   contains  no   pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  levy  of   an  assessment   where  the  full 
property   was    transferred    to  the   purchaser.     It    defined   the 
tenure  of  waste  lands  granted  under  its  terms  as  ''  an  heritable 
and    transferable   property,  held  in    perpetuity,  free    from   all 
claims,  either  of  the  Government  or  of  third  persons,  prior  to  or 
inconsistent  with  the  grant/'     The  rules  prescribed  among  other 
things  that  the  land  might  be  granted  after  thirty  days'  notice  ; 
that  it  should  only  be  put  up  to  auction  in  the  event  of  there 
being  more  than  one  applicant,  the  upset  price  to  be  that  of 
an  ordinary  grant ;  that  the  price  of  unassessed  land  (uncleared) 
should  not  exceed  2^  rupees  per  acre,  of  land  unencumbered  with 
jungle  Rupees  5  per  acre ;   that  possession  of  unsurveyed  lands 
might  be  given  before  survey.     The  Resolution  fixed  twenty 
years'  assessment  for  the  redemption  of  the  laad-tax. 

—action  of  The  Madras  Government  submitted  draft  rules  as  required, 
Goveramottt.  ^'^^^g^  *^®  draft  was  opposed  to  their  own  views,  remarking 
that  the  rules  already  in  force  in  this  Presidency  provided  for 
sales  by  auction,  and  consequently  that  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  extension  of  the  system  proposed  in  the  Resolution; 
but  that  lands  in  Madras  so  sold  were  subject  to  assessment. 
It  was  pointed  out  also  that  the  upset  price  of  Rupees  2^ 
and  Rupees  5  was  much  too  low  for  coffee  and  tea  lands,  and 
that  the  price  of  land  was  not  the  true  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  European  capital  and  skill ;  it  was  also  urged  that  the 
price  should  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  profits  derived  from  the 
land,  and  be  sufficient  to  enable  Government  to  perform  its 
obligations.  The  propriety  of  selling  lands,  subject  or  not 
subject  to  a  yearly  assessment,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant  was 
suggested,  but  the  auction  system  was  insisted  on  in  all  cases  aa 
fair  to  all  concerned,  and  as  removing  all  possibility  of  favour- 
itism. It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  rules  were  quite 
unsuited  to  the  Nilagiris,  and  the  Government  subsequently 
excepted  these  Hills  from  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  October 
1861,  the  Government  of  India  not  objecting. 

— discaBsiona  Lord  Canning's  rules  met  with  much  adverse  criticism  in 
inParha.  England,  and  were  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Smollett  in  May  1862  (Hansard,  No.  166,  p.  2136).  In 
the  July  following  Sir  C.  Wood  addressed  to  the  Government 
of  India  his  celebrated  despatch  disallowing  some  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  Resolution.     He  directed  that  waste 
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lands    should  invariably   be  sold  by  public  auction ;    that  in  CHAP.  XIII, 
all   cases   the   boundaries  should  be   marked  out  before  sale ;    FART  II. 
that  each  Provincial  Qovemment   should  fix  the  upset  price     bcyvnux 
suited  to  various    descriptions   of  land  in  each  district;   that     History. 
in  no  case  should  possession   be  gfiven  before  survey;    that 
the  time  allowed  to  third  parties  to  object  should  be  fixed  by 
law  ;  that  the  price  of  redemption  should  vary  according  to  the 
market  value  at  the  time  of  four  per  cent,  stocks. 

A  fresh  draft  of  rules  was  accordingly  called  for ;  meanwhile,  Waste  Lands 
however,  the  Waste  Lands  Bill  engaged  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment  and  finally  became  law,  10th   March  1868,  its  operation 
extending  to  the  Nilagiris. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Madras  Government  submitted  the  The  Kilagiri 
XJnassessed  Waste  Land  Rules  and  also  special  drafts  for  the  Jj^cti^d! 
Nilagiris,  the  Shevaroys,  and  the  Wain&d.  These  special  drafts 
differed  from  the  general  code  "  in  the  reservation  of  assessment 
and  the  absence  of  a  minimum  upset  price/'  The  rules  for  the 
Nilagiris  were  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
October  1863,  on  the  ground  that  the  lands  on  the  Nilagiris  were 
subject  to  an  annual  general  assessment  and  did  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  rules  for  the  sale  of  uruissessed  waste.  This 
distinction  is  of  the  highest  importance.^  The  rules  for  the  sale  of 
waste  lands  on  the  Nilagiris  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  It 
should  be  here  observed  that  in  practice  they  have  been  confined 
to  the  plateau  and  slopes,  and  that  the  lowlands  to  the  north, 
between  slopes  and  the  Moyar,  have  heretofore  been  excluded 
from  their  operation,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  special 
sanction  for  this  procedure. 

The  despatch  upon  which  these  roles  were  based  raised  much  Debate  in  the 
discussion  in  England,  and  came  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  5?'^"®  ®' 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  for  its  cancelment  in  May 
1863.  A  full  report  of  the  debate,  in  which  several  leading  states- 
men took  part,  will  befoundin  Hansard,  Vol.  170,  p.  1610-1659. 
The  main  points  raised  were — the  redemption  of  the  land-tax ;  the 
declaring  auction  sales  of  waste  lands  compulsory  throughout 
India ;  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  limitation  connected  with  the 
occupation  of  land.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  discussion, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Sir  C.  Wood,  when  objecting  to  the  upset 

>  Mr.  Breeks  writing,  in  1869,  regarding  objections  to  the  Waste  Land  Rnles, 
says  : — *'  There  is  some  groand  no  donbt  for  these  objections,  and  individual  cases 
of  hardship  conid,  I  dare  say,  be  adduced ;  bat  the  lands  on  the  Niligheries  are 
not  anassessed  waste  practically  unlimited  in  area.  •  •  •  The  lands  are 
assessed  lands,  limited  in  area  and  dotted  all  over  with  villages  of  the  hill  tribes, 
who,  by  long  use  for  g^rasing  and  cultivation  purposes,  have  acquired  a  natural 
right  to  be  ooxunlted  before  laxge  tracts  are  alienated." 
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CHAP.  XIII,  prices  fixed  by  Lord  Cannings  drew  special  attention  to  the 
PABT  II.  Nilagiris,  mentioning  an  instance  of  45  acres  of  land  having 
BBYsmTx  realized  Rupees  1^310^  which^  with  the  assessment  on  the  descrip- 
HisToRT.  tion  sold,  Rupees  2  per  acre,  with  a  twenty-five  years'  redemption 
right,  gave  a  total  value  of  Rupees  80  per  acre,  and  urged  that  land 
which  could  fetch  such  a  price  could  not  reasonably  be  sold  for  5 
shillings  per  acre. 
Changes  in  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  "Waste  Land  Rules  there  have 
their  caoses.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  relaxations  favouring  the  planting  industry.  In  1869 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  planting  interests,  and  the  rather 
general  disapproval  of  the  auction  system  by  that  interest,  led  to 
the  investigation  of  the  matter.  Much  valuable  information  will 
be  found  in  the  Revenue  Boai'd's  Proceedings,  18th  March  1870, 
and  the  Government  Proceedings,  22nd  September  1876,  Revenue 
Department .  Under  the  original  rules  an  assessment  of  Rupees  2 
for  forest  and  Rupee  1  for  grass  land  per  acre  was  charged  from 
date  of  purchase,  but  in  the  order  above  quoted  the  assessment 
on  forest  land  was  postponed  to  beginning  of  the  sixth  year,  that 
on  grass  land  reduced  to  8  annas  per  acre  but  levied  from  date  of 
purchase.  These  orders  had  retrospective  effect.  In  making  this 
Aaction  concession  the  Government  remark  that  they  ''  fully  recognise 
m  queitSn.^  the  political  and  other  incidental  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
an  influx  of  Europeans  and  European  capital  into  India,  and  they 
would  gladly  give  every  reasonable  encouragement  to  this  move- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  grant  of  land  by  Government  entirely 
free  of  tax  would  not  make  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  tea,  or 
cinchona  a  profitable  speculation  under  certain  circumstances ; 
but  any  modification  of  the  existing  rules  which  would  render 
them  more  favourable  to  the  planter  could  not  fail,  in  some 
degree,  to  assist  him  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  at 
present  the  large  majority  of  existing  estates  are  in  a  languishing 
condition,  and  that  their  proprietors  have  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.^'  The  concession  regarding  forest  land  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  a  coffee  estate  would  be  in  full  bearing  by 
that  time.  The  free  period  was  extended  to  grass  land  taken  up 
for  tea  and  fuel  plantations  in  August  1874,  the  concession  being 
especially  intended  to  encourage  tea  planting. 

When  making  these  concessions  the  Oovemment  expressed  an 
opinion  that  ''  the  sale  of  land  on  the  Hills  by  auction  under  the 
existing  rules  presents  impediments  to  cultivation  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  remove. '^  ''Many  thousand  acres  of  land  "  they 
observed,  ''  are  still  available  with  scarcely  an  applicant,  and  this 
tends  to  show  that  precautions  against  land-jobbing  may  no  longer 
be  needed.  His  Excellency  in  Council  is  therefore  willing  to  con- 
sider whether  it  may  be  possible  to  abrogate  this  system  beyond 
certain  limits,  say,   three  to  five  miles  round  the  hill  stations^ 
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and  in  lieu  thereof  to  charge  a  very  moderate  npset  price,  which  CHAP.  Xill, 
might  be  fixed  at  different  rates  for  different  districts  of  the  Hills    PABT II. 
for  all  comers,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  assessment  and  stipula-     bbvenue 
tions    intended  to  secure  the    bona  fides  of   the  purchasers.     Hwtoby, 
Waste  lands  might  be  subjected  to  a  special  rate  and  valuation 
with  reference  to  the  standing  timber.''     The  questions   were 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  report,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner was  ordered  to  form  a  committee   consisting  of  gentle- 
men  *^  well  acquainted  with    the  condition    of    land  on  the 
Hills/'     The  committee  constituted  under  this  order  consisted  of  —appoint- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Cockerell,  Major-General  H.  R.  Morgan,  Mr.  W.  G.^^^jf^^^, 
Mclvor,  Captain  Campbell  Walker,  Mr.  W.  Cotton  Rhode,  and  inquiry  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Brace.    Their  report  and  draft  of  land  rules,  which  *^""^** 
contained   many  eminently   radical  alterations,    will  be   found, 
with  the  Board  of  Revenue's  review  thereon,  in    G.O.,  18th 
February  1876.    This  order  was  not  final,  but  in  pursuance  of   • 
the  policy  already  indicated  the  Government  directed  the  Board 
to  draw  up  another  scheme  of  rules,  abandoning  the   auction 
system,  and  '^  vesting  in  the  Commissioner  authority  to  dispose 
of  individual  applications,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue."    The  Commissioner    was  instructed  to  have  forest 
reserves  defined.  The  draft  rules  submitted  by  the  Board  ¥rill  be 
found  in  G.O.,  5th  May  1876.    The  modification  of  rules  has  been 
postponed  by  Government,  as  it  appeared  that  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  any  vital  changes  would  be  necessary. 
Meanwhile  a  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  on  forest  reserves 
and  the  completion  of  the  Nflagiri  revenue  survey  ordered  to  be 
expedited.    The  result  has  been  that  the  sale  of  forest  lands  under 
the  rules  has  been  practically  stopped. 

The  following  table  shows  the  lands  sold  under  the  rules  since 
their  introduction*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  price 
does  not  exceed  7  rupees  an  acre.  The  land  however  includes  a 
considerable  area  of  grass  land.  Good  land  may  be  obtained  from 
Badagas  for  10  rupees  an  acre,  but  inter  se  lands  are  often  trans- 
ferred for  much  less. 
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CHAP.  XIII, 
PAET  II. 

Bbtinub 
History. 


Statement  of  Lands  sold  tmder  the  Waste  Land  Bides. 


Firewood 
allotmenta. 


Year. 

Nnmber  of 
Lots. 

Total  Area 
asoertamed 
by  Survey. 

Total  Price 
realized. 

1863-64         

1864-65          

1866-66          

1866-67         

1867-68         

1868-69         

1869-70          

1870-71         

1871-72         

1872-73         

1873-74         

1874-76         

1875-76         

1876-77         

1877-78         

1878-79         

21 
22 
90 
87 
27 
2 
9 
26 
21 
18 
13 
16 
16 
18 
27 
12 

ACEE8. 

2,460 
2,283 
2,788 

832 

806 

4 

68 

246 
93 

291 

638 
1,631 

607 
1,606 
1,008 

777 

B8. 

12,934 

10,992 

4,610 

1,636 

8,700 

623 

746 

668 

2,076 

1,273 

16356 
2,028 

11,906 
7,206 
8,061 

19,491 

369 

16,373 

104,690 

Before  closing  this  section  I  would  note  that  the  Tope  Bules 
do  not  apply  to  this  district.  The  Board  suggested  their  introduc- 
tion in  1869^  but  the  proposal  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Breeks, 
as  he  feared  the  concession  might  lead  to  a  few  persons  creating 
a  monopoly.  The  Government^  however^  sanctioned  the  grant  of 
blocks  of  land,  not  exceeding  50  acres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hill  stations  for  firewood  plantations,  rent  free  for  seven 
years,  subject  to  confirmation  at  the  end  of  that  period,  if  fully 
planted  up,  at  an  assessment  of  Bupee  1  per  acre  and  grant  of 
title-deed ;  if  not  fully  planted,  to  lapse  to  Government.  The 
question  of  introducing  the  Tope  Rules  was  revived  in  1876  and 
is  still  unsettled. 
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PART   III. 

RlYINUl    SUBYBT. 

First  sorrej. — Major  OaoliterloiiT's  snrrej. — ^Sur^eyors  appointed  on  introdaction 
of  Waste  Lsad  Bales. — Special  Assistant  Oolleotor  placed  in  oharge. — ^Work 
transferred  to  Saperintendent»  BeTonne  Siurey. — Settlement  limits. — Bales  for 
oondnot  of  operations. — Sor^ej  operations  after  creation  of  Nflagiri  Commis- 
don. — Work  performed. 

Thb  first  revenue  survey,  as  disting^oislied  from  topographical/  CHAP.  XIII, 
was  carried  ont  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Ghuorow,  Collector  in  Coim-    PABT  III. 
batore,  in  or  about  1805.     I  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Sullivan     beybnue 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  purely  nominal.     In  1820  Mr.  Sullivan     Histoht. 
obtained  permission  to  have  a  rough  survey  of  the  cultivated  lands, 
but  what  the  results  of  that  survey  were  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

The  first  systematic  survey,  however,  of  the  Nilagiris  was  that  First  sorrey. 
ordered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1843.     It  was  completed 
in  1847.    It  combined,  in  a  measure,  revenue  with  topographical 
information.     It  did  not  extend  to  the  Kundas.     The  results 
are  detailed  in  Major  Ouchterlony's  '^  Geographical  and  Statis-  Major 
tical  Memoir.''    It  showed  the  area  of  the  plateau  of  the  Nilagiris  ^^^j^  ^"^  * 
proper  to  be  268,494  acres  (no  allowance  being  made  for  undula- 
tions in  the  surface) ;  23,772  acres  had  up  to  that  date  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  of  which  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  appear  to  have  been  kept  ordinarily  under  the  plough. 

The  Waste  Land  Rules  necessitated  a  fresh  and  more  detailed  Sarvejon 
survey.     This  survey,  however,  succeeded  the  introduction  of  the  J^Sod  ^UoiT 
rules,  whilst  Major  Ouchterlony*s  preceded  the  promulgation  of  the  of  WasteLand 
''  manual "  of  1849.     In  May  1862,  in  reply  to  enquiries  from  the  ^"^^ 
Collector  of  Coimbatore,  the  Government  ordered  (1)  that  one  or 
two  surveyors  should  be  sent  up  to  the  Hills  temporarily,  but  that 
the  establishment  sanctioned  for  Wainild  would  subsequently  be 
available  for  some  months  in  the  year  for  work  on  the  Hills ; 

(2)  that  parties  applying  for  land  should  specify  boundaries; 

(3)  that  hill  stations  should  embrace  lands  within  three  miles  of 
the  centre  of  Ootacamand  and  one-and-a-half  mile  of  that  of 
Coonoor  and  Eotagiri ;  (4)  that  the  Collector  should  reserve  lands 
required  for  public  purposes.  At  the  end  of  1862  the  establish- 
ment employed  on  the  Hills  consisted  of  two  surveyors  on 
Rupees  150  each.     These  surveyors  worked  under  the  supervision 

*  Mr.  Macmahon's  notes  in    1811-12  and  Captain  Ward's  memoir  of  Bxayej 
in  1820-24  will  be  fonnd  in  the  appendices. 

46 
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CHAP.  XIII, 
PART  III. 

Rbvenub 

HXBTOBT. 


Special 
ABnstant 
Collector 
placed 
in  charge. 


Work  trans- 
ferred to 
Saperinten. 
dent,  Bevenue 
Survey. 


Settlement 
limits. 


of  the  District  Engineer^  Coimbatore.  The  rules  as  finally  settled 
were  promulgated  in  1863.  The  articles  especially  relating  to 
survey,  are  (1 )  that  lots  should  not  exceed  500  acres  without,  or 
10  acres  within,  station  limits  ;  (2)  that  each  lot  should  be  compact, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  a  parallelogram — road  or  water  frontage 
not  to  exceed  half  the  depth  of  the  block ;  (3)  no  lot  to  be  sold 
until  surveyed  and  durable  marks  fixed. 

In  October  1863,  partly  with  the  view  of  expediting  the 
disposal  of  applications  for  waste  lands,  the  Special  Assistant 
Collector  was  transferred  from  Malabar.  Considerable  sales 
of  waste  lands  took  place  in  1863-64,  and  towards  the  close  of 
1864  the  Government  ordered  three  surveyors  to  work  on  the 
Nflagiris  under  the  orders  of  the  Superintendent  of  Revenue 
Survey,  Colonel  Priestly.  It  appeared  that  the  rules  had  been 
disregarded;  that  the  lots  were  not  compact,  and  included  streams 
which  should  have  been  excluded.  The  decision  as  to  the  shape, 
&c.,  of  the  land  to  be  sold  was,  before  survey,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
revenue  officers  of  the  district.  Whilst  the  Assistant  Collector 
was  in  charge  of  the  demarcation  about  7,000  acres  were  marked 
out  and  subsequently  surveyed  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  work  to 
the  Revenue  Survey  Department,  but  much  of  this  had  necessarily 
to  be  revised  in  accordance  with  the  stricter  requirements  of  this 
department.  In  some  cases  considerable  discrepancies  in  area  of 
estates  were  discovered.  In  1865,  on  the  representation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Revenue  Survey  that  the  two  surveyors  were 
unaided  by  demarcators,  draughtsmen,  or  computers,  the  Govern- 
ment sanctioned  the  employment  of  such  assistants,  but  they 
were  to  be  borne  on  the  strength  of  the  nearest  survey  party. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  Government  ordered  the 
Superintendent  of  Revenue  Survey  to  arrange  for  the  survey  of 
the  cinchona  plantations,  and  in  the  following  year  directed  that 
the  Hill  stations  should  be  mapped  on  a  large  scale,  as  many 
surveyors  being  employed  as  might  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  in  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  Subsequently  the  employ- 
ment of  a  detachment  of  No.  I  party  on  the  Hills  was  sanctioned, 
and  later  in  the  year  the  party  was  strengthened  by  the  transfer 
of  the  Wain&d  surveyors  during  the  unhealthy  season. 

In  October  of  the  following  year  the  Qt)vemment  fixed  the 
exact  limits  of  the  hill  stations  as  follows : — 


Ootacamand 
Coonoor  . . . 
K6tegiri    . . . 


3  miles  radius  from  the  Jail. 

2  do.  Gray's  Hotel. 

2  do.  the  Church. 


Rules  for 
conduct  of 
operations. 


At  the  same  time  the  Government  approved  the  following  rule 
for  preparation  of  survey  plans.     All  reserves,  whether  of  streams. 
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roads,  rights  of  way,   wood,  or  any  other  right,   to  be  clearly  CHAP.  XIII, 
shown  in  the  survey  plans  and  exhibited  in  distinctive  colour.   PART  III. 
The  Collector  to  give  survey  officers  the  necessary  information,     ketknui 
The  assessment  on  area  reserved  to  be  in  aU  cases  deducted.  History. 

Shortly  after  the  constitution  of    the  Nilagiri    Commission  g^r^^ 
Mr.  Breeks  reported  that,  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  survey  and  operations 

J  ,.  "J.    V    J    i_  •  •!_!      X        •  j.'i.i      J      J        •     after  creation 

demarcation,  it  had  been  impossible  to  issue  title-deeds,  mof^fi^^jj^ 
many  cases,  of  land  sold  under  the  rules,  and  consequently  that  CommisBion. 
no  aRsessment  had  been  levied  on  the  lands  sold.  The  demar- 
cation was  so  defective  that  he  recommended  the  transfer  of 
the  work  wholly  to  the  Survey  Department,  the  boundaries 
being  pointed  out  to  the  surveyors  by  the  Commissioner  or  his 
Assistant  in  the  presence  of  the  demarcating  clerk,  who  was  to 
remain  on  the  ground  until  the  work  was  completed  to  aid  in 
supply  of  labour  and  in  other  ways.  This  clerk  was  finally 
abolished  by  order  of  Government  in  1873.  These  proposals 
were  sanctioned  ;  the  responsibility  of  the  surveyor  extended 
little  beyond  seeing  that  the  marks  were  fixed  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  Commissioner,  on  whom  still  devolved  the  adjust- 
ments of  disputes  and  the  settlement  of  the  limits  of  blocks. 

He  at  the  same  time  recommended  the  location  of  a  small 
but  fully  constituted  party  on  the  Hills,  not  only  to  be  employed 
on  survey  of  waste  land  blocks,  but  also  in  marking  out  the  main 
lines  of  roads  and  also  outlying  estates,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  a  guide  map.  In  the  following  year  he  urged  the  matter  again, 
but  it  was  not  till  1870  that  the  sphere  of  the  department's  action 
WBS  extended  to  all  lands  under  occupation,  including  the  putta 
lands  occupied  by  the  Hill  tribes.  Prior  to  this,  with  exception  of 
occasional  special  surveys  of  estates,  such  as  those  in  Kdt^ri  Valley 
in  1869,  the  work  undertaken  was  chiefly  connected  with  waste 
land  blocks  and  the  survey  of  all  properties  in  the  Hill  stations. 
About  this  time  an  Assistant  Superintendent  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  detachment  in  place  of  a  Sub-Assistant,  and 
he  conducted  its  operations  until  the  close  of  1872  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  at  Coim- 
batore.  The  old  arrangement  was  then  reverted  to,  but  in  1876 
the  superior  officer  was  again  placed  in  immediate  charge. 

The  following  memorandum  shows  the  position  of  the  survey 
up  to  31st  March  1878  :— 

The  total  area  of  the  Nilagiris,  exclusive  of  the  Ouchterlony  ^ork 
Valley  and  the  three  amshoms  annexed  from  WainAd,  is  704*27  performea. 
square  miles.   The  area  surveyed  on  16-inch  scale  of  coffee  estates 
is  23*59  square  miles ;  waste  land  blocks,  19*33  square  miles ;  and 
puttas,  building  sites,  Government  forests,  reserves,  &c.,  278*39 
square  miles.     The  number  of  holdings  comprised  in  the  district 
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CHAP:  XIII,  )B  17^115^  the  average  area  in  acres  is  12*02^  and  the  cost  per  square 
PABT  III.  mile  of  demarcation  and  soryej^  including  registry^  is  Rupees 
Beviiiuv  1^606-14-10.  This  rate  is  based  on  cost  of  survey  of  settlements 
History.  24  inch^  as  well  as  other  tracts  16  inches  to  a  mile.  The  whole 
area  (704'27  square  miles)  has  been  topographically  surveyed  on 
2  and  4  inch  scales  at  a  cost  per  square  mile  of  Rupees  37-8-8. 
The  cost  of  revenue  survey  of  the  three  settlements — Coonoor, 
Ootacamand  and  Eotagiri — which  comprise  an  area  of  53*70 
square  miles,  is  Rupees  3,137-6-11  per  square  mile,  and  of  the 
remainder  of  revenue  survey  is  Rupees  1,225-5-6  per  square 
mile.  The  work  remaining  to  be  done  on  16-inch  scale  is  O'lO 
square  mile  fields  to  be  plotted,  21*97  square  miles  to  be  detailed, 
and  95*72  square  miles  to  be  finished ;  and  these  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  September  1879 ;  and  the  work  remaining  to  be 
done  on  2  and  4  inch  scales  is  81*42  square  miles  to  be  plotted, 
122*22  square  miles  to  be  detailed,  and  249*50  to  be  finished,  and 
these  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  December  1879,  except- 
ing the  Malabar  boundary,  which  remains  undecided. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


REVENUE  ADMINI8TEATI0N. 


Revenixe  powers  of  the  Commiarioner  and  his  Assistant. — Deputy  Tahsildars. — 
Rerenne  Inspectors. — Maniyagar  and  Kamams. — Hiikamiift ma. — South-East 
Wainid.— Local  Funds.— Pound  Fund. 

Undbr  Act  I  of  1868  the   Commissioner  of  the  Nilagiris  is  CHAF.  Xiv. 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a  Collector  devolving  upon  that     r^^^jb 
official  by  any  Act  or  Begulation^  and  is  the  head  of  the  revenue  Admotirtra- 
administration.    The  Assistant  Commissioner  is  invested  also  with       "^^^ 
similar  revenue  powers^  but  an  appeal  against  his  decisions  lies  to  Revenue 
the  Commissioner  in  his  capacity  of  Collector.     The  district  is  not,  ^^^ig^oner 
as  far  as  the  Commissioner  and  his  Assistant  are  concerned,  split  and  the 
up    into  divisions,  but  their  authority  is  conterminous,  with  oommiMioner. 
the  exception  of  the  treasury,  ^  which  is  practically  in  charge  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner.    The  revenue  administration  rests 
almost  solely  with  the   Commissioner   and  has  the  following 
establishment : — 

Per  Mensem, 
its. 

Sheristadar  and  General  Manager       200 

Account  Department  (3  Clerks)  765 

English  Correspondence  Department  (3  Clerks)  165 

1  Duffadar,  14  Peons,  1  Maialchy,  1  Sweeper 

and  1  Toty.               143 

Vernacular  Department  (4  Clerks)     105 

2  Deputy  Tahsildars  and  dieir  establishment  ...  305 

3  Revenue  Inspectors 85 

Temporary — 

1  Malayalam  Clerk       • 50 

2  License  Tax  Clerks 40 


^  The  Madras  Bank  is  praoticaHy  the  treMory.  At  the  GommiflBi<mer's  Office 
are  kept  the  aoooimts  of  the  district,  all  moneys  being  receiyed  direotlj  by  the 
Bank  supported  by  a  chellan  or  receipt  from  the  Commissioner  or  his  Assistant. 
In  the  same  way  disbursements  are  made  directly  by  the  Bank  on  the 
anthorisation  of  the  Commissioner  or  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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Rbvinub 
Adminibtra 

TXON. 


Deputy 
Tahsildan. 


CHAP.  XIV.  The  Commissioner  is  aided  in  the  administration  by  two  Deputy 
Tahsildars — one  stationed  at  Coonoor,  the  other  at  G6dal6r.  The 
revenue  jurisdiction  of  the  former  is  conterminous  with  the 
magisterial  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Wellington ; 
that  of  the  latter  extends  over  South- East  Wain&d.  The  Deputy 
Tahsildar  of  Coonoor  draws  a  salary  of  Rupees  65  monthly.  His 
principal  duties  relate  to  inspection  of  waste  land  applications  and 
reporting  on  petitions  referred  to  him  by  the  Commissioner.  He  is 
ex'officio  stamp- ven^pr  and  Money  Order  Agent.  He  has  no  sub- 
treasury  properly  so  called^  as  all  collections  are  transmitted  to 
head-quarters  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  revenue  establish- 
ment of  the  Deputy  Tahsildar^  G6dalur^  consists  of — 


2  Gamastahs,  each  at 
1  Revenue  Inspector  at 
Peons,  Ac.  ... 


R8. 

20 
30 
3d 


Revenae 
lospecton. 


His  establishment  as  District  Munsif  costs  65  rupees  monthly. 

There  are  two  Revenue  Inspectors  on  the  Nilagiris.  One  works 
immediately  under  the  Commissioner  in  the  T6dandd  and 
Kdndas^  the  other  under  the  Sub-Magistrate  of  Coonoor.  There 
is  one  Revenue  Inspector  in  South- East  Wain&d. 

Maniyagar  There   are  four  head    Maniyagar    with   colleagues^  and  six 

and  Kaniams.  EAmams,  one  of  each  of  the  former  officials  being  in  charge  of  the 
great  ndds — the  M6kan4d^  the  P^rangan&d^  Todan&d  and  Kdnda- 
n&d.  There  are  also  Maniyagar  or  headmen  for  Ootacamand^ 
Coonoor,  Segur,  and  for  the  villages  below  the  gh&ts  and  on  the 
slopes  ;  and  also  inferior  Maniyagar  for  the  hamlets  on  the  plateau. 
The  Maniyagar,  except  in  Ootacamand,  are  hereditary  officials,  the 
nearest  male  relation  succeeding,  provided  he  is  considered  by  the 
Revenue  authorities  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  perform 
the  duties  of  head  of  the  village.  These  Maniyagar  possess 
great  power  and  influence  in  their  respective  ndds,  though  only 
those  of  Ootacam&nd,  Coonoor,  and  K6tagiri  as  yet  hold  reguk^ 
court  for  the  disposal  of  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases  under  the 
Regulations.  They,  with  the  exception  of  the  Maniyagar  of 
Ootacamand,  belong  to  the  Badaga  race,  and  are  practically  the 
chiefs  of  the  territory  under  their  charge.  They  are  wealthy  and 
are  generally  much  respected  by  the  villagers  within  their 
divisions.  The  Eamams  on  the  other  hand  are  essentially  Govern- 
ment nominees,  this  office  not  as  yet  having  become  hereditary, 
though  the  tendency  is  in  this  direction.  There  are  six  of  these 
officials  :  two  for  T<idandd,  one  for  each  of  the  other  three  n&ds, 
and  one  for  Segur.  Their  pay  and  income  appear  in  the  following 
statement : — 
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Staiement  of  VUlctge  Servofits. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Division. 

Number  of  Head  and  Sub. 
Mani/agar. 

Inam 

u 

Fees 
in  Money. 

Extent. 

Assess- 
ment. 

r 

TtSdaaid.  ■ 

M^kanid.  | 

P^ranga. 
Did. 

Etinda  ...  < 

1 

8eg€r 
Bide. 

Mnxmaaiid  I 

Chenun- 
k<$d. 

r 

NambaU- 
kdd. 

1 

8  Head     Maniyagar 

2  Joint  Manijagar. 
1  Ooty  Maniyagar 
11  Sub-Maniyagar 

5  Thundals 

8  Head  Maniyagar 

6  Sub-Maniyagar 

1  Kamain 

2  Thnudals 

4  Head     Maniyagar 
1  Joint  Maniyagar. 
14  Sub-Maniyagar 

1  Kamam 
10  Thundals 

8  Head  Maniyagar 
1  Sub-Maniyagar 
1  Kamam 
8  ThundaJs 

1  Maniyagar 

1  Kamam 

2  Thundals 

1  Adioarry 
1  Menon  or  Kamam 
1  A  eon       •  •  •         ... 
1  Adioarry 

1  Peon       

1  Adioarry 

1  Menon  or  Kamam 

2  Peons     

Total 

and 

•  *  • 

•  •  • 

I  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

and 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  *  ■ 

•• 
• « • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • » 

•  •  • 

••• 

ACRBS. 

252 

95 
87 

CBNTS. 

98 

26 

46. 

BS.     A. 

144    1 

85    8 
84    5 

p. 
8 

0 
7 

BS.  A.  p. 

•  •  ■ 

12    0    0 

485 

92 

128 

65 
42 
24 

218  15 
51  15 
68    7 

8 
8 
9 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

651 

81 

884    6 

8 

•  •  • 

264 
22 
45 
84 

81 
74 
86 
89 

180    2    4 

9    7    0 

85    8  10 

18    8    7 

•  *  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  ■  • 

867 

80 

188    5 

9 

•  •  « 

249 

62 
87 
61 

89 

57 
89 
14 

186  11 

25    7 
58    7 
27    0 

8 

5 
7 
6 

■  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

461 

49 

242  10 

9 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •ft 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

•  ■  a 
■  •• 

84    0    0 

8    0    0 

40    0    0 

18    0    0 

■  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

150    0    0 

10 
19 
18 

45 
11 
88 

94 

11     2 

16    7 

9    8 

8 
1 
9 

• «  • 
■  •  • 
•  •  • 

48 

86  18 

6 

•  •  « 

•  •  I 

68    0    0 
72    0    0 
60    0    0 
51    0    0 
60    0    0 
68    0    0 
78    0    0 
120    0    0 

•  •  • 

• «  • 

•  I  ■ 

561    0    0 

Bbvbnub 
Admikistba- 

TION. 


In  tlie  chapter  on  the  revenue  history  the  position  of  the  ryots  Hnkamn&mt< 
on  the  plateau  in  regard  to  their  lands  has  been  explained.     The 
result  of  their  peculiar  position  in  relation  thereto  is,  that  practi- 
cally the  ryotwari  system  with  its  privileges  and  incnmbrances  is 
in  abeyance.    Lands  are  seldom  given  on  darkhast^  and  may  not  so 
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CHAP.  XIV.  te  given  except  nnder  the  operation  of  the  final  rale  of  the  Waste 

BiTKNui     Land  Roles.    This  remark^   however,  only  applies  to  the  plateau 

ADMiirisTBA.  and  slopes,  the  system  prevailing  in  the  Mnsnagudi  tract  north  of 

L      the  Nilagiris  being  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  North  Coimba- 

tore.    Lands  in  this  tract  are  still  granted  on  darkhast,  and  the 
ryots'  privileges  and  duties  in  regard  to  their  holdings  are  those 
ordinarily  prevailing,  and  need  not  here  be  detailed. 
Method  of  The  lyen  land-revenue  is  collected  thronghoat  the  district  in 

uid^'^Siiii*  «i^  ^^^  ^^  instalments  as  follows :— 

in  the 

plateftu,  in  ^^* 

Uosnagndi  November  2 

nnd  in  South-                              TW>AAynYwt*  9 

EMtWainid.  rw5emDer  ^ 

January  .•.         •..         ...         ,.,     4 

Febmary  ..         ...         ...         ...     4 

jiarcn    ...         ...         .,.         ...         ,,,     ^ 

A.pni  ...  ••!  ...  ...  «aa  £ 

Total  ...  16 

It  is  collected  through  the  medium  of  the  Head  and  Sub- 
Maniyagar.  A  register  of  plantation  lands  and  houses  and  lands 
paying  quit-rent  is  maintained  at  the  Commissioner's  Office. 

Sontl^^t  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  manual  to  discuss  the 
revenue  system  prevailing  in  South-East  Wainad,  which  generally 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Malayalam  Districts. 

Local  Funds.  The  management  of  the  funds  raised  under  Act  IV  of  1871 
devolves  upon  a  Board,  of  which  the  Commissioner  is  ex-ojfficio 
President  constituted  under  that  Act.  The  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner acts  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Board,  a  non-official  being 
ordinarily  Vice-President.  All  public  communications,  bungalows, 
and  chattrams  are  vested  in  the  Board.  Its  income  is  derived 
from  land  cess,  levied  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  in  the  rupee,  tolls, 
and  other  petty  sources.  The  house-tax  is  not  levied.  The  roads 
are  tolled  at  maximum  rates,  and  there  is  at  least  one  toll-bar  on 
each  of  the  important  lines.  Owing  to  the  limited  income  of  the 
Board,  as  shown  elsewhere,  its  sphere  of  action  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  supervision  of  the  communications  of  the  district, 
of  vaccination,  and  of  the  bungalows  and  chattrams.  It  has  as 
yet  done  little  for  the  education  of  the  people  or  for  the  sanitation 
of  their  villages,  or  for  the  health  administration  generally.  The 
income  of  the  Board  is  hardly  sufficient  for  maintaining  existing 
lines  of  communication  in  ordinary  repair,  and  consequently  it  has 
to  depend  upon  Government  for  grants-in-aid  from  Provincial 
Funds  for  all  new  works  or  exceptional  repairs.  The  Board, 
however,   performs  a  useful  function  in  bringing  the  leading 
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planters  together  to  discuss  matters  appertaining  to  the  wel&re  of  CHAP.  xiY. 
the  district  within  the  scope  of    the  Act,  and  also  in  giving  the     ^^'^^^ 
Commissioner  a  defined  position  with  regard  to  the  works,  health,  Administra- 
and  education  administration  of  the  district.  ^'^^' 

The   administration  of  this  fund  is  by  law  entrusted  to  the  CatUe  Pound 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  his  capacity  of  District  Magistrate.    ^  ' 
There  are  few  cattle  pounds  in  the  district.     A  moiety  of  the 
surplus  receipts,   if  any,  is   credited  to   Government  for  the 
Saidapet    agricultural  scheme,    the   other  moiety  to  Local  or 
Municipal  funds. 


47 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


HEADS  OF  BBVENUE  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 


<a)  IMPBBIAL.— (b)  PROVINCIAL.— (e)  LOCAL. 


(a)  Ikpbrial. 

Land  ReTenae. — Exoifle  im  Spirita  and  Malt  Liqnon. — Stampc. — ForeBtfl. — 

IfiaoeUaiieoiia. 

CHAP.  XV.  Ths  area  uf  the  Nilagiris  proper,  and  the  extent  of  land,  and 
Hbads  of    ^^  distribution  in  each  ndd^  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II.     In 
Rbysn UB  Airp  Fasli  ^  1285    there  were    4,108  puttas;  this    would    give  the 
average  ryot's  holding  under  ordinary  tenure  at  about  14  acres. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  extent  and  the  land  revenue 
assessment  in  that  fasli.  It  includes  lands  held  under  all 
tenures  :— 


SXPBNDITUBB. 

Land 
Barenme. 


Extent. 


ABBOBBment. 


Dry 

Wet« 
MiBoellaneoaB 


• • •  • •• 


Total ... 


AcaxB. 
79,908 


79,902 


46,020 

90 

9^7 


66,877 


'  ThiB  faali  ia  taken,  bb  in  the  sabsequent  faali  the  aoconnte  of  Soatk- 
EaBt  Wainid  are  inolnded.  With  Sonth-East  Wainid  the  nnmber  of  pnttae  in  Faeli 
1287  waB  6,850.  The  total  holdings  of  the  district  as  now  oonstitated  amonnt  to 
^,496,  assessed  at  66^610  rapees.  Of  this  figore  18,660  acres  appertain  to  Sonth- 
East  Wainid,  aBseesed  at  26,123  rupees.  The  area  in  Sonth-Bast  Wainid  repre- 
sents  only  that  assessed  and  enltiyated.  The  exact  area  of  each  holding  is  not 
«Boertainable  under  the  rerenne  system  in  fozce  in  Malabar.  The  areas  may  be 
-classified  as  foIlowB : — 


lyen 


CKflagiris 

I  Sonth-East  Wainid 


Phmtation.(JJ5g;^^^- 


ACBXB. 

60,088 
4,428 

19,918 
9,122 


98,496 

'  There  are  no  irrigation  tanks  in  the  district ;  the  area  entered  as  w»t 
is  watered  by  jungle  streams.    Then  are  2,268  acres 
East  Wainid. 


as  wet  in  South- 
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The  principal  items  under  Miscellaneous  are  proceeds  of  waste  CHAP.  XV. 
land    sales,    Snpees   8,500,     and   quit-rent  on  house  property,,    Hbadb  or 
Rupees  5^061.     Excluding  this  item  the  average  ordinary  land  Bkybnub  and 
revenue  for  the  tenfaslis  ending  1284  was  Rupees  26,755;  that  of  B^^»^»*- 
Fasli  1285  was  Rupees  37,984.    The  increase  is  due  to  lands  sold, 
and  lands  in  excess  of  register  areas  discovered  by  the  Revenue 
Survey.     The  figure  Rupees  37,984  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Liands  held  by  hill-people 
Liands  held  for  plantations,  &c. 


••• 


•  ■  • 


••• 


BS. 

20,561 
17,373 


The  small  revenue  derived  from  plantations  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  extent  of  the  land  sold  under  the  Waste  Land 
Rules  had  not  as  yet  passed  out  of  the  initial  period  of  free 
tenure  ;  the  drawback  on  this  account  in  this  fasli  was  Rupees 
8,014. 

The   system  of  abk&ri  in  force  in  the  district  is  the  excise,  Bzcise  on 
supersecUng  that  of  sale  by  auction  under  which   the  monopoly  »P»"*»  •nd 
was   worked  until  June  1875,    In  Fasli  1285,32,000  Imperial"^     ^''°"* 
gallons  of  spirits  of  various  strengths  were  excised,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  87,000  rupees.     An  excise  ^  of  4  annas  per  Imperial 
gallon  is  levied  on  beer,  yielding  a  revenue  in  Fasli  1285  of 
18,994  rupees  on  79,880  gallons  excised.     Licenses  of  the  sale  of 
liquor  yielded  990  rupees. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps  was —  stampi. 


Non-judicial  stamps 
Coui't  fees 


••• 


KS. 

7,696 
14,525 


Particulars  of  receipts  under  Forests  will  be  found  in  Chapter  Foresta. 
XXVI. 

The  most  important  items  under  Miscellaneous  are  the  receipts  Hiscellane- 
from  the  Chinchona  plantations  and  from  the  Qovemntent  gardens.  ^^' 

Roughly  the  total  revenue  and  charges  of  the  Nilagiris  proper  Total  revenue 
debitable  to  Imperial,  excluding  chinchona,  may  be  set  at  Rupees  *^*  charges. 
1,60,000  and  2,00,000  respectively,  viz.  :— 

RS. 


Land  Reveaue 

30,000 

Forests       ... 

46,000 

Minor  Departments 

16,000 

Law  and  Justice 

42,500 

Ecclesiastical        

•                  •  •  •                  I 

81,500 

Medical      ...         ...          .« 

33,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,000 
2,00,000 

'  The  excise  has  since  this  been  rednoed  to  1  anna  per  gallon  for  below  6  per 
cent.  aloohoUo  strength. 
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CHAP.  XV.  (6)  Pbovihcul. 

Hbaos  of         jaiU.-  BegUtraiioiL— Police.— XedicaL-  Printing.—KiacelUuieoiiB  Cbaxges. 

ExpgMpmjM.  rj^Q  receipts  from  jails  amoimt  to  about  Sapees  1^00  annually^ 
Rerennes.  being  the  proceeds  mainly  of  jail  manufactures.  The  particulars  of 
registration  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVI.  A  sum^  chiefly  fines, 
is  credited  annually  under  Police.  A  sum  of  Rupees  900  is  received 
under  Medical,  being  grants  of  Rupees  500  and  400  respectively 
by  the  Ootacamand  and  Goonoor  Municipalities  towards  the  local 
Government  dispensaries.  A  contribution  of  half  per  cent,  on 
income  is  also  paid  by  the  Municipalities  on  account  of  the  Madras 
Medical  College.  About  Rupees  100  is  realized  annually  from 
subscriptions  to  the  District  Gazette.  Roughly  the  total  revenues 
of  the  district  under  Provincial  may  be  set  at  Rupees  4,000, 
including  miscellaneous  items. 

Chai-gM.  The  charges  may  be  estimated  approximately  at  Rupees  66^000» 

viz. : — 


•I  ails             ...  •••  •••         •..         •■•  ^^,uuu 

Registration  ...  •••         ...         ...  1,000 

Police           ...  ...  •••         ...         •••  27,000 

Medical         ...  ...  •••         ...         .••  6,000 

Printing        ...  ...  •«.         ...         ...  3,000 

Minor  Establishments         1,500 

Office  rent     ...  ...  ...         ...         ...  1,500 

Miscellaneous  4,000 


66,000 


(c)  Local. 

Local  Fands~Aci  IV  of  1871~Poimd  Fund—Village  Seirice  Fond— Endow- 
ment Fond — Hnnicipal  Funds. 

Local  Fnnds.  The  revenue  of  the  Local  Fund  Board  in  the  Nilagiris  proper 
may  be  estimated  at  Rupees  35^000,  of  which  approximately 
Rupees  30^000  arc  derived  from  tolls  and  Rupees  2,500  from 
land-cess  at  one  anna  in  the  rupee  on  assessment.  The  receipts 
from  the  Cattle  Pounds  amount  to  about  1,200  rupees  annually 
against  charges  1,000  rupees.  The  receipts  of  the  Village  Service 
Fund  amount  to  Rupees  162  against  charges  of  the  same  amount. 
The  amount  is  received  from  Government.  There  is  practically  no 
Endowment  Fund.  Rupees  120  is,  however,  received  from  Govern- 
ment and  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Brahmins'  Chuttrum 
in  Ootacamand.  For  particulars  of  the  Municipal  Funds  see 
Chapter  XVII. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


CBIMTNAL  AND  CIVIL  JUSTICE  AND  REGISTRATION. 


Constitation  by  Act  I  of  1868.— Sessions  Jndge  and  MagiBtrates— jurisdiction. 
— ^Benches  of  Magistrates — statement  of  operations. — Civil  Courts — statement  of 
operations, — Village  Munsifs— appeals  to  the  Higb  Court. — Cost  of  Law  and 
Justice. — Registration— operations. 

In   a    previous  chapter  I  have  traced  briefly  the  arrangements  cHAP.  XVI. 
whicli   existed  on  the  platean  for  the  administration  of  jastice  qj^^^J][^  ^j,^^ 
p^nerally^  as  well  as  of  revenue^  until  the  present  constitution  of       Citil 
the    district  was  elaborated  and  then  fixed  by  Act  I  of  1868  J^^^^s,  Ac. 
(Madras). 

By  this  Act  the  chief  criminal  and  civil  powers  are   vested  Constitution 
in    the  Commissioner  of  the  district^  whilst  the  chief  magisterial  ige^.^ 
power  is  entrusted  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner^   the  latter 
officer  being  aided  in  the  magisterial  administration  by  two  Joint 
Magistrates^   viz.,  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Ootacamand  and  the  Criminal 
Joint  Magistrate  of  Wellington  and  Coonoor,  the  Sub-Magis-  ^^^^^^i 
trates  stationed    at   Coonoor  and  in  the  South-East  Waindd,  jurisdiction, 
and  three  benches  of  Honorary  or  Special  Magistrates  at  Ootaca* 
mandy  K6tagiri  and  Giidal4r.    A  bench  was  created  in  Coonoor, 
but  it  ceased  to  exist  at  the  end  of  1876.      The  appointments  of 
Joint    and  Sub-Magistrates    are   not  specially   referred    to  in 
Act  I  of  1868,  but  this  Act  provides  that  Government  may  invest 
any  one  residing  on  the  Hills  with  any    or  all   powers  of  a 
Magistrate. 

The  Commissioner,  in  his  capacity  of  Sessions  Judge,  holds 
a  sessions  ordinarily  once  a  month  at  Ootacamand.  The  system 
of  trial  by  jury  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  that  of  assessors 
still  prevailing.  The  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  Magistrate  of 
the  district,  has  no  special  territorial  charge,  but  he  directly 
supervises  the  work  of  the  Sab-Magistrates  of  Coonoor  and 
of  the  South-East  Wain&d,  disposes  of  criminal  appeals  from 
these  functionaries,  and  frequently  presides  at  the  sessions  of  the 
benches  at  Kotagiri  and  in  South-East  Waiu&d.  The  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Ootacamand  exercises  the  full  powers  of  a  Magis- 
trate, and  is  also  President  of  the  Ootacamand  bench  of  Magis- 
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CHAP.  X7I.  trates.     His    territorial  jurisdiction  is  as  follows :  Local  limits 

Criminal  and  i^^claded  in  the  tracts  known  as  Seg&r,  Kundas,  Todan&d  (except- 

Civil       ing    the    Oachterlony  Valley,  the   Ossington   Estate,   and   the 

^I!!!^    '  Government  plantations  at  Neduwattam),  and  so  much  of  Ootaca- 

mand  as  lies  within  the  Todandd. 

The  Joint  Magistrate  of  Wellington,  who  possesses  fall  magis- 
terial powers,  is  also  Magistrate  of  the  Military  Cantonment 
at  that  station.  His  territorial  jorisdiction  is  as  follows :  the 
local  limits  included  in  the  tracts  known  as  P^ranganid  and 
M^kanid,  excepting  such  portion  of  the  latter  as  lies  within  the 
settlement  of  Ootacamand.  He  also  presides  occasionally  at  the 
sessions  of  the  benches  of  Honorary  Magistrates  at  K6tagiri. 

The  Sub-Mag^trates  of  Coonoor  and  the  South-East  Wain&d 
possess  second-class  powers  only.  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sub-Magistrate  of  66dal6r  comprises  the  local  limits  included 
in  the  three  amshoms  (Cheramkod^  Munnan&d  and  Nambalak6d) 
of  South-East  Waindd,  the  Ouchterlony  Valley,  the  Grovemment 
plantations  at  Neduwattam  and  the  Ossington  Estate. 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Coonoor  Sub-Magistrate  is 
conterminous  with  that  of  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Wellington. 

Honoruy  The  bench  of  Magistrates  at  Ootacamand  was  constituted   in 

Magistrate.  1876  under  the  orders  of  Government,  dated  16th  February  1876, 
No.  878,  Judicial  Department.  The  bench,  however,  at  present 
rarely  meets.  The  bench  has  first-class  powers,  with  power  to 
try  summarily  all  offences  mentioned  in  Section  222^  Criminal 
Procedure  Code.  The  benches  of  Magistrates  in  the  South-East 
Wain&d  and  Kotagiri  were  constituted  under  the  orders  of 
Government,  dated  26th  April  1878,  No.  876.  They  consist  of 
planters,  and  were  especially  constituted  to  aid  the  State  in 
dealing  more  speedily  and  effectively  with  breaches  of  labor 
contracts  and  other  offences  which  more  or  less  impede  or 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  planting  industry.  Their  powers  are 
as  follows :  First-class  magisterial  powers,  provided  that  the 
Honorary  Magistrate  is  a  member  of  the  bench  and  takes  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  power,  under  Section  224  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code,  to  try  summarily  all  the  offences  mentioned 
in  Section  222  of  the  said  Code,  when  the  bench  is  presided  over 
by  a  Magistrate  of  the  first  class* 

— ttatement       From  the  returns  of  1878  it  appears  that  the  following  work 
of  operatioiiB.  was    performed   by    each    of    the    Magisterial    Courts   above 
described :— 
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Courts. 

Trials. 

PreUmi- 

narj 
Inqniries. 

Appeals. 

Suits  imtituied. 

Judicial  Commissioiier          

Assistant         do.                   

Joint  Magistrate,  Ootaoamand        

Cantoiiinent  Magistrate,  WeUington 

AH  Sub-Hagistrates              

11 

18 

667 

608 

1218 

•  •  • 
1 

» 

6 

••• 

8 

« •  ■ 

•  •  « 

•  •  i 

•  •  • 

8uiU  disposed  Ctf. 

Judicial  Commissioner          

Assistant         do.                   

Joint  Magistrate,  Ootaoamand        

Cantonment  Magistrate^  Wellington 

All  Snb-MagiBtrates              

11 

18 

666 

608 

>818 

•  •  • 
1 
8 
6 

•.» 

7 

•  •  • 
••• 
... 

CHAP.  XVI. 


Criminal  and 
Civil 

JUSTTCB,  Ac. 


In  his  civil  capacity  the  CommisBioner  poesesses  the  powers  of  Ciril  Courts. 
a  Civil  Judge,  and  of  a  Subordinate  Judge  in  civil  suits,  and, 
tinder  Act  XYIII  of  1868,  of  a  Small  Cause  Court  Judge ;  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  those  of  a  District  Munsif  and  of  a  Small 
Cause  Court  Judge  under  the  Act  above  quoted.  As  District  Mun- 
sif his  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  suits  not  exceeding  Bupees  2,500 
in  value.  The  Small  Cause  Court  of  the  Nllagiris  is  constituted 
under  the  special  Act  referred  tiO  above,  which  empowers  the 
Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  to  exercise  severally 
or  jointly  jurisdiction  under  Act  XI  of  1865.  The  Assistant 
Commissioner,  as  junior  Judge,  may  refer  any  case,  on  application 
or  otherwise,  to  a  bench  consisting  of  himself  and  the  Commis- 
sioner as  senior  Judge ;  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner  prevails.  The  Cantonment  Magistrate  of 
Wellington,  under  Act  I  of  1866,  possesses  Small  Cause  Court 
powers,  his  jurisdiction  extending  to  suits  in  value  Bupees  400. 

The  Sub-Magistrate  in  the  South-East  Wain&d  also  possesses 
civil  jurisdiction  to  the  following  limits :  Bopees  50  as  Small 
Cause  Court  Judge,  and  Bupees  2,500  as  Munsif. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  work  performed  by  each  of  ~^p«rations. 
these  Courts  in  1878  : — 


*  E6tagiri  Benoh       

•  •  • 

•  >• 

07 

Wainid     do 

<  •  • 

••• 

186 

Salaried  Snb-Magistrates 

••  • 

« •  • 

16 
218 

'  Ootacamand  Bench 

1  •  • 

••  • 

1    Old  case. 

Kdtagiri           do. 

t  ■  • 

•  •  • 

66 

Wainid            do. 

•  •  • 

••  t 

186 

Salaried  Bnb-Magistrates 

•>• 

••  • 

16 

218 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Criminal  and 
Civil 

JUBTtCI,  Ac. 

Conrte. 

Ordi. 
nary 
Suite. 

fimaU 
Cause. 

Appeals. 

Inttituted, 
Jndioial  Gomxnissioiier           

Gddid^  Mnnaif           

Ditpos^d  of. 

Judicial  Commiaiioner           

ABsifltant        do.          ...         

GKtdaltir  MnnBif           

8 
51 
80 

6 
52 
82 

•  •  • 

211 
16 

•  •  • 

188 
18 

12 

•  •• 

fl  •  ■ 

11 

••  • 
1 . . 

Mauiyagar. 


Three  of  the  Maniyagar^  yiz.,  those  having  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Ootacamand^  Goonoor^  and  Kotagiri,  perform  the  func- 
tions of  Village  Munsifs  under  Regulation  IV  of  1816.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  returns  the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  by  each 
was  as  follows  :— 

No.  of  Cases 
disposed  of. 

Ootacamand  ...         138 

Coonoor         ...         .••         ...         •••         ...         110 
Kdtagin        ...         ...         ...         ...        ...  45 

29^ 


Only  four  appeals  from  the  District  Court  were  preferred  to 

High  Court  in  1878  and  one  second  appeal. 
Cost  of  Law       The  cost    of  the    administration  of  law   and  justice  in  the 
and  Justice,    ^jjgtrict  (exclusive  of  South-East  Waindd)  is  approximately  42,000 

rupees,  distributed  as  follows : — 


Half  salaries  of  Commissioner  and 
Assistant  Commissioner ... 

Court  Establishment  

Process  Service  Establishment     ... 
Contingencies 


••• 


Joint  Magistrate,  Ootacamand 
Contingencies 

Joint  Magistrate,  WeUington 

Establishment         

Contingencies 

Process  Service  Establishment 


•.. 


RS. 

8,230 

960 
300 

10,558 
500 

8,400 

1,104 

600 

250 


BS. 


20,890 


11,058 


10,254 


42,202 
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To  this  slioald  be  added  about  Rupees  500^  a  moiety  of  tbe  CHAP.  XTl 
charges  of  the  Sub-Magistrate  at  Coonoor,  the  total  charge  ^or  q^^^^^^^^^j^^ 
"which  is  now  debited  to  Land  Bevenue.     Half  the  salary  of  the       Citil 
Commissioner  and  his  Assistant  is  debited  to  Law  and  Justice    ^^^'^'' 
under  the  orders  of  Grovemment.     The  salary  of  the  Joint  Magis- 
trate of  Ootacamand  is  not  consolidated,  but  depends  upon  the 
military  rank  of  the  officer.     That  above  entered  is  the   Staff 
Corps  pay  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  pliis  a  special  allowance  of 
Rupees  70.    The  salary  of  the  Joint  Magistrate,  Wellington,  is 
consolidated  and  fixed  at  Rupees  700  a  month. 

Taking  the  population  of  the  district,  exclusive  of  South-East 
Wain&d,  at  60,000  souls,  the  cost  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
administration  is  rather  less  than  12  annas  per  head.  About 
one-fourth  this  cost  is  probably  covered  by  the  sale  of  judicial 
stamps. 

The  Nilagiris  was  constituted  a  registration  district  in  1869.  Begistratioiu 
The  Registrar  was  appointed  in  that  year.  His  jurisdiction  is 
limited  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  under  Act  I  of 
1868.  There  is  a  Sub-Begistry  Office  at  G&dallir.  The  Regis- 
trar's  Office  adjoins  the  Court  House,  Ootacamand.  At  the 
head  office  documents  in  Tamil  and  English,  in  original,  will  be 
admitted  for  registration ;  at  the  sub-office,  G&daldr,  in  English, 
Tamil  and  Malayalam. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  operations  of  the  depart-  —statement 
ment  on  the  Nilagiris  in  1876-77  and  1877-78 :—  "'        ""' 


of  operations. 


1876.77. 


1877-78. 


Fees  realised  on  registration  ... 
Reoeipts  other  than  fees 

Total  ... 

B  zpendi  tare      ...         ...        ... 

Aggregate    yalne  of   property 
iransfened  by  doooments. 

Total  nnmber  of  documents   • . . 


1S8 


1,127 


1,097 
9,16,180 

NO. 

412 


AS, 

1,482 
464 


1,946 


1,274 
12,66,007 

NO. 

671 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

MUNICIPALITIES  AND  STATIONS. 


The  four  SettlemeiitB. — Description  of  Ootaeamand—VKA  and  population — limits  of 
the  Mmiicipality— elevation — ^Municipal  Commission — ^receipts  and  ezpenditore — 
sanitation— market — ^public  buildings— the  gardens — ^hotels— rents— early  sketch, 
— CooHoor — description — area— municipal  limits — elevation — Muddpal  Gommis. 
sion- receipts  and  ezpenditnre— public  bnildings— population— hotels  andxBnts. — 
Vr#tftfi>^<M»— description,  &c.— Zi^to^rtri— <lesoription. 


CHAP.  XVII.  Thxri  are  on  tlie  Hills  four  stations — Ootacamand^  situated  on 

MuwiciPALi-  *^®  tiglier  plateau  or  M^ad  ;  Goonoor^  to  the  south-east,  at  the 

Tiis  AND     head  of  a  great  pass  or  gorge^  the  upper  portion  of  which  faces 

Statiowb.     ^^ards  the  town  of  Coimbatore ;  Wellington,  at  a  short  distance 

The  fonr        to  the  north  of  Coonoor,  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  one  of  the 

M^wn^ts     *^^  great  valleys  which  bifurcate  from  near  the  head  of  the 

«r  townships.  Coonoor  pass ;  and  K6tagiri,  lying  some  ten  miles  to  the  north 

of  Coonoor,  on  the  ridge  of  the  gh&ts.     Ootacamaud  and  Coonoor 

are  Municipalities;  Wellington  is  a  Military  Cantonment;  E6ta- 

giri  is  still  a  straggling  settlement  with  no  separate  corporate 

existence. 

OoTACAMAND.      Ootacamaud,  the   chief  town   of  the  district,    occupies  the 

western  slopes  of  the  Doddabetta  mountain  range ;  the  town  proper 

lies  within  the  basin  formed  by  two  spurs  of  this  mountain,  the 

highest  point  of  the  southern  being  Elk  Hill,  of  the  northern 

the  Club  Hill.     These  spur-ranges,  like  the  western  slopes  of 

Doddabetta  itself,  are  broken  into  somewhat  deep  and  rocky, 

though  open,  valleys,  which  in    early  days    were  filled  with 

beautiful  forests.     The  ranges  constituting  the  northern   and 

southern  shoulders  of    the   town  lose  their  rougher  features 

towards  the  west  and  gradually  pass  into  rolling  downs,  which 

stretch  away  for  miles  to  the  E&ndas  and  form  a  splendid 

riding  country,  with  here  and  there  a  swamp  or  wood  in  the 

hollows  from  which  spring  innumerable  streams.     Owing  to  its 

peculiar  natural  features,  Ootacamand  is  much  exposed  to  the 

westerly  winds,  but  is  well  protected  upon  the  north  and  east. 

The  bottom  of  the  Ootacamand  basin  has  been  converted  into 

a  lake  some  two  miles  in  length  and  one-third  mile  in  width,  by 

throwing  a  dam  across  the  main  stream  at  a  narrow  pass  where  it 

issues  from  the  central  valley.    This  lake  is  divided  into  two 
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waters  by  means  of  a  causeway  and  bridge  known  as  the  "  Willow  CHAP.  XVIT. 
Bund,*'  from  the  Indian  willows  which  line  its  banks.   It  is  situated  -iixjmciFAu* 
towards  the  upper  or  eastern  portion  of  the  lake  and  is  the     Tijfes  and 
means  of  communication  between  the  north-west  and  south-     8*a"<^*»- 
west  portions  of  the  town.     The  western  lake  is  sinuous  in  form 
with  grassy  headlands  and  reedy  bays.     Upon  the  hills  which 
surround  it^  more  or  less  concealed  by  woods  of  eucalyptus, 
acacia^   cypress^   and  pine^   stand  some   of  the  finest    private 
residences  in  the  town  ;  whilst  on  a  picturesque  foreland  of  its 
southern  bank  stands  the  new  Church  of  St.  Thomas^  a  gothic 
edifice^  and    opposite  to  it^    on  the  north  bank,  though  at   a 
greater  distance  from  the  lake^    the  Roman  Catholic   Church 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Around  the  margin  of  the  lake 
runs  a  wide  carriage  drive^  from  various  points  in  which  good 
views  of  the  valley  may  be  obtained. 

The  upper  lake  is  an  oval  piece  of  water^  which  is  at  present 
much  contaminated  by  the  drainage  of  the  Native  town  or  bazaar 
which  lies  on  its  northern  bank.  The  marsh  at  the  head  or 
eastern  extremity  of  this  lake  hsA  now  been  reclaimed  and 
levelled^  and  is  being  formed  into  a  park,  known  as  the  Hobart 
Park^  for  purposes  of  public  recreation.  The  area^  including  the 
lands  lying  on  the  northern  and  southern  margins  of  the  lake  as 
far  as  the  Willow  Bund^  is  about  thirty  acres.  A  portion  of 
the  ground  (about  seven  acres)  near  the  road  to  the  south,  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  wood-covered  slopes  of  Elk  Hill,  is 
appropriated  to  a  gymkMna  with  a  pavilion,  a  pretty  octagonal 
structure  of  brick  and  teakwood  with  high-pitched  roof  and  sharp 
gables.  The  grounds  about  it  are  laid  out  with  shrubberies,  trees 
and  flowers.  Opposite  to  the  pavilion,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Native  bazaar,  stands  the  Hobart  School  for  Native  girls^ 
and  to  the  east  of  it  the  public  market.  Beyond  the  latter  ia 
the  agraharam,  or  Brahmins'  village.  On  the  slope  of  the  hiU 
behind  the  market  are  the  Police  lines  and  station,  and  above 
these  ranges  of  buildings  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  behind 
which,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  are  the  jails  for  Europeans  and 
Natives.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  on  the  same  spur,  is  the 
Public  Library,  and  opposite  to  it  the  Post  Office ;  a  little  further 
on  are  the  Breeks'  Memorial  Schools  and  the  public  offices  ol 
the  district.  Nearer  to  the  hill  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  old  station  church,  and  opposite  its  gates  the  church  and 
school  of  the  Church  of  England  Native  Christians.  The  sides 
of  the  hill  to  the  east  and  west  of  St.  Stephen's  are  thickly 
studded  with  houses  and  cottages,  including  westward  the  Club 
House  and  the  principal  hotels,  eastward  the  Assembly  Rooms. 

Looking  to  the  east  from  St.  Stephen's,  but  at  a  much  lower 
elevation,  on  the  western  extremity  of  a  minor  spur  of  Doddabetta^ 
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CHAP.  ZYU.  BtandB  ''  StonehoDse/'  which  contains  the  Council  Chamber  and 

MnmciPALi-  ^^  offices  of  the  Madras  Secretariat.    The  hill  commands  a  fine 

TIS8  AND     view  of  the  Ootacamand  valley  and  the  distant  Efmda  range.     In 

TATiowe.    ^^  hollows  and  on  the  spurs  of  Doddabetta  to  the  north  and 

south  of  Stonehouse  are  many  residences.     The  lands  on  these 

slopes  are  generally  very  fertile  and  well  watered^  and  for  this 

reason  a  considerable  and  greatly  extending  area  is  cultivated  as 

garden  land.     In  a  steep  ravine  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of 

Stonehouse  are  the  Public  Gardens  and  the  Toda  mand  from 

which   Ootacamand  takes  its  name.    Above  the  Public  Grardens^ 

stretching  across  the  Doddabetta  saddle^  is  the   Government 

Cinchona  Plantation.     On  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  ravine^ 

adjoining  the  Public  Gardens^  lies  Norwood^  the  hill  residence  of 

the  Governor  of  Madras^  backed  by  a  fine  wood  of  eucalyptus  on 

the  side  of  the  Snowdon  mountain. 

From  the  foot  of  Stonehouse^  towards  the  souths  runs  the 
highway  to  Coonoor^  which  disappears  in  the  deep  cutting  (which 
separates  Elk  Hill  from  the  Doddabetta  range),  bridged  by  the 
aqueduct  of  the  south  water-supply  channel. 

This  is  a  simple  description  of  the  main  valley,  but  the  limits 
of  the  station  lie  feur  beyond  it  and  include  two  other  important 
valleys — to  the  south  and  parallel  with  it,  Lovedale,  with  its 
picturesque  little  lake,  above  which  stand  the  extensive  storied 
buildings  of  the  Lawrence  Asylums  with  their  lofty  Italian 
tower — to  the  north,  the  valley  of  M&lSmand,  which  opens  out 
towards  the  head  of  the  Segur  Pass.  Between  the  Ootaca- 
mand and  the  Mdl^mand  valleys  is  a  hollow,  across  the  outlet  of 
which  a  dam  has  been  thrown,  forming  the  M&16mand  reservoir, 
from  which,  through  a  channel  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  the 
northern  portion  of  Ootacamand  is  supplied  with  water. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  town  is  the  mauner  in  which 
the  population.  Native  and  European,  is  scattered  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  area  lying  within  the  municipal  limits  noted 
below.  The  houses  occupied  by  Europeans  generally  have  not 
■less  than  five  or  six  acres  of  land  attached,  and  many  possess 
domains  from  twenty  to  seventy  acres  in  extent.  In  the  chief 
Native  bazaar  on  the  border  of  the  lake  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand persons  are  congregated,  and  perhaps  half  of  this  number 
in  Kandel,  a  bazaar  in  a  small  valley  to  the  west  of  the  station ; 
but  a  large  number  of  Natives  have  their  homes  in  scattered 
hamlets,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  station.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  hamlets  are  chiefly  Kanarese,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  Tamils,  There  is  no  Badaga  village  within  muni- 
cipal limits,  and  only  three  or  four  Toda  mands. 
— wea  and  Area  of  station,  lying  within  a  circle  with  three  miles'  radius 
populatioiv     {^jQ  ^e  Jail  Hill,  is  19,297*74  acres,  or  about  30  square  miles. 
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The  exact  area  of  the  Mnnicipality  I  have  not  ascertained^  but  CHAP.  XVII. 
it  is  probably  abont  ten  or  twelve  square  miles.  Municipau- 

The  Municipality  contained^  in  1871,  288  houses  ordinarily     ™*  ^^ 
occupied  by  Europeans  and  1,064  houses  inhabited  by  Natives.  •.—.-.  * 

The  population  of  the  bazaar  may  be  estimated  at  3,880  souls, 
taking  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  occupying  each  of  the 
676  houses  at  five  persons.  Population  of  Elandel,  with  317 
houses,  in  the  same  way  is  estimated  at  1,585* 

The  following  are  the  limits  of  the  Municipality :  a  L*ne  — limiCsof  the 
drawn  from  the  north  side  of  the  Craigmore  cutting  to  the  top  ^™"o»l»M*7' 
of  the  Craigmore  Hill ;  from  there  to  the  top  of  Doddabetta,  on 
to  the  top  of  Snowdon,  and  from  thence  to  Mdl^mand  to  the 
top  of  juncture  of  two  roads  leading  from  Ootacamand  station. 
From  this  point  at  M&lSmand  the  boundary  runs  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  top  of  B^tmand  Hill ;  from  thence  to  the  top  of  a  shola 
planted  with  Australian  trees,  and  then  on  to  the  second  mile-stone 
on  the  Segur  road.  From  the  Segur  road  to  a  point  on  the  PaikarS 
old  road,  from  which  the  road  to  the  Government  brick-field 
diverges ;  thenfrom  the  Paikar^  old  road  through  the  brick-field 
valley  to  a  point  on  the  nullah  below  the  new  Paikar6  road,  at 
which  a  bridge  formerly  stood.  From  the  point  at  which  the 
bridge  stood  the  boundary  then  runs  to  the  road  leading  to  the 
Governor's  shola  to  where  three  roads  cross  one  another,  and 
then  on  to  a  swamp  close  at  hand,  following  the  course  of  the 
water  which  crosses  the  Avalanche  road,  and  falls  into  the  stream 
below.  From  the  stream  the  boundary  then  goes  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  top  of  the  Cairn  hill  and  down  to  the  Lovedale 
stream,  below  the  western  boundary  of  what  was  Colonel  Taylor's 
land.  From  this  point  to  the  boundary  up  the  Lovedale  stream 
until  it  gets  close  to  Craigmore,  when  it  strikes  up  to  the  cutting 
whence  it  first  started. 

The    elevation  of  Ootacamand  varies  from  about  7,150  f eet  — eie^iition. 
above  sea-level,  at  the  ordinary  water-level  of  the  lake,  to  8,642 
feet  at  the  summit  of  Doddabetta.     (Latitude,  11""  24'  5*40''; 
longitude,  76°  46'  44-39".) 

The  height  of  Elk  Hill  is  8,090  feet.  St.  Stephen's  Church 
(tower)  stands  7,429  feet  above  sea-level,  and  probably  7,350  feet 
represents  the  average  height  of  private  residences  above  the  sea. 

The  town  of  Ootacamand  was  first  constituted  a  Slunicipality  —  Mnnioi- 
on  the  Srd  October  1866  under  Act  X  of  1865  (now  rescinded).  P»^^- 
Prior  to  this  a  Station  Committee  had  existed  and  made  some 
spasmodic  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Nflagiris  is  ex-oficio  President  of  the 
Municipal  Commission.  The  Commissioners  have  had  conferred 
upon  them  by  Government  the  power  of  nominating  a  Vice- 
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CHAP.  XVII.  President.  The  Assistant  Commissioner^  in  the  capacity  of 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Commission^  a  title  which  has  descended 
from  the  days  of  the  old  Station  Committee^  has  hitherto 
performed  the  chief  executive  duties  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
number  of  Commissioners  has  generally  been  about  eight  ornine^ 
of  whom  about  half  have  been  Natives.  By  recent  order  in 
Council  the  number  of  Commissioners  is  fixed  at  a  maximum  of 
ten,  of  whom  one-half  may  be  elected  by  the  tax-payers  under 
the  rules  promulgated  by  Government. 

—receipts  and      The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 

expenditure,    ^j^jg  Municipality  during  ten  years : — 

OotoGamand. 


Years. 

Beoeipts.^ 

Expenditure. 

Taxes 

and 

Fees. 

Misoel- 
laneons. 

Total. 

Works. 

Conser. 
yanc^. 

Other 
Objects. 

Total. 

1868-69       ... 
1869-70       ... 
1870-71       ... 
1871-72       ... 
1872-73       ... 
1873-74       ... 
1874-76       ... 
1875-76       ... 
1876-77       ... 
1877-78       ... 

Total  ... 

B8. 

20,496 
19,669 
18,812 
16,338 
16,697 
19,688 
16,744 
16,488 
20,019 
21,317 

ss. 
2,365 
4,374 
6,187 
4,666 
6,063 
6,898 
8,940 
11,196 
9,478 
8,364 

E8. 

22,861 
23,933 
24,999 
20,994 
22,660 
26,686 
26,684 
26,683 
29,492 
29,681 

2,53,673 

BS. 

9,846 
18,402 
14,742 

6,187 
10,892 
19,410 
14,046 
19,260 
10,149 
10,000 

BS. 

6,788 
9,167 
8,768 
7,667 
8,222 
7,497 
6,861 
6,712 
9,230 
12,798 

BS. 

7,127 
9,676 
10,611 
10,353 
11,678 
11,266 
13,216 
11,393 
16,462 
10,917 

BS. 

28,761 
37,334 
34,121 
23,107 
30,692 
38,168 
34,123 
37,366 
36,841 
33,716 

1,86,058 

68,616 

1,81,934 

83,610 

1,12,678 

3,28,222 

At  present  all  the  taxes  detailed  in  Act  III  of  1871  are  in  force 
with  the  exception  of  tolls>  and  are  collected  at  maximum  rates. 
In  lieu  of  tolls  the  Government  undertakes  the  repair  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  station^  which  are  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Act^  at  a  cost  of  about  5^000  rupees 
annually.  <  The  tax  on  professions  was  abolished  in  1874-75  by 
Lord  Hobart's  Government^  but^  owing  to  the  financial  necessities 
of  the  station^  was  reimposed  in  1878-79.  The  Government^  in 
consideration  of  the  neglect  of  past  years .  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  town  as  the  chief  sanitarium  in  South  India, 
besides  constructing  the  two  large  water  reservoirs  (at  M&l^mand 
and  Doddabetta),  with  supply-channels  for  the  north  and  south 
portions  of  the  station  at  a  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  of  probably 


^  The  receipts  are  ezclnsive  of  grants  from  Government  and  loans,  but  the 
ezpenditnie  shows  the  outlay  hj  the  Monioipality  of  moneys  receiyed  by  grant  or 
loan  from  GoTeniment*    Of  the  oatlay  on  works  probably  50  per  oent.  has  been 
devoted  to  works  eonoeoted  with  the  sanitation  of  the  town. 
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not  less  tlian  Bnpees  35^000^  have  expended  considerable  sums  on  CHAP.  XYII. 
the  construction  or  reoonstraction  of  roads  within  the  station, 
and  also  on  the  improvement  of  the  town  bazaar  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  apper  lake,  besides  providing  gratis  for  some 
years  for  these  and  other  sanitary  works  the  services  of  a  large 
gang  of  convicts. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Ootacamand  at  the  time  of  the  " 
establishment  of  the  Municipal  Commission  was  most  deplorable. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing  wlU  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  (the  late  Mr. 
B.  S.  Ellis,  c.B.)  in  1868.     Much  had  been  done  in  the  succeeding 
nine  years  to  remedy  some  of  the  more  crying  evils,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1877  in  the  hill  stations, 
when  the  district  was  suffering  from  drought  and  &inine,  the 
Government  appointeda  Committee,  consisting  of  Surgeon-General 
Gordon,  o.b.  (British  Army),  Dr.  Cornish,  Sanitary  Commissioner, 
and  the  Commissioner  of    the  Nilagiris,  to  report    upon  the 
sanitation  of  the  station.    A  history  of  the  health  of  the  town  from 
1855  and  most  of  the    important  papers  connected  with  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Committee's  report  dated  December 
1877.     It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  matter  further  here, 
beyond  inserting  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Major  Morant, 
B.E.,  District  Engineer.     ''  The  site  of  Ootacamand,  *^  he  writes, 
''  has  been  well  chosen,  but  from  its  commencement  until  now  it 
has  never  been  systematically  treated,  the  town  having  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  uncontrolled.    The  gradients  of  many  of  the 
roads  are  inconveniently  steep.     The  town    would  have    been 
better  served  by  fewer  roads  properly  alligned.     Houses  have 
been  allowed  to  be  built  without  guidance;  the  locality  of  many 
is  objectionable ;  the  construction  of  most  is  poor  and  insanitary. 
Lands  have  also  been  recklessly  sold  to  private  individuals,  who 
in  many  cases  allowed  them  to  remain  unutilized  and  unenclosed. 
It  is   not  now  easy  to  obtain  space  for  public  wants.    Thus 
difficulties    exist    in  the  way  of   much  needed  improvements. 
Ootacamand  might  have  been  a  beautiful,  convenient,  and  healthy 
town  at  no  greater  outlay  than  has  already  been  incm*red.     The 
great  desideratum  is  a  copious  supply  of  good  drinking  water,  the 
present  scheme  in  dry  seasons  not  being  adequate  to  requirements 
of  the  town.     To  this  cause  is  due  much  of  the  sickness  in  dry 
years.     More  might  be  done  by  lease-holders  in  digging  wells  for 
themselves ;  a  few  have  been  successfully  sunk,  but  near  the  bazaar 
and  in  low-lying  parts  densely  occupied  such  wells  would  be 
exposed  to    contamination    by  soakage   of  sewage    and   filth 
through  the  adjoining  strata.     The  drainage  of  the  town  may  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.    The  steepness  of 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  built  and  the  wash  of  tropical  floods 
effect  a  rude  scavengering  which  is  generally  effective,  and  the 
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CHAP.  XYII.  p&ssage  of  sewage  into  the  lake^  through  which  a  current  always 
flows^  though  objectionable*  cannot  be  an  insupportable  evil. 
Outbreaks  of  disease  are  probably  due  to  the  necessity  under 
which  the  Natives  labor  in  seasons  of  drought  of  drinking  impure 
water  rather  than  to  the  imperfect  drainage  of  their  town/'  The 
system  of  sanitation  in  the  populous  portions  of  the  station  is  to 
remoye  all  excreta,  without  deodorixation,  and  sweepings  in  carts 
drawn  by  bullocks,  beyond  the  town.  A  system  of  dry-earth 
conservancy,  including  the  manu&cture  of  poudrette  with  ashes 
of  sweepings  and  slaughter-house  refuse  and  pulverized  bone,  was 
in  vog^e  for  two  or  three  years,  but  has  been,  from  various 
causes,  discontinued,  but  may  again  be  revived  if  a  demand  for 
the  manure  arises. 

There  is  a  weekly  mAvket  or  ihandy  held  every  Tuesday,  which 
yields  to  the  Municipal  Commission  a  revenue  of  about  8,000 
rupees  a  year — the  right  to  levy  fees  at  certain  approved  rates 
being  farmed  out — for  the  sale  of  general  produce,  wares,  poultry 
and  vegetables,  but  there  is  at  present  no  market  for  the  sale  of 
meat.  Such  an  institution  is  much  needed,  as  also  a  permanent 
market  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry.  The 
weekly  market  is  supplied  with  staple  food-grains  and  poultry  from 
the  low  country,  chiefly  Coimbatore,  and  garden  produce  mostly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootacamand.  The  arrangements  for 
the  sale  of  meat  are  very  defective.  It  is  now  ordinarily  hawked 
about  the  town  or  exposed  for  sale  in  low  ill- ventilated  Native 
houses.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  two  slaughter-houses 
located  below  the  jail,  and  obtain  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
slaughtering  fees. 

The  following  are  the  principal  public  or  jrua^i-public  buildings 
in  Ootacamand : — 


— ^principal 
bmldings. 


St.  Stephen's  Church. 

St.  Thomas'  Church. 

The  Tamil  Mission  Church. 

The  Church  of    the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  (BomaD  Catho- 
lic). 

The  Goa  Church. 

Zion  Chapel  (Non-conformist). 

Gk>vemment  House  (Norwood). 

The  Council  Chamber  and  Sec- 
retariat (Stonehouse). 

The   Courts  and  Offices  of  the 
Nflagiri  Commission. 

The  Nilagiri  Public  Library. 

The  Breeks'  Memorial  Schools. 

St.  Baariholomew's  Hospital. 

The  Jails. 


The  PoUoe  Station  and  Lines. 
The  Post  Office. 
The  Telegraph  Office. 
The  Madras  Bank. 
The  Traveller's  Home. 
The  Nassareth  Convent  and 

Schools. 
The  Subsidiary  Jail  (now  used 

as  a  Municipal  Workshop). 
The    Hobart  Native    Oirls' 

School. 
The  Wesleyan  Mission  School. 
The  Pavilion. 
The  Ootacamand  Club. 
The  Public  Booms  (Misquith's). 
Freemasons'  Lodge. 
The  Market. 
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The  arcliitectare  of  soTeral  of  these  buildings  is  in  good  style^  CHAP.  xvil. 

especially  that  of  St.  Thomas'  Chnrch^  the  Breeks'  Memorial        

School,  the  Council  Chamber,  and  the  Payilion.  ti^  ^^j^ 

Much  has  been  done  in  Ootacamand  by  means  of  local  com-  ^tatiokb. 
mittees  formed  for  the  attainment  of  a  special,  sometimes  a— McietiM. 
purely  temporary,  object.  To  such  agencies  seyeral  of  the 
buildings  aboTO  enumerated  owe  their  existence,  more  especially 
the  hospital,  the  library,  and  the  various  churches  and  schools. 
Among  those  now  existing  may  be  mentioned  the  Library,  the 
Hospital,  and  the  Friend-in-Need  Cotnmittees, 

The  Public  Gardens  are  noticed  elsewhere.    They  belong  to  —the  pablio 
OoTemment  and  are  under  the  management  of  a  Superinten-  S^^^^- 
dent  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner. 

There  are  seyeral  hotels  in  Ootacamand,  though  no  single  hotel  — hotelt. 
has  accommodation  for  more  than  a  few  families  and  single  persons. 
The  principal  are  SylVs,  Longwood,  Bishopsdown,  Shoreham,  and 
Primrose  House.    The  terms  average  about  6  rupees  per  diem,  or 
Rupees  150  a-month  for  a  single  person. 

The  rent  paid  for  houses  is  high  during  the  season,  ranging  from  — renti,  fto. 
about  75  rupees  a-month  for  four-roomed  bungalows  to  800  rupees 
for  the  largest  houses.  This  rental,  however,  ordinarily  includes 
furniture,  house  rates,  and  the  services  of  a  house  gardener.  The 
value  of  house  property  is  however  low  when  compared  with  the 
rental.  A  house  which  would  command  a  rental  all  the  year  round 
of  Rupees  100  monthly  would  probably  not  realize  10,000  rupees 
if  sold,  unless  the  domain  was  large  and  the  land  good.  This 
position  is  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  capital  in  the  place,  the 
changing  character  of  the  population,  and  also  to  the  heavy  cost 
of  repair ;  many  of  the  houses  having,  wholly  or  in  part,  been  built 
of  inferior  materials,  such  as  sun-dried  brick  and  mud  and  poor 
timber  covered  with  coarse  stucco,  chunam  being  very  expensive. 
Some  improvement  however  is  taking  place  in  building,  especially 
by  the  use  of  sheet  iron  for  roof  linings. 

The  sketch  of  Ootacamand  as  it  was  in  1834,  taken  from  —aketch  of 
Captain  McMurdy's  Views,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  know  Ootaoamwii. 
the  town  as  it  now  is.  The  change  is  chiefly  due  to  the  gprowth 
of  Australian  trees,  which  during  the  last  few  years  have  altered 
the  face  of  the  station.  The  planting  of  the  public  grounds  and 
roads  with  ornamental  exotics  is  much  needed  to  relieve  the 
present  monotony  in  the  tone  and  tint  of  the  foliage.  The 
absence  of  avenues  on  the  public  roads  is  a  marked  feature  in 
the  town. 

The  picturesque  little  town  of  Coonoor  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Coonoob^ 
grand  ravine  and  pass  which  bears  its  name;  the  ravine  faces  south-  ^•■^>P*>««« 
east,  hut  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  is  situated  on  the 
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CHAP.XYII.  western  slopes  of  one  of  the  valleys  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  only 
MuNiciPALi.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hoQses  being  built  on  sites  commanding  a  view  down 
TIK8  AND      the  ravine.     The  Native  town  spreads  over  the  lower  slopes  of 
Station  B.    ^.j^^  gpurs  of  two  hiUs,  which,  divided  by  a  central  stream  and 
bordered  by  two  other  streams  on  the  east  and  west,  terminate 
in  a  wedge-like  promontory  at  a  point  where  the  united  waters  of 
these  three  streams  break  over  the  stony  lip  of  the  ghAt  and  rush 
down  the  gorge  under  the  name  of  the  Coonoor  river,  until  finally 
the  stream   discharges  its  volume  into  the  K&t6n  river.     The 
three  streams  are  crossed  by  three  bridges—- one,  an  old  stone 
(laterite)  structure,  spans  the  river  at  the  spot  where  it  breaks 
over  the  gh&ts ;  the  second,  a  black  wooden  suspension  bridge, 
crosses  the  eastern  affluent  streams  to  the  western  spur,  up  which 
runs  the  road  to  Wellington ;  the  third,  of  stone,  spans  the  eastern- 
most of  these  two  affluents,  which  drain  the  Coonoor  valley  proper, 
and  connects  the  eastern  spur,  up  which  passes  the  main  road  to 
Upper  Coonoor,  with  the  head  of  the  ghdt.     On  an  eminence  on 
the  western  spur  stands  the  pretty  Protestant  Mission  Chapel, 
and  on  the  eastern  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  below  the  latter, 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  interfluvial  spur,  is  the  market.    The 
road  to  Upper  Coonoor  passes  up  the  ridge  and  thence  round 
the  head   of    the  valley,  and  along  the  wooded  ridge   which 
encloses  it   on  the  east  and  south.      On  this  ridge  stands  the 
Coonoor  Churchy  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  with  a  lofty  square  tower. 
The  church  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grave-yard  planted  with 
exotic  trees  and  flowers.     It  commands  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  Coonoor.     To  the  east  of  this  ridge  is  a  ravine  separating  it 
from  the  Tiger's  Hill,  round  which  winds  Lord  Hobart's  road, 
which  passes  into  the  road  to  Lamb's  Bock,  Lady  Canning's  Seat, 
and  the  Dolphin's  Nose  some   five  miles  eastward  of   Coonoor 
above  the  Kotagiri  gorge.    From  the  Dolphin's  Nose  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  St.  Catharine's  Falls.    The  views  along  this  road  are  very 
grand.     Below  it,  stretching  away  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  are  the  great  Coimbatore  and  Salem  plains,  the  ancient 
Kongu  realm;  northwards  the  Bellirangan  hills  and  the  ranges 
which  mark  the  line  of  the  Balagh&t  country  ;  whilst  south  and 
westwards  is  the  great  Coonoor  pass,  walled  in  on  the  south  by 
the  grand  "  Drdg "  which  is  backed  by  the  Lambton's   Peak 
range,  south   of  the  Bhavini  river  and  the    distant  An^mal^ 
mountains. 

At  the  head  of  the  spur  on  which  the  church  stands  is  the 
Coonoor  Library,  and  above  it  Gray's  Hotel.  Behind  the  hill  on 
which  Gray's  Hotel  stands  is  another  valley,  one  of  the  ravines 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Coonoor  peak,  along  which  runs 
the  road  to  the  Bleak  House  plantations,  and  onwards  to  Kotagiri. 
This  valley,  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  been  formed 
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into  a  garden   named  Sim's  Park — after  Mr.  J,  D.  Sim,  a  late  CHAP.  xvii. 
Member  of  ConnciL    It  is  an  oflT-shoot  of  the  deep  ravine   which  muhicipali- 
divides  Coonoor  from  Wellington,  the  npper  portion  of  which     tii8  and 
has,  by  the  energy  of  the  Joint  Magistrate,  Lieutenant-Colonel       nations. 
Richards,   been  converted  into  a   race-course,   which,   though 
small,  is  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any  in  India  for  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  beauty  of  its  position. 

The  drainage  of  this  valley  forms  the  middle  stream  of  Coonoor, 
which  meets  the  other  streams  at  the  old  Coonoor  bridge.  This 
bridge  is  the  central  point  of  the  Coonoor  road  system.  Here  the 
old  and  new  gh&t  roads  meet,  and  from  it,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  western  stream  as  far  as  the  Wellington  bazaar,  runs  the  main 
road  to  Ootacamand.  Above  this  road  to  the  left  as  the  traveller 
ascends  is  the  Sub-Magistrate's  Court,  the  Police  Station,  Post 
Office,  and  a  few  private  residences,  and  below  it  the  Ashley 
Engineering  Works. 

The  scenery  of  Coonoor  differs  very  greatly  from  that  of  Ootaca- 
mand ;  its  vegetation  is  semi-tropical,  the  contour  of  many  of 
its  hills  rugged  and  severe,  though  softened  by  profuse  vegeta- 
tion ;  its  coloring  bright  and  warm.  On  the  other  hand  the 
vegetation  of  Ootacamand  is  rather  that  of  the  Temperate  Zones ; 
if;s  hill  lines  are  unbroken  and  undulating,  and  its  coloring 
ordinarily  cold  and  grey.  Its  climate  also  differs  as  widely  as 
its  scenery.  Warm,  moist,  and  relaxing,  breathing  of  the  soft 
south,  it  seems  calculated  to  induce  a  dolce  far  niente  life ;  whilst 
that  of  Ootacamand,  ordinarily  cool,  dry  and  invigorating, 
demands  a  life  of  energy  and  motion.  Each,  however,  supplies  a 
great  need.  To  many  the  climate  of  the  higher  sanitarium  is 
uncongenial  and  even,  it  may  be,  under  certain  conditions  actually 
injurious.  Such  persons  find  in  Coonoor  a  delightful  and 
healthful  retreat,  and  in  any  case  a  fitting  preparation  for  the 
colder  and  rarer  air  of  the  upper  plateau. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  the  rise  of  Coonoor  has  been  referred 
to.  Its  prosperity  has  been  in  great  part  due  to  the  excellent 
character  of  the  land  in  its  neighbourhood  for  planting  purposes, 
but  also  in  a  measure  to  its  proximity  to  the  railway,  as  well  as 
the  attractions  of  its  scenery  and  the  Insciousness  of  its  climate. 
Ootacamand  had  become  an  important  station  before  a  bungalow 
was  built  in  Coonoor ;  in  fact,  its  very  existence  is  due  to  the 
demands  of  visitors  from  the  sonthem  districts  for  a  nearer  and 
easier  road  to  Ootacamand  than  that  by  the  Eotagiri  Pass. 

The  Coonoor  settlement,  which  includes  the  Wellington  Can-  —area, 
tonment,  is  limited  by  a  line  drawn  roughly  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  from  Gray's  Hotel.     The  area  within  these  limits  is  11*97 
square  miles,  or  7,660  acres. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

MUNIOIPALI. 
TIBS  AND 

Stations. 


— ^mTinioipal 
limits. 


ileyation. 


— ^Mimioipal 
Commission. 


— ^reoeiptsand 
expenditure. 


The  mnnicipal  limits  are  much  less  extensive  and  exclude  the 
Wellington  Cantonment.  They  were  fixed  by  notification  dated 
27th  July  1869  as  follows  :— 

"  On  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Sappers'  burial-ground  on 
the  old  gh&t  up  to  Nungappa  Bow's  land  adjoining  Mr.  Wait's  plan- 
tation, and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  which  Mr. 
Mann's  tea  plantation  is  situated,  taking  in  the  Bandy  Sholah  road 
and  the  houses  named  Woodhouselee,  Mr.  Hall's  house,  and  Elk-hill 
House ;  then  along  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  down  its  slope  to  the 
nullah  below  Colonel  Grant's  house  to  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  house ; 
then  along  the  nullah  to  the  point  at  which  it  turns  eastwards  towards 
Coonoor.  From  this  turn  of  the  nullah  the  boundary  runs  in  a  direct 
line  over  the  hill  to  the  bridge  on  the  Coonoor  and  Gotacamund  road, 
in  the  east  side  of  Wellington,  and  from  the  bridge  including  the  Milk 
Village  along  its  east  side,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  E^arteri 
stream ;  then  eastward  down  tbe  stream  to  the  junction  of  the  Karteri 
and  Coonoor  streams,  then  up  to  the  latter  stream,  to  the  side  of  the 
new  bridge,  and  itom  there  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Sappers'  burial- 
ground  on  the  old  gh&t,  whence  it  first  started." 

The  height  of  All  Saints'  Church  above  the  sea-level  is  5^954 
feet,  that  of  the  Coonoor  bridge  about  5,500  feet.  Most  of  the 
houses  occupied  by  Europeans  are  between  5,700  and  6,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Coonoor  Peak,  however,  is  6,893  feet  above 
sea-level,  or  only  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Ootacamand  lake. 

Coonoor  was  constituted  a  Municipality  by  notification,  under 
Act  X  of  1865,  on  the  19th  October  1866.  The  Commission  is 
administered  almost  wholly  by  European  residents,  but  the 
Station  Medical  Officer  ordinarily  officiates  as  Vice-President. 
The  Commission  has  done  much  to  improve  the  station  in  sanitary 
as  well  as  SBsthetic  matters,  but  the  town  still  lacks  an  adequate 
water-supply  and  a  systematic  drainage.  The  steepness,  however, 
of  the  ground,  on  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  Native  town  is 
built,  supplies  the  want  of  drainage  when  scoured  by  the  heavy 
rains,  which  wash  down  the  debris  of  the  town  pretty  thoroughly 
and  thus  mitigate  the  many  existing  sanitary  defects.  With  the 
exception  of  the  profession  tax,  the  taxes  laid  down  in  Act  III 
of  1871  are  levied*  The  tolls  however  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Fund  Board,  and,  as  in  Ootacamand,  the  Government  main- 
tain the  main  thorough&res. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  Commission  during  the  ten  years  ending  1877-78  exclusive  of 
loans,  Ac.  : — 
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Ooonoor. 


Yeara. 

Beoeipts. 

Ezpenditore. 

Taxes. 

Misoel- 
laneoiis. 

Total. 

Works.' 

Gonser- 
Tanoy. 

Other 
Objects. 

Total. 

1868-69      ... 
1868L70      ... 
1870-71       ... 
1871-72      ... 
1872.73      ... 
1878-74      ... 
1874r76      ... 
1876-76      ... 
1876-77      ... 
1877-78      ... 

Total  ... 

BS. 

6,336 
0,064 
4,266 
6,304 
4,984 
4,337 
3,409 
4,441 
4,901 
4^414 

BS. 

1,336 
1,888 
2,148 
2,031 
4,220 
3,264 
7,080 
8,973 
7,686 
7,684 

BS. 

6,672 

7,942 

6,413 

7,336 

9,204 

7,601 

10,439 

13,414 

12,487 

11,948 

BS. 

3,632 
3,919 
1,120 
1,291 
2,241 
1,026 
2,287 
8,068 
8,288 
2,748 

BS. 

2,322 
2,673 
2,424 
2,369 
2,896 
2,871 
2,929 
4,900 
6,430 
6,084 

BS. 

8,746 
2,002 
4,263 
4,200 
3,849 
4,248 
4^238 
6,288 
6,003 
4^740 

BS. 

9,699 

8»494 

7,797 

7,660 

8,968 

8»146 

9,464 

13,241 

19,721 

12,672 

47,346 

46,010 

98,366 

29,610 

33,800 

42,661 

1,06,671 

CHAP.  X  VII. 

MUVICIPAU- 
TIBS  AMD 

Stations. 


Goonoor  possesses  no  public  building  of  any  size  or  importance  — pblie 
besides  All  Saints'  Ohurch.  The  American  Mission  Chapel  ^^^^' *^ 
and  the  Soman  Catholic  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  are 
comparatively  small  structures.  The  Public  Library  is  a  simple 
building  ;  the  Market  (held  on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays)  consistSj^ 
as  at  Ootacamand,  of  plain  tiled  sheds.  The  Post  Office  was 
formerly  the  Travellers'  Bungalow ;  the  Sub-Magistrate's  Office, 
the  Police  Station,  the  Hospital,  the  Native  Chattram  and  the 
Goonoor  Day  School  are  all  plain  buildings.  Sim's  Park,  artisti- 
cally planted  with  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  and  laid  out  as  a 
pleasure  ground  with  summer  houses,  also  with  swings  and  poles, 
&c.,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Ootacamand  Public  Gkbrdens.  At 
present,  however,  it  possesses  no  conservatories  or  green-honses. 

The  population    of  Goonoor    at  the  last  census  was  3^058,  ^population, 
dwelling  in  536  houses.    The  number  of  houses,  however,  has 
very  considerably  increased  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  probably  not  less  than  5,000. 

There  are  several  hotels  and  lodging-houses  in  Goonoor,  the  ^hotels,  Ao. 
chief  being  the  Union  (Gray's),  Glenview,  and  Hillgrove  House. 
The  rates  are  generally  the  same  as  at  Ootacamand.  House 
property  is  much  more  valuable,  and,  as  most  of  the  land  within 
the  Municipality  has  passed  into  private  hands^  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  building  sites.  Building  materials  being  cheaper,  the 
houses  are  probably  in  the  main  better  constructed  than  at  the 
principal  station.  Bents  are  much  the  same  as  at  Ootacamand, 
though  the  population  is  less  migratory  than  at  that  station, 
many  planters  residing  there  permanently.  The  future  of 
Goonoor  depends  mainly  on  the  success  of  agricultural  enterprise 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes. 

The  account  of  Wellington  in  Chapter  IV  gives  nearly  all  wbllihotok. 
the  information  that  is  necessary  in  regard  to  this  cantonment. 
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CHAP.  XVII.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Coonoor,  on  the  ridges  lying  between 

MuNiciPALi.  ^^®  western  and  middle  streams  which  meet  at  the  old  Coonoor 

TIBS  AND     bridge.     The  Native  bazaars  however,  with  the  Joint  Magis- 

'    trate's  Court  and  the  Police  Station,  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

western  stream,  across  which  a  fine  suspension  bridge  has  been 
thrown  at  a  spot  a  short  way  above  the  bazaar.  The  hills  and 
ravines  in  the  cantonment  were  very  bare  of  forest ;  the  defect 
however  has  been  remedied,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  barracks,  by  plantations  of  Australian  eucalypti.  Its  climate 
is  probably  superior  to  that  of  Coonoor,  the  gh&t  mists  ordinarily 
not  extending  in  this  direction.  Its  exact  limits  will  be  found 
in  notification  of  lOth  May  1865.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  Coonoor 
settlement,  and  the  Municipality  is  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Canton- 
ment Magistrate. 

The  early  history  of  the  proposal  to  locate  European  troops 
on  the  plateau  and  the  final  decision  to  build  barracks  have 
already  been  related  in  Chapter  XII. 

KdTAGiRi.  The  only  station  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  Kotagiri,  lying 

some  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Coonoor  and  at  the  head 
of  a  fine  pass  or  ravine,  in  which  are  many  coffee  and  tea  estates. 
Kotagiri  is  especially  interested  in  the  tea  industry,  and  hitherto 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  on  the  Nilagiris  in  this 
enterprise.  There  are  but  sixteen  large  houses  in  the  station,  the 
principal  being  Kota  Hall,  which  stands  on  the  ridge  of  the 
gh&tSy  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  eastern  slopes  and  distant 
ranges.  This  house,  built  in  1830,  was  once  occupied  for  several 
months  by  Lord  Dalhonsie,  who  preferred  K6tagiri  as  a  residence 
to  the  other  stations.  The  little  Native  bazaar  lies  on  the  sides 
of  the  valley  behind,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  neat,  but  small, 
church.  The  elevation  of  K6tagiri  is  at  6, 500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Its  climate,  though  less  invigorating  than  that  of  Oota- 
camand,  is  colder  and  more  bracing  than  that  of  Coonoor.  The 
superior  character  of  the  climate  is  due  partly  to  the  greater 
elevation,  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  open  character 
of  the  country.  It  is  well  protected  from  the  violence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  bnt  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  the 
easterly  winds  are  felt  more  here  than  at  Coonoor.  The  area  of 
the  station,  having  a  radius  of  two  miles^  is  approximately  12 
square  miles,  or  7,639  acres.  The  boundaries  of  this  as  of  the 
other  stations  is  marked  by  large  stones  and  a  deep  trench.  The 
population  of  Edtagiri  at  the  last  census  was  641  only,  and, 
unlike  the  other  stations,  it  does  not  promise  to  increase  rapidly, 
though  that  of  the  neighbourhood  with  the  extension  of  planta- 
tions is  doubtless  growing  steadily. 

The  only  public  buildings  are  the  Church,  the  Dispensary,  the 
Chattrum,  and  the  Police  station. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  THE  NILAGIRI 

DISTRICT. 

{By  Major  J.  L.  L.  Morant,  R.E.,  District  Engines.) 


Sams  expended. — Establiflhinent. — Boads. — Boilwaj  Scheme. — Hilitary  Baildings. 
— Lawrence  ABjlnms. — Building  materials. — Wages  and  cost  of  materials. — 
Nflagiiis  and  Coimbatore  compared. — Cost  of  the  yarions  edifices. 

This  memorandmn  applies    solely  to  the  district  prior  to  the  CH.  xviii. 
annexation  of  a  portion  of  Sonth-East  Wainad.     The  accom-    -kt^'^^^^ 
panjing  table  (Appendix  No.  16)i    exhibits    the  sums   which      Public 
have  been  expended  on  pnblic  works  on  the  Nilagiris  daring  the      Works. 
seyenteen  years  ending  with  1876-77.     From  it  we  learn  that  Snms  expend, 
(omitting  cost  of  establishments)  the   annnal  expenditure   on  ^  °"  public 
new  works  and  repairs  in  this  district  daring  those  seventeen 
years  has  averaged  £20^265  and  £3^993  respectively^  distributed 
as  follows : — 


.•• 


••• 


Mew  Worte. 

Bqwii 

£ 

£ 

10,639 

780 

3,264 

271 

5,951 

2,909 

411 

33 

20,265 

3,993 

Military  Buildings 

Civil  Buildings 

Communications 

Miscellaneous  Public  Improvements... 

Total  ... 

The  cost  of  the  establishment  which  has  disbursed  the  above 
sums  has  averaged  13*2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenditure. 

In  the  year  1860-61  the  Wellington  barracks  were  completed.  Establish- 
Excepting  the  officer  employed  on  that  work  the  Nilagiris  had  °^^^^' 
no  resident  Engineer  until  1861-62;  one  from  Coimbatore  had 
paid  it  occasional  visits.     In  the  latter  year  a  separate  Engineer 
was  appointed  to  the  district.    Thenceforth  public  works  of  all 
kinds  were  pushed  on  with  vigour. 

>  In  this  and  in  all  other  tables  the  figures  are  giren  in  l&ngHA  aaneacy,  the 
rupee  being  taken  at  two  shillings. 
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Notes  on 

PUBUC 
WOBKS. 

RoadB. 


CH.  XVIII.  In  a  lofty  and  isolated  mountain  district  like  the  Nilagiris, 
wliich  was  formerly  sparsely  populated^  difficult  of  approach,  and 
bnt  little  known,  to  obtain  access  from  the  surrounding  low-lying 
districts  by  means  of  roads  to  its  elevated  plateau  was  the  first 
problem  which  Eng^eers  had  before  them ;  and  the  subject 
of  providing  intercommunications  to  open  up  the  plateau  and 
make  it  everywhere  more  accessible  has  ever  since  engaged 
their  attention.  The  passes  rising  up  to  the  plateau  which  were 
first  constructed  were  too  steeply  and  unscientifically  traced  to 
allow  of  their  being  permanently  retained.  Large  sums  of 
money  had  subsequently  to  be  expended  in  replacing  them  by 
proper  roads  fit  for  wheeled  traffic.  The  existing  passes,  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  construction, 


1.  The  K6tagiri  Pass  on  the  south-east. 

2.  The  Sdndapntt^  Pass  on  the  south. 

3.  The  Sisap&ra  Pass  on  the  south-west. 

4.  The  Segur  Pass  on  the  north. 

5.  The  Goonoor  Pass  on  the  south-east. 

6.  The  Oi&dalur  Pass  on  the  west. 

Of  these  the  first  and  two  last  have  been  succeeded  by  new 
roads ;  the  third  is  but  little  used ;  the  second  has  been  aban* 
doned.  In  the  year  1863-64  the  more  complete  and  correct 
reading  of  the  district  was  actively  begun,  and  has  since  been 
systematically  carried  out;  but  owing  to  limited  funds  these 
roads  hare  been  too  much  hurried  on,  quality  having  been  sacri- 
ficed to  quantity.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  make  as 
many  miles  of  road  just  passable  for  carts  as  possible,  and  not 
to  expend  too  much  money  on  their  gradients,  straightness, 
bridg^g  or  sur&ce.  The  result  is  that  the  district  possesses  a 
large  number  of  roads,  most  of  which  are  indifferent  in  their 
original  construction,  and  which  will  have  to  be  improved  as  the 
district  advances  in  prosperity.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  if  the  reading  of  the  district  had  been  more  concentrated, 
portions  being  taken  up  and  properly  completed  before  other 
parts  were  begun. 

The  only  trunk  road  of  the  district  is  that  which  runs  from 
the  east  in  a  westerly  direction  between  the  present  railway 
terminus  at  MettapoUium  and  the  south-east  edge  of  the  Wain&d 
at  64dal6r,  through  the  only  district  towns  of  Coonoor  and 
Ootacamand.  Towards  this  arterial  line  flow  feeders :  most  of 
these  join  it  at  Coonoor,  which  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
plateau  at  its  south-east  edge.  One  feeder  taps  the  north-east 
portion  of  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  K6tagiri  and 
K6dan&d»  where  there  is  a  growing  tea  industry;  a  second 
high  level  line  runs  east  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau  to  Lady 
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Ganning's  Seat^  Lamb's  Bock,  and  Dolphin's  Nose,  affording  CH.  xviii. 
access  to  the  town  of  Coonoor  for  nnmerons  tea  and  coffee  NoTEToit 
estates,  the  latter  of  which  extend  down  the  hill  slopes  towards  public 
Mettapollinm ;  a  third  feeder  opens  access  to  the  west  and  ^orm. 
south  of  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  K4t^ri  and  K61a- 
kamb^j  where  Ue  most  of  the  Nilagiri  coffee  estates.^  From 
Kat^ri  branches  a  feeder  which  taps  D^vashdla  and  M^ltir, 
where  are  large  cinchona  estates ;  and  K^t^ri  is  now  connected 
with  Ootacamand  by  a  branch  to  Yellannall^.  A  line  has  been 
traced  connecting  the  Kikndas  with  D^vashola,  and  hence  with 
Coonoor.  A  fourth  feeder  taps  tea  and  coffee  estates  in  the 
vicinitj  of  the  HtUikal  Drdg.  From  Ootacamand  runs  a  main 
feeder  (once  famous,  now  but  little  used  except  by  the  Forest 
Department),  via  the  Segur  Ghdt,  almost  due  north  towards 
Mysore.  From  Ootacamand  also  branches  the  line  to  D^yashdla 
and  M^16r,  and  from  it  a  third  but  very  incomplete  line  runs 
south-west  towards  Sisap^  on  the  Kiindas.  There  are  a  few 
other  connecting  branches.  It  thus  appears  that  very  much 
has  been  effected  to  open  out  the  district  by  roads.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  Nllagiris  can  be  said  to  be  every- 
where accessible.  The  lofty  and  in  part  promising  western  tract 
called  the  E^ndas,^  with  their  western  slopes,  and  the  northern 
crests  of  the  district  plateau  between  Kodandd  and  Neduwattam 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  be  as  regards  communica- 
tions in  almost  the  same  condition  as  when  the  Nilagiris 
were  first  discovered. 

The  following  table  of  all  the  district  roads,  giving  their  cost, 
traffic,  length,  and  annual  maintenance  will  be  of  service  : — 

1  Kdtagiri  has  also  been  reoentlj  placed  in  direct  connection  with  the  Baiiway 
terminns  at  Mettapollinm  bj  a  gh&t  road  of  1  in  17  twenty  miles  long. 
'  North  Kdndas  or  Nidomal^  range. — Ed. 
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The  NflagiriB  are  now  occupied  bj  Europeans  chiefly  for  the  CH.  xviii. 
purpose  of  growing  shrubs  yielding  articles  of  export ;  they  are  j^J^^j, 
resorted  to  for  a  portion  of  each  year  by  the  Madras  Groyem-  Public 
ment  and  by  European  visitors  mostly  from  Madras  and  Banga-  ^^^^' 
lore ;  and  nearly  all  food-supplies,  building  materials,  and  other  Railway 
necessitiesof  lifeareimportedfromtheadjoininglow-lyingdistricts,  «^®"^®- 
mainly  from  the  one  on  the  eastern  side.  Hence  the  means  by 
which  all  this  traffic  can  best  be  served  becomes  the  most  impor- 
tant question  relating  to  the  Nilagiris.  A  glance  at  the  map 
clearly  shows  that  the  inlet  and  outlet  for  all  the  district  traffic 
is  the  railway  terminus  at  Mettapollium.  This  is  by  far  the 
nearest  point  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  district,  and  it  is  the 
point  towards  which  all  the  Nilagiri  traffic  now  converges.  Now 
Mettapollium  is  a  station  on  the  branch  line  which  leaves  at 
Pothanur  the  main  line  of  the  Madras  Railway ;  and  this  main  line 
runs  across  the  Indian  peninsula  from  Madras  on  the  east  to 
Beypfir  on  the  west  coast,  being  connected  with  lines  to  Bombay 
and  Allahabad.  The  extension  of  this  branch  along  the  arterial 
line  of  the  district  up  the  Coonoor  Pass  to  Coonoor  on  the  east,  and 
thence  through  Ootacamand,  its  centre,  to  Neduwattam  on  the  west, 
is  that  of  which  the  Nilagiri  District  at  present  stands  most  in 
need.  Statistics  collected  in  1874  show  that  the  total  charges  on 
the  annual  traffic  between  Mettapollium  and  Coonoor  amounted  to 
£44,000 ;  that  this  traffic  had  been  increasing  during  the  previous 
seven  years  at  an  average  rate  of  11  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and 
that  it  had  doubled  itself  within  the  previous  ten  years.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  a  railway  between  Mettapollium  and  Coonoor, 
costing  under  half  a  million  sterling,  will  return  a  paying  dividend. 
There  is  only  one  system  of  mountain  railways  which  will 
perfectly  serve  all  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  and  which 
can  be  constructed  between  the  above  places  for  that  sum.  This 
is  the  rack-rail  system  of  M.  Riggenbach,  a  Swiss  Engineer.  He 
has  offered  to  construct  within  four  years  a  railway  between 
Mettapollium  and  Coonoor.  He  undertakes  himself  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital,  which  he  estimates  at  £400,000.  He  requires 
Government  to  grant  him,  free  of  charge,  all  the  land  required 
for  the  line,  and  to  guarantee  him  from  the  opening  of  the  Une 
and  for  the  first  ten  years  thereafter  an  interest  of  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  only  one-half  of  the  outlay  if  the  net  receipts, 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  do  not  reach  that  figure.  He  pro- 
poses to  construct  the  line  between  Mettapollium  and  Kal&r  (the 
foot  of  the  Coonoor  Pass)  on  the  ordinary  system,  and  that 
between  Kaldr  and  Coonooron  the  rack- rail  system,  with  a  gradient 
of  one  in  eight.  His  system  has  extended  over  the  Continent, 
where  eight  lines  and  thirty-two  locomotives  are  at  work.  The 
Government  of  Madras  are  disposed,  it  is  understood,  to  favorably 
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CH.  XYIII.  entertain  his  offer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  line  may  shortly 
be  begun.  A  branch  railway  on  the  metre  gauge  is  about  to  be 
made  between  Bangalore  and  Mysore.  Its  extension  from  Mysore 
into  the  Waindd  might  be  profitable^  and  would  certainly  develope 
that  large  coffee  tract;  but  it  could  scarcely  serve  the  Nilagiris.^ 
Any  point  on  it  would  be  as  far  from  Ootacamand  as  Mettapollium 
is,  and  Coonoor  would  be  altogether  out  of  its  reach. 

Though  communications  are  obviously  the  most  important  of 
public  works  on  the  Nilagiris,  nearly  twice  as  much  (excluding 
repairs)  has  been  expended  on  military  buildings.  Of  these 
there  are  but  two,  viz.,  the  barracks  for  convalescent  soldiers  at 
Wellington  and  the  asylum  for  soldiers'  orphans  at  Ootacamand. 

The  Wellington  barracks  were  begun  in  1848  and  completed 
in  1860.  In  1876  another  block  was  added  to  them.  Appendix 
No.  16- A  gives  particulars.  They  can  accommodate  54  non- 
commissioned officers  and  820  privates,  and  have  cost  in  all 
£166,740.  Each  married  soldier  obtains  5,376  cubic  and  384 
square  feet  of  living  space,  at  a  cost  per  head  of  £362.  Each  single 
soldier  obtains  1,580  cubic  and77i  square  feet  at  £166  per  head. 
This  cost  covers  that  of  every  out-building,  &c.  Ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  British  soldier  in  the 
Wellington  barracks,  which  are  very  substantial  buildings,  well 
built  of  the  best  materials.  Indeed  a  larger  number  of  soldiers 
might  quite  conveniently  be  accommodated  by  utilizing  the  wide 
back  verandahs,  which  are  enclosed.  These  barracks  are  amply 
provided  with  ablutionary  water  laid  on  in  pipes  by  gravitation. 
The  drinking-supply  comes  from  a  pure  spring,  and  is  piped  to 
the  point  from  which  it  is  drawn.  The  barrack  sites  are  all  well 
drained.  The  latrines  are  worked  on  the  dry-earth  system,  and 
the  night-soil  is  daily  removed  from  the  buildings  to  a  sufficient 
distance,  where  it  is  sold.  The  soldiers'  food  is  admirably  cooked 
in  stoves.  But  the  site  on  which  these  barracks  are  built  has 
proved  to  be  not  altogether  a  healthy  one. 

The  Ootacamand  Lawrence  Asylums  were  begun  in  1868,  and 
all  work  upon  them  was  stopped  in  1871.  They  are  incomplete. 
Appendix  No.  16-B  gives  particulars.  The  Male  Asylum  has  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  £57,500.  Nearly  £4,000  have  been 
expended  on  the  Female  Asylum,  the  out-buildings  of  which  have 
been  temporarily  converted  into  quarters  :  an  additional  outlay 
of  some  £34,000  for  sergeants  and  masters  will  be  needed  to 
complete  it  according  to  the  original  design  to  accommodate  800 
girls,  with  a  chapel  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  are  now 
lodged  in  what  was  intended  to  be  the  hospital  for  both  branches  : 
this  was  built   for   about  £8,000.     The  buildings  which   have 


Lawrence 
Asjlums. 


^  This  view  is  not  endorsed  bj  me.— Ed. 
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been  completed   can  accommodate   1    Principal^    1    Matron,    3  CH.  xviil. 
Sergeants,  2  Mistresses,  400  boys  and  144  girls,  with  workshops    ^  ^. 

for  the  boys  and  quarters  for  native  servants  ;  but  no  separate  public 
hospital  for  either  boys  or  girls  having  yet  been  provided,  and 
the  accommodation  for  the  boys'  staff  (such  as  masters,  &c.) 
being  very  limited,  some  of  the  dormitories  are  used  as  hospitals, 
tailors'  shops,  &c. ;  and  sergeants  and  other  Europeans  are 
lodged  in  quarters  intended,  when  designed  and  sanctioned,  for 
native  servants.  The  whole  of  the  buildings,  as  they  now  stand, 
accommodate 


1  Principal, 
1  Manager, 

5  Masters, 

6  Sergeants, 
4  Farm  servants  (Europeans), 


2  Matrons, 

3  Mistresses, 
330  boys,  and 

60  girls, 


besides  numerous  native  servants.  Each  boy  is  supplied  with 
735  cubic  and  25  sqoare  feet  of  sleeping  space ;  he  is  also  sup- 
plied with  very  large  school  and  dining  rooms,  a  covered  play 
ground  and  every  other  convenience.  This  has  cost,  including 
everjrthing,  £164  per  (boy)  head«  Each  girl  is  supplied  with  785 
cubic  and  38  square  feet  of  sleeping  space  ;  other  accommodation 
is  in  many  respects  limited ;  the  building  cost  is  £75  per  (girl) 
head.  The  site  selected  for  the  asylums  is  very  salubrious,  being 
freely  open  to  every  breeze,  and  on  ground  which  falls  away  from 
the  buildings  on  all  sides.  The  boys'  asylum  is  a  large,  lofty, 
handsome,  double-storied  building,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  designed  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  with  a 
campanile  130  feet  high.  It  is  well  built  of  the  best  materials. 
The  boys'  food  is  cooked  in  Duff's  stoves.  Water  is  supplied  in 
open  channels,  and  is  pumped  up  some  50  feet  to  the  building 
plateau.  Its  distribution  might  be  improved.  The  latrines  are 
on  the  dry-earth  system,  but  are  sanitarily  too  close  to  the  main 
buildings.  The  girls'  asylum  (designed  as  the  hospital)  is  a 
single-storied  unpretentious  but  commodious  and  convenient 
building.  Its  sanitary  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
boys'  branch. 

All  building  materials  are  found  on  the  Nflagiris  except  lime  Bailding 
and  timber.  The  stone  is  a  gneiss  of  a  very  hard  description,  and  ™**«"a^*- 
is  seldom  chiselled.  It  is  used  as  rough  rubble  in  the  retaining 
walls  of  roads,  and  answers  well.  Admirable  clay  for  bricks  is 
obtainable  everywhere.  The  sand  for  mortar  is  very  impure  and 
dirty  :  no  really  good  silicious  sand  can  be  procured  except  by 
breaking  up  the  quartz  pebbles  which  abound.  Road  metal  is  of 
three  kinds — broken  gneiss^  which  is  very  hard  and  makes  a  good 
surface ;  broken  decomposed  sienite,  which  bears  moderate 
traffic ;  and  broken  laterite,  or  gravel,  which  binds  well  and  carries 
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CH.  XVIII.  light  traffic  on  aprings,  but  rapidly  disintegrates  in  very  wet 
N0TS8  OH     weather.     The  Nllagiris  have  no  limestone  nor  any  indigenous 
timber.     Lime  is  obtained  from  near  Mettapollium.     The  stone 
from  which  it  is  burnt  is  semi-crystalline  and  honey-combed,  with 
about  20  per  cent,  of  silicates.     The  lime  is  good,  but  sets  very 
slowly.     It  is  burnt  at  Mettapollium  and  delivered  on  the  hills 
unslaked.     Morgan's   cement   is  also  sometimes  used;   it   sets 
quickly,  and  is  a  very  valuable  article.     Teakwood  is  obtained 
from    the   Government  forests    at    Mdddmal^,    north-west   of 
Ootacamand.     Of  late  years  the  supply  has  deteriorated,  as  those 
forests  are  being  gradually  worked  out.     At  best  the  wood  is  full 
of  holes  and  flaws,  entailing  great  wastage,  and  the  size  of  the 
logs  is  small.     Such  scantlings  as  are  eventually  obtained  are 
very  strong,  but  the  timber  is  only  half  seasoned.  On  the  Nilagiri 
plateau  not  a  single  indigenous  tree  is  found  which  can  be  used 
as  timber.     As  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  descended  trees 
useful  for  building  are  met  with,  and  the  lower  down  the  slopes 
the  more  numerous  and  vigorous  are  these  trees.     Efforts  have 
been  made  to  thin  the  plateau  forests  and  to  clear  away  the 
brushwood,  leaving  the  larger  trees  to  reassert  their  vigour,  but 
without  success  ;   the  trees  are  a  prey  to  parasites.     Australian 
trees  have  been  introduced  into  the  district  with  marked  success, 
but  many  of  them  are  also  attacked  by  parasites  of  the  mistletoe 
type.     The  blue-gum,  et  hoc  genus  omiie,  promise  to  best  suit  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Nflagiris.     But  no  real  data  regarding  the 
value  of  the  timber  of  these  trees  has  as  yet  been  afforded.     They 
are  cut  down  before  maturity,  and  the  wood  is  used  before  being 
in  the  least  seasoned. 

Appendix  No.  16-G  gives  the  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of 
materials  at  every  triad  during  the  last  quarter  of  9  century. 
Speaking  roughly,  during  that  period  the  rate  of  wages  has 
doubled  and  the  cost  of  materials  has  tripled.  Improved 
communications  have  prevented  imported  articles  like  lime, 
teakwood,  and  Europe  iron  from  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as 
local  materials.  Gooly  labour  being  in  great  demand  by  owners 
of  estates,  it  is  difficult  to  procure,  and  is  proportionately  inde- 
pendent. About  one-half  of  the  coolies  come  from  Mysore,  the 
other  half  being  the  Badagas  of  the  Nilagiris.  The  former  are 
physically  weaker,  but  do  best  as  brick-makers  and  road  repairers ; 
the  latter  are  stronger  and  more  intelligent.  All  skilled  labour 
is,  as  required  by  the  Department  Public  Works,  directly  imported 
from  the  Coimbatore,  Trichinopoly  and  Madura  Districts. 
Private  persons  (in  Ootacamand  especially)  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  skilled  labour  in  the  bazaar,  and  generally  apply  to 
this  department  for  it«  Such  skilled  labour  as  is  obtainable  is 
not  always  the  best.  The  cold  wet  climate  induces  to  indulgence 
in  ardent  spirits,  and  wet  days,  when  little  or  no  work  is  done. 
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have  sometimes  to  be  paid  for  in  fall.  The  climate  is  not  CH.  XYiii. 
appreciated  by  any  class  of  imported  Native^  least  of  all  by  the 
skilled  workmen.  These  latter,  with  few  exceptions,  leave  the 
hills  when  the  period  for  which  they  have  been  engaged  termi- 
nates. Breaches  of  labour  contract  are  also  not  infrequent.  Very 
few  women  and  boys  are  employed  as  labourers,  proportionately 
far  less  than  in  most  other  parts  of  India. 

Work  by  contract  is  seldom  performed.  It  is  nearly  all  done 
departmentally,  by  waged  labourers  who  are  tasked,  their  work  of 
every  kind  being  periodically  measured  and  priced  at  certain 
rates.  Suppliers  of  materials  are  not  numerous,  but  lime,  sand, 
firewood,  road-metal,  &c.,  are  all  furnished  by  contract.  The 
procuring  and  managing  of  all  labour  and  the  obtaining  of  the 
means  of  transit  for  building  materials,  are  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties against  which  an  engineer  has  to  contend  on  the  Nilagiris. 

Appendix  16-D  compares  rates  of  labonr  and  materials  in 
the  Coimbatore  and  Nilagiri  Districts,  and  gives  the  increased 
percentage  of  the  latter  over  the  former. 

It  will  probably  at  the  same  time  be  useful  to  record  the  prices 
of  food-grains  in  those  two  districts,  as  is  done  in  following 
table : — 

Statement  showing  Comparixtive  Prices  of  Food-grains^  ^c,  on  the  NUagiris 

and  at  Goimhaiore. 


Rice, 
iBt  sort. 

Rioe, 
2nd  sort. 

Horse- 
gram. 

Gbolum. 

Onmboo. 

Bait. 

Wheat. 

Number  of  lb. 
per  Rupee. 

Number  of  lb. 
per  Rupee. 

Number  of  lb. 
per  Rupee. 

Number  of  lb. 
per  Rupee. 

Number  of  lb. 
per  Rupee. 

Number  of  lb. 
per  Rupee. 

Number  of  lb. 
per  Rupee. 

Nilagiri  Hilla... 
At  Goimbatore. 

PertononNila- 

giriB,  Rb. 
Per  Ton  in 
Ck)imbatore,R8. 

Inoreefleperton, 
Nilagiris. 

17*42 
22-26 

19-76 
28-86 

80-10 
42-97 

84*69 
41*48 

88-22 
68-66 

19*06 
84  88 

21*62 
28-87 

126-6 
100-6 

114-7 
96*8 

80-6 
621 

64*4 
640 

68-2 
41*6 

114*4 
661 

108*6 
77-6 

24*9 

18*9 

28*6 

10-4 

21*6 

49-8 

261 

In  conclusion  I  would  draw  attention  to  table  (Appendix  No.  Ciort  of 
16-E)   showing   the  cost    of    the  various  edifices  constructed  ^|^|^ 
throughotit  the  Nilagiri  District. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

PRISONS. 

{By  Lient.-Colonel  Clkmkntson,  M.S.C,  Sxtperiniendent  of  Prisons,  Ootacamand, 

and  Joint  Magistrate^  Nilagiris.) 


EuBOPiAN    PBiaoN— bnildiaga — prisoners— diaoipline — ^iDdastries  —  diet dreaa 

health — ^instrnotion — cost  ~  establishment.  —  Disteict  Jail — sitnation baild. 

ings— indnstries— diet — ^health. — Subsidiary  Jails. 

European  Prison  at  Ootacamand. 
CHAP.  XIX.  The  Enropean  Prison  was  designed,   as  a  Central  Jail^  for  the 
Prisons     accommodation  of  Europeans  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  and 

long  terms  of  imprisonment  throughout  India.     It  consists  of  a 

Priton.*'  ^^^^^  of  buildings  containing  two  rows  of  small  separate  cells^ 
Desoription(tf  thirtj-six  in  number,  arranged  opposit§  each  other  in  a  lower 
e  oiidings.  ^^j  upper  story  with  a  corridor  between.  The  capacity  of  the 
cells  on  the  ground-floor  is  977*65  cubic  feet  and  of  those  in  the 
upper  936*8  cubic  feet,  except  the  two  at  the  west  end,  which 
are  1,656*32  cubic  feet.  These  latter  have  flat  roofs,  but  the 
roofs  of  all  the  others  are  dome-shaped.  The  ground-floor  also 
contains  a  guard-room,  office-room,  and  a  hospital  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  four  patients.  The  jail  yard  is  divided  into 
compartments  with  a  workshed  in  three  of  them  and  two  small 
store-rooms.     In  the  fourth  there  is  a  kitchen. 

The  jail  was  open  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  in  1862.  The 
first  convict  admitted  was  a  man  sentenced  by  the  Sessions  Court 
of  Mangalore  in  February  of  this  year.  In  the  March  following 
twenty-nine  convicts,  chiefly  civilian  criminals,  were  received  from 
Calcutta,  and  in  June  five  military  court-martial  prisoners  from 
diffei*ent  cantonments  of  the  Presidency.  In  later  years,  as 
suitable  jsil  accommodation  became  available  in  the  other  Presi- 
dencies, convicts  ceased  to  be  transferred  from  thence  to  this 
jail;  and  at  present  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  confinement  of  military 
prisoners  and  civilians,  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  sentenced  to 
long  terms,  or  for  shorter  terms,  if  sentenced  by  the  local  Courts. 
The  total  number  incarcerated  up  to  November  1878  was  298,  of 
whom  110  were  sentenced  by  the  Civil  Criminal  Courts  and  188 
by  the  Military  Courts.  Tlie  daily  average  in  jail  for  the  last 
five  years  ending  31st  December  1877  was  2573;  7*19  civilians 
and  18*54  military. 

Female  convicts  are  not  admitted  into  this  jail,  nor  are  civil 
prisoners  (debtors).    For  juveniles  there  is  no  separate  accommo- 


Gharacter 
and  namber 
of  prisoners. 
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dation.     Of  the  latter  only  two  have  been  admitted;  they  were  CHAP.  XIX. 
not  allowed  to  associate  or  work  with  the  adults.  Pbisons. 

All  prisoners  on  arrival  are  considered  on  probation  and  liable      

to  the  discipline  of  the  separate  system  for  such  period  as  the  — discipline. 
Superintendent  may  direct,  but  in  no  instance  for  less  than  three 
months,  except  in  the  case  of  prisoners  who  have  less  than  six 
months  of  their  imprisonment  to  undergo,  or  have  already 
undergone  three  months  of  their  sentence  elsewhere,  or  solitary 
confinement  as  part  of  their  sentence.  On  expiry  of  the 
probationary  term,  convicts  work  in  association  under  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  European  warders.  They  are  required 
to  rise  at  6  in  the  morning  on  week  days,  and  are  employed 
in  cleaning  their  cells  and  the  corridor,  &c.,  up  to  7  o'clock,  when 
they  are  allowed  into  the  yards  for  washing  and  exercise.  At 
7-30  A.M.  they  return  to  their  cells  for  breakfast  and  remain 
locked  up  until  8  o'clock.  They  then  go  to  the  worksheds  and  are 
kept  steadily  and  industriously  at  labour  of  various  descriptions 
until  about  1  o'clock.  They  then  retire  to  their  cells  for  dinner 
and  are  locked  up  for  an  hour.  At  2  p.m.  work  is  resumed  in 
the  yards  and  continued  till  5  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed 
for  the  afternoon  exercise,  and  at  5-80  the  prisoners  are  confined 
for  the  night  after  their  evening  meal  is  served  to  them.  On 
Sundays  convicts  are  allowed  three  hours  exercise  in  the  yards  in 
the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  For  the  rest  of  the  day 
they  are  confined  to  their  ceUs. 

None  of  the  convicts  are  employed  on  extramural  work.  — indMtriet. 
At  present  the  intermural  labour  consists  chiefly  of  weaving,  coir 
mat  making,  rattaning,  shoemaking,  and  beating  out  the  fibre 
from  the  cocoanut  husk,  which  latter  has  been  recently  substi- 
tuted for  stone-breaking.  Other  industries,  as  saddlery,  carpentry, 
&c.,  for  which  a  convict  may  be  specially  qualified,  are  occasionally 
introduced  when  there  is  a  demand  for  such  labour.  All  the 
jail  work,  such  as  sweeping  out  the  yards,  white  and  yellow 
washing  the  premises,  cooking,  tailoring,  and  the  like,  are  done  by 
the  convicts  themselves,  except  privy  conservancy,  which  devolves 
on  native  convicts  sent  for  that  purpose  from  the  neighbouring 
district  jaiL  All  prisoners  are  eligible  for  employment  as  cooks, 
for  such  period  and  at  such  times  as  the  keeper  may  direct. 
The  sale-proceeds  on  account  of  manufactures  amounted  in  1877 
to  Rupees  2,569-1-11,  yielding  a  net  profit  to  Government  of 
Rupees  31-12-11  per  head  of  effectives. 

The  ordinary  diet  of  the  convicts  is  as  follows : —  —diet. 

-^  fBread,  18  ounces. 

.     ^'     ^  Soup  (consisting  of  4}   ounces   meat,    3   ounces 
P  . .  I      potatoes,  and  1  ounce  dholl,  1  ounce  onions). 

^'  v.8uet  Pudding  (5  ounces  flour  and  }  ounce  suet). 
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CHAP.   XIX. 


Prisons. 


—dress. 


— ^health. 


Monday, 
Wednesday, 

and 
Friday. 

Saturday. 


Tuesday 

and 
Thursday. 


Sunday 


iOruel,  1  pint  (2  ounces  meal  or  rolong  and  1  ounce 
sugar). 
Coffee,  i  pint. 
A  little  pepper  and  i«alt. 

r  Curry-stuff  is  added  to  the  soup  to  form  mulligatanni, 

<  and  8  ounces  of  rice  are  substituted  for  potatoes. 
(.     In  other  respects  as  above. 

r Cooked  meat  (bake),  7  ounces. 

Bread.  "| 

I  Potatoes.  1 

<  Suet  Pudding.  I    ^       , 
Gruel.  >  ^  *^^^^- 
Coffee. 

^Salt,  Ac. 
In  all  respects  as  above,  excep   bread  22  ounces. 


Probationers  are  not  allowed  padding.  Pop  the  sick  the  doctor 
may  prescribe  special  hospital  diet. 

For  breaches  of  prison  discipline  convicts  are  liable  to 
restrictions  in  diet.  Bread  and  water  or  half  rations  may  be 
awarded  as  a  punishment^  the  former  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
3  days  for  any  one  offence^  and  the  latter  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 7  days.  The  delinquent  is  subject  to  labour  of  the  lightest 
description  while  on  bread  and  water^  and  to  that  of  medium 
severity  while  on  half  rations. 

On  admission  each  prisoner  is  supplied  with  a  small  kit, 
marked   with  his  register  number^  consisting  of  1  cap^  1  coat, 

1  waistcoat,   and  2  trousers  of  ordinary  infantry  bine  grey  cloth, 

2  blue  serge  and  8  cotton  check  shirts,  2  flannel  banians,  2  pairs 
of  drawers,  3  pairs  of  socks,  2  handkerchiefs,  1  pair  of  boots  and  a 
pair  of  slippers,  1  comb  and  4  towels.  He  is  also  allowed  a  coir 
mattress  and  2  pillows,  4  sheets  and  4  pillow  slips,  2  blankets  and 
a  coverlet  or  cotton  rug.  During  one  month  of  his  sentence  and 
when  undergoing  punishment  for  breaches  of  prison  discipline,  a 
convict  is  deprived  of  his  mattress  and  is  required  to  sleep  on  a 
plank  bed. 

Favoured  by  a  salubrious  climate,  the  health  of  the  convicts  has 
been  remarkably  good.  Only  two  deaths  have  occurred  since 
the  opening  of  the  jail,  and  in  both  cases  heart  disease  was  the 
immediate  cause.  The  first  was  that  of  a  convict  who  had  under- 
gone seven  years  of  his  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  was  at  the 
time  suffering  also  from  pneumonia.  The  second  was  that  of  a 
military  man  who  had  had  heart  disease  previous  to  admission, 
and  succumbed  to  it  in  about  a  month  after  entrance.  The 
more  prevalent  ailments  are  stomach  affections  and  colds. 
There  have  been  no  epidemics.  It  has  been  found  that  convicts 
have  generally  gained  weight  during  their  imprisonment. 
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Divine  service  is  performed  once  a  week  for  Roman  Catho-  CHAP.  XIX. 
lies,  and  twice  a  week,  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  for  Protestants,     p^^^g. 

There  is  a  small  library  of  useful  and  instructive  books  available      ^ 

for  the  use  of  the  well-conducted  prisoners.     Each  prisoner,  if  a  — mstruotion. 
Protestant,  is  supplied  with  a  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
and,  if  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  a  Douay  Bible  and  Garden  of 
the  Soul. 

The  total  cost  of  guarding  and  maintaining  the  prisoners  in  the  —cost. 
European  Jail  for  the  year  1877  was  as  follows  ;— 

RS.  A.  p. 

Establishment       ...         ...         ...  ...  7,206  15  8 

Rations                  ...         ...         ...  •••  4,059  11  3 

Clothing                ...         ...         ...  ...  1,181  0  7 

Contingencies                   ...         ...  ...  1,430  10  5 

Hospital  charges   (including  cost  of 

medicines)          ...         ...         ...  ...  117  1  0 

Total  Rmpees  ...  13,995    6  11 

or  Rupees  559-2-0  per  head  of  average  strength. 

The  establishment  consists  of  1  Keeper,  6  Warders,  1  Mes-  — ««tabliah. 
senger,  1  Medical  OflBcer  (also  in  charge  of  one  of  the  two 
Ootacamand  divisions),  and  1  Assistant  Apothecary,  the  Joint 
Magistrate  of  the  station  being  ex-offido  Superintendent.  There 
is  no  Police  guard  over  the  prison,  the  warders  having  to  act  in 
the  double  capacity  of  guard  and  turnkey. 

District  Jail,  Ootacamand. 

The  building  was  originally  the  old  Travellers*  Bungalow,  DisTwcrJAn.. 
subsequently  utilized  as  a  Cutcherry  for  the  Principal  Sudder 
Amin,  and  was  ultimately,  in  1856,  converted  into  a  District 
Jail  under  the  charge  of  the  above  officer,  with  a  requisite 
establishment  of  subordinates.  For  many  years  the  Joint  Magis- 
trate has  been  ex-offido  Superintendent  of  the  jail. 

The  jail  is  well  situated  on  a  hill  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ootaca-  — «itiiation, 
mand.     The  site  is  in  every  way  good,  except  as  regards  its    ^ 
proximity  to  a  bazaar,  the  sanitary  condition  of  which  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory. 

The  jail  is  not  on  the  standard  plan.  It  consists  of  a  range  of 
buildings  facing  the  west,  and  contains  ten  wards  and  one  under- 
trial  ward,  watchman's  room,  and  at  the  ndrthem  end  four  solitary 
cells.  There  are  four  kitchens  at  the  southern  end,  and  at  the 
north-western  end  latrines,  &c.,  with  earth  stores.  Opposite  the 
main  building  is  a  range  of  stores  and  a  workshop.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  7  feet  high.     The  hospital  is  in  a 
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Pbisonb. 


-— acoommo 
dation. 


— buildings. 


CHAP.  XIX.  separate  yard,  and  contains  four  wards  and  accommodation  for  26 
patients.  The  wards,  both  jail  and  hospital,  are  generally  well 
yentilated.  There  is  also  a  separate  building  with  a  yard  sur- 
rounding for  civil  debtors,  European  and  Native. 

The  jail  is  wanting  in  separate  accommodation  for  juveniles^ 
and  in  a  separate  yard  for  females  to  work  in  during  the  day. 

The  jail  is  calculated  to  accommodate  72  convict  males^ 
10  convict  females^  8  under-trials,  and   6  civil  debtors ;  total  91. 

The  area  of  ground  occupied  by  the  jail  premises  measores 
about  70  acres  and  is  thus  utilized  up : — On  the  east  and  apart  from 
the  building  is  the  vegetable  garden^  manured  with  poudrette^ 
and  producing  excellent  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 
There  is  also  on  this  side  of  the  jail  a  temporary  jail  which 
is  used  for  short-term  prisoners.  It  is  roofed  in  with  corrugated 
iron,  and  partitioned  into  three  wards  capable  of  accommodating 
88  inmates.  The  flooring  is  of  earth  tamped  down,  but  the 
occupants  sleep  on  raised  boarded  platforms. 

The  jailor^s  quarters  are  situated  close  to  and  west  of  the  civil 
debtors'  jail.   The  Police  guard-room  is  just  outside  the  main  jail. 

The  hospital  is  a  building  218  feet  6  inches  long  and  75  feet 
wide,  having  a  verandah  to  the  front  and  rear.  The  ends  of  the 
verandah  at  the  back  have  been  closed  in  and  are  used  for  a  bath 
and  store-room.  Flanking  it  on  the  west,  but  detached,  are  the 
male  and  female  latrines  and  dead-house.  The  acconmiodation 
provided  by  the  hospital  is  ample,  there  being  three  wards  for 
males  and  one  for  females.  They  are  intended  ordinarily  to  contain 
24  male  and  2  female  inmates.  There  is  also  a  surgery  and  a 
store-room.  The  wards  of  the  hospital,  as  also  those  of  the  jail, 
are  lighted  nightly  with  kerosine  lamps.  The  hospital  staff  is 
one  Surgeon  and  one  Apothecary.  There  is  no  quarantine 
ward. 

The  civil  debtors'  jail  provides  accommodation  for  6  inmates, 
and  is  a  comfortable  building,  but  is  rarely  occupied. 

Prisoners  are  received  by  drafts  from  the  Coimbatore  and  other 
jails  when  the  number  in  the  jail  falls  very  low.  These  drafts  are 
needed  to  keep  up  the  gang  employed  in  public  works  to  its  full 
strength,  about  100  prisoners. 

Chinese  are  very  rarely  admitted  into  this  jail. 

The  occupation  of  the  convicts  is  chiefly  extramural,  at  present 
on  the  works  at  Norwood  and  the  Gardens ;  the  work  done 
is  principally  road-making,  excavation,  &c.  These  labouring 
convicts  are  supervised  by  an  Overseer  of  the  Public  Works 
Department.  Thej  are  guarded  to  and  fro  by  the  Police,  and 
are  in  charge  of  prison  warders  assisted  by  convict  maistries,  who 
more  directly  see  to   the  completion  of  their  task.     Within  the 
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jail  and  its  precincts  a  number  of  the  convicts  are   employed  OHAP.  xiz. 
on  the  saniti^  duties  of  the  jail  and  in  raggi-grinding,  tailorings     Pemohs. 

cooking,  and  as  dhobies ;  a  little  carpentry  and  smith's  work  is      

also  done^  and  vegetable  gardening.  There  are  no  manufactures*. 
The  jail  garden  supplies  excellent  vegetables  sufficient  for  the 
prisoners'  consumption ;  the  surplus  is  sold  and  by  this  means  a 
trifling  sum  is  realized  monthly  and  remitted  to  the  treasury. 

The  cost  of  rations  during  1877  for  a  daily  average  strength  — diat,  Ao. 
of  155*83  convicts  was  Rupees  11,625.  The  diet  is  ample  and 
good,  and  in  accordance  with  scale :  5  ounces  of  meat  are  supplied 
thrice  weekly ;  no  fish  is  used ;  also  no  tyre,  as  it  is  not  obtainable 
in  sufficient  quantities ;  the  vegetable  ration  is  therefore  increased 
to  7f  ounces  in  lieu  of  the  tyre.  There  have  been  no  scorbutic 
ailments,  and  the  prisoners,  as  a  rule,  gain  weight  during  their 
confinement.  The  water  for  drinking  is  obtained  from  the 
M616mand  Lake ;  it  is  received  into  a  reservoir,  and  pumped  up 
into  a  covered  masonry  filter.  It  is  sometimes  very  muddy  even 
after  filtration.     The  cost  of  clothing  for  1877  was  Rupees  737. 

The  nature  of  the  clothing  and  bedding  is  thus : — 1  cap^  2  cum- 
bly  jackets,  2  cotton  breeches,  2  cumblies,  1  cumbly  hood,  .and 
1  coir  mat  for  each  male  convict. 

The  following  rules  are  enforced  reg^arding  ablution  of  the 
whole  body  for 

(a.)  Males — Bathe  twice  a  week  within  the  jail.  A  large  cistern 
is  used  as  a  bath.  Cheakai  is  issued  on  each  occasion,  and 
oil  every  alternate  week. 

(h.)  FsMALXS*— Bathe  similarly,  but  in  the  compound  of  the 
debtors'  jail. 

The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  daring  1877  as  contrasted  —health, 
with  former  years  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Numbers  were 
admitted  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Of  173  total  admissions  into 
hospital,  21  were  for  simple  starvation,  and  of  those  admitted 
under  the  heads  of  general  dropsy^  debility,  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery,  the  primary  cause  of  disease  in  most  instances  was  star- 
vation, and  twenty-four  invalids  were  transferred  to  Coimbatore 
on  medical  grounds,  being  too  emaciated  to  stand  this  cold  climate. 
Almost  all  the  deaths  were  due  to  privation.  Ordinarily  the 
ailments  are  such  as  are  incidental  to  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
e.g.,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  chest  affections. 

SuBsiDiABT  Jails. 

There  is  a  lock-up  for  under-trial  and  short-term  prisoners,  SvBBmuBT 
i.e.,  convicted  persons  whose  sentence  does  not  exceed  one  or  two  ^^°*' 
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CHAP.  XIX.  weeks,  at  the  Welling^n  Police  Station,  and  another  at  the 
Pbuoms      Sub-Magistrate's  Court,  Coonoor.     The  conyicted  prisoners  aro 

employed  in  out-door  work  in  the  proximity  of  the  prisons.     There 

are  also  lock-ups  at  Olidallir  and  D^v&la. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Kamber  of  Poet  Offioes.— History  of  Ootaoamand  Post  Offioe.— Old  postal  rates. — 

Hill  Post  Offices  bronght  under  inspection. — Present  establishment.—- Nmnber  CHAP.  XX. 

of  letters  reoeived  and  despatched. — ^Beyenne.  — Coonoor  and  Edtagiri. — Welling-         

ton. — Sonth.East  Wainid.— Old  postal  rente  of  the  Hills.— Tonga.— Bates  for       Postal 
passengers. — ^Post  honrs  at  Ootaoamand  and  other  offices.  Dbpabtmbkt. 

Thebb  are  four  Post  Offices  on  the  Nflagiris,  viz.,  at  Ootacamand,  Number  of 
Coonoor,  K6tagiri,  and  WeUington.  ^^  ^®*^- 

Ootaoamand  is  the  first  station  at  which  a  Post  Office  was  History  of 
opened.  This  was  in  the  year  1826;  thd  establishment  then  ^^Jg^;^^ 
consisted  of  one  writer  and  two  delivery  peons.  In  1828  an 
additional  writer  and  deUvery  peon  were  sanctioned,  and  in 
1829  (as  the  Hills  were  becoming  more  generally  known)  the 
delivery  staff  was  increased  by  two  more  peons.  There  appear 
to  have  been  no  fresh  changes  till  the  year  1837,  when  Colonel 
Thomas  King  was  appointed  Postmaster,  drawing  a  subsidy 
of  Rupees  100  per  mensem,  with  two  clerks,  one  on  Bnpees 
85  and  the  other  on  Rupees  20,  and  four  delivery  peons.  Mr. 
Hodges  was  the  next  Postmaster,  and  held  office  for  a  period  of 
more  than  twelve  years  (from  1843  to  1865).  During  his  time 
the  establishment  underwent  several  changes. 

The  rates  of  postage  prior  to  the  year  1854  (when  the  postage  old  postal 
labels  were  first  introduced)  were  regulated  according  to  dis-  '^^^* 
tances  and  weight.     The  charge  for  a  letter  weighing  a  tola  to 
Madras  was  in  those  days  8  annas,  and  it  was  five  days  in  transit. 
A  letter  of  the  same  weight  now  goes  for  1  anna  and  is  one  day  or 
twenty-four  hou;^  in  transit. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1855  that  the  Post  Offices  on  the  Hills  HiU  Pott^ 
were  included  in  the  inspectoral  circle  of  Coimbatore.     Ootaca-  ?^^x 
mand  is  the  head  or  disbursing  Post  Office,  and  all  the  others  are  nnderinspeo- 
subordinate  to  it.     Mr.  Hodges  was  the  first  inspector ;  Mr.  ^^°* 
Bower  is  the  inspector  at  present. 

The  present  strength  of  the  Ootaoamand  office  is  as  follows : —  Present 

Q  establish- 

Batary.  ^^^^^ 


BB.     A. 

p. 

1  Postmaster 

• 

...      100     0 

0 

1  Head  Clerk 

...      60    0 

0 

2  Clerks  on  Rs.  80  each 

...      60    0 

0 

13  Peons           

...      46    0 

0 

Contingencies 

...      18  12 

0 

Total  ...     274  12    0 
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CHAP.  XX.  The  number  of  covers  receiyed  for  delivery  on  an  average  at 

PostIl  pi'esent  in  the  season  is  2,000  daily,  and  oat  of  the  season  700. 
DsPABTKnrT.  The  despatch  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  receipt. 

Number  of  The  net  revenue  derived  by  this  office  yearly  may  be  estimated 

^*1"^     ^  at  68,000  rupees. 

despatched.  The  Coonoor  and  the  Kotagiri   Post  Offices  were  the  next 

Coonoor  and  ^P®^®^  >  ^^^  *^®  exact  dates  are  not  known. 

Kotagiri. 


Wellington. 

South-IBast 
Wainid. 


Old  postal 
route  of  the 
HiUfl. 


Tonga. 


Bate*  for 
paeeengen. 


The  Wellington  (then  called  Jackatalla)  Post  Office  was  opened 
in  the  year  1855. 

In  the  South-East  Wain&d,  which  now  forms  a  portion  of 
Nilagiris,  there  are  five  Post  Offices : — Gddaldr  (opened  in  the 
year  1867),  Guynd  (1870),  D^vfla  (1874),  Cherambddi  (1874), 
and  Nellak6ta  (1877). 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  mails  were  conveyed 
to  Ootacamand  via  Mysore  and  Seg&r  Pass  by  d4k  runners. 
The  road  establishment  then  consisted  of  26  runners  and  2  mail 
overseers.  The  mails  are  now  conveyed  by  rail  up  to  Metta- 
poUium,  and  till  lately  from  thence  by  runners.  The  distance 
from  Mettapollium  to  Ootacamand  is  25  miles.  There  were  9 
stages  and  54  permanent  runners  ;  during  the  season  the  num- 
ber of  runners  was  more  than  doubled.  The  whole  distance  was 
run  in  5  hours  10  minutes  up-hill  and  4  hours  80  minutes  down- 
hiU. 

The  runners  establishment  between  Ootacamand  and  Metta- 
pollium was  abolished  on  the  9th  November  1878,  from  which 
date  the  mails  (both  letter  and  banghy)  have  been  carried  by 
tongas  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Simla  and  other  gh&ts  in 
Northern  India.  The  runners  establishment  on  an  average  cost« 
Rupees  650  per  mensem,  for  which  sum  the  agents  of  the  Tonga 
Company  have  taken  the  contracts  to  convey  the  mails.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  up  journey  is  5  hours  30  minutes  and  the 
down  journey  4  hours  45  minutes,  the  distance  between  Ootaca- 
mand and  Mettapollium  being  34  miles. 

A  Tonga  carries  three  passengers.   The  rates  are  as  follows : — 


Return  TicheU  hy  Pair  Horse  Tonga, 


RS. 


Mettapollium  to  Ootacamand  and  back,  or  vice  vered^  per  seat.  80 

Do.         to  Coonoor  do.  do.        18 

Coonoor  to  Ootacamand  do.  do.        12 


Up  Journey  > 

Mettapollium  to  Ootacamand,  per  seat 

Do.         to  Coonoor       

Coonoor  to  Ootaoamand 


••• 


••f 


••• 


20 

14 

8 
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•  •f 


•  •• 


••• 


Doum  Journey. 

Ootacamand  io  Mettapollinxn,  1  seat 
Do.  to  do.  2  seats 

Do.  to  do.  3  seats 

Do.  to  Coonoor,  per  seat 

Coonoor  to  Mettapolliam,  1  seat 
Do.     to  do.  2  seats 

Do.     to  do.  8  seats 

The  letter  mail  is  now  despatched  from  Ootacamand  at  8-45  Post  hours  at 
A.]f .  and  the  parcel  mail  at  5  p.m.     The  hoars  fixed  for  receiving  and^OMor  ^ 
registered  letters  is  between  6  and  7-80  A.]f.  and  from  noon  to  offices. 
6  P.M.     The  letter-box  is  cleared  for  the  laAt  time  at  8  a.m.^  but 
on  overland  days  it  is  kept  open  till  8-15. 

The  following  table  shows  the  honrs  for  despatch  and  delivery 
of  letters  at  each  of  the  stations  on  the  Nilagiris : — 


CHAP.  XX 

BS. 

Postal 

...  16 
...  24 

Dbfabtmbht 

...  32 

••.     6 

...  12 

...  18 

...  24 

(1.)  Ootacamand— 

Despatch 
Delivery 

(2.)  Coonoor— 

Despatch 
Delivery 

(3.)  Wellington- 
Despatch 
Delivery 

(4.)  Kdtagiri— 

Despatch 
Delivery 


.*. 


••• 


•.. 


••• 


••• 


••• 


8-30 

a.m. 

4-30 

P.M. 

10 

A.M. 

2 

P.M. 

8-45 

A.M. 

3 

P.M. 

5 

A.M. 

5 

P.M. 

62 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT. 

(Sullied  by  the  Superiniendeni,  Malabar  Ctnut  Divitum,) 


PoBitioii. — The  Indian    s^Btem. — Btrength    of   lines.^ — Nnmber    of    Telegraph 

Offlcee. — Staff. — Cost  of  constmotions. 

CHAP.  XXI.  The  Nilagiris  are  connected  with  the  Indian  telegraphic  system 
TslbgbIphs.  ^  Mysore  on  one  side  and  vid  Mettapolliom  on  the  other.    On  the 
— —      latter  route  the  Government  line  is  joined  to  those  belonging  to 
the  Madras  Railway  Company  at  Mettapollinm. 

The  length  of  the  line  from  Ootacamand  to  the  Mysore  frontier 
is  about  23  mileSj  and  to  Mettapolliom  about  20  miles ;  total  43 
miles. 

There  are  two  Telegraph  Offices  on  the  Nilagiris ;  one  of  the 
second  class— working  hours  from  7  A.]f .  to  9  p.m. — at  Ootaca- 
mand^ and  another  of  the  third  class— working  hours  from  10  a.](. 
to  5  P.M. — at  Ooonoor. 

The  staff  attached  to  the  former  consists  of  one  Telegraph 
Master  and  one  Signaller,  and  the  latter  is  worked  by  a  Telegraph 
Master  alone. 

The  above  lines  and  offices  are  attached  to  what  is  designated 
the  Mercara  Sub-Division  in  the  Malabar  Coast  Division  of 
Government  Telegraphs.  The  Superintendent  is  unable  to  furnish 
particulars  regarding  the  cost  of  constructing  the  above  lines. 
They  formerly  belonged  to  what  was,  prior  to  1866,  known  as ''  the 
Madras  Circle,*'  the  records  of  which  were,  it  is  believed,  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  department  in  1866  forwarded  to  the 
Director-General's  Office,  Ciicutta ;  but  whether  they  are  still  in 
existence  or  have  been  destroyed  the  Superintendent  is  unable 
to  say. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  village  system. — Crime. — "ELefonxkB  necessary. — New  oonstabalftry.^Present 
organisation. — Stations  on  the  Nflagiris — ^in  Wain4d  seotion. — Proportion  of 
Police  to  population,  &o.,  &o. — ^Appendices. 

In  respect  of  village  police  arrangemeBtB  this  district  is  peon-  OH.  XXIL 
liar ;  althoagh  there  are  headmen  of  rural  divisions  termed  grdma     ^ZJmm. 

maniyagar,  and  subordinate  headmen^   ul  mamyagar,  ruling  in      

hamlets,  many  of  which  have  grown  into  considerable  villages,  yet  ^®  viliAge 
they  have  hitherto  retained  under  them  in  many  cases  no  regular  ^^^"^"^ 
village  servants,  as  in  the  villages  in  the  plains.  Every  able- 
bodied  villager  is  required  to  obey  the  behests  of  his  village 
chief,  and  to  perform  such  customary  duties  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  village  or  district  administration  may  demand.  The  result 
of  this  communal  system  is  that  intra- village  crime  is  almost 
unknown,  whether  it  concerns  offences  against  person  or  property^ 
and  extra- village  crime  is  even  now  sinost  wholly  confined  to 
crimes  of  intertribal  violence,  and  seldom  relates  to  property, 
except  where  land  disputes  are  concerned. 

Violent  offences  are  generally  connected  with  superstitious  Crime, 
feelings.  The  object  of  most  of  these  assaults  is  the  Kdramba, 
and  in  such  attacks  all  the  other  hill-tribes,  and  probably  also 
some  of  the  more  recent  Kanarese  immigrants,  are  usually  ready 
to  take  a  part.  The  vaguest  notion  of  their  duties  as  village 
magistrate  or  police  officer  prevails  among  the  headmen.  So  far 
from  their  understanding  that  it  is  their  duty  to  repress  such 
crime,  they  seem  to  regard  it  almost  as  a  sacred  duty  not  only 
to  countenance  and  shield  the  wrong-doers,  but  even  to  aid  in 
the  perpetration.  We  may  infer  from  this  state  of  things  that 
the  Nilagiris,  prior  to  our  advent,  had  remained  apart  from  the 
general  police  system  of  the  neighbouring  Kanarese  and  Tamil 
countries,  for  rough  and  rude  though  that  system  was,  yet  it  had 
succeeded  in  training  each  village  not  only  to  do  what  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  its  members,  but 
to  take  a  share  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  its  neigh- 
bours,  add  in  so  doing  to  be  ruled  by  a  moral  law  of  communal 
obligation  which  had  grown,  not  out  of  the  village  life,  but  out 
of  the  wider  life  of  a  rdj  or  state. 


Beforms 
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CH.  XXII.  To  the  absence  of  anything  approaching  a  village  police, 
Police,  maintained  by  land  endowments  or  the  fees  of  the  village,  may 
also  be  attributed  the  fact  that  there  are  no  hereditary  thieves  in 
the  district,  like  the  Dundassies  in  Ganjam,  the  Kavilgar  of 
Trichinopoly,  and  the  Talliaries  of  Gnddapah.  There  can  however 
be  no  question  that  an  efiEective  poUce  administration  of  the  hills 
must  have  as  an  antecedent  condition  the  organization  of  a 
domestic  police,  or  at  all  events  the  education  of  the  heads  of 
villages  to  a  due  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  as  the  dispensers  of  justice  in  petty  cases  and 
as  the  protectors  of  the  lives  and  properties,  not  only  of  their  fellow 
villagers,  but  also  as  guardians  of  the  public  peace  generally. 

Kewoonstab.     In  establishing,   therefore,  a  constabulary  on    the  Nilagiris 

^^^^'^*  constituted  on  the  European  model,  the  Oovemment  met  with 

no  obstacles  among  the  people  arising  out  of  the  vested  interests 
of  the  old  watchmen,  or  the  prejudice,  conservatism,  or  fears 
of  the  people ;  but  at  the  same  time  this  new  constabulary  was 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  it  obtained  elsewhere  from  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  ancient  hereditary  police,  whether 
honest  or  dishonest.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  regular 
police  system  elaborated  by  Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Robinson,  it 
may  be  said  that  outside  the  limits  of  Ootacamand  no  police 
existed  on  the  Hills.  The  peons  of  the  Bevenue  officers — chiefly 
those  of  the  Tahsildar — appear,  under  the  system  that  prevailed 
from  1816  to  1859,  to  have  done  the  little  police  work  that  was 
done,  but  how  imperfectly  this  was  performed  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  remark  in  Chapter  XII.  The  &ilnre  of  the  police 
administration  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  produced 
changes  in  the  higher  executive  agency  of  the  district.  Ootaca- 
mand possessed,  from  the  year  1820  to  1855,  a  military  police, 
and  until  the  military  control  was  finally  and  radically  abolished 
in  the  civil  stations  this  police  remained  under  the  orders  of  the 
military  magistrate,  under  the  style,  at  one  time,  of  Officer 
Commanding,  at  another,  of  Commandant  of  the  Nilagiris.  The 
establishment  of  the  military  dep6t  at  Wellington  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  abolition  of  this  police. 

PxMent  The  present  police  organization  of  the  district  is  as  follows. 

organisation,  rpj^^  Superintendent  of  Police,  Coimbatore,  exercises  a  general 
control  over  the  Nilagiri  district — an  arrangement  which  has 
continued  from  the  time  when  the  Hills  proper  formed  a  taluk 
of  that  district.  The  officer  immediately  in  charge  is  the  Chief 
luspector,  on  a  salary  of  Rupees  850,  who  has  under  him  1 
Inspector  and  2  Sub-Inspectors.  The  Chief  Inspector  has  taken  the 
place  of  an  Assistant  Superintendent,  an  office  which  wa^labolished 
in  1875.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
have  considerably  increased  by  the  annexation  to  the  district  of 
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the  Sontli-East  Wain&d,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  adds  to  CH.  XXII. 
the  population  38^000  sools^  but  also  because  it  brings  him  into     -poucm. 

contact  with  a   turbulent  and  dangerous    class,  the    Malabar      

Moplas.  The  task^  too^  of  detecting  and  repressing  coffee  thefts 
is  also  extremely  difficulty  though  the  recent  passing  of  Act  YIII 
of  1878 — the  law  passed  for  the  special  object  of  repressing  these 
offences — ^will  doubtless  afford  the  means  of  effectual  repression. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Chief  Inspector  are  at  Ootacamand ; 
the  subordinate  Inspectors  are  stationed  at  Coonoor  and  Ootaca- 
mand. 

There  are  ten  stations  in  the  Nilagiris  proper,  viz.,  Ootacamand  Stati<m8  on 
town,   Ootacamand   district,    Paikar6,    Neduwattam,    Ealhatti^     ®    uagma. 
Masnik6yil,  Kotagiri,  Wellington,  Coonoor  district,  Coonoor  town. 

The  total  strength,  excluding  Wain&d,  is  125  men.  The  details 
as  to  the  force  kept  at  each  of  these  stations,  the  principal 
village  within  the  beat,  and  the  number  of  the  beats  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  No.  25. 

In  Wainid  the  strength  of  the  force  is  34  men.    There  are  four  '—^^,  Wainid 
stations,  as  follows : — 6udal6r,  Cheramb&di,  'D6yHa,  andNlidg&ni. 

The  proportion  of  the  police  to  the  population  is  1  in  400  and  Proportion  of 
to  area  1  in  6J  square  miles  on  the  Nilagiris  proper,   and   1  p™)®  ^« 
in  1,117   and   1  in   7  respectively  in  the   Wain&d;  or  taking  Ac.,  aw. 
the  district  as  now  constituted,   1  in  629  and  1  to  6 j-  square 
miles   of  territory.     The   cost  per  head  of  the  population  was 
in  1875-76  Rupees  0-9-8,  and  per  square  mile  Rupees  87-4-6 
in  the  Nilagiris   proper,  and  Rupees  0-5-8  and  Rupees  88-1 -S 
respectively  in  the  South-East  Wain&d.     The  total  cost  for  the 
district  now  is  approximately  Rupees  88,140  or  Rupees  0-6-1 
per  head  of  population ;  and  Rupees  38-9-8  per  square  mile.    It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of 
the  district  is  but  sparsely  populated. 

In  the  appendices  (Nos.  22  to  24)  will  be  found  some  interest-  Appendioas. 
ing  information  as  to  the  crime  statistics  of  the  district  prior 
to  the  annexation  of  South-East  Wain&d. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


MEDICAL. 


Efltabliflh 
menta. 


XBtabliahmentB. — Coat. — Ootaoamand — St.  Bartholomew's   Hoapital. — Goonoor — 
Hospital.— Welli]igtoii.—K6tagiri.—8oath-Bast  Wainid. 

CH.  XXin.  The  medical  establishment  of  the  district,  exclusiye  of  Welling- 
Medical.  ^^»  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Surgeon- 
0-eneral  of  the  Southern  Division,  consists  of  three  Civil  Surgeons, 
three  Apothecaries,  and  four  Hospital  Assistants. 

The  cost  of  the  establishments,  exclusive  of  that  at  Wellington^ 
may  be  estimated  at  Rupees  40,000  annually. 

Ootacamand. — Two  Commissioned  Medical  Officers,  ordinarily  of 
the  rank  of  Surgeon-Major,  are  stationed  here.  The  duration  of  the 
appointment  is  four  years.  One  of  these  officers  has  charge  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  station,  including  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  - 
the  other  of  the  southern  half,  along  with  the  charge  of  the  Native 
and  European  Jails.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  hospital  has  also 
care  of  the  division  of  the  district  under  the  Joint  Magistrate  of 
Ootacamand.  He  supervises  also  the  operation  of  the  vaccinators, 
whether  Municipal  or  Local  Fund,  and  has  generally  a  seat  on  the 
Municipal  Commission.  He  also  supervises  generally  the  regis- 
tration of  vital  statistics  in  the  Municipality.  He  is  aided  by  two 
Hospital  Assistants,  one  of  whom  is  restricted  to  the  hospital ; 
the  other  is  available  for  the  care  of  the  Police  and  itinerant  work 
generally.  The  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Jail  is  assisted 
by  a  medical  subordinate  of  the  grade  of  Apothecary. 

This  institution  has  grown  out  of  the  old  civil  dispensary,  and  is 
strictly  speaking  the  property  of  Government.  By  the  Towns' 
Improvement  Act  it  should  have  become  vested  in  the  Municipal 
Commission,  who  would  thus  have  become  responsible  for  its 
maintenance  and  management.  The  revenues  of  the  Commission, 
however,  were  considered  to  be  sufficiently  burthened;  consequently 
the  institution  was  retained  by  G-ovemment,  the  Municipal 
Commission  being  required  to  contribute  Rupees  500  annually 
towards  its  upkeep.  This  is  still  done.  The  management  of  the 
institution  is  entrusted  to  a  committee,  the  Medical  Officer  in 
charge  acting  as  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary.  There  is  a 
sub-committee  of  ladies  upon  whom  devolves  the  care  of  all 


St.  Bartholo- 
mew's 
HospitaL 
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household  matters,  food-supplies,  Ac.   The  saperior  hospital  estab-  CH.  XXIIL 
lishment  is  maintained  by  Government  with  exception  of  the  nurse.     ligmoAt. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  institution  are  met  by  pubUc  charity,      

but  the  Government  supplement  all  such  receipts  by  a  grant 
equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sum  raised  monthly.  The  institution 
originally  cost  about  21,500  rupees,  and  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  in-patients  in  1 867.  It  has,  however,  been  very  consi- 
derably added  to  since  then  by  the  erection  of  contagious  and 
indigent  wards,  which  are  connected  with  the  building  by  covered 
passages.  The  institution  is  highly  appreciated  by  both  Europeans 
and  Natives.     The  accommodation  is  as  follows  :— 


Men 
Women 


rfor  Europeans  ! 
Wards  <  J  ^^^ 

Lfor  Natives  ...  I  ^ 

I  Women 


••• 


7 
4 

12 
5 


besides  two  rooms  for  special  cases,  a  contagious  diseases  ward, 
and  a  ward  for  pauper  invalids. 

The  attendance  in  1878  was  as  follows  :— 


In-pationt8. 


Europeans 
Natiyefl 


Total  ... 


46 

1,012 


1,068 


Out-patienta. 


960 

7,890 


8,840 


One  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Ootacamand  is  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  and  receives  a  special  allow- 
ance for  the  duty  ;  but  an  Apothecary  is  directly  in  charge. 

There  is  one  resident  Commissioned  Medical  Officer  at  Coonoor,  Coonoor. 
who,  as  at  Ootacamand,  is  ordinarily  of  the  grade  of  a  Surgeon- 
Major.  He  is  entitled  to  hold  the  office  for  four  years.  He  is 
also  in  general  charge  of  the  Eastern.  Division  of  the  plateau, 
including  Kotagiri.  His  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Senior 
Medical  Officer  at  Ootacamand.  As  the  only  Civil  Officer  of 
superior  rank  resident  in  Coonoor,  he  is  generally  entrusted  with 
executive  work  of  the  Coonoor  Municipality  in  the  capacity  of 
Vice-President.  He  is  aided  by  a  Hospital  Assistant  at  Coonoor, 
whilst  an  Apothecary  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  dispensary  at 
K6tagiri. 

There  is  a  neat  little  hospital  in  Coonoor,  a  Oovemment  insti- 
tution, which,  as  at  Ootacamand,  was  not  transferred  to  the 
Municipal  Conmiission.  There  is,  however,  no  managing  com- 
mittee. The  Commission  contribute  Rupees  400  annually  to  the 
institution.  The  hospital  contains  two  main  wards  a^ording 
accommodation  for  8  men  and  4  women. 
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CH.  XXIIL 
Hedicak. 


The  attendance  in  1877  was  as  follows  :— 


Wellington. 


Kdtagiri. 


Boatb-EMi 
Wain&d. 


In-patients 
Out-patients 


254 

1,998 


Toi»l  ...      2,252 » 


At  Wellington  there  is  ordinarily  one  Medical  Officer;  bnt  the 
nnmber  depends  on  the  number  of  convalescents  there.  He  has 
also  charge  of  the  Observatory.  Further  particulars  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  IV. 

Ab  already  stated^  there  is  only  a  dispensary  at  K6tagirL 
It  is  entirely  supported  by  Government^  though  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred in  a  manner  to  the  Local  Fund  Board,  and  has  a  sub* 
committee  of  that  Board  to  supervise  its  working. 

The  attendance  in  1877  was — 


In-patients 
Out-patients 


•  ••  •••  £ti* 

•  •  •  •  •  •        o,Uoo 

Total  ...      3,045  « 


There  is  a  hospital  at  Gudalur.  It  was  originally  a  ^uo^t-private 
institution.  Government  supplying  an  Apothecary,  but  the  planters 
maintaining  the  institution  by  subscription.  It  is  now  vested  in 
the  Local  Fund  Board. 


>  Europeans  and  EarasiaoB  267. 
*  EaiopeanB  and  EarasianB  128* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Sstablislimeiit — itsoost.— Clmrohesiii  Ootacamand,  St.  Stephen's,  St.  Thomae'.— * 
Goonoor,  All  Saints'. — K6tagiri. — Wellington.^ Boman  Gatholio  Chnrohea-* 
ConTent. — G.  M.  S.  Tamil  Mifision. — Tlie  Basel  Mission. 

Thibb  are  tliree  Chaplains  on  the  Hills,  ordinarily  of  the  grade  of  OH.  XXIY. 
Senior  Chaplains,  stationed  respectively  at  Ootacamand,  Ooonoor,   ucclemas- 
and  Wellington.     The  Chaplain  of  Ootacamand  attends  the  Euro-      tioal. 
pean  Jail,  and  has  also  spiritual  charge  of  the  western  portions  -^g^^^^^ 
of  the  district,  including  the  Ouchterlony  Valley  and  Gfidaldr^  ment. 
whither  he  is  expected  to  proceed  for  ministration  once  in  every 
two  or  three  months.  The  Chaplain  of  Coonoor  has  also  spiritual 
charge  of  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  district,  including 
K6tagiri  and  K&t^ri.    The  duties  of  the  Chaplain  of  Wellington 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  military  stationed  at  the  depdt. 

The  cost  of  the  three  Chaplains  to  Government,  including  — ^soet. 
establishment,  &c.,  may  be  set  at  Rupees  30,000  annually. 
Hitherto  nothing  has  been  done  to  render  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  Nilagiris  in  any  way  self-supporting,  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Europeans  resident  at  Ootacamand  and  Coonoor  are 
civilians,  and  consequently  not  strictly  speaking  entitled  to  the 
services  of  a  Chaplain. 

There  are  two  churches  belonging  to  Oovemment  in  Ootaca-  GhurclieB  in 
mand— St.  Stephens'  and  St.  Thomas'.  The  latter  may  be  ^*'*^"^''^- 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  chapel-of-ease  to  the  mother  church, 
St.  Stephen's.  The  lay  trustees  of  St.  Stephen's  are  also  respon- 
sible for  St.  Thomas'.  The  Chaplain  of  Ootacamand  has  the 
right  of  attending  meetings  of  the  church  committee  at  St. 
Thomas',  even  when  a  clergyman  may  be  especially  deputed  to 
do  duty  there ;  but  hitherto  he  has  genersJly  not  interfered  in 
the  administration  of  this  church. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  was,  as  already  stated  in  Chapter  XII,  St.  Ste{ihen's. 
built  in  1830  partly  by  subscription,  when  Mr.  S.  R.  Lushington 
was  Governor  of  Madras.  It  was  consecrated  in  1831  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson,  the  eccentric  but  admirable  Metropolitan  of  India. 
The  building  is  of  no  particular  style ;  the  square  tower  however 
is  gothic,  and  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  town.    The  church 
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GH.  XXIY.  lias  been  recently  much  improved  bj  the  addition  of  a  chancel^ 
SocuuAs.  ^^®  S^  ^^  ^®  widow  of  the  late  William  Ghuham  Mclvor^  the 
TicAL.  Superintendent  of  the  Gbyemment  Chinchona  Plantations.  The 
same  lady  has  presented  three  handsome  stained-glass  windows 
to  the  chnrch.  There  is  a  good  organ.  There  are  sittings  for  300 
persons.  Pew-rents  are  charged  for  a  large  portion  of  the  sittings 
at  the  rate  of  Bapees  2  a  sitting.  Within  the  church  enclosure^ 
but  above  the  churchy  is  the  cemetery.  It  is  neatly  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  This  burial-ground  has  been  used  since  1830. 
Europeans  who  died  in  the  station  previously  were  interred  in  the 
old  cemetery^  adjoining  the  Woodlands  domain  at  Stonehouse. 
Thd  Government  have  ordered  all  burials  at  St.  Stephen's  to 
cease^  and  the  Bishop  has  consecrated  the  enclosure  of  St.  Thomas' 
as  a  cemetery.  Only  one  burial  has,  however,  hitherto  taken 
place  there.  The  cemetery  has  yet  to  be  planted  and  laid  out 
with  paths. 
8t.  Thomas'.  The  first  proposed  to  build  a  second  church  in  Ootacamand  was 
made  in  1860,  when  a  public  meeting  was  held  and  a  committee 
formed  to  carry  out  the  proposal.  The  death  of  Bishop  Dealtry 
in  1861  for  a  time  checked  the  carrying  on  of  the  scheme.  . 

In  1865,  however,  when  Archdeacon  Dealtry  became  Chaplain 
of  Ootacamand,  the  attempt  to  build  a  second  church  was 
revived,  and  Oovemment  having  promised  a  grant  of  Rupees 
30,000,  a  second  appeal  to  the  public  was  put  forth  in  1866  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Bishop  Gell,  the  original  committee,  and 
some  fresh  members.  This  appeal  was  so  far  successful  that  the 
site  near  the  lake  was  purchased  from  Mr.  A.  SUgginbotham, 
with  a  strip  of  ground  on  the  lake  side  of  the  road,  for  Rupees 
12,275,  and  the  ground  formally  transferred  to  Oovemment  by 
Government  Order  of  August  1st,  1866,  No.  157. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  General  Dowker  on  1st  May 
1867,  and,  after  many  difficulties,  the  church  was  so  far  finished 
in  1870  as  to  be  safe  and  usable,  but  the  steeple  is  not  yet 
built  and  the  intended  raised  floor  is  not  yet  put  in.  The  cost. 
Rupees  64,732-3-1  (site,  mintts  cost  of  old  buildings  and  contri- 
bution of  Rupees  1,000  from  Mr,  Higginbotham,  being  Rupees 
8,698-1-4),  was  met  as  follows  : — 

BS.  A.  p. 

Government  grant      32,190  0  0 

Oontributions  (indading  pew-rents  of 

St.  Stephen's  from  1867  to  1872)...     32,542  3  1 

The  church,  which  is  picturesquely  situated,  is  gothio  in  style 
and  cruciform  in  shape,  with  a  chancel  and  sanctuary.  It  has  a 
square  tower.  It  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  on  20th  October  1870  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
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Milman,  d.d.,  Metropolitan  of  India,  daring  the  absence    in  OH.  XXiy. 

England  of  the  Diocesan.  Bcoluus* 

In  the  incnmbencj  of  Reverend  J.  M.  Strachan,  u.J>.,  from  nuL. 
April  to  October  1871  the  following  additions  and  impfovements  '-— 
were  subscribed  for  and  carried  out : — 

RS. 

Seats,  at  a  cost  of     ...  ...  ...  ...  468 

Hassocks,  cushions,  &c,  ...  ...  ...  80 

lioctem         ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  270 

Communion  silver  plate  .*.  ...  ...  876 

Total  ...     1,194 


Subsequently,  during  the  years  1875  to  1876,  considerable  sums 
wei-e  collected  by  the  incumbents  for  the  time  beings  especially 
the  Beverend  W.  Barton,  which  were  expended  on  church  fumi* 
ture  and  in  enclosing  and  planting  the  churchyard. 

The  church  now  is  seated  to  hold  about  130  persons,  and  it 
will  be  further  furnished  as  funds  are  available.  A  Church 
Improvement  Fund  was  started  in  1878,  to  which  over  Rupees  500 
was  subscribed  in  the  incumbency  of  the  Beverend  A.  C.  Taylor, 
Chaplain  of  Yepery.  Becently  an  organ  has  been  presented  to 
the  church  by  Mrs.  Allon  of  Bishopsdown. 

This  church  is  gothic  in  style,  and,  though  superior  from  an  All  Saints* 
architectural  point  of  view  to  St.  Stephen's,  is  by  no  means  equal  ^^[^^ 
to  St.  Thoma8\  The  history  of  its  erection  has  been  given  in 
Chapter  XII.  It  was  consecrated  on  18th  March  1854.  It  has  a 
fine  tower,  but  no  chancel.  It  contains  sittings  for  about  200 
persons.  Pew-rents  are  collected.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
raise  funds  to  build  a  chancel.  The  graveyard  surrounding  the 
church  is  the  European  cemetery  of  Coonoor.  Coonoor  was 
constituted  a  separate  chaplaincy  in  1865.  The  church  is  the 
property  of  Government,  and  is  managed  by  a  committee  consist* 
ing  of  the  Chaplain  and  two  lay  trustees. 

The  church  at  Eotagiri,  though  the  property  of  Government,  ^tftagiri 
has  not  been  consecrated.  It  was  built  by  Major-General  Gibson  ^'^^''^' 
of  Kota  Hall,  and  became  the  property  of  Government  in  1864. 
It  has  accommodation  for  about  fifty  persons.  Protestant  Dis- 
senters have  the  right  of  using  the  church  for  divine  service  when 
the  Chaplain  of  Coonoor  does  not  officiate.  He  ordinarily  visita 
E6tagiri  once  in  two  months. 

There  is  no  church  in  Wellington,  a  large  room  in  the  barracks  Wellington, 
being  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worfihip. 

There  are  three  churches  belonging  to  the  Boman  Catholic  com-  Bonum 
munion,  one  in  Ootacamand,  one  in  Coonoor^  and  one  in  Gfidaldr.  chMS!e«. 
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CH.  XXIV. 


SCCLKSUS- 
TICAL. 


— ConTent. 


Coonoor  and 
Ktftasiri. 


Chnroh  His. 

SooieCy't 
TAinil 


I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Father  Triqnet  for  the  following 
information  regarding  the  Soman  Ghorch's  mission  on  the  Hills : — 

The  Christians  of  this  communion  who  accompanied  Europeans 
to  the  Hills  in  the  early  days  erected  a  chapel  near  the  house 
now  known  as  Eilbum.  A  priest  named  Paul,  from  near  Soraaniir, 
▼isited  and  administered  to  the  congregation.  He  had  another 
chapel  built  for  the  Pioneers,  near  Neduwattam,  who  were 
employed  on  the  Gfidaldr  Pass.  Later  these  Pioneers  were 
removed  to  Eandel,  in  Ootacamand,  and  they  there  built  a 
chapel,  which  became  the  principal  chapel  on  the  Hills,  the  priest 
residing  on  the  spot.  In  1880,  one  Stephen  Joachim,  the  butler 
of  Sir  William  Bumbold,  built  another  chapel  above  the  old  one 
on  the  Segiir  road.  The  son  of  this  Joachim  now  officiates  there, 
though  he  has  no  canonical  orders.  In  1839  a  priest  named 
Beauclair  resigned  the  old  chapel,  which  is  no  longer  the  property 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  priest  built  a  small  chapel 
at  Metucherri,  near  the  site  of  the  present  church,  in  1839-40,  but 
the  chapel  (now  used  as  a  school-house)  being  found  insufficient 
for  the  congregation,  in  1859  the  Reverend  Father  Pierron  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  church.  It  was  consecrated  on  15ih 
August  1870.  It  cost  upwards  of  25,000  rupees,  the  Mission 
receiving  a  grant-in-aid  from  Government  towards  the  building. 
The  building  has  been  recently  much  improved,  and  is  now 
capable  of  holding  a  very  large  congregation.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  is  very  numerous,  being  in  the  season  nearly 
3,000  souls.  The  resident  priest  receives  a  small  allowance  from 
Oovemment  of  Rupees  30  monthly  for  the  charge  of  the  jail. 

There  is  a  convent  of  the  Society  of  Marie  R^paratrice  in  a 
building  adjoining  the  church,  established  in  January  1875.  The 
convent  bears  the  name  of  Nazareth,  and  the  present  community 
consists  of  twelve  nuns.  There  are  schools,  an  orphanage,  a 
Magdalene  refuge,  an  asylum  for  the  destitute,  and  a  dispensary 
attached  to  the  convent.  The  head-quarters  of  this  Society, 
whose  branches  are  spread  over  the  world,  is  at  Rome. 

The  chapel  here  is  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony.  It  has  accommo- 
dation for  about  300  persons.  There  are  about  800  Catholics  in 
Coonoor  and  200  in  Kotagiri. 

Other  buildings  in  Ootacamand  devoted  to  religious  purposes  are 
the  Tamil  Mission  Chapel  near  St.  Stephen^s  and  Zion  Chapel. 
The  building  and  property  of  the  former  are  vested  in  the  Bishop 
and  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1857. 
This  mission  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  Mission  Society.  It  was 
formally  superintended  by  a  local  committee.  There  is  now  a 
resident  Native  clergyman.  Zion  Chapel,  which  is  open  to  all 
nonconformists,  was  built  in  1857.    It  holds  about  100  persons. 
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The  bnilding  is  vested  in  trustees.     In  Coonoor  there  is  the  CH.  XXIV. 
American  Mission  Chapel^  with  accommodation  for  about  250    bcclwuas. 
persons.    The  mission  is  superintended  by  the  American  Mission-        tical. 
aries  in  North  Arcot.    There  is  a  resident  catechist. 

For  the  following  notice  of  the  Basel  Mission  I  am  indebted  JJj*  ?*■•* 
to  the  Reverend  W.  Stokes : — 

The  Nilagiri  branch  of  the  Basel  Qerman  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society's  work  in  India  has  the  following  stations : — 

First — Kaity,  with  three  Missionaries  (Messrs.  Stokes  and  Sayer 
since  1874,  Bev.  M.  Mieg  since  1878),  a  prayer-room,  a  congregation 
of  54  individnals  not  including  the  missionary  staff,  and  sanitarium- 
quarters  for  the  Society's  Missionaries  coming  up  from  the  plains. 
The  Mission  has  likewise  a  sanitarium  at  Coonoor. 

There  is  an  orphanage  and  boarding  school  (with  at  present  16 
boys  and  25  girls)  attached  to  the  Mission  for  native  children  of  both 
sexes,  boys  however  only  being  retained  to  a  certain  age.  The  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  same  are  expected  to  contribute  their  mite 
towards  the  support  of  these  children,  who  are  in  charge  of  a  native 
matron  under  the  supervision  of  a  married  Missionary.  A  native 
master  conducts  the  school.  The  girls  are  also  taught  needle-work 
after  school-hours,  and  have  practice  in  household  affairs.  The  boys 
are  employed  in  different  kinds  of  out-door  work.  The  Mission  haying 
taken  over  a  number  of  famine  orphans  from  the  Devala  Orphanage 
Committee,  for  whom  there  was  not  snf&cient  accommodation  at  Elaity, 
the  Home  Committee  have  directed  the  removal  of  the  girls  to 
Kdtagiri,  where  a  new  building  for  them  is  in  course  of  erection, 
towards  which  the  Mission  thankfully  records  having  received  from 
Government  the  liberal  grant  of  Rupees  1,000. 

Second, — Nirkamb6,  considered  as  an  out-station  of  Kaity,  lying 
three  miles  southward,  with  a  congregation  of  21  members,  where  there 
is  a  Mission  chapel  and  a  resident  Badaga  evangelist.  The  first 
Badaga  convert,  Abraham,  baptized  in  1858  {^  1870)  was  the 
father  of  this  Christian  village.  The  custom  obtaining  as  to  services 
is  to  hold  them  on  alternate  Sabbaths  at  each  place,  so  that  both 
congregaiions  should  be  able  to  meet  in  worship  one  Sabbath  at 
Eaity  and  the  next  at  Nirkamb^.  There  is  a  Mission  school  at  this 
place  for  Christian  and  Heathen  children.  A  school  for  Heathen 
children  at  Adikahatti  (near  D6vash61a)  is  about  being  transferred 
to  K&t^ri,  as  the^  people  of  the  former  village  are  growing  indifferent 
about  their  school,  whereas  those  of  the  latter  are  most  eager  to 
obtain  instruction  for  their  children. 

Third, — Kdtagiri,  having  a  congregation  of  108  souls.  The  Rever- 
end A.  Biihrer,  the  pastor,  assisted  by  a  catechist  who  is  a  Badaga, 
has  charge  of  the  station.  The  native  church  at  K6tagiri  was  built 
by  Miss  Cockbum  and  handed  over  to  the  Basel  Mission.  The  same 
lady  also  supports  a  school  which  is  attended  by  Christian  and  Heathen 
children  and  visited  by  the  Missionary.  Four  Christian  &milie8  live 
out  on  a  plantation  in  E6dau&d.  They  are  regpilarly  visited  by  the 
Missionary  and  the  catechist    The  station  was  established  in  1867. 
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CH.  XXIY.       The  liead-qaarters  of  the  Basel  German  BTangelical  Missiooary 
EccLBsua-   Society's  work  is  at  Kaitj,  once  the  property  and  residence  of  Lord 
TicAu       Elphinstone,  Ooyemor  of  Madras,  where  it  commenced  its  operationB 
""""^      in  1849.    In  that  year  the  late  G.  J.  Casamajor,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  bequeathed  the  gp:eater  portion  of  his  property  to  the 
Basel   Society  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mission  to  the  hill  tribes  on 
the  Nila^^iris.    It  should  be  remembered  that  three  years  previona  to 
the  beqnest  made  by  Mr.  Gasamiyor,  which  constitutes  the  larger  of 
the  sinews  of  the  present  operations,  the  same  work  was  being  prose- 
cuted with  characteristic  zeal  by  the  good  gentleman  himself  with  the 
help  of  the  German  Missionaries.     From  1846  some  twenty  Missiona- 
ries have  lived  and  labored  in  this  part  of  the  mission -field.     Some  of 
these  devoted  servants  have  departed  this  life. 

There  are  numbers  of  young  men  in  the  Elaity  Valley  and  other 
villages  who  have  not  only  received  secular  education,  but  have  also  a 
lair  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Some  Badaga  youths  have  been  sent  to  the  training  schools  of  tbe 
Society  on  the  Western  Coast  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  among 
their  countrymen. 

A  few  of  the  converts  have  been  taught  handicrafts,  such  as  carpentry 
and  weaving,  and  are  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

Itinerating  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  Hill  Missionary's  work. 
The  Mission  owns  little  cottages  in  the  different  districts,  which  the 
Missionaries  make  their  head-quarters  while  working  in  the  district. 
Where  they  have  no  cottages,  tents  are  used. 

The  demeanour  of  the  Badagas  when  preached  to  is  in  most  cases 
respectful ;  they  frequently  testify  to  the  trutb  and  wisdom  of  the 
words  spoken,  but,  alas !  do  not  so  frequently  accept  them.  It  must  be 
stated,  however,  that  although  the  converts  on  the  Nilagiris  are  few 
considering  the  number  of  years  the  Mission  has  been  at  work,  most  of 
them  have  embraced  the  Christian  religion  from  conviction  and  not 
from  unworthy  motives,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  the  plains  where 
large  numbers  are  gathered  in. 

The  head-qaarter  station  is  embosomed  in  a  pretty  plantation  of 
Australian  and  forest  trees,  which  shelter  it  very  much  from  the 
windy  blasts  so  common  to  Kaity,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  valley. 

There,  too,  in  a  clear  space  on  the  skirt  of  the  plantation  is  a  little 
acre  containing  the  graves  of  members  of  missionary  families  and 
two  Missionaries,  while  others  lie  buried  in  Ootacamand  and  Coonoor, 

The  pecuniary  cost  of  the  Kaity  Mission  during  the  year  1878  was 
Bupees  5,800,  of  which  the  som  of  Rupees  8,000  was  donated  by  the 
Casamajor  Mission  Fund,  some  Bupees  900  by  public  contributions, 
and  the  balance  by  the  Parent  Society  in  Basel.  The  E6tagiri  station 
receives  no  help  from  the  above  Mission  Fund,  but  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  Home  Committee  and  local  contributions. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Hiftory  of  education  among  the  biU-tribee. — Badaga  schoola— Scheme  of  Union 
Schools. — Sohoola  for  Anglo-Indians. — ^The  Breeks'  Memorial  Sohool.— Convent 
Schools. — ^Tamil  MiBsion  School. — Hobart  Oirls'  School. — Priyate  Schools. — 
Ednoational  needs.— Goonoor. — Lawrence  Asylnms-— history— amalgamation 
with  the  Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum — ^reTenae—instmotion— medical — 
domain. 

As  early  as  1839  the  Goart  of  Directors  desired  the  (Jovem-  OHAP.XXV. 
ment  to  take  into  consideration  the  provision  of  education  for  -^jjIT^^^j^ 
the  Todas.     In  December  1840  the  Collector  of  Malabar  explained      — 
the  reasons  which  had  prevented  any  steps  being  taken  in  this  ^JJI^^^ 
direction.     Up  to  the  close  of  1842  he  had  been  unable  to  bring  amongthe 
forward  any  feasible  plan  for  effecting  this  object.    The  Court  of  ™^"*'™»' 
Directors  thereon  expressed  their  regret  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Madras  Government  to  introduce  education  and  civilization  among 
the  Todas   had  hitherto  been  unsuccessful^  but  they   did   not 
doubt  that  this   Government  would  not  neglect  any  available 
means^  if  they  should  ofFer^  of  effecting  this  object.  The  Collectors 
of  Malabar  and  Coimbatore  were  again  urged  to  do  what  they 
could.     Nothings  however,  was  done  until  1846^  when  the  Basel 
Mission  Society  established  an  agency  on  the  plateau  and  made 
attempts  to  instruct  the  Badagas  and  other  hill  tribes^  though, 
owing  mainly  to  the  apathy  of  the  people— their  wild  habits  and 
indifference  to  learning — their  labours  were  rewarded  with  but 
little  success. 

It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  (1856)  that  the  Badagas  first 
appear  to  have  shown  any  desire  for  instruction,  especially  in  the 
Tamil  language,  being  probably  stimulated  by  the  discovery  that 
a  knowledge  of  this  tongue  might  be  useful  in  their  dealings  with 
European  planters  who  were  then  beginning  to  settle  on  the  Hills, 
and  also  in  their  business  in  the  courts  and  with  native  officials, 
who  generally  were  unacquainted  with  Elanarese  dialects.  A  report 
had  also  become  current  among  them  that  only  men  able  to 
speak  Tamil  would  be  selected  for  the  post  of  maniyagar,  the 
height  of  a  Badaga's  ambition.  These  &ctB  we  learn  £rom  the 
report  of  the  Tahsildar  of  the  time  to  the  Collector  of  Coimbatore, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas.  On  the  strong  recommendation  of  this  officer. 
Government,  in  August  1857,  consented  to  the  establishment  of 
four  schools  under  the  supervision  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pears, 
R.E.,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  North  Tamil  Division.  The  Govern- 
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CHAP.  xxy.  ment  of  India  accorded  Uieir  sanctioxi  to  the  scheme  in  November 
Educational.  1857.    Their  sanction  was  necessary^  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

Khond  Schools  in  the  Ganjam  Hills,  these  hill  schools  did  not 

fall  within  the  educational  scheme  then  approved  for  the  Presi- 
dency. A  monthly  grant  of  Bupees  40  was  allowed  for  the 
salaries  of  four  masters,  and  a  sum  of  Rupees  400  was  expended  on 
the  erection  of  four  school-houses  in  the  following  localities :-— > 

1.  Ttin^rif  in  the  T<5dan&d,  about  8  miles  north-east  of  Ootacamand. 

2.  Adikahatti,  in  the  M^kani&d,  south-west  of  Ootacamand,  some  3 
or  4  miles  from  EI&t£ri. 

8.  K4ligiri,  in  the  P6rangan&d,  about  4  miles  from  Coonoor  on  the 
road  to  E6tagiri. 

4.  Dimhatti,  near  Kdtagiri. 

The  teaching  in  these  schools  was  free  of  charge  to  all.  At 
first  they  were  well  attended,  "probably  because  they  were  Govern- 
ment institutions  and  the  Tahsildar  interested.^'  (Colonel  Pears*) 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  three  schools  were  made 
over  to  the  German  Missionaries  at  their  request.  Rupees  40  being 
disbursed  to  them  as  a  grant-in-aid,  on  condition  that  they 
should  expend  an  equal  sum  every  month  from  their  own 
resources  upon  the  education  of  the  hill  tribes,  one  of  their 
number  being  especially  set  apart  to  superintend  them,  the 
Missionaries  for  the  time  being  the  Revs.  F.  Metz,  C.  Mcaricke, 
and  P.  Battel.  Their  grounds  for  requesting  the  transfer  were— 
(1),  the  district  was  too  thinly  populated  to  admit  of  two  educa- 
tional schemes ;  (2),  for  eleven  years  they  had  been  maintaining 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  district ;  (3),  the  Badagas  had 
confidence  in  the  Missionaries,  and  would  raise  no  objection  to 
their  being  entrusted  with  the  sole  management. 

In  April  1859  Colonel  Pears  reported  that  these  Missionaries 
had  more  than  fulfilled  the  conditions  under  which  the  schools 
were  made  over  to  them.  The  schools  were  then  ten  in  number, 
six  new  ones  having  been  added  after  the  transfer. 

The  schools  and  attendance  at  this  time  were  as  follows  : — 


Dimhatti 

.«. 

...  18 

K6tagiri 

a  .  • 

...  10 

Jaokatalla 

... 

...     7 

Kereh&da 

•  .  • 

...     8  Night  schoolB 

...    9 

Nadahatti 

..• 

...     6           Do. 

...    8 

Adikahatti 

•  •. 

...  12 

Balakolla 

... 

...  10  Night  schools 

...    8 

TtinAri 

... 

...  12 

Sh6Mr 

... 

...  18 

Kaity 

... 

...    7 

ToUl 

I  ...  98  +  25  =  123. 
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Colonel  Pears  remarks  : —  CHAP.  XXV. 

'<  Among  the  difficulties  which  the  missionaries  have   to  contend  educational. 

with  in  carrying  on  the  schools  I  may  mention  three ;  the  first  and      

greatest  is  the  want  of  qoalified  masters :  those  first  engaged  were 
natives  of  the  plains  ;  for  want  of  better  thej  are  still  employed,  but 
they  are  very  bad,  possessing  bat  poor  attainments,  and  generally  not  to 
be  tmsted.  •  •  •  Others  of  the  masters  are  Badaga  yonths 
trained  by  the  missionaries.  These  are  better  in  every  way,  bat  there 
are  bat  few  sach,  and  it  will  not  be  easy,  at  least  for  some  time,  to 
increase  the  namber.  •  •  •  • 

"  The  second  difficulty  that  I  refer  to  is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
hill  people,  which,  whatever  may  be  their  wish,  makes  it  often 
impossible  for  them  to  dispense  with  the  labonr  of  their  children 
at  home  or  in  the  fields.  •  •  •  • 

'^The  third  difficnlty  is  the  opposition  of  the  village  headmen. 
This  opposition,  it  is  worth  observing,  does  not  arise  from  any 
religions  feeling  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  that  those  headmen 
who  are  most  fftvoarably  inclined  to  the  missionaries  and  their 
schools  are  those  who  pay  most  regard  to  the  traditions  and  cnstoms 
of  their  own  religion,  while  those  who  oppose  them  are  remarkable 
for  nothing  bat  gross  immorality  and  brntish  ignorance." 

The  expediency  of  transfer  of  the  schools  was  noticed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  qnestionable  in  that  the  hill  people  desirous 
of  having  their  children  taught  had  no  longer  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  for  them  secular  instruction  only,  but  on  a  further  report 
from  the  Madras  Oovemment  he  withdrew  his  objection. 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  from  Government  that  opportunities 
of  instruction  provided  for  the  Badagas  should  be  extended  to  the 
other  hill  tribes.  Colonel  Pears,  after  giving  a  brief  notice  of  the 
different  tribes  and  dwelling  on  the  marked  differences  between 
them,  their  wild,  often  brutish  habits,  and  the  dislike  which  the 
Badagas  show  for  some  of  them,  points  out  that  it  would  be  *'  quite 
impracticable  to  bring  boys  of  any  two  tribes  into  one  school." 

He  adds — 

*'  I  would  leave  it  to  them  (the  missionaries)  to  decide  (in 
communication  with  the  Inspector)  in  what  direction  they  could 
extend  their  operations,  that  is,  whether  to  continae  to  confine  them 
to  one  tribe,  or  to  endeavour  to  embrace  others." 

It  appears  to  have  been  found  impracticable  to  interest  any  of 
the  other  tribes  in  education.  Of  the  T6da8  Colonel  Pears  says 
(1859)— 

**  The  only  attempt  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  as  having  been  made 
to  instruct  this  tribe  was  made  some  years  ago  by  a  missionary  who 
took  three  whole  families  into  his  house  and  maintained  them  in 
idleness  in  order  to  bring  the  children  under  instruction.  It  did  not 
succeed,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  children  are  now  among  the 
most  disreputable  of  their  tribe." 

54 
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CHAP.  XXV.  A  school  for  Kotas  was  established  by  the  missionaries,  but  it 
Educahokal.  '^  *o  b®  closed  through  jealousy  of  the  Badagas.  The  promise 
was  good,  as  the  Kotas  are  an  intelligent  race. 

The  Badaga  schools  did  well  for  a  time,  the  number  increasing 
to  eleven,  and  Government  increased  the  grant  to  meet  the  increased 
expenditure.     The  teaching  was  quite  elementary,  being  confined 
to  reading  in  KAuarese  and  Tamil  and  to  simple  sums.  In  1863  the 
number  of  the  schools  had  fallen  to  five  with  a  greatly  reduced 
attendance.     The  grant  was  reduced  to  Rupees  40.     Two  causes 
are  assigned  by  the  Inspector  for  the  falling  off — (1),  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  ^' personnel'^  of  the  missionaries;  (2),  the  great 
demand  for  labour,  which  renders  the  work  of  even  very  young 
children  valuable.     In  the  following  year  the  Government  grant 
was  withdrawn,  as  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  day  and 
night  schools  (4)  had  fallen  to  44,  of  whom  only  12  attended  the 
inspectorial  examination.  Three  schools — at  Kaity,  Nirkamb^,  and 
K6tagiri— have  survived.  An  annual  grant  of  Rupees  120  to  each  is 
provided  from  Local  Funds,  and,  though  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  rule,  has  been  approved  by  Government  in  consideration 
of  the  exceptional  character  of  the  schools  and  the  difficulties 
the  missionaries  have  to  contend  with. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Funds  Act,  Mr.  Breeks 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  schools  for  the  rural  tracts,  but  the 
house-ta^c  having  been  abolished,  the  scheme  has  not  yet  been 
introduced.  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Badagas  is  unques- 
tionably inclining  them  to  seek  instruction  for  their  children, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  scheme  of  Union  Schools  if  now 
introduced  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  some  of  the  leading 
villages.  For  some  years  past  an  Inspecting  Schoolmaster  has 
been  employed  by  the  Board,  but  his  duties  are  practically  confined 
to  the  Municipalities. 

Above  I  have  tried  to  trace  the  history  of  educational  effort 
in  regard  to  the  hill  tribes.  I  proceed  to  note  briefly  the  educa- 
tional position  of  the  two  chief  towns. 

A  part  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Lushington  and  Bishop  Wilson's  scheme 
for  the  utilization  of  this  Hill  Sanitarium  was  the  establishment 
of  a  good  school  for  the  education  of  European  and  Eurasian 
children — a  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  that  with  which  Bishop 
Cotton's  name  is  now  associated.  The  Church  Mission  Society, 
a  Society  which  aided  in  many  ways  the  eady  development  of 
the  hill  colony,  undertook  the  scheme.  A  fine  building,  now 
known  asHSylk's  Hotel,  was  erected  by  the  Society  in  1831.  Tte 
school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Morehead. 
It  was  chiefly  intended  for  the  sons  of  missionaries,  but  others 
were  admissible.     The  institution  was  designated  ^'  The  Church 


— Boheme  of 

Union 

Schools. 
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Missionary  Grammar  ScUool/^  and  was  ^^  to  be  especially  known  CHAP.  XXT. 
and  distinguished  as  a  seminary  for  sound  learning  and  religious  j;pu^I^„^,i, 
education  aocording  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  United  ■ 

Church  of  England  and  Ireland/^  The  property  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  was  Tested  in  the  Madras  Conunittee^  Church 
Mission  Society.  '^  The  new  method  of  teachings  as  detailed  by 
Dr.  Bell  and  practised  in  the  Charter  House  and  other  European 
Grammar  Schools  (was)  to  be  introduced  as  extensiyely  as  possi- 
ble/^ There  were  foundationers  and  paying  pupils^  the  charge 
of  the  latter  being  Rupees  70  monthly.  A  preparatory  school 
was  attached.^  How  long  the  institution  existed  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace. 

Until  communication  with  Europe  became  easy  and  cheap 
several  private  middle-class  schools  existed  in  Ootacamand. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  school  at  Snowdon  House, 
established  by  the  Be  v.  G.  U.  Pope,  d.d.  The  school  was 
begun  between  1850  and  1860,  and  ultimately  became  a  collegiate 
institution  affiliated  to  the  Madras  University.  It  was  closed 
in  1871,  when  Dr.  Pope  accepted  the  post  of  Warden  of  Bishop 
Cotton's  School,  Bangalore.  There  were  as  many  as  70  or  80 
boarders  in  the  institution.  The  closing  of  this  school  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  station,  and  no  similar  institution  has 
as  yet  arisen  in  its  place.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
not  converted  into  a  public  institution. 

In  1872,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Breeks,  Commis-  The  Breeka' 
sioner  of  the  Hills,  a  committee  was  formed  to  raise  subscriptions  gol^l. 
for  a  memorial  to  him.  The  great  need  of  a  school  for  the  children 
of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  whose  means  did  not  admit  of 
their  sending  their  children  to  England  or  other  parts  of  India  to 
obtain  a  good  education  was  considered,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a  school,  but  as  many 
natives  were  contributing  to  it,  it  was  decided  that  children 
of  natives  of  the  respectable  classes  should  also  be  admitted. 
Subscriptions  were  obtained  amounting  to  over  4,000  rupees. 
A  grant-in-aid  was  given  by  Government  and  also  by  the  Munici- 
pality. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  16th  May  1873  by 
the  Honorable  J.  D.  Sim,  c.s.i.,  in  the  presence  of  the  late  Lord 
Hobart,  Governor  of  Madras.  The  building  was  completed  in 
June  1874  at  a  cost  of  Rupees  9,487.  The  school  was  opened 
in  that  month,  the  services  of  a  trained  master  of  Highbury 
having  been  secured.  The  (Government  promised  a  grant  of 
Rupees  150  monthly  for  three  years.  The  progress  of  the  school 
was  so  satisfactory  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  that  it  was 
determined  to  extend  the  building.     Subscriptions  were  solicited. 


>  The  prospectas  will  be  found  in  the  fint  edition  of  Baikie*8  book,  (1888). 
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CHAP.  XXV.  and  about  Rupees  4,000  raised.     This  sum   was  supplemented 

Educational.  ^7  grants  from  Government  and  the  Municipality.     The  balance 

required  to  complete  the  building  was  raised  by  debentures.     The 

additional  building,  which  has  a  lofty  tower  with  a  good  clock,* 
was  completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  about  Rupees  16,000.     The 
main  room  has  accommodation  for  about  50  boys,  the  additional 
room  for  100.     The  buildings   are  well  furnished.     The  early 
promise  of  the  school  has  not  so  far  been  realized.     Early  in  1878 
the  grant  of  Rupees  150  was  withdrawn  by  Government,  and  the 
school  lost  its  head  master.     The  first  building  has  been  utilized 
as  a  parish  school  for  girls  and  little  boys,  the  larger  building 
being  at  present  more  than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  school, 
there  being  only  about  30  lads  in  attendance.     The  standard  is 
that  of  the  entrance  examination  of  the     Madras  University. 
BflForts  have  been  recently  made  to  develope  the  school,  but 
without  success.     It  is  vested  by  order  of  Qt>vemment  in  four 
trustees,     the   Commissioner,  the  Chaplain,    the   Senior  Civil 
Surgeon,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Municipality,  by  deed  of 
trust,  and  has  a  small  endowment  transferred  to  it  in  trust  by  the 
Church  Committee,  consisting  of  the  house  and  premises  known 
as  "  Bosinger's  Shop.^^     It  yields  a  rent  of  Rupees  50  monthly. 

Private  The  late  head  master  of  the  Breeks*  Memorial  School,  Mr.  H. 

Sohoolfl.  Croley,  on  leaving  that  institution,  established  a  private  day  and 
boarding  school  at  Bombay  House.  The  school  educates  to  the 
Matriculation  standard.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
boarders. 

The  Convent       The  schools  of  the  Nazareth  Convent  established  in  1875  are 
^  ^  ■•         doing   good   service    in   educating  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and 
Natives. 

The  sichool  for  Europeans  provides  instruction  in  modem 
languages,  music,  drawing,  and  painting,  and  other  necessary 
subjects.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  sections— for  the  first 
section  the  rates  are  Rupees  60  and  20  for  boarders  and  day 
scholars  respectively ;  the  second  Rupees  30  and  5  ;  and  for  the 
third  Rupees  16  and  3. 

The  school  for  East  Indians  under  the  charge  of  two  nuns 
affords  a  simpler  scheme  of  education.     There  are  two  sections 
the  charges  for  which  are  Rupees  10  and  2  in  the  first,  and  Rupees 
6  and  1  in  the  second  section  respectively  for  boarders  and  day 
pupils. 

The  NaMve  School  is  under  the  charge  of  a  nun  assisted  by 
native  teachers  ;  the  children  are  admitted  free. 


^  The  clook  was  provided  out  of  the  fond  raised  for  the  reception  of  His  Boval 
Highness  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  who  had  included  Ootacamand  in  the  scheme  of  his 
tour  in  Indi*. 
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The  total  number  attending  these  schools  is  aboat  120.     The  CHAP.  XXY. 
schools  are  under  Government  inspection.  Bducaiiokai.* 

The  Catholic'  Mission  has  also  a  school  for  boys  with  native      

teachers  ;  the  school  is  still  rather  elementary.  The  school-house 
was  once  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  of  the  station. 

The  Church  of  England  Tamil  Mission  has  a  school  for  boys  Tamil  Mis. 
held  in  the  chapel  near  St.  Stephen's  Church.  There  are  about  100  "**""  ®^^^^^*- 
children  in  attendance.     The  school  is  under  Government  inspec- 
tion^ and  receives  salary  grants  from  the  Municipality.     English 
is  taught,  but  the  standard  of  the  school  is  low.     The  Mission  has 
a  sioall  branch  school  at  Kandel. 

In  the  bazaar  there  is  a  neat  school-house  named  the  Hobart  The  Hobart 
School,  Lady  Hobart  haviug  promoted  a  scheme  of  providing  a    "^  ^ 

school  for  native  girls  and  contributed  liberally  towards  its  erec- 
tion the  sum  of  Rupees  500,  the  total  cost  being  rather  over  2,500 
rupees.  The  school-yard  is  neatly  fenced  in  and  planted.  A 
dwelling  house  within  the  enclosure  for  the  schoolmistress  has 
recently  been  erected.  Funds  were  obtained  by  subscription. 
The  property  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of  the 
Diocese  in  trust.  The  trustees  are  required  to  maintain  a  school 
for  native  girls,  the  agency  now  employed  being  the  Church 
Mission  Society,  who  maintain  and  manage  the  school.  It  is  under 
the  "  Besults  System.^'  There  are  about  50  names  on  the  books  ; 
there  is  accommodation  for  about  80  little  children. 

There  is  a  small  school-house  and  cottage  in  St.  Stephen's, 
vested  in  the  Church  Committee.  It  was  left  in  trust  to  the 
Committee  for  school  purposes.  An  elementary  school  for  girls 
has  been  maintained  there. 

There  are  several  small  private  schools  in  the  town  for  the  Other 
education  of  both  Europeans  and  Natives.  ®  ^  * 

The  great  educational  need  of  Gotacamand  is  a  good  public  Educational 
middle-class  school — higher  and  lower  grades— for  boys  and  girls,  JJ[^^  ^ 
enabling  boys  to  obtain  entrance  into  the  public  service  or  the 
Madras  University,  and  girls  their  livelihood,  if  necessary,  as 
teachers  or  otherwise,  supplemented  by  branches  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  letters  and  industries.  At 
present  the  educational  necessities  of  the  most  important  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  India  are  left  to  chance  and  spasmodic  private 
effort. 

The  principal  school  in  this  station  for  European  and  Eura-  Coonoor. 
sian  children  was  established  by  Mr.  T.  Stanes  and  is  maintained 
by  subscription.  It  is  located  in  a  neat  building,  with  a  residence 
for  the  mistress  attached.  It  is  under  Gt)vemment  inspection ; 
there  are  about  40  children  in  attendance ;  there  are  four  teachers. 
The  children  are  ofiered  for  examination  under  the  Besults  system. 
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CHAP.  XXV.      The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  schools  attached  to  the  church— ~ 
Kducatiohal.  ^^^  ^^'  boys,    the    other  for  girls.      The   schools    are    under 
■  ■■      Gbremment  inspection,   grants  being  sought  under  the  Results 
system.    There  are  about  100  children  in  attendance. 

The  American  Mission  also  maintains  an  elementary  school  for 
natives,  which  is  under  Oovemment  inspection. 
Lawrenee  ^fc  the  beginning  of  1856  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  K.C.B.,  made  an 

— hutooy.  offer  of  a  donation  of  Rupees  5,000  and  Rupees  1,000  annually 
if  an  institution  similar  to  those  established  at  Suniiwar  and  Mount 
Aboo  were  started  at  some  hill-station  in  this  Presidency,  provided 
action  was  taken  within  three  months.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
Ootacamand  on  13th  February  1856,  when  it  was  resolved  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  out  the  project. 
An  address  was  issued  and  subscriptions  invited.  Some  difficulty 
arose  on  the  religious  principles  to  be  adopted  for  the  institution. 
Finally  a  prospectus  for  an  institution  to  be  called  ''  The  Ootaca- 
mand Asylum  for  the  Orphans  and  other  children  of  European 
soldiers  in  India''  was  adopted.  The  proposed  asylum  was  to 
be  constituted  on  a  strictly  Protestant  basis.  The  Committee 
chosen  had  for  its  President  Bishop  Dealtry.  By  the  month  of 
June  8,705  rupees  in  donations  and  835  rupees  in  yearly  subscrip- 
tions had  been  subscribed.  The  Committee  sought  the  aid  of 
Government,  and  noted  that  "  should  it  ever  be  in  contemplation 
to  remove  the  Military  Male  and  Female  Asylums  to  these  Hilla, 
the  two  institutions  might,  if  Government  wished,  be  blended  into 
one.''  The  Government  awaited  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
army.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  though  not  objecting  to  an 
appeal,  would  not  himself  support  it,  "  unless  the  children  of 
soldiers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  all  other  Christian  professions 
of  Faith  "  were  admitted  to  participate  fully  in  the  benefits  of  the 
proposed  institution-  In  October  of  this  year  the  Committee  were 
told  by  Gt)vemment  that  they  had  no  power  to  transfer  the  Madras 
Asylums,  and  that  their  action  would  depend  upon  the  support 
the  scheme  would  receive  from  the  army,  and  the  adoption  or 
otherwise  of  the  present  rules  of  the  SunAwar  Asylum  "  in  their 
full  expression."  The  proposed  deviation  from  the  rules  of  the 
model  institution  resulted  in  an  abandonment  of  the  scheme  for 
a  time.  The  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  also  occupied  public 
attention.  Sir  H.  Lawrence  in  his  will  recommended  the  projected 
school  at  Ootacamand  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  East  India 
Company.  In  June  1858  the  Honorable  Court  inquired  what 
had  been  done.  This  inquiry  resulted  in  the  revival  of  the 
scheme.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Ootacamand  in  August  1858,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  Mount  Aboo  rules  for  the  proposed 
institution,  and  to  invite  subscriptions  on  this  basis.     Later  a 
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Committee  was  formed^  with  Bishop  Dealtry  as  Patron,  and  the  CHAP.  XX7. 
Honorable  Walter  Elliot    as  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bird  being  bducatiomal. 

Provisional  Secretary.     In  a  despatch,  dated  March  1859,  the      

Secretary  of  State  concurred  in  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
India  that  '^  the  best  way  to  give  effect  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's 
wishes,  and  to  accomplish  surely  and  satisfactorily  his  wise 
pnrposes,  will  be  to  take  both  the  Mount  Aboo  and  the  Nilagiri 
School  into  the  charge  of  Government  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Sun&war  School/'  When  making  this  proposal  the  Governor- 
Gteneral  had  added — 

"  If  this  be  thought  too  large  a  measure,  I  would  advise  that  the 
Mount  Aboo  School  be  left  under  its  present  management,  aided  by  a 
libera]  subscription  from  Government,  and  that  for  the  Nilgiri  School 
a  sum  not  less  than  the  total  of  all  donations  received  from  the  public 
be  awarded  for  its  establishment,  and  a  subscription  of  Rupees  10,000 
per  annum  for  its  maintenance,  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
main  rules  in  force  at  Sandwar  shall  be  observed." 

The  Madras  Government  referred  the  despatch  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  report,  and  subsequently  pointed  ont  that  ^^the  Govern- 
ment could  not  recommend  that  the  charge  of  the  asylum  should 
be  assumed  unless  the  Committee  were  prepared  to  consent  to 
equal  liberty  in  respect  to  religious  instruction  being  allowed  to 
all  classes  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics/'  The  Committee, 
however,  considered  themselves  bound  to  abide  by  the  funda- 
mental rule  laid  down  by  Sir  H.  Lawrence  regarding  religious 
instruction,  and  declined  to  transfer  the  asylum  to  Government 
except  "  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  institution  was  founded  be  adhered  to  in  their  integrity 
after  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  State.''  By  this  time  (June  1859) 
the  asylum  had  been  opened  some  months.  The  Stonehouse 
property  valued  at  Rupees  22,600  having  been  purchased,  40  boys 
and  2  girls  had  been  admitted  ;  30  were  already  in  the  institution. 
The  Committee  had  admitted  children  of  the  military  class  in 
Ootacamand  as  day-scholars.  They  at  this  time  had  secured  the 
following  subscriptions  : — 

Donations  37,727 

Annual  subscriptions      6, 100 

Monthly        do.  396 

Besides  these  sums  they  expected  to  receive  20,000  mpees 
from  the  **  London  Lawrence  Memorial  Fund/'  and  other  sums 
aggregating  6,500  rupees. 

The  scheme  of  the  constitution  was  settled  in  detail.  Sub- 
scribers had  the  right  of  nomination.  An  appeal  at  the  same  time 
was  issued  on  behalf  of  the  female  branch. 
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CHAP.  XXY.      Towards   the  close  of  the  year  the   Government   of    India 
Bducatiomal.  informed  the  Madras   Government  that  unless  the  Committee 

agreed  to  adopt  in  principle  or  in  entirety  the  rules   of   the 

Sun&war  Asylum  relating  to  religious  institutions  the  Goyemment 
could  not   take  over  the   institution.      In   January   1860    the 
managing  body   accepted  these  conditions^  "  as  they  knew  it 
would  be  the  desire  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence/'  subject  to 
a  reference  to  the  subscribers.     Such  reference  however  appears 
never  to  have  been  made.     Meanwhile^  the  Committee  of   the 
Madras  Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum  had  under  consideration 
the  expediency  of  transferring  their  asylum  to  the  Hills  and 
amalgamating  it  with  the  Lawrence  Asylum.     The  Committee 
of   the  latter  asylum  were  favourably   disposed  to  the  project 
regarding  the  amalgamation  ''  as  a  very  desirable  object^^^  but 
they  were  unable  to  pledge  themselves  on  the  subject  in  conse- 
quence of  their  relation  to  Government.     It  was  admitted  that 
there  were  very  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Government 
adopting  the  Madras   Asylum.      The   question   of  uniting   the 
asylums    came  before    Government    in  November    1859 ;    but 
Government^  though  appointing  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (Mr.  A.  J.  Arbuthnot)  as  their  representative  on  a  Committee 
entrusted  with  the  selection  of  a  site  in  the  event  of  the  union 
taking  place   later^  expressed    no  opinion    on  the    desirability 
of  combining  the  institations.     The  two  Committees,  however^ 
proceeded  with  their   scheme,  and    after  abandoning   for  the 
time  the  proposal  to    unite  the   Female  as  well  as  the  Male 
Madras  Asylum,  determined  to  arrange  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  400  boys.     This  number  they  expected  to  be  able 
to  provide   for  from  the  joint   resources    of  the  amalgamated 
asylums  if  the  Government  granted  monthly  Rupees  1,000,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  income  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum  (male  branch). 
The  Government  were  also  requested  to  contribute  towards  the 
new  building,   for  which  the   Committees  of   the  two  asylumn 
expected  to  be  able  to  provide  about  Rupees  1,25,000. 

They  proposed  to  appoint  8  Governors,  5  being  ex-officio,  viz., 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Bishop,  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Senior  Civil  and  Senior  Military  Officers  on  duty 
on  the  Hills.  These  five  were  in  the  first  instance  to  select  three 
other  members,  and  thenceforth  the  Board  was  to  be  self -electing. 
It  was  urged  that  the  arrangement  would  be  far  less  costly  to 
the  State  than  the  adoption  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum  as  a  State 
institution.  The  scheme  was  before  Government  when  the  letter, 
from  the  Government  of  India  above  alluded  to  was  received. 
The  Lawrence  Asylum  Committee  having  accepted  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  proposals,  the  Government  resolved  in  February 
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1860  that  the  qaestion  of  the  anion  should  remain  in  abeyance,  CHAP.  XXV. 
whilst  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  was  called  on  to  report  bducational. 

on  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  establishment  and  carrying      

on  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum  on  its  transfer  to  Government. 
This  officer  reported  against  the  Lawrence  Asylum  being  consti* 
tuted  a  State  institution,  remarking  that  the  Madras  Committee 
liad  determined  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Sun&war  rules 
precluding  the  amalgamation  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum  with  the 
Madras  Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  and  that  they  had 
solicited  in  addition  to  the  grant  of  Rupees  23,905  already 
received  from  Government  for  these  Madras  asylums,  a  grant-in-aid 
equal  to  the  amount  the  State  was  prepared  to  spend  in  maintain* 
ing  a  separate  institution.  He  proposed,  and  the  Government 
endorsed  his  proposal,  that  the  amalgamation  should  be  carried 
out  under  his  direction,  that  the  government  of  the  asylum 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  body  above  named,  that  a  grant  of 
Rupees  2,500  monthly  should  be  made.  Rupees  2,000  being  for 
maintenance  of  200  boys,  and  500  rupees  for  general  expenses  (this 
sum  being  the  estimated  cost  to  the  State  of  a  State  institution), 
together  with  a  building  grant-in-aid ;  that  the  female  branch 
should  be  maintained  by  the  State  (estimated  cost  for  100  girls 
Rupees  1,500  monthly),  pending  any  arrangement  which  might 
be  made  later  with  the  Madras  Female  Military  Orphan  Asylum 
for  their  union. 

At  this  time  (March  1860)  the  assets  of  the  Ootacamand 
Asylum  were  stated  to  be — ^male  branch  Rupees  75,679,  female 
Rupees  12,323.  The  monthly  expenditure  in  the  former  was 
Rupees  926,  in  the  latter  Rupees  562. 

Pending  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  a  monthly 
grant  of  Rupees  500  was  made  to  the  Ootacamand  Committee. 

The  Government  of  India,  though  declining  to  sanction  the 
scheme,  the  expenditure  involved  being  too  great,  considered  it  a 
very  good  one,  remarking — 

**  The  object  of  removing  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  to  the  Hills 
is  one  of  great  importance  and  incalculable  benefit,  and  is  well  worth 
the  proposed  cost ;  while  the  amalgaaiation  of  the  Male  Orphan  Asylum 
with  the  male  branch  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum  will  enable  the 
Government  to  maintain  an  efficient  school  at  Ootaoamund  for  400 
boys  at  a  less  expense  than  if  it  was  called  upon  to  defray  the  entire 
cost  of  a  separate  institntiou.*' 

They,  however,  recommended  the  scheme  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  July  1860.  At  the  same  time  the  Public 
Works  Department  was  called  on  by  the  Madras  Government  to 
prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  a  building  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  united  asylums. 

55 
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CHAP.  XXV.      No  intimation,  however,  of  the  views  of  the  Home  Government 
Bbucatiohal.  ^^^  received  until  the  beppinning  of  1862.     The  dehiy  which  had 

occurred  had  been  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  the  institntion. 

The  knowledge  that  the  Government  had  agreed  to  maintain 
it  led  to  a  large  falling  off  in  subscriptions,  whilst  the  prospect  of 
its  immediate  transfer  to  Government  checked  the  energy  of 
the  Committee. 

In  reply,  the  Secretary  of  State,  though  commendii^  the 
scheme  for  the  male  branch  of  the  asylum,  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  remove  at  once,  and  without  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  question  from  a  health  point  of  view,  the 
boys,  who  were  mainly  of  mixed  blood,  from  Madras  to  Ootaca- 
mand,  believiug  the  climate  of  Madras  far  more  congenial  for 
such  than  that  of  a  very  elevated  table-land.  The  consideration  of 
the  question  was  accordingly  to  be  postponed.  '*  On  the  other 
hand,''  he  remarked,  '*  it  is  quite  certain  that  children  of  pure 
European  descent  are  far  more  likely  to  be  reared  and  trained 
with  vigourous  bodies  and  energetic  minds  so  as  to  become  when 
grown  up  useful  subjects  or  servants  of  the  State  at  Ootacamund 
than  at  Madras,  and  for  such  it  is  my  desire  that  a  Lawrence 
Asylum  should  be  established  on  the  Neilgherries  without  loss 
of  time.''  He  approved  the  proposed  grant  of  Rupees  2,500 
for  the  maintenance  of  200  boys,  and  required  that  a  female 
branch  should  also  be  maintained.  The  despatch  concluded  in 
the  following  remarkable  words  : — 

**  I  have  to  remark  that  while  the  State,  from  a  regard  to  the  last 
wishes  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  from  a  desire  to  secure  to  a 
numerous  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  pecnliarly  calling  for 
sympathy  and  assistance,  the  benefits  which  the  Lawrence  Asylums 
are  calculated  to  afford,  has  undertaken  the  support  of  a  given  number 
of  children  in  each  of  the  three  institutions  above  named,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  much  regret  that  this  measure  should 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  benevolence  of  the  community  in  India, 
who  contribated  so  liberally  towards  the  original  establishment  of  these 
asylams.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  measures  may  be  taken  to 
make  it  publicly  known  that  any  contributions  which  may  be  made  to 
the  general  objects  of  these  asylums  will  be  applied  to  extend  their 
benefits  still  more  widely.  If  sufficient  funds  for  this  purpose  should, 
from  time  to  time,  be  subscribed  by  the  public,  an  additional  number 
of  children  in  each  case  might  be  taken  in  and  provided  for  ;  and,  as 
is  the  case  in  similar  institutions  in  Bngland,  contributors  to  a  certain, 
amount  might  be  invested  with  proportionate  rights  of  nominating 
eligible  pupils.  When  it  is  considered  how  largely  the  English  army 
in  India  has  been  augmented  within  the  last  four  years,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  but  that  there  will  always  be  found  many  friendless  orphans  of 
our  soldiers,  to  whom  such  an  asylum  would  prove  a  boon  of  the 
highest  value.     To  the  living  soldier  these  institutions  will  show  thai 
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the  Oovemment  take  a  real  interest  in  tbe  fate  of  his  offspring,  while  CHAP.  XXV, 
to  the  State  they  will  amply  repay  the  pnblio  expenditure  by  affording  jpucational 

the  best  means  of  bringing  up  a  number  of  our  race,  who  may,  under       

Qod*8  blessing,  prove  a  credit  to  the  nation  with  whom  they  claim 
affinity." 

The  Director  of  Public  Instruction^  Mr.  A.  J.  Arbuthnot^  was 
directed  to  submit  proposals  for  giving  effect  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  instructions.  His  recommendations,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  institution,  were — 

(1.)  That  Lovedale  should  be  the  site  of  both  asylums. 

(20  That  a  Committee  of  nine,  four  being  Oovemment  noirinees, 
should  be  constituted  managers  and  trustees. 

(3.)  That  the  Oovemmeut  of  India  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
Bupees  4,000  monthly  as  a  maximum  grant-in-aid,  leaving  Bopees 
1,000  monthly  to  be  provided  by  public  subscriptions. 

(4.)  That  the  Oommittee  should  submit  a  code  of  rules  for  the 
approval  of  Oovemment. 

(5.)  That  the  Gofnmander-in-Chief,  Madras,  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  should  be  viftitors. 

(6.)  That  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  the  medium 
of  correspondence  with  (Government. 

Accommodation  was  to  be  provided  for  200  boys  and  100  girls. 

The  Madras  Oovemment  approved  generally  of  his  proposal, 
bat,  instead  of  fixing  a  grant,  limited  the  number  of  children 
whom  the  Government  should  maintain  and  educate  to  150  boys 
and  80  girls,  leaving  50  boys  and  20  girls  to  be  provided  for  by 
public  charity.  The  Government  also  agreed  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  Principal  and  the  establishment.  They  directed  that  the 
rules  should  provide  for  the  head  of  the  institution  being  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  this  appointment 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council. 
(The  appointment  of  a  clergyman  had  not  been  part  of  the 
original  scheme,  but  was  suggested  by  the  Military  Male  Orphan 
Asylnm  Oommittee,  and  was  subsequently  required  by  Govern- 
ment.) 

Sabscribers  and  donors  of  certain  amounts  had  the  right  of 
nomination.  These  arrangements  were  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  btate  in  August  1862,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  urged 
to  reconsider  his  decision  in  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  asylums.  In  July  1863  the  Home  Government  waived 
their  objection  to  the  amalgamation,  and  in  April  following  the 
Lovedale  site  was  finally  selected,  being  preferred  to  sites  proposed 
at  Stonebouse,  Gove  -nor's  Shola,  and  Mal^mand.  The  plans  were 
to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  400  boys  and  the  same 
number  of  girls  with  the  necessary  establishment.  These  plans 
were  submitted  early  in  the  following  year,  the  estimate  being 
approximately  eleven  lakhs.     The  draft  rules  were  about  the 
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CHAP.  XXV.  same  time  adopted  by  Government.  These  rules  are  those  under 
Educational,  which  the  asylum  is  now  administered.  They  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix.  They  were  framed  for  the  Lawrence  Asylum 
proper,  and  have  never  been  revised  since  the  amalgamation 
with  it  of  the  Madras  Asylum.  This  revision  was  especially 
necessary,  as  the  Madras  rules  were  more  favourable  to  the 
Eurasian  community  than  the  Lawrence  Asylum  rules.  The 
wisdom  of  the  amalgamation  scheme,  which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
characterizes  as  ''the  greatest  measure  of  Anglo-Indian  colonization 
yet  taken,''  is  open  to  grave  question.  Neither  the  British  nor 
the  Eurasian  soldier  can  be  said  to  have  benefited  by  it,  and 
hitherto,  as  a  colonization  scheme,  it  has  indisputably  failed. 

From  this  year  (1863)  the  buildings  were  erected    rapidly, 
but  it  was  not  until  1869  that  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  the  children,  then  nnmbering  120  boy&  and  63  girls, 
being    removed  to    them    from     Stonehouse     and     Norwood, 
Difficulties  arose  regarding  the  excess  in  the  expenditure  by 
the  Department  Public  Works,  and  the  works  for  a  short  time 
were  stopped ;  but  in  1871  the  main  block  of  the  male  branch 
was   completed,  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Madras  Asylum  was  completed,  and  the  children 
220  in    number,    transferred  to    Lovedale.      The   cost  of   the 
buildings  and  ground  to  Government  has  been  approximately 
£75,000,  but  as  yet  only  the  foundations  of  the   female  branch 
have  been  laid  and  the  church  has  not  been  begun.    The  girls  are 
located  in  the  hospital  building.     Further  particulars   regarding 
the  buildings  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
---amalgama.      It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  arrangements  finally  made  for 
^twy  Male  *^®  amalgamation  of  the  asylums.     By  it  the  Lawrence  Asylum 
Orphan  obtained  the  right  to  the  interest  and  bonus  at  4  per  cent,  on 

ABylnm.         ^j^^   funded   property,  amounting  to  4,80,000  rupees,  and  the 
profits  of  the  Asylum  Press  in  Madras.     The  property  is  still 
vested  in   distinct   trustees.     The  income   so  acquired  may   be 
roughly  estimated  at  half  a  lakh  of  rupees, 
—revenue.  The  present  income  of  the  two  branches  is  approximately  as 

follows : — 


Male  Branch, 

RS. 

Grant-in-aid 

. • •          • • •         ••• 

*  •  • 

31,650 

Interest 

•••         *•.         *•• 

■  •  • 

19,566 

Bonus           ... 

.  •  •         •  ••         •  •  • 

•  •  • 

19,260 

Pi-ess  profits 

•••          •••          •.* 

•  •• 

10,000 

Orphan  allowance  and  other  funds 

... 

13,000 

Industries 

...         .*•          ••. 

Total 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  * 

6,495 

1,00,000 
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Of   this  amount  about  three- fifths   are  expended   on  clothing  CHAP.  xxv. 

and  diet.  Educational. 


Orant-in-aid 
Orphan  and  oi 
Miscellaneous 


Female  Branch. 

•  •  •         > • •         ••• 
allowances 

RS. 

...     16,320 

...       2,080 

600 

Total 

...     19,000 

There  are  ordinarily  at  the  asylum  about  325  boys  and  60 
girls ;  the  average  cost  per  annum  of  a  boy  is  rather  under 
300  rupees^  of  a  girl  Bupees  260. 

The  standard  of  instruction  in  either  school  is  not  very  high,  --infitraoiion, 
though  girls  are  educated  for  the  Teachers'  tests.  The  Tele- 
graph class  in  the  male  branch,  the  Instructor  for  which  is 
provided  by  Government,  has  been  very  successful.  There  are 
other  industrial  classes,  and  a  good  band.  The  Head  Master  is 
aided  by  six  Assistants  in  the  school  department.  There  are  two 
Mistresses  and'  a  Matron  in  the  female  branch.  The  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Schools  of  the  division  annually  reports  upon 
the  educational  working  of  the  institution. 

There  is  a  resident  Apothecary,  supervised  by  one  of  the— medioal. 
Medical  Officers    of   Ootacamand  selected  by  the   Committee. 
The  health  of  the  asylum  has  been  noticed  in  Chapter  IV. 

A  large  farm  is  attached  to  the  institution,  but  farming  ..domain, 
or  gardening  forms  no  portion  of  the  industrial  training.  The 
area  of  the  asylum  reserve  is  about  1,200  acres,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  is  natural  woodland.  Many  acres  have  also 
been  planted  with  eucalyptus^  and  a  few  acres  with  tea  and 
chinchona. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 
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Woods  o^  thi  PlatbAu — early  efforts  to  preserve  sh^las — first  oonaerrAno^ 
establishment — ^Dr.  Cleghorn's  suggestions — Conserranoy  Bales  sanctioned  in 
1860 — additional  establishment-^transfer  of  forests  and  plantations  to  the 
Commissioner  under  Jungle  Gonseryanoj— Special  Forest  Officer — ^retransfer  to 
Forest  Department— operations  under  Jungle  Conservancy— Forest  Commissioii 
— present  system  of  firewood  sales,  Ac.  Plantations  on  Plateau — early  private 
enterprise — Qovemment  plantation  at  Jackatalla — planting  at  Ootaoamand — 
other  plantations— particulars — Ootaoamand  plantations — Welling^n  planta- 
tions— Conservator's  remarks — ^yield  of  eucalyptus — financial  statement — 
system  of  working.  Fokxsts  and  Plantations  bxlow  tbb  Qhats— Mdddmatf 
forest —plantations — ^receipts  and  expenditure— Benn^  forest — plantation—^ 
Segor — forest — sandalwood  plantation — receipts  and  expenditure — management 
— finanoes  of  the  range— minor  products — ^timber  trees. 

Woods  on  the  Plateau. 

CH.  XXYI.  Within  a  few  years  of  the  establishment  of  Ootaoamand  the 
tendency  to  destroy  ruthlessly  the  woodlands  of  the  settlement 

JTORXSTS. 


attracted  attention,  and  efforts  were  made  to  check  the  mischief. 
Iteriy  efforts  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  insertion  in  the  title-deeds 
shdias.  of  lands   granted  by   Government  of  a  clause  compelling  the 

grantees  to  make  good  by  planting  saplings  all  vacancies  caused  by 
the  felling  of  trees.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  prevent,  as  &r  as 
possible,  the  felling  of  trees  held  to  be  valuable  timber.  Few^  if 
any,  of  the  trees  of  the  sh6la8  of  the  plateau  being  of  much  value 
as  timber,  such  restrictions  were  practically  inoperative.  More- 
over, many  of  the  sh6Ias  of  the  settlement  were  still  unalienated. 
In  the  year  1837  the  Government  interfered  directly  to  check  the 
destruction  of  woodlands  for  private  use,  which,  independently 
of  their  beauty,  they  regarded  as  highly  useful  in  preserving  by 
the  shade  they  afford  the  springs  from  drying  up.  Accordingly 
orders  were  issued  interdicting  the  practice  of  indiscriminately 
felling  timber  and  forest  trees  within  the  military  limits  of 
Ootacamand,  and  directing  that  no  trees  in  future  should  be  cut 
down  except  by  special  sanction,  which  was  never  to  be  granted 
unless  the  trees  selected  were  in  situations  in  which  they  were 
not  ornamental  or  of  use  in  shading  springs  of  water  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun  in  the  dry  season. 
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The  mischief  however  continued^  and  apparently  abont  the  year  GH.  XXYI. 
1852  the  Gbyemment  sanctioned  an  establishment  of  1  Forester     pousrs. 

and  6  peons  for  conservancy  purposes.     We  find  that  by  1857      

Bupees  2,100  had  been  expended  against  receipts  Rupees  1,368.  ^^rvanoy 
Mr.  E.  B.   Thomas  was  at  this  time  Collector  of  the  district,  establialu 
In  a  report  regarding  the  Hill  woodlands  and  plantations  in  1858,  ^^^^' 
Dr.  Cleghom  *  writes  thus  regarding  this  officer : — 

'*  He  has  earnestly  and  onceasingly  exercised  a  personal  snperyision 
of  the  woods  around  Ootacamand  when  he  visited  the  Nrilgb ernes,  and 
has  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  department  as 
evinced  by  the  establishment  of  his  private  garden  at  Bnrliar,  which 
has  been  productive  of  much  good  in  disseminating  fruit  and  other 
trees.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  with  truth  that  bat  for  his  continued 
exertions  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootacamand  would  have  been  denuded 
of  its  remaining  beautiful  sholas  long  since." 

This  praise  was  fully  acknowledged  by  Gk)vemment. 

Dr.  Cleghorn's  suggestions  are  summed  up  as  follows  :  (1),  —Dr.  Cleg- 
improvement  of  establishment  by  appointment  of  an  English  ^^'"^^l^^^ 
Forester  ;  (2),  portioning  out  the  woods,  limiting  the  period  of 
cutting  to  one  year  in  ten  for  each,  preserving  a  certain  number 
of  the  finest  growing  trees  to  the  acre,  planting  (after  cutting) 
quick-growing  trees  in  and  around  each  wood ;  (3),  the  practice 
of  removing  dead  wood,  except  at  stated  intervals,  to  be  discon- 
tinued ;  (4),  encouraging  use  of  peat  instead  of  firewood  ;  (5),  the 
formation  of  plantations  at  Wellington,  the  formation  of  avenues 
along  the  main  lines  of  road,  the  planting  of  10,000  trees  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  Ootacamand.  The  Government  directed 
Dr.  Cleghom  and  Mr.  Thomas  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  con8er« 
vancy  of  the  Nilagiri  woods,  and  sanctioned  a  grant  from  the 
proposed  planting  at  Ootacamand.  Nothing  farther  as  regards 
the  conservancy  of  woodlands  seems  to  have  been  done  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  following  year  (1859),  we  find  Dr.  Cleghom 
writing  thus  *  : — 

*'  In  Ootacamund  the  ripe  trees  of  the  indigenous  sholas  are  sold 
by  auction,  fetching  a  small  return  (Rupees  20  or  80  per  shola). 
As  the  influx  of  settlers  increases  the  original  tree  vegetation  will 
disappear  entirely,  prohibitory  rules  will  be  futile,  and  then  proprietors 
will  plant  according  to  their  own  requirements,  and  a  few  probably 
for  profit." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  Mr.  Thomas  again  addressed 
Government  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  conserving  the  Nilagiri 
woodlands,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stations. 
Persons   were  still  permitted  to  cut  ad  libitum  in  Government 

^  First  Conservator  of  Forests,  appointed  on  creation  of  the  department  in 
1866. 

'  Page  152,  Foreits  and  Gardens  of  South  India. 
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CH.  XXVI. 

FoaisTS. 
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— additional 

establiah- 

mont. 


— ^transfer  of 
forests  and 
plantations  to 
the  Commis- 
sioner. 


sholas  without  payment^  and  thus  the  most  powerful  incentiYe 
to  private  planting  was  lost. 

After  farther  report  from  the  Conservatory  the  Gbyemment 
(Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  being  Grovemor)  decided  * — 

'*  First. — The  whole  of  the  sholas  or  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  station  to  be  absolutely  reserved,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but 
also  from  fear  of  injuring  the  water-springs;  their  limits  to  be 
marked ;  no  private  cutters  to  be  allowed  inside ;  <^  trees  to  be  felled 
by  servants  of  the  dei>artment,  and  brought  outside,  and  to  be  sold 
there  by  private  auction ;  trees  to  be  planted  when  required  in  vacant 
spaces. 

**  Secondly, — Suitable  woods  at  a  distance  from  the  station  to  be 
selected  and  marked  out  in  lots  of  moderate  size,  and  a  number 
of  these  lots,  amply  sufficient  for  a  year's  supply,  to  be  put  up  to 
auction  annually.  The  contractor  to  be  permitted  to  clear  the  ground 
entirely  within  his  lot  or  lots,  with  the  exception  of  such  trees  as 
may  be  marked  by  the  Conservancy  Department  previously  to  sale. 

"  Thirdly, — The  cleared  lots  to  be  planted,  as  required,  by  the 
Conservancy  Department. 

"  Fourthly. — No  private  felling  of  any  kind,  or  for  any  person,  to  be 
allowed  in  woods  or  on  land  belonging  to  Government." 

These  rules  which  applied  especially  to  Ootacamand  were  tdso 
to  be  adopted^  so  far  as  might  be  necessary^  at  Coonoor. 

An  additional  Forester  was  sanctioned^  and  Goyemment 
promised  to  increase  the  establishment  if  necessary  to  render  the 
conservancy  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  woods  effectual  and 
to  detect  surreptitious  cutting.  About  this  time  an  Overseer 
was  appointed  for  Coonoor^  and  not  long  afterwards  Major 
Morgan^  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Nllagiri  8h61a8  and  plantations^  including  the  forests 
northward  of  the  Hills. 

The  conservancy  however  continued  to  be  ineffectual,  and  on 
the  creation  of  the  Nilagiri  Commission  in  1868,  the  subject  was 
reported  on  by  the  Commissioner.  In  October  1868  he  wrote: 
''  Day  by  day  I  feel  more  satisfied  that,  unless  conservancy  is  taken 
in  hand  and  organized  on  some  efficient  footing  under  the  control 
of  an  experienced  officer,  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding 
sholas  is  but  a  question  of  time.''  Dr.  Cleghom  had  in  1867 
proposed  to  place  the  general  charge  of  the  Nilagiri  woods  under 
the  Special  Assistant  Collector — the  resident  revenue  officer- 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Commission.  The  Board  of  Revenue 
supported  the  scheme  of  transfer  and  the  appointment  of  a 
military  officer  having  "  some  experience  of  forestry  (and)  *  *  of 
a  standing,  which  would  give  his  proceedings  and  opinion  weight 


1  O.O.,  aOth  March  1860. 
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with  the  European  community  on  the  Hills/'     The  Government   CH.  XXVI. 
sanctioned  the    transfer  of  the  plateau  woods  and  plantations     pokests. 

to  the  Commissioner  under  Jungle  Conservancy  Rules  from  Ist      

April  1869,  but  declined  to  sanction  the  entertainment  of  a  special 
superior  officer  until  they  were  satisfied  that  the  services  of 
such,  as  well  as  a  stronger  establishment,  were  needed.  The 
grounds  for  transfer  were — (1),  in  so  small  a  district,  no  depart- 
ment should  exist  over  which  the  Commissioner  could  not 
exercise  full  control;  (2),  the  Forest  Department  had  failed  to 
check  illicit  felling  and  smuggling  and  had  worked  the  Hill  woods 
at  a  loss ;  (3)  none  of  the  Hill  sholas  contained  valuable  timber. 

The  employment  of  a  Special  Officer  was  subsequently —Special 
(September  1869)  considered  necessary,  and  Major  Jago,  attached  ^^^  ^'* 
to  the  Wellington  Depdt,  was  placed  in  charge  under  the  Com- 
missioner, drawing  a  special  horse  allowance  from  the  Conservancy 
Fund.  The  establishment  was  increased  at  an  enhanced  annual 
cost  of  Rupees  732,  viz..  Rupees  4,296  against  Rupees  3,564.  The 
Special  Officer  retained  charge  until  1874,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  an  officer  of  the  Forest  Department. 

At  the  close  of  1874-75  the  sholas  and  plantations  were  retrans-  — retransfer 
ferred  under  sanction  of  Government  of  India  to  the  Forest  Department. 
Department ;  the  working  expenses  were  to  be  kept  within  the 
income  of  the  range,  unless  grounds  were  specially  shown  for  an 
excess. 

The  operations  during  the  interval  of  this  special  arrangement  —operations 
were  chiefly  under  plantations,  and  will  be  referred  to  below,  ^naervanoy. 
The  management,  however,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
natural  woodlands  somewhat  improved ;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  continued,  especially  that  of  such  as  belonged  to  private 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootacamand  and  Coonoor. 
Some  forests  had  also  been  alienated  under  the  Waste  Land  Rules 
in  various  parts  of  the  Hills  and  slopes. 

The  rapid  decrease  of  the  woods  came  prominently  under  the  —Forest 
notice  of  the  Government  in  1877,  and  in  January  1878  a  Commis-  ^"*™"  ^"' 
sion  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  woodlands  to  be  reserved  in 
the  P^rangandd,  the  T6dandd  and  the  Kundan&d.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  Conservator  of  Forests,  and  the  Board  of  Revenue,  directed 
that  all  woodlands  remaining  in  the  M^kan^d  should  be  reserved, 
which  were  estimated  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres.  The  Commis- 
sion reported  on  the  Perangan^  and  Todandd  in  August  1878. 
They  found  still  11,700  acres  of  Government  woodland  in  the 
latter,  of  which  they  proposed  to  reserve  10,800  acres ;  in  the 
former  they  found  but  little  remaining,  except  in  the  Coonoor 
Ghdt,  already  reserved.  They  recommended  that  as  in  the 
M^kan&d  the  remaining  woodland  in  P^rangan&d  should  be  strictly 
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CH.  XXVI.  reserved.    On  this  report  the  Grovemment  determined  (November 
FoasjTs.     1878)  that  '^  no  application  for  forest  or  shola  land  be  entertained 

on  the  Nilgiris  nntil  the  whole  district  has  been  reported  on, 

and  the  general  question  of  land  reservation^  whether  forest  or 

grass  land,  considered,  and  f  atnre  policy  decided.^' 

—present  The  woodlands  are  now  worked  by  the  Forest  Department  on 

firew^  Ac.  *^®  seigniorage  system — Rnpees  1-4-0  is  charged  as  seigniorage  for 

■ales.  a  cart-load  of  1,000  lb.  if  cut  by  the  bayer  in  the  shola,  1  anna 

for  a  head  bundle,  and  3  annas  for  a  bullock -load. 

The  seigniorage  for  charcoal  ^  burners  is  4  annas  for  a  bag, 
or  head-load  of  50  to  70  lb.  Firewood  is  also  sold  by  the 
department  at  a  depdt  in  Ootaoamand  at  Rupees  2  per  cart-load. 
The  hill-tribes  are  also  permitted  to  remove  wood  for  agricultural 
implements^  for  funeral  pyres,  and  some  other  special  objects^  free, 
on  passes  issued  by  the  Forest  Officer. 

Plantations  on  Platbau. 

—early  I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  history  of  the  plantations  on  the 

enterpriae.  plateau.  Much  had  been  written  on  the  subject  of  planting  exotic 
trees  on  the  Nilagiris  prior  to  1855,  officially  by  Messrs.  E.  B. 
Thomas  and  Mclvor^  and  Captain  Campbell  ;  otherwise  by 
Mr.  J.  Sullivan  (Agri-Horticultural  Society's  Proceedings)  and 
Captain  AUardyce,  Dr.  Wight,  and  Captain  Ouchterlony  (Madras 
Journal  of  Science),  and  plantations  had  been  formed  by  private 
individuals  near  their  houses,  plants  having  been  secured  mainly 
from  the  arboretum  in  the  Government  Gardens. 

— GoTem-  The  construction  of  the  Wellington  barracks  and  the  consequent 

SanLtion  at  ^^g^  demand  for  firewood  induced  the  Government  *  in  1856, 

JackataUa.      — ■ — ■ • 

^  The  f oUowlng  extract,  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Gass,  details  the  system  of  maun, 
factnre  : — The  process  of  making  charcoa]  is  as  follows :  A  spot,  close  to  a  snpply 
of  water,  is  selected  and  the  ground  is  slightly  hollowed  ont.  In  and  aroimd  this 
hollow  8kre  placed  dry  branches  and  on  top  the  wood,  cloyen  into  thin  strips,  ia 
loosely  thrown.  The  branches  are  set  fire  to,  and,  as  the  wood  on  top  bums  away, 
fresh  wood  is  added  from  a  heap  close  by.  When  after  four  or  fire  hours  the 
fire  has  burned  down,  a  mixture  of  ashes,  earth,  and  water  is  thrown  on  the  red 
embers  to  extinguish  them  thoroughly  and  the  charcoal  is  finished. 

One  man  and  one  woman  are  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  the 
trees  chiefiy  used  are  Cinnamomwn  ZeylarUcvm  and  Michelia  Nilagirie<i,  the 
heartwood  being  best  fitted  for  the  purpose.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bhododendron,  all  kinds  of  timber  may  be  employed.  The  bark,  which  is  sepa> 
rated  from  the  wood  by  the  heat,  makes  the  best  charcoal,  and  that  of  Cinyuimomtun 
Zeylanieum  is  so  far  superior  that  the  charcoal  made  from  it  sells  at  double  price 
to  the  dhobies,  who  fill  their  hoUow  smoothing  irons  with  it ;  and  I  was  informed 
the  natives,  if  permitted  to  strip  oif  the  bark  without  felling  the  tree,  would 
willingly  pay  12  annas  seigniorage  for  a  day -pass." 

'  Some  interesting  information  on  the  scheme  for  plantations  will  be  found  in 
H.  C.  Bey.,  8th  June  1868 ;  also  in  Clkghorm's  FortaU  and  Qarden$  of  South  India, 
page  171,  et  seq. 
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on  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Campbell  (then  employed  at  CH.  XXVI. 
Jackatalla  (Wellington)  as  Assistant  Execative  Engineer)  and     pobjbstb. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas^  to  sanction  a  grant  of  Rapees  10,000  for  experi-      

mental  plantations  of  exotic  timber  trees,  chiefly  Australian. 
The  money  was  divided  between  Captain  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Thomas.  The  site  selected  by  Captain  Campbell  was  3|  miles 
from  Wellington  near  Bleakhonse.  The  plot  selected  was  100 
acres  in  extent,  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  bracken.  It  was 
purchased  for  Rapees  700.  By  the  beginning  of  1858,  8  acres 
had  been  planted  chiefly  with  Acacia  robusta  {melanoxylon). 
Some  deodars  and  pines  were  also  planted.  Captain  Campbell 
also  had  made  efforts  to  replant  the  felled  portions  of  the  Great 
K6ta  Sh61a  with  indigenous  trees  of  sorts  most  esteemed  by  the 
Badagas.  By  the  end  of  1859  Captain  Campbell  had  expended 
about  Rupees  10,000  on  these  several  operations.  There  were  at 
this  date  already  90  acres  planted,  containing  two  lakhs  of  trees 
of  various  ages. 

Meanwhile,    Mr.  Thomas    at .  Ootacamand  had   planted   out  —planting  at 
8,000  Australian  trees  and  resown  certain  denuded  sholas  with    ®**^'"*" 
such  seed.     The  presence  of  Australian  acacias   in  the  heart  of 
some  of   the  sholas   near   Ootacamand   is  due  to  this  officer's 
practice  of  thus  disseminating  the  seed  of  such  trees. 

The  Government  at  this  time  ordered  the  planting  of  10,000 
trees  in  and  about  Ootacamand  for  ornamental  purposes  at  a  cost  of 
Rupees  1,350,  the  operations  to  be  under  Mr.  Mclvor's  direction. 
This  sanction  was  made  '^  under  the  conviction  that  the  outlay 
(was)  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  plantation,  even  in  an  economical  view,  and 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  an  example  of  successful  planting 
should  be  placed  before  the  residents  on  the  Hills  in  each  of  the 
chief  places  of  resort  as  an  encouragement  to  others  to  engage 
in  an  enterprise  which,  while  it  will  be  generally  beneficial,  will 
also  be  individually  remunerative.'' 

Mr.  Mclvor  had  estimated  that  for  an  expenditure  of  10,000 
rupees  in  ten  years  Government  would  get  a  return  in  the  same 
period  of  Rupees  50,000.  The  result  of  this  planting  is  observable 
now,  especially  at  the  west-ern  extremity  of  the  Lake. 

Subsequently  some  other  plantations  were  formed  on  the  Hills,  —other 
notably  the  Governor's  Sh61a,  about  3  miles  to  the  west  of  ^  tationa. 
Ootacamand ;  but  in  1869,  when  the  Nilagiri  woods  and  planta- 
tions were  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  the  Conservator,  the  area 
of  the  plantations  amounted  to  191  acres  only;  when  retrans- 
ferred  the  area  had  risen  to  919  acres.  In  1876  the  area  was  960 
acres,  of  which  339  acres  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootaca- 
mand, and  621  in  that  of  Wellington  and  of  Coonoor. 
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CH.  XXVI.       The  following  extract  from  the  Conservator's  inspection  report 

FoRKftTs.     ^^  ^® '^^  gives  f  nil  particulars  of  each  plantation : — 

— \ —  **  Aramhij  Plantation^  distance  from  Ootacamund  IJ  mUea, — This  is  the 

ofplantations.  ^l^^^^^   Government   eucalr^jftiu  plantation    at  Ootacamnnd ;    it    was 

— Ootaoa-        planted  in  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  and  consists  of  about  38  acres,  30 

mand  ^  of  which  was  shola  land  and  the  rest  grass  ;  the  plants  were  put  down 

plantations,     g'  by  6* ;  it  is  almost  entirely  Eucalyptus  globulus,  but  there  are  a  few 

trees  of  other  species  which  however  have  not  succeeded  so  well. 

"  This  plantation  has  not  been  treated  systematically  as  a  high  timber 
plantation  ;  the  trees  are  not  as  straight  as  they  should  be,  and  they  are 
of  very  unequal  growth,  many  being  30  to  40  inches  in  circumference, 
whereas  some  are  only  3  or  4  inches ;  about  504  are  now  standing  to 
the  acre  and  many  are  splendid  specimens. 

"  Oovernor's  Shola  Plantation,  5  mUesfrom  Ootacamund. — This  is  aboat 
80  acres.  70,000  Australian  acacias  were  put  down  in  1863  and  the 
two  or  three  following  years,  and  45,000  Eucalyptus  globulus  in  1870, 
1871,  and  1872  ;  the  growth  is  very  fair. 

^  Snoufdon  PlantuHorh,  2  miles  from  Ootacamund, — About  7  acres 
planted  with  9,000  Acacia  melanoosylon  and  dealbata ;  planted  by  the 
Collector  about  the  year  1860  before  the  Forest  Department  took 
charge. 

'*  Mdlimand  Plantation,  1|  miles  from  Ootacamund. — About  9  acres 
planted  with  7,000  Acacia  melanoxylon,  a  few  Eucalyptus  globtdtts; 
planted  by  the  Collector  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 

*^  The  Sheffield  Plantation,  3|  miles  from  Ootacamund. — Fifteen  acres 
planted  with  Acacia  melanoosylon  and  dealbata  in  trenches ;  planted 
by  the  Forest  Department  in  1862 ;  the  growth  is  not  very  good. 

**  Madame  Plantation,  3  miles  from  Ootacamund. — Eight  acres  of 
aoa^cia  planted  with  8,000  trees  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

^*  Broohlands  Plantation,  3|  miles  from  Ootacamund,  lately  purchased 
by  the  Forest  DepaHment.^-'Ten  acres  planted  about  the  year  1862  with 
8,000  Acacia  melanoxylon  and  dealbata, 

^^  Garwood  Plantation,  \\  miles  from  Ootacamund, —  Twenty-six  acres 
planted  in  1872  and  1873,  9'  by  9^,  with  14,000  Eucalyptus  globulus^; 
stems  more  or  less  crooked  from  being  planted  too  far  apart^  but 
growth  good  for  a  fuel  plantation.  It  should  give  at  least  100  tons  to 
the  acre  and  produce  again  from  the  stools.  Reserved  as  an  accessory 
to  Oovemment  House. 

*'  Cally  Plantatiani  3|  miles  from  Ootacamund, — Fourteen  acres  planted 
6'  by  6'  in  1870  with  Eucalyptus  globulus;  when  two  years  old  in 
1872  it  was  burnt  clean  down  by  a  fire  which  crept  in  from  the  grass- 
land adjoining ;  it  has  however  made  splendid  growth  from  the  stool, 
and  having  been  pruned  down  to  one  leader,  no  one  without  very  close 
examination  could  detect  that  the  trees  were  not  the  original  seed- 
lings. 

^^  AmiJcal  Plantation,  5|^  milt*s  from  Ootacamund. — Eleven  acres 
planted  in  1873  with  6,000  Eucalyptus  globulus  at  9'  by  9' ;  growing 
well. 
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**  Andy  Plantation,  4  miles  from  Ootacamund. — Sixty  acres  planted  in   CH.  XXVI. 
1873  with  Eucalyptue  glohuluB ;  this   plantation  is  in  great  part  grass-     v^^^^^ 
land,   and  is  too    exposed  to  the    monsoon  for  eucalyptus  and  has      . 
proved   a  failure.     There  are  now  only  5,000  Eucalyptus  globulus 
established,  and  these  are  growing  very  poorly. 

**  Baihie  Plantation,  3  miles  from  Ootacamund,  —Thirty-three  acres 
planted  in  1874  with  39,000  Eucalyptus  glotndus  at  &  by  6';  growing 
well. 

**  Chotoghat  Oally,  2\  miles  from  Ootacamund, — Thirty  acres  planted 
in  1 871  with  32,000  Eucalyptus  globulus  6'  by  6' ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  plantation  is  much  exposed  to  the  monsoon,  and  there  are  many 
failures  ;  the  lower  part  has  grown  very  well. 

"  The  Eoolie  Plantation,  If  miles  from  Oota^camwnd, — About  58  acres. 

*'  Bleakhouse  Plantation,  about  2  miles  from  Wellington,-— Ahoxxi  285  —Wellington 
acres.     One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  this  was  planted  nearly  twenty  Pl*^**<^*o"«- 
years  ago  chiefly    with  Acacia  melanoxylon ;  seventy-five  acres  are 
young,  having  been  planted  during  the  last  few  years,  and  are  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Acadia  dealbaia  (the  Wattle). 

**  The  Neumia/n  Plantation,  about  5  miles  from  Wellington, — Thirty-five 
acres,  of  which  25  were  shola  and  10  grass-land  ;  it  was  planted  in 
1870  and  1871  entirely  with  Eucalyptus  globulus  6'  by  6',  and  there 
are  about  40,000  trees,  and  the  growth  is  certainly  splendid  and 
beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  country. 

"  BaUea  Pla^tatio7i,  4  or  5  miles  from  Wellington. — Sixty  acres 
planted  in  1872,  9'  by  6',  with  Eucalyptus  globulus  and  Acacia  inelan- 
oxylon  alternately  in  broad  strips. 

"  The  growth  of  the  eucalyptus  is  not  straight. 

"  The  Old  Forest  Plantation,  about  3  miles  from  Wellmgton, — Two 
hundred  acres  planted  in  1872-73,  9'  by  9',  with  Eucalyptus  globulus  ; 
this  is  the  best  soil  and  aspect  of  any  of  the  plantations,  and  would 
have  been  a  magnificent  plantation  if  it  had  been  planted  6'  by  6' ;  it 
was  however  planted  9^  by  9',  and  the  trees  have  consequently  grown 
very  crooked  ;  the  growth  has  been  exceedingly  rapid,  the  average 
height  being  59^  feet  and  the  average  g^h  1 7^  inches,  and,  although 
there  are  only  537  trees  to  the  acre,  the  weight  per  acre  (exclusive  of 
tops  and  branches,  which  average  70  lb.  per  tree)  was  computed  at 
39  tons  per  acre. 

**  Blackbridge  Plantation, — Forty-eight  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Wellington,  planted  with  Eucalyptus  globulus  two  years  ago  ;  there 
have  been  many  failures. 

'*  The  Rock  Plantation,  2  miles  from  Wellington, — Eight  acres  planted 
in  1875  with  Eucalyptus  globulus  &  by  6'. 

**  Tippueachy,  2|  or  3  miles  from  WeUington. — Thirty-five  acres 
planted  with  Eucalyptus  globulus  6'  by  6'. 

'*  The  firewood  supply  of  the  station  of  Ootacamund  from  Government 
sources  for  the  year  1875-76  was  1,832  tons,  and  to  be  on  the  safe 
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CH.  XXVI.  side  we  may  say  we  reqaire  to  cnt  orer  anniially  from  25  to  30  acres 
FouiiTS      ^^  ^^"^  plantations  {Aeacia  *  and  Eucalyptus). 
'*  I  consider  therefore  that  we  have  a  sufficient  area  of  plantations 

Conservator'B  about  Ootacamond  for  a  permanent  supply  of  fuel  by  felling  in 
rotation,  and  I  would  not  extend  the  plantations  beyond  planting  ap 
the  remainder  of  the  Koolie  Plantation,  the  felled  portion  of  the 
fiuthery  Bhola  and  any  other  gaps  ;  but  if  most  of  the  eucalypfus  is  to 
be  reserved  for  building  timber  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioner, 
though  the  supply  from  thinnings  in  the  plantations  (to  be  treated  as 
high  timber)  will  be  very  considerable,  we  may  yet  require  some 
addition  to  our  plantations  and  be  compelled  to  fell  the  rest  of  the 
Buthery  Shola  and  perhaps  even  other  sholas ;  but  after  we  begin 
working  our  older  acacia  plantations,  time  will  soon  show  us  if  this  is 
the  case. 

"  If  a  railroad  was  ever  made  up  to  the  plateau  the  conditions  would 
be  utterly  different,  and,  immediately  such  is  commenced,  planting  should 
be  largely  extended,  wherever  suitable  sites  are  available,  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  the  line.  The  railway  scheme  was  abandoned,  I  belie ve« 
because  it  was  supposed  there  was  not  sufficient  traffic,  but  was  it  ever 
taken  into  consideration  how  enormously  the  traffic  would  increase, 
we  should  probably  send  annually  thousands  of  tons  of  timber  down 
for  locomotive  fuel,  sleepers,  building  timber,  *<bc.  The  Eucalyptus 
globidue  is  certainly  much  inferior  to  teak  for  the  interior  titting  of 
houses,  &c.,  but  it  is  known  to  be  a  valuable  building  timber,  and  it  is 
largely  used  in  Australia  for  beams,  joists,  and  rafters,  and  in  out-door 
work  for  piers,  bridges,  fence-rails,  railway  sleepers  (duration  about 
nine  years),  also  for  shafts  and  spokes  of  drays  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes* 

Yield  of  **  The  enormous  yield  per  acre  in  the  eucalypfus  plantations  on  the 

plantations,  plateau  between  6,500  and  7,000  feet  elevation  is  very  astonishing. 
I  calculate  it  about  1,450  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first 
five  or  six  years,  or  in  dry  weight  25  tons  per  acre  per  annum  (58 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton)  ;  the  eucalyptus  grows  splendidly  from  coppice* 
and  five  or  six  years  would  appear  to  be  about  the  best  period  for 
rotation,  so  that  a  permanent  supply  of  about  25  tons  per  annum 
per  acre  may  be  calculated  on. 

**  I  deputed  Mr.  Gass  (trained  Forest  Assistant)  to  make  very  careful 
calculations  in  the  **  Newman  "  Plantations  near  Wellington,  and  the 
following  was  the  result : — 

1  It  hasbeoome  very  apparent  that  the  planting  of  Acacia  mtiUmowylxm  either 
for  timber  or  firewood  will  never  be  as  profitable  as  the  planting  of  ewiolyptusi 
its  growth  to  begin  with  is  very  mnoh  slower,  and  it  is  everywhere  attacked  by 
the  Loranth,  whioh  parasite  in  time  kills  the  tree  but  very  Boon  renders  it  sickly ; 
this  tree,  besides,  does  not  appear  to  grow  at  all  well  from  coppice,  unless  when 
cot  very  yonng.  The  Wattle  (A.  deaVbcAa)  grows  very  readily  from  the  stool,  but 
it  oomes  up  such  a  dense  mass  of  small  twig-like  stems  that  its  treatment  is  very 
unmanageable,  and  withotat  great  expense  in  constant  pruning  and  oarefol 
maaagemeat  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  except  for  very  small  firewood,  and  it 
should  only  be  planted  where  a  constant  supply  of  such  is  required,  or  as  a 
shelter  against  the  monsoon  winds. — IiMpection  Reportf  1878. 
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"  It  was  found  that  292  trees  were  standing  on  10,890  square  feet  Q?.  XXYI. 
(the  ^  acre).   The  measurements  taken  were  as  follows  :  average  height 
deduced  from  six  trees  =  69  feet,  average  girth  deduced  from  ten  * 

trees  =  19  inches.  Three  trees  were  felled  respectively  28,  20  and 
12  inches  in  girth ;  the  first  contained  13^,  the  second  7),  and  the  third  2 
cuhic  feet  (the  upper  part  of  the  stem  where  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter 
was  not  reckoned)  ;  this  gives  an  average  cubic  content  of  7f  to  each 
tree,  or  multiplying  by  292  and  dividing  by  58  =  38  tons  to  the 
i  acre  =  152  tons  per  acre.  The  tops  of  the  three  felled  trees  together 
with  the  branches  weighed  170,  100  and  80  lb.  (average  116  lb.  per 
tree)  ;  this  however  was  not  added  in  the  calculation  given  above  as  the 
weight  of  the  green  wood  gives  a  very  erroneous  result,  the  wood 
having  been  proved  to  lose  about  two-fifths  of  its  weight  in  six  months  ; 
the  first  tree  felled,  which  ¥ras  measured  to  be  13^  cubic  feet,  was 
weighed  and  found  to  be  880  lb.,  whereas  its  dry  weight  would  only 
be  about  500  lb.  ^or  between  38  and  39  lb.  per  cubic  foot). 

"  In  the  plains  we  only  calculate  for  2f  tons  per  acre  per  annom  from 
babool  and  other  plantations,  so  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
eucalyptus  up  here  may  be  said  to  be  nine  times  as  ra]ud  as  anything 
we  can  grow  in  the  plains.  Our  fenced-in  fuel  reserves  of  indigene  as 
trees  in  the  plains  are,  as  I  have  reported,  only  yielding  1  ton  per  acre 
per  annum,  but  they  may  be  worked  up  to  a  much  greater  yield,  and 
cannot,  of  course,  in  their  present  state  be  compared  with  regular 
plantations.' 

'^  Mr.  Gass  at  my  request  also  made  careful  measurements  of  some  of 
the  largest  trees  in  the  Aramby  Plantation  (now  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old)  ;  fifteen  trees  were  measured  with  the  following  results : 
average  circumference  34  inches,  height  85  feet,  average  cubical  contents 
23  cubic  feet.  The  bole  decreases  to  less  than  one  foot  in  girth  at 
about  14  or  15  feet  from  the  top. 

*'  Although  there  are  many  trees  in  this  plantation  averaging  23  cubic 
feet,  there  are  many  that  are  mere  spindles  (the  result  of  too  little  and 
injudicious  thinning),  and  if  now  cut  over  the  yield  would  not  be 
more  than  150  tons  to  the  acre,  the  same  as  that  calculated  for  the 
*' Newman'*  Plantation  at  Wellington,  which  is  only  half  its  age;  it 
is  true  that  thinnings  have  been  removed  from  time  to  time,  but 
allowing  for  this  it  is  clear  that  the  best  period  for  eucalyptus  as  a 
coppice  fuel  plantation  is  about  five  to  six  years  according  to  circum- 
stances; the  growth  at  Wellington  is  rather  more  rapid  than  at 
Ootacamund,  as  they  get  less  frost  daring  the  winter  months,  and  the 
plantations  can  be  cut  over  at  five  or  even  four  years  of  age,  but  at 
Ootacamund  six  to  seven  years  will  probably  be  found  the  best  period 
of  rotation." 

The  statement  given  overleaf  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditure  —Financial 
on  the  Nilagiri  forests  and  plantations  from  1862-63  to  1877-78.  "^iJJ^^**^ 
Prior  to  this  the  Conservator  believes  the  following  sums  were  fto. 
expended  through  the  Department  Public  Works : — 

^  The  indigenous  ahdlas  of  the  Nilgiris  yield  about  150  bandy-loads  to  the 
acre  (say  66  tons).  Their  growth  is  exceedingly  slow ;  reproduction  probably  not 
less  than  160  years,  so  that  the  annual  yield  is  oonsiderably  under  half  a  ton  per 
acre  per  annum. 
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CH.  XXVI. 


F0BI8T8. 


— Hiystem  of 
working. 


Expenditare  from  Mai*ch  1856  to  April  1858 
Do.         for  ihe  two  years  1858-59 
Do.  in  1860-61  

Amount  paid  to  D.P.W.  for  stores     ... 

Expenditure  in  1861-62  ... 


KS.      A.     p. 

5,460  10  10 

5,259    8     6 

1,656    0     0 

692     7    3 

333    6    0 


Tears. 

Total 
Charges. 

Beceipta. 

ftS. 

E8. 

f 1862.68 

1,639 

83 

1863-61 

2,269 

164 

1864.66 

1,683 

780 

Under  Imperial  ConBervancj 

1866.66 

2,168 

565 

1866-67 

1,821 

514 

1867-68 

1,767 

984 

1  1868-69 

1,618 

106 

^1869-70 

6,411 

3,294 

1870-71 

9,888 

4,003 

Under  Jnngle  Conservancy '^ 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1878-74 

J874-76 

9,703 
14,481 

3,654 
4,297 

17,111 

3,168 

•16,780 

•9,465 

1  1876-76 
'  1876-77 
1 1877-78 

Total    ... 

•7,266 

•13,200 

Under  Imperial  Conserrancy 

8,492 

11,101 

10,026 

7,269 

1,12,792 

62,479 

The  Conseryator  is  now  required  to  retain  on  the  plantations 
trees  likely  to  grow  into  good  timber ;  to  fell  for  fuel  inferior 
trees  only  ;  to  remove  dead  and  dying  trees  from  sholas ;  to  plant 
up  vacancies  therein  and  generally  carefully  to  conserve  them ;  to 
get  rid  of  Wattle  {Aeacia  dealbata)  as  far  as  possible. 


Mtidtimal^ 
forest. 


FORKBTS    BELOW   THE    GhaTS. 

It  remains  now  to  notice  shortly  the  forests  and  plantations 
below  the  ghdts^  known  as  the  Miidumal^^  the  Benn^^  and  the 
Segur. 

The  area  of  this  tract  of  forest^  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Nilagiris  on  the  Mysore  frontier^  extending  from  Tippukddn 
northwards  beyond  the  Mudumal^  hill,  until  it  joins  the  Wain&d 
Teak  hill^  is  approximately  300  square  miles  ;  of  this  extent  200 
square  miles  have  been  leased  by  G-ovemment  from  the  Tirumalpad 
of  Nellambur  for  99  years  at  a  rental  of  Rupees  3^500^  dating  from 
1862.  Prior  to  this  date^  in  1857^  the  Government  had  obtained 
the  tract  on  lease  for  five  years  for  the  supply  of  teak  for  the 
Wellington  barracks  for  Rupees  2^300  per  annum.  The  lessor 
has  the  right  to  honey^  wax^  gall-nuts^  lac^  parthon  (pitoh)^  and 
cardamoms.  This  forest  contains  much  teak^  also  other  timber 
trees  of  value^  such  as  blackwood  (vengay).     The  number  of  teak 


*  Inclndes  the  receipts  and  charges  of  the  shdlas. 
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trees  is  estimated  at  150^000^  of  vengay  40,000.     It  also  contains   GH.  XXVI. 
large  tracts  of  bamboo.     The  growth  of  the  trees  is  very  fine.     poRurs. 

Mnch  timber  has  been  removed  from  this  forest  not  only  for  the 

requirements  of  the  Nilagiris^  but  also  for  the  Mysore  market 
and  for  the  Wain&d.  Large  trees  are  said  to  be  growing  scarce, 
and  consequently  the  felling  has  been  restricted. 

A  plantation  of  young  teak  trees  was  formed  here  in  1868-69,  —teak  plan, 
in  extent  20  acres.  The  growth  is  not  promising.  The  spot  is  ^  ^"' 
too  mnch  outside  the  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  planting  of  teak  in  mountainous 
country  does  not  promise  so  well  as  in  rich  vaUeys,  6.^.,  Nellambur. 
The  mountain  teak  yields,  however,  a  superior  timber  to  the 
product  of  richer  and  moister  soils. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  this  — reoeiptaand 
forest.    The  forest  was  worked  by  the  PubUc  Works  Depart-  «pe»^*«»- 
ment  until  1860  : — 


Tear. 


Beoeipts. 


Expenditure, 

inolading  Estab- 

Ushment  and  the 

rental  of  Rapees 

3,500  per  annom. 


1861.62 
1862.68 
1863.64 
1864.65 
1865.66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868.69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-76 
1876-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 


■  •  • 

•  •  « 

■  •  • 


Total  ... 


R8. 

37,936 
62,731 
16,287 
48,846 
67,670 
69,611 
64,914 
60,014 
47,978 
16,184 
21,628 
46,048 
41,823 
20,906 
63,928 
46,616 
40,276 


A.      P. 

6    1 


6 
6 

16 


0 
6 
6 


11    6 
6    2 


9 
7 
7 


7 
6 

4 


12  2 
0  0 
8    6 

0  0 
12  10 

1  8 
4    5 

10  10 


7,61,097  11    5 


RS. 

34,346 
44,023 
37,292 
43,864 
64,891 
47,072 
64,162 
49,794 
47,380 
39,617 
44,621 
46,163 
39,429 
43,446 
36,797 
62.193 
41,901 


A.  P. 

14  7 

11  6 
7  4 

12  0 

2  10 

3  7 
14  9 
10  7 

4  6 


6 
7 


0 
8 


13    9 
0    0 


1 
6 

7 


0 
0 
4 


10    8 


7,66,889    6    0 


(Minas)     -     99,396    2    7 
(Plus)         +     93,602    6    0 


Balance  against  the  Forests 


6,792  13    7 


This  forest,  properly  speaking,  is  a  portion  of  WainAd,  lying  — Benn4 
north-west  of  Tippuk&du,  and  comprises  an  area  of  80  square  miles,  ^^f®"*' 
It  is  the  property  of  Government.  It  is  worked  chiefly  eastward  to 
the  Mysore  road  for  the  supply  of  timber  to  the  Nilagiris.     The 
description   of  forest  is   similar   to  that   of   Miid&mal^,  but  the 
growth  finer. 
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F0BI8T8. 
— ^plAatation. 


forest. 


This  plantation  consists  t>f  teak.  It  is  sitaated  about  nine 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  M&dumal^  and  is  well  within  the 
influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  It  was  begun  in  1871-72 
and  has  been  gradually  extended,  now  comprising  about  80  acres. 
The  soil  and  climate  being  more  congenial  than  that  of  MudumaM 
the  growth  of  teak  is  more  rapid  than  in  that  plantation^  as  well 
as  straighter.  The  expenditure  on  this  plantation  and  that  at 
MudumaM  had  amounted  to  Rupees  25^557  up  to  the  end  of 
1877-78  exclusive  of  share  of  establishment.  It  is  about  double 
the  rate  per  acre  incurred  in  Nellamb^r. 

This  forest  lies  to  the  east  of  Segur  and  the  Mysore  road, 
comprising  the  tract  of  country  between  the  base  of  the  Nilagiria 
and  the  Moy&r  river.  Its  area  is  about  40  square  miles.  The 
timber  trees  are  generally  of  inferior  growth  and  qnaliiy^  the 
tract  being  almost  beyond  the  influence  of  the  south-west 
monsoon.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  The  forest  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  sandalwood,  from  which  a  moderate  revenue  is  derived* 
The  forest  is  not  worked  for  timber. 
-— Mtfidalwood  This  plantation^  known  as  Sembra-geddi^  is  strictly  speaking  in 
plantation.  go^th-Bast  Waindd,  a  little  to  the  E.N.B.  of  Gddalur,  below 
the  Paikar^  Falls.  It  was  begun  in  1 872-73^  and  has  an  area 
of  28  acres^  containing  about  23^000  saplings.  The  elevation  is 
about  8^000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  artificial  cultivation  of 
sandalwood  (Santalum  album)  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
The  growth  has  been  good,  but  the  Conservator  regards  the  soil 
as  too  rich  for  securing  heartwood  of  the  best  quality.  The  plant 
prefers  a  poor  soil  and  scrub  jungle.  Much  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  plantation.  The  expenditure  to  end  of  1877  78 
amounted  to  Rupees  8,841. 

— reoeiptsand      The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on 
ezpenditore.    ^j^^  g^^j.  Forests  since  1873-74  :— 


Tear. 


1873.74 
1874.76 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 


•  «  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 
••• 


■  ■  ■ 


•  •  •  •  •  ■ 


Total  ... 


Receipts. 


Expenditure, 

including  Eatab. 

liahment. 


B8. 

2,194 
6,672 
7,816 
9,470 
7,276 


A. 

0 
0 
0 
2 
2 


p. 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


83,426    4    8 


ns.  A.  P. 

2,800  0  0 

4,082  0  0 

4,766  0  0 

8,883  1  9 

6,838  12  0 


21,809  18    9 


(Plus)       +     12,222    6  11 
(Minus)     -         606    0    0 


Balance  in  faroor  of  the  Forests  ...     11,616    6  11 
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The  Nilagiri  range^  which  comprises  the  district  as  it  stood  CH.  XXVI. 
prior  to  annexation^  together  with  the  tracts  to  the  north-west .   Y^msB. 

just  mentioned^  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Deputy  Conservator      

of  Forests  with  the  following  subordinate  establishment.    The  ^^Jl^***^ 
forests  are  all  worked  directly  by  the  forest  agency  :^ 


1  Sub-Assistant  Conservator 
1  First-class  Hanger 
1  Head  Clerk 


%»• 


BS. 

160 

100 
60 


The  following  abstract  shows   the  charges  and  receipts  in  — finaaoes  oi 
1877-78  for  the  range  :—  *^®  ""^^ 


Becetpts. 


Timber 

Firewood  and  charcoal 

Bamboos 

Sandalwood 

Minor  produce 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


41,378 

296 

155 

6,021 

123 

4^ 

54,854 


Expe^iditurs, 

RS. 

Conservancy  works 

— 

Working     ... 

• .. 

... 

•  .  • 

2,544 

Timber  removed 

by  purchasers 

•  •  • 

1,536 

Rent 

1  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •• 

3,800 

Cattle  and  tools 

••• 

•  •  • 

... 

3,489 

Roads 

a.. 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

902 

Planting 

•  V  • 

... 

•  •  • 

5,795 

Miscellaneous 

•  •• 

•  »• 

•  .• 

490 

Establishment — 

Salaries 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

16,500 

Travelling  allowances 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4,294 

Contingencies 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

224 

BS. 


40,490 


18,168 


Total     ...      58,658 


The  Nilagiri  forests  proper  have  at  no  time  been  leased  for  minor  —minor 
products.     The  principal  of  [these  are — honey,  resins^  turmeric^  produoti. 
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CH.  XXYI.  ginger^  Boap-nats,  fibres^  barks  for  tanning.     The  forest  tribes^ 
except  at  M6d6mal^^  are  permitted  to  collect  BQch  prodncte  wiUi- 

out  molestation. 

For  tbe  following  lists  of  indigenous  and  imported  trees^  &c. 
I  am  indebted  to  General  Morgan^  formerly  Deputy  ConBerrator 
of  this  Range. 


FoKBvn. 
treet. 


(1.) — List  of  introduced  Trees,  Shrubs,  Sfc,  and  their  Uses. 


Bleyation. 

PT. 

Baoaljptas  globalns 

6,000  to  7,000 

Grows  to  260  feet.  Very  naefol  for  | 

(TMmanian  bine-gun). 

all  pnrposee.  First-class  timber. 

B.  robosta         

5,000  to  6,000 

The  mahogany  of  Australia.  First, 
class  timber.    Swan  River. 

B.  rofftratft         ••• 

6,000  to  6,000 

The  mahogany  of  Australia.  Firet. 
class  timber.    Swan  River. 

B.  oalophyllft     

6,000  to  6,000 

The  mahogany  of  Austimlia.  First- 
class  timber.     Swan  River. 

B.  amygdalena 

6,000  to  7,000 

Grows    360    feet  in   height.  Good 
timber. 

B.  speoies           

•  •• 

Many  kinds. 

AoacU  melanozylon 

6,000  to  7,000 

The  blackwood  of  Australia.  Good 
for  furniture. 

„     molissima 

6,000  to  7,000 

Bark  good  for  tanning.     Good  for 
firewood  ;  bums  green. 

Araaoaria  Bidwellii 

6,000  to  6,000 

Good  timber.    Seed  ediUe. 

(Buneya    Btmeja     of 

Australia). 

Casnarina  mnricata 

6.000  to  7,000 

Tough  timber  ;  good  firewood. 

Cryptomeria  Japonioa  ... 

6.000  to  7,000 

Good  cedarwood.  Japan. 

Cnpreflsns    CaBhmeriana. 

6,000  to  7,000 

Good  timber.    Cashmere. 

C.  toroloaa          

6,000  to  7,000 

Good  timber.    Cashmere. 

Pinna  maritima 

6,000  to  7,000 

Fair  wood.  Bngland. 

Cinchona   snooimbra   or 

4,000  to  6,000 

Good  for    fever  and   dye.    Sonth 

red  bark. 

America. 

Cinchona  oondaminea  or 

6,000  to  7,000 

The     best     tree    for     producing 

crown  bark. 

quinine. 

Coifea  Arabioa 

2,000  to  6,000 

Best  in   moist    places    and   well 
manured  soil. 

„    Liberica 

1,000  to  3,000 

Stands  drought ;  berries  veiy  laige. 

Thea  Bohea       

2,000  to  7,000 

Well  suited  for  moist  places.    Tea 
fine.  China. 

If  AsMunica  ...        ... 

2.000  to  6,000 

Requires  a  warm,  moist   climate. 
Tea  strong. 

Jalap       ...         ... 

6,000  to  7,000 

A  purge.    South  America. 

Ipeoaonanha      

1,000  to  2,000 

Good      for      dysentery.        Soath 
America. 

Digitalifi  (Fox.gloye)    . . . 

6,000  to  7,000 

Tobacco 

6,000  to  6,000 

Manilla,  Havannah,  Ac.  Good  when 
well  cured. 

New  Zealand  Flax 

6,000  to  7,000 

The  fibre  of  this  when  treated  with 
oil  is  equal  to  Manilla  hemp. 

Annattoo           

2,000  to  4,000 

Grows    well.    Good  to    mix   with 
chocolate.    Coloring  matter    for 
cheese,  butter,  &o. 

xyOUOn          •••                «(•                >•. 

2,000  to  8,000 

Grows  well  in  a   very  hot,  moist 
climate. 

Nntmeg 

1,600  to  8,000 

Ghxyws  well. 

All  spice            

1,600  to  8,000 

Grows  well. 

Cardamoms        

2,000  to  3,000 

Grows  well. 

I 
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Sleyation. 

FT. 

Clove      

2,000  to  8,000 

Grows  well. 

Breadfruit          

2,000  to  8,000 

Grows  well. 

Pineapple           

1,000  to  8,000 

Grows  well. 

Orange 

4,000  to  6,000 

Various  kinds.  Malta,  S.Micliael,  &o. 

Limes      

4,000  to  5,000 

Various  sorts. 

Figs         

4,000  to  6,000 

Vsfious  sorts. 

Apples 

4,000  to  7,000 

Various  sorts. 

Pears       

4)000  to  7,000 

Various  sorts. 

Strawberries 

4^000  to  7,000 

Various  sorts. 

Baspberries       

4.000  to  7,000 

Various  sorts. 

Dorian     

1,000  to  2,000 

Various  sorts. 

Hangosteen       

1,000  to  2,000 

Various  sorts. 

Peaches 

4)000  to  6,000 

Various  sorts. 

Plums     

4,000  to  6,000 

Various  sorts. 

FOBBSTS. 


(2.) — List  of  Trees  indigenous  to  tlie  NUagiris,  tJieir  Uses,  and  at  what 

Elevation  found. 


Hichelia    Nilagirica     or 

Chumpek. 
Hydnocarpns  alpina 

(Monkey  fruit). 
Gordonia  obtnsa 
Ilex       Wightiana      and 

denticula^a. 

Euonymus  orenulatus  ... 
Eiu;enia    Jambolana     or 
Jambur. 

Eugenia  species 

Cinnamomum  Zeylani-, 
cum  (Natiye  name  Dal- 
ohinee). 

Mesua  (Iron  wood) 

Hopea  parviflora 
Calophyllum  tomentosum 

or  Poon  spar. 
Tectona  grandis    (Teak). 
Dalbergia     latifolia      or 

Blackwood. 
Ghikrassia  tabularis  (Bed 

cedar). 
Cedrela    toona     (White 

cedar). 
Acrocarpus  frazinifolins. 
Artocarpus  hirsutus(Wild 

Jack.     Ainee    Native 

name). 
Pterocajrpus    marsupiam 

(Vengay  Native  name). 
Terminalia  glabra(Kuree. 

muradoo  Native  name). 
Lagerstroemia  (Ven    Tek 

Native  name). 


Elevation. 

FT. 

6,000  to  7,000 

6,000 'to  6,000 

Coonoor. 
6,000  to  7,000 
6,000  to  7,000 


5,000  to  6,000 
5,000  to  7,000 


6,000  to  6,000 

Paikar^. 

4,000  to  7,000 

Wainid  to 

Ootaoamand. 

4,000  to  5,000 

Slopes  of  the  hills 

4,000  to  5,000 

8,000  to  4,000 

1,000  to  4,000 
1,000  to  4,000 

2,000  to4,000 

8,000  to  6,000 

8,000  to  4,000 
2,000  to  8,000 

2,000  to  4,000 
2,000  to  8,000 
1,000  to  6,000 


Useful    wood  for  tea  boxes    and 

ordinary  work. 
Used  for  house-building ;  red  wood, 

fair  grain. 
Fairly  useful  wood. 
Very  useful  wood  for  tea  boxes. 
Superior  wood  for  rafters,  planks, 

and  grain  like  beech. 
Good  for  engraving. 
Good  for  charcoal,   but  having  a 

twisted    grain  ;  of    no  use    for 

planks. 
Hard,   dense  red    wood,  good  for 

rafters. 
Good  for  planks  and  rafters. 


Valuable  timber. 

Second-class  timber. 
Ship's  spars,  Ac. 

First-class  timber. 
First-class    timber,    good  for  fur- 
niture. 
Excellent  timber. 

Excellent  timber. 

Good  timber  ;  a  gigantic  tree. 
Good  timber. 


Good  timber,  fine  grain. 

Hard,    heavy   wood,  valuable  for 
being  very  straight  and  strong. 
Light  but  useful  timber. 
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Lut  of  Trees  indigenous  to  the  NUagiris,  their  Uses^  anS  at  wkaA 

Elevation  found — (  Continned) . 


Elevation. 

FT. 

Yfttica      Uocifera     (Sal 

2,000  to  8,000 

Hard,  heavy,  good  timber. 

Native  name). 

CoDocarpna   (Velli  Naga) 

1,500  to  4,000 

White  wood,  neefiil  for  planks ; 
oentre  black,  but*  alwajs  has 
heart  shake. 

Acaoia    speoioea  (Native 

1,000  to  6,000 

Good  timber. 

name  Waghy). 

Chlorozjlon      Swietenia 

2,000  to  4,000 

Tongh   wood  and  handaome    for 

(Satinwood). 

famitore. 

2,000  to  4,000 

The  most  valuable  wood  of    com. 

dalwood.) 

meroe  ;  price  has  risen  to  4 
annas   a    pound    for    first-islass 

wood. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIl. 

AGRICULTURE. 

{By  Major-General  Morgan,  formerly  Dsputy  Con8ervat4>r  of  ForesU,  N(lag%ris,) 


Inteoduction. 


Mr.  SnUivan's  enterprise. — Mr.  8.  B.  Lashington's  farm  at  Kaity. — The  Gom- 
mittee's  report. — Major  Ouohterlony's  proposal. — Silk-worm  cnltore. — Grant  to 
Mr.  John  Molvor. — Private  efFort. — ^Lord  Napier's  Minute. — Major  Ouohterlony's 
statement  of  prodvoe, 

Bt  way  of  preface  to  the  following  interesting  paper  by  Major-  CH.  XXYII. 
Genera]  Morgan^  than  whom  no  one  has  had  a  wider  experience  ^omcumubi 

in  experimental   English  farming  on  the  plateau,  I  proceed  to      

note  briefly  the  history  of  agriculture  in  the  district* 

Mr.  Sullivan  may  be  well  called  the  pioneer  of  improved  agricul-  Mr.  SnlliTan's 
ture  and  horticulture^  especially  on  the  higher  plateau^  and  to  ^ 
his  efforts  in  this  way  I  have  already  referred  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  Soon  after  he  had  begun  to  build  the  house  known 
as  ''  Stonehouse/'  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Government  for 
procuring  at  his  own  charges  the  services  of  a  professional 
gardener  and  agriculturist  for  the  purpose  of  making  experi- 
ments in  agriculture  and  horticulture  ]  and^  on  the  arrival  of  this 
employ^^  the  Government  permitted  Mr.  Sullivan  to  enclose  500 
buUas  or  nearly  1,900  acres,  he  having  apparently  purchased  the 
land  from  the  Todas.  His  intention  was  only  to  cultivate  suitable 
portions  of  this  area.  The  tracts  occupied  by  him  appear  to 
have  been  the  hills  and  valleys  extending  from  Stonehouse  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bishopsdown.  On  these  properties  which 
were  portions  of  the  original  block  passing  into  the  hands  of 
Government  on  Mr.  Sullivan's  leaving  the  Hills  in  or  about  1830^ 
they  continued  to  maintain  the  gardens^  though  on  a  small  scale^ 
until  the  radical  changes  in  the  Hill  administration  under  Sir 
Frederick  Adam.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  agricultural  enterprise^  but  from  scattered  notices 
it  appears  that  to  him  is  mainly  due  the  introduction  of 
European  fruits  and  flowers.  He  also  made  attempts.to  introduce 
the  culture  of  English  cereals  among  the  Badagas.  Species  of 
barley  and  wheat  are  still  known  as  the  dare's  (gentleman)  wheat  or 
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CH.  XXVII.  barley^  and  crops  of  these  species  are  said  to  be  still  grown^ 
AoEicuLTuu.  though  the  grain  has  degenerated  greatly  either  from  climate  or 
hybridisation  with  the  indigenous  species.  Vetches  he  also  intro- 
duced^ but  the  system  of  cattle-feeding  prevailing  among  the 
Badagas  does  not  necessitate  the  growth  of  fodder  crops^  and  so 
the  cultivation  ceased.  He  appears  also  to  have  tried  the  cultuie 
of  flax  and  hemp^  for  which  the  Hills  are  well  suited.  His  experi* 
ments  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  plateau^  but  he  also  established 
a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalhatti. 

Kr.  S.  R.  On  Mr.  Sullivan's  departure^  the  G-ovemor^  Mr.  S.  B.  Lashing'- 

Lo^in«ton  8  ^^^  brought  the  resources  of  Government  to  his  aid  in  ezperi- 
Kaity.  mental  English  farmings  and  also  ofiered  the  assistance  of  Govern- 

ment to  Anglo-Indians  who  were  willing  to  colonize  the  Hills.  In 
April  1830  he  established  an  experimental  farm  at  Kaity^  taking 
up  Badaga  lands  for  the  purpose  in  a  high-handed  manner^  which, 
after  his  departure^  was  the  subject  of  a  severe  censure  from  the 
Court  of  Directors^  who  ordered  the  lands  to  be  restored  and  ample 
compensation  to  be  given  to  the  landholders  for  loss  of  profits 
whilst  their  lands  were  improperly  appropriated.  Money  however 
was  not  easily  obtained^  and  accordingly  the  Government  early  in 
1830  ordered  two  companies  of  tent  lascars  to  proceed  to  the 
Hills  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  of  the  people  employed 
in  protecting  and  improving  the  Government  property  at  that 
station.  They  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Commissariat 
Officer^  Major  Crewe.  About  the  same  time  orders  were  issued  for 
the  establishment  of  a  store  of  implements  of  husbandry  and  horti- 
culture at  the  Commissariat  Depdt^  such  implements  to  be  sold  at 
prime  cost  to  the  public  until  they  could  be  procured  from  other 
sources.  The  implements  forwarded  included  light  ploughs, 
wheel-barrows,  rakes,  Ac.  The  articles  were  supplied  from  the 
Grazing  Farm  in  Mysore.  The  history  of  the  Kaity  farm  project 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  progress  of  the  Hills  ^  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Lushington'a 
departure.     They  write : — 

Committee's       *^  The  Committee  have  gone  over  the  portions  of  the  land  which  have 
^port*  been  placed  under  Major  Crewe's  superintendence  and  control  for  the 

purposes  of  experiments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  Elaity 
valley.  It  is  stated  by  Major  Crewe  that  these  experiments  were 
commenced  uuder  his  superintendence  in  the  month  of  April  1830. 
The  Committee  found  thai  fields  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been 
broken  up  in  the  Buglish  style  of  farming  with  ploughs  of  the  English 
shape  and  by  means  of  cattle  trained  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  these 
fields  have  been  planted  with  potatoes  ;  others,  on  a  smaller  scale,  have 
been  laid  out  in  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  more  are  now  under 

^  G.M.Cm  Militai-y  Department,  oth  October  1832. 
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preparation  to  secure  seeds  for  second  crops.     Considering  the  short  CH.  XXVII. 
time  these  experiments  have  been  in  progress,  the  Committee  beg  to  AaHicutTCEB. 

observe  that  the  high  appearance  of  the  farm  shows  not  onlj  the       

capabilities  of  the  soil,  but  that'  the  exertions  of  the  Superintendent 
in  overcoming  the  manj  difficulties  which  he  must  have  had  to 
encounter  in  the  commencement  of  operations  of  so  novel  a  description 
have  been  great  indeed.  Several  spots  of  ground  at  Kaity  laid  out  a^ 
g^ardens  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  the  Committee  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  expectations  which  might  have  been 
entertained  when  these  experiments  were  resolved  on  will  be  realized  to 
the  fullest  extent.  From  a  memorandum  submitted  bj  Major  Crewe  it 
appears  that  the  &rm  at  Kaitj  consists  at  present  of  about  150  acres, 
chieflj  arable,  with  an  extensive  garden,  the  whole  in  its  infancy,  calling 
for  enclosure,  preparation  of  lands,  roads,  water-courses,  &c.,  and  that 
there  are  two  large  gardens  at  Ootacamnnd  to  be  kept  up." 

Major  Crewe  had  asked  for  a  permanent  establishment  of  30 
men  for  the  farm,  8  for  the  garden  at  Bishopsdown^  and  6  for 
that  at  Stonehouse.  The  Committee  recommended  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  permanent  establishment  of  50  men  and  3  overseers^  to 
be  selected  from  the  tent  lascars.     They  proceed  : — 

"  Major  Crewe  has  stated  that  good  workmen  cannot  be  procured  on 
the  Hills  at  a  lower  rate  than  8  rupees  per  month  (the  pay  and  batta 
of  the  lascars  at  present  employed  being,  however,  within  a  fraction 
of  Rupees  10).  This  appears  high  wages,  but  on  the  formation  of  all 
infant  settlements  and  establishments  a  certain  latitude  must  be 
granted,  and  the  Committee  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  settlers  on  the 
Hills  increase,  the  wages  of  work-people  of  all  descriptions  will  fall  to 
a  lower  scale.  As  a  set-off  against  the  expenses  which  have  already 
been  incurred  and  the  expenditure  proposed  to  be  continued,  Major 
Crewe  states  that  last  year,  being  the  first,  Bupees  2,000  were  carried 
to  the  credit  of  Government,  arising  out  of  the  produce  and  seeds,  and 
that  this  season  affords  every  expectation  of  realizing  Bupees  5,000. 
Further,  as  Major  Crewe  justly  observes,  that,  as  the  several  grounds 
get  into  heart  and  the  farm  improved  by  culture  and  sheltered  by 
enclosures  and  plantations,  a  considerable  annual  increase  must  result.*' 

Major  Crewe  had  written  as  follows  on  the  public  usefulness 
of  the  farm  : — 

'*  Sums  already  realized  from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  those 
to  be  derived  this  season  will  afford  adequate  means  to  justify  the 
expense  incurred  in  prosecuting  this  undertaking.  Some  stress  also 
may  be  laid  on  its  great  public  accommodation  from  the  seeds  and 
vegetables  afforded  to  the  local  community  and  from  the  dissemin- 
ation of  the  former  of  every  description  and  of  the  best  quality 
throughout  India.  Its  utility  is  also  showing  itself  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  aid  afforded  to  industrious  but  needy  persons  in  the  erection 
of  cottages  and  the  culture  of  potatoes  and  other  saleable  articles, 
whereby  they  will  earn  their  livelihood.'' 

After  remarking  that  the  Anglo-Indians — Rieley,  Jones,  and 
Joyce — with  their  families  had  already  settled  on  the  Hills  and  had 
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CH.  XXYII.  been  aided  from  the  farm  and  thafc  six  more  faonilies  were  desirous 

AoM^DM.  of  settling  here,  he  proceeds :— 

"  There  is  every  promise  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  now  I3  ing  waste 
and  capable  of  becoming  most  productive  being  brought  under 
cultivation,  to  the  increase  of  public  revenue  and  to  the  usefxil 
employment  of  Indo-Britons  and  others  for  whom  it  has  become 
difficult  to  find  occupation.'' 

On  this  the  Committee  remark  that  they  *^  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  their  opinion,  founded  on  the  observations  they  have 
personally  made  in  their  several  excursions,  that  cultivation 
might  be  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  Hills.  The 
flourishing  appearance  of  the  fields  of  grain  around  the  small 
villages  of  the  Native  Badagas  proves  the  excellence  of  the  soil 
and  the  many  flowing  and  unceasing  streams  of  water  from 
springs  on  the  Hills  ensure  constant  irrigation  during  the  driest 
parts  of  the  season  and  when  the  periodical  rains  may  be  scanty. 
The  Committee  therefore  beg  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
Major  Crewe's  suggestions  as  to  encouraging  colonization  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent ;  materials  for  constructing  the  most 
comfortable  dwellings  for  natives  are  to  be  had  in  abundance." 
The  Gt)vemment  approved  these  suggestions^  observing  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  objection,  care  being  taken  that  the 
new  settlers  have  only  land  that  has  not  been  broken  up,  and  that 
they  make  to  the  T6das  when  there  is  a  mand  in  its  vicinity^ 
the  same  acknowledgments  as  the  Badagas  ha^e  made  to  the 
T6das ;  but  that  this  rule  was  not  to  preclude  voluntary  transfer 
and  purchase  of  old  lands  from  the  Badagas  in  particular  cases, 
but  the  general  principle  should  be  for  the  new  settlers  to 
occupy  new  unbroken  lands.  They  at  the  same  time  sanctioned 
the  Committee's  proposals  regarding  the  farm  establishments. 

But  the  scheme  was  destined  soon  to  be  abandoned  under  the 
orders  of  the  Honorable  Court  and  the  lands  to  be  restored  to 
the  Badagas.  The  Government  however  retained  the  buildings 
and  the  gardens  immediately  adjoining.  Subsequently  they  were 
leased  to  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  the  G-ovemor  of  Pondicherry, 
who  lived  there  for  some  time  until  1839.  In  March  1840  Lord 
Elphinstone,  the  Governor,  arrived  on  the  Hills,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Eaity  on  account  of  the  greater  privacy  of  the  place  and 
of  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  He  subsequently  purchased  the 
lands  from  the  Badagas  and  the  buildings  from  Government  and 
continned  to  reside  there  occasionally.  He  built  the  large  house 
and  extended  the  plantation.  On  his  departure  the  property  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Casamajor  of  the  Civil  Service,  by  whom  it  was 
1}equeathed  to  the  German  Mission. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  effort  by  Government  directly  to 
establish  a  model  farm  on  the  Nilagiris. 
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In  1847  Major  Ouchterlony  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  CH.  XXVII. 
Government  farm^  more  especially  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  ^o,|^^ua«. 

barley^  recommending  two  sites  for  the  purpose — one  the  elevated      

tract  to  the  westward  of  the  Faikar^  river,  commencing  at  the  ouoSer- 
north-west  angle  of  the  plateau  near  Neduwattam,  and  extending  lony's 
southwards  to  M^art^  peak,  the  other  the  E6dan&d  promontory  P«>P<**** 
in  which  Mr.  Hill  has  now  formed  his  large  tea  estate.    His 
proposed  farms  had  special  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
Government  breweries  on  the  Hills  for  supplying  the  troops  with 
malt    liquors.     He    also    desired    to    promote    immigration  of 
farmers  from  Europe.     His  remarks  are  noteworthy  as  indicating 
the  'great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  labour,  &c. 

**  Here  cooly  labor  is  very  cheap,  2  annas,  or  2|d.,  a  day  being  the 
regular  rate  of  pay  for  a  working  man  who  can  perform  any  duty 
pertaining  to  spade  husbandry,  and  undertake  all  the  duties  of  a  farm 
which  in  England  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  common  laborer,  such  as 
hedging  and  ditching,  trenching,  hoeing,  reaping,  stacking,  thatching, 
&c.f  &c.  A  shilling  a  day,  or  |  a  mpee,  is  the  pay  of  a  bricklayer  or 
carpenter  ;  men  to  look  after  2  horses  receive  14  shillings,  or  7  rupees 
a  month,  cowherds  4  or  5  shillings,  and  all  other  labor  in  proportion. 
These  advantages,  coupled  with  those  presented  by  a  ready  and  ever* 
demanding  market  for  sach  articles  of  produce  as  wheat,  barley  (oats 
if  raised),  clover,  hay  (of  which  article  an  immense  quantity  would  be 
consumed  in  Ootacamund  if  it  was  procurable),  turnips,  potatoes 
(Ceylon  offering  a  very  favorable  market  for  this  v^etable),  butter,  ^ 
eggs,  and  stock  of  all  descriptions,  both  for  butcher's  meat  and  for 
salting  for  ship  use,  would  surely,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  tempt  many 
indigent  farmers  to  this  hilly  region,  whose  necessities  impel  them  to 
emigrate  from  the  mother-oountry,  but  whose  steps  are  stayed  .by  the 
warnings  uttered  by  the  many  hundreds  of  their  unfortunate  fellow- 
'countrymen  who  have  hurried  heedlessly  out  to  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, only  to  meet  with  disappointment  and  ruin." 

I  must  refer  to  the  Memoir  for  further  information  of  the  state  Silk- 
of  agriculture  on  the  Hills  at  the  time,  but  I  would  quote  his  ^'^^^"^ 
notice  of  silk-worm   culture,  as  the  matter   is  now  attracting 
attention. 

*'  There  remain  yet  a  few  articles  of  plantation  produce  to  be 
noticed,  the  oldest  of  which,  in  the  agricultural  history  of  the  Neil- 
gherries,  is  silk.  There  are  several  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  in 
various  parts  of  the  Hills  for  the  breeding  of  the  silk-worm  with  estab- 
lishments for  preparing  and  winding  the  cocoons,  the  silk  produced 
by  which  has,  1  understand,  been  pronounced  in  London  to  be  of  a 
quality  very  fAv  superior  to  any  produced  in  the  plains,  either  in 
Bengal  or  other  parts  of  India,  and  what  has  been  sent  to  England 
appears  to  have  realized  very  high  prices.  The  quantity  produced 
however  has  hitherto  been  very  insignificant,  and  I  confess,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  the  scheme  appears  a  complete  &ilure.  The 
mulberry  trees  do  not  shoot  out  fresh  leaves  with  that  redundant 
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CH.  XXVII.  laznriance  which  distinguisheB  all  other  descriptions  of  vegetation  <m 
Agricultuu  ^^^®  Hills ;  the  weeding,  watering,  and  pmning  which   they  reqniiv 

involves  mnch  expense ;  the  worms  require  the  most  delicate  ti«at* 

ment  both  in  regard  to  food  and  temperature,  any  mismanagement  o£ 
which  entails  destruction   on  myriads,  and  the  quantity  of  cocoons 
produced  is  not  in  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  to  allow  the  superior 
quality  of  the  silk  reeled  from  them  to  secure  a  profit  to  the  planter. 

"  Already  one  extensive  plantation,  and  worm  and  silk-house,  at 
Coonoor  has  been  given  up,  and  I  should  think  it  will  not  be  found 
that  this  description  of  cultivation  will  be  extended  by  future  settlers." 

In  1850  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Mclvor  obtained^  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Directors^  on  behalf  of  his  brothers  James  and  John 
a  lease  on  very  favorable  terms  for  10  years  of  2^116  acres  of  land, 
part  of  which  was  selected  at  Ootacamand  and  part  at  K&t^ri, 
with  the  object  of  establisbing  a ''  Scotch  farm  with  improvements 
of  grains,  grasses^  and  cattle^  &c.''  The  project  however  was  not 
carried  into  effect^  the  lands  at  K&t^ri  being  utilized  for  the 
growth  of  coffee  and  potatoes.  The  land  at  Ootacamand  was 
ultimately  resumed,  and  that  at  K&t^ri  finally  transferred  to  the 
late  Mr.  James  Mclvor  by  special  agreement. 

Although  Gt^vemment  has  not  again  interfered  in  agricultural 
enterprise,  yet  daring  the  past  twenty  years,  with  the  development 
of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  on  the  plateau,  more  especially 
those  connected  with  coffee-planting,  many  experiments  have  been 
made  in  a  small  way  in  the  cultivation  of  exotic  food-plants  and 
to  some  extent  in  tiie  introduction  of  sheep.     The  farm  at  Tudor 
Hall,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hills,  which  bounds  Ootacamand 
on  the  north,  was  the  most  systematically  conducted  enterprise, 
and  General  Morgan's  experience  was  mainly  gained  here ;  but 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  a  farm  has  been  established  at  the 
Lawrence  Asylum,  and  the  experience  there  obtained,  which  will 
be  found  briefly  summarised  in  some   of    the    recent    annual 
reports,  will  prove  of  use  to  .intending  agriculturists.     The  estab- 
lishment of  a  model  farm  in  Madras  and  the  appointment  of  a 
scientific  agriculturist  as  its  Superintendent  gave  rise  to  hopes  that 
the  Government  might  establish  an  experimental  farm  on  the 
plateau.    The  scheme  of  provincial  farms,  which  was  contemplated 
in   connection  with  the  Madras  project,   did  not  embrace  the 
Nllagiris,  but  the  plains,  which  naturally  had  the  first  claim  on 
the  attention    of  Government.     In  September   1871,  however. 
Lord  Napier's  Government  determined  to  have  the  productive 
capabilities  of  the  Hills  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Farms  at  Saidapet.    Lord  Napier  writes 
in  a  minute  dated  7th  September  1871 : — 

**  The  hill  ranges  of  this  Presidency  do,  however,  also  offer  a  legi- 
timate subject  of  inquiry  in  this  respect  (improvement  of  husbandry), 
and  the  Neilgherries,  as  the  seat  of  the  Government  sanitarium,  of 


Lord 

Napiep'i 

minute. 
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an  increasing  planting  interest,  of  an  independent  English  population,  CH.  XXYII. 
of  large  establishments  for  the  support  and  education  of  English  and  ^o,4j7JJ5I!tuek. 

East  Indian  youths,  and  of  a  Native  population  embodying  a  culti-       

Tating  and  pastoral  tribe,  would  justify  a  special  investigation.** 

He  snggested  that  Mr.  Robertson^s  attention  should  be  drawn 
specially  to  the  following  subjects  : — 

(1.)  The  capabilities  of  the  Hills  for  the  purposes  of  breeding 

horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep. 
(2.)  The  facilities  which  these  Hills  may  afford  for  the  institution 

of  small  farms  on  the  European  system,  worked  in  part 

at  least  by  European  labor. 
(3.)  The  improvement  of  the  husbandry  of  the  hill-people. 

On   the   subject    of    European  colonization  His    Lordship's 
remarks  especially  deserve  attention.     They  are — 

"  Some  discussion  has  occurred,  from  time  to  time,  respecting  the 
possibility  of  appropriating  portions  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  European  agricultural  settlers,  for  the  purpose 
in  fact  of  creating  a  self-supporting  English  rural  population.  On  a 
first  view  of  the  plateau  such  an  undertaking  might  seem  promising 
to  an  inexperienced  eye.  The  climate  is  fine  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  the  temperature  is  congenial  to  the  European  consti- 
tution, the  soil  is  rich,  there  are  apparently  large  tracts  of  unappro- 
priated ground,  there  is  a  market ;  these  are  conditions  fibvorable 
to  the  production  of  cereal  crops,  g^arden  crops,  fruits,  and  valuable 
commodities  for  exportation,  such  as  tea  and  coffee ;  there  is  a  friendly 
and  fostering  authority.  A  close  inspection  and  analysis,  however) 
tend  materially  to  qualify  such  favorable  expectations.  Much  of  the 
good  land  on  the  warm  side  of  the  Hills  is  subject  to  the  rights  of 
native  cultivators ;  the  cost  of  building  is  excessive ;  the  price  of 
labor  is  high ;  clothing  is  dear ;  medical  attendance  and  education 
would  be  costly  and  difBcult  of  access ;  the  sale  of  grain  crops,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  would  offer  little  money  remuneration  compared  to 
the  wants  even  of  a  humble  European  family ;  the  returns  of  tea  and 
coffee  cultivation  are  slow  and  liable  to  gresi  fluctuations.  A  poor 
man  would  find  it  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  himself ;  a  richer 
man  would  prefer  to  go  elsewhere.  My  own  impressions  are  deci- 
dedly unfavorable  to  the  Hills  as  a  scene  of  agricultural  settlement  for 
Englishmen ;  but  I  think  it  would  tend  to  the  correction  of  erroneous 
impressions  and  to  the  formation  of  sound  opinions  that  this  question 
should  be  illustrated  by  the  report  of  a  person  of  unquestionable 
judgment  and  practical  knowledge  in  such  matters.  The  formation 
even  of  a  limited  working  and  self-supporting  English  community  on 
these  Hills,  if  it  could  be  effected  under  fiftvorable  conditions,  would  not 
be  without  importance  either  in  a  commercial  or  political  point  of 
view,  and  the  basis  for  such  a  community  might  be  found,  in  part,  in 
the  Male  and  Female  Military  Orphan  Asylums  which  are  about  to  be 
permanently  established  on  the  Neilgherries.     There  is  the  land  and 
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CH.  XXyn.  there  are  the  people ;  the  question  is  whether  they  could  be  made  4o 
suit  each  other  ?" 

'      Mr.  Robertson  submitted  his  report  in  1875^  and  as  it  has 

published,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  results  of  his  investigatif 

To  the  portion  of  the  paper  by  General  Morgan  which  relat^ea 
to  native  agriculture  I  have  added  notes  where  from  other  informsk- 
tion  in  my  possession  I  think  correction  needed. 
Major  Ouch-       t^q  following  statement  of  the  agricultural  products  of  tho 
•toiement  of  Nilag^iris  in  1847,  extracted  from  Major  Ouchterlony's  paper,  13 
produce.        of  fcoo  great  historic  value  to  be  omitted  : — 
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CH.  XXVII. 
AOEICULTURB. 


MONOGEIAPH  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

(Major-General  Moboan's  Paper.) 

(a)  Soils. 

Black  soil. —Brown  Boil.— Yellow  and  red  sofls. 

SoUa.  rpjj^  g^jjg  ^^  ^^^^  j^jjjg  jj^^y  ^^  roughly  set  down  as  four  in 

number,  viz.,  the  black,  brown,  yellow,  and  red,  sometimes  running 
into  each  other. 

—Black  soil.  These  generally  face  the  north,  and  very  frequently  overlie  a 
rich  retentive  clay  subsoil.  Occasionally  the  soil  is  of  a  dense 
black  and  peaty  nature.  Such  soil,  until  well  worked  and  limed,  is 
unproductive ;  but  the  true  black  soil  of  the  Hills  with  a  good  sub- 
soil is  undoubtedly  the  most  productive  of  all  the  soils.  It  may 
be  called  a  rich  loam. 

—Brown  Boil.  This  is  the  soil  next  in  value.  It  faces  north-east  or  north-west, 
and  is  found  even  due  east  and  west  according  to  the  shelter  which 
the  ground  possesses.  It  is  a  fair  soil  for  most  crops,  but  rather 
stiffer  than  the  black  soil  to  work — a  clay  loam. 

—Yellow  Knl.  This  soil  may  be  called  a  stiff  clay,  poor  until  heavily  manured. 
It  requires  under-draining  even  on  steep  hill-sides.  It  faces  due 
south,  south-west,  south-east,  and,  having  been  exposed  to  the 
beat  of  the  monsoon  for  ages,  it  has  gathered  no  fertilizing  matter, 
and  is  ruinous  to  cultivate  except  as  grass-land.^ 

—Red  soil.  This  soil  is  not  so  stiflf  as  the  yellow,  but  as  far  as  productive- 
ness is  concerned  is  equally  poor,  and,  facing  ordinarily  the  same 
way,  is  exposed  to  the  same  disadvantages — the  beat  of  the 
monsoon  and  a  fierce  southern  sun.  Except  when  sheltered,  it 
is  a  hungry  soil  and  ruinous  to  cultivate.  It  may  be  said  of 
the  soils  on  these  Hills  that  there  are  two  good  soils  and  two  bad 
soils,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  intermediate  ones  partaking 
more  or  less  of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule,  that  all  the  soils  require  lime  in 
large  doses,  the  stiff  soils  to  make  them  light,  the  peaty  and 
black  soils  to  sweeten  them  and  render  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  ground  suitable  for  the  food  of  plants. 

^  I  cannot  ooncor  with  General  Morgan  in  this  riew.  When  weU  worked 
and  mannredi  these  red  and  even  the  yellow  soils  become  productive.  EucdlypiuSt 
acacia  and  other  exotics  grow  tolerably  weU  in  them.  They  are  very  retentive 
of  moisture  which  gives  them  an  advantage  in  the  hot  and  dry  months.  Mr. 
Bobertson  remarks :  "  When  deeply  ploughed,  regularly  worked,  and  adequately 
manured,  they  wiU  yield  weU,  especially  when  in  the  manure  applied  there  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  lime.  It  is  not  that  these  soils  are  deficient  in  the  elements  of 
plant-food,  Ume  excepted,  but  their  physical  condition  is  such  that  this  food 
remains  latent  and  useless  until  by  deep  cultivation  the  soils  are  brought  fully 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies." — Sd. 
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(b)  Native  AaBicuLTaRS. 


CH,  XXV 11. 


Crops — ^korali— raggi — barley— wheat  ^s&xn^ — naomi — mnstard — ker^ —  poppy  —  Aqmcolturb. 
omons — ^garlic — ^peaa — potatoes. — Yield  per  acre. — Average  prioe  of  staple  food-  ""^^* 
sprains. — Manuring. — Ploughing. — Sowing. — Weeding. — Area  under  each  crop. — 
Cost  of  cnltiyation. — Implements. — Cattle. — Rotation  of  crops. — Terracing 
and  fencing. — Reaping,  thrashing,  storing. — ^Prioe  of  cattle. — Land  for  pas- 
turage.— Fodder. — Cows. — Modes  of  bringing  produce  to  market. — Markets. — 
Besults  of  agriculture. 

The  varioiiB  crops  cultivated  by  the  indigenous  tribes  of  the  Native 
Hills,  especiaUy  the  Badagas,  are  as  follow :-  ^f — 

Korali  is  a  millet,  and  is  grown  on  every  soil,  from  the  richest  to  — korali. 
tlie  poorest.  On  rich  soils  it  may  be  seen  nearly  2^  feet  in  height 
and  bearing  some  6  cwts.  to  the  acre  of  grain,  and  from  1^  to  2 
tons  of  excellent  straw,  much  appreciated  when  fresh  by 
liorses,  bullocks,  cmd  cows.  This  straw,  wh^iever  practicable,  is 
all  sold  off  the  land  and  nothing  in  return  put  in — a  ruinous 
process.     This  grain  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Badagas.^ 

This  grain  is  now  grown  to  some  extent.     On  good  soils  it  — »ggi* 
produces  heavily  when  manured,  from  7  to  8  cwts.  of  grain  the 
acre.     It  grows    from    5,500    feet   downwards.     Its    nutritive 
properties  are  very  high,  ranking  with  oats.^ 

Barley  is,  with  korali,  the  principal  crop  cultivated  on  the  Hills,  —barley. 
It  grows  best  on  the  dark  soils,  but  the  return  is  wretched,  the 
Btraw  very  inferior,  deficient  in  silica ;  in  fact,  barley  crops,  only  2 
feet  in  height,  are  freq.uently  laid  by  heavy  rain  or  wind,  so 
deficient  is  the  straw  in  silica.  The  straw  is  sold  off  the  land. 
Barley  of  late  years  has  risen  in  price  enormously.  Formerly 
60  to  70  lb.  could  be  purchased  for  the  rupee,  now  80 
can  hardly  be  procured.  New  seed'  and  a  different  style 
of  cultivation  is  much  needed.  The  soils  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  best  kinds  of  barley  if  properly 
manured ;  but  the  fatal  system  of  non-manuring  and  fallows  is 
the  rule.  A  black  barley  shown  at  the  Nilagiri  Exhibition  in 
1869  was  much  approved  of.  It  had  been  grown  at  Kotagiri, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  was  said  to  be  great.     The  return  expected 

^  From  inquiries  instituted  I  find  that  ordinarily  the  yield  does  not  exceed 
6  kandagams  or  200  Madras  large  measures.  This  is  also  Major  Ouohterlony's 
estimate.  The  yield  of  straw  is  about  10  to  16  bundles  of  GO  lb.  or  frd  ton. 
About  60  lb.  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre.  The  yield  is  about  tenfold.  It  is  often 
sown  with  sam^.  The  grain  is  yery  smaU,  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  wheat. — Ed. 

'  This  grain  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  lower  T6dan&d  and  P^ranganid.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Hill-tribes  and  the  Kanarese.  The  quantity  raised  by 
the  Badagas  is  insuifioient  for  their  needs,  and  consequently  much  of  that 
imported  is  consumed  by  them.    The  ordinary  yield  is  eightfold* — Ed. 

*  Grain  of  plants  grown  from  seed  introduced  from  Europe  or  Australia  is  found 
to  deteriorate  rapidly.  In  three  generations  it  becomes  thin  and  lean,  with 
but  little  farinaceous  substance  and  a  hard  kernel.— Ed. 
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This  is  also  fJTrown  in  the  same  manner  as  onions^  and  the  yield  CH.  XXYII. 
18  small  J  but  the  bnlbs  are  far  larger  than  low-country  garlic,      a^gricultum. 

These  are  grown  as  field  peas^  but  the  yield  is  small.     The  peas^      — ; — 
too^  are  smaller  than  the  English  field  pea.  H^eL.^ 

Lately  large  crops  of  this  tuber  have  been  gpx)wn  by  Badagas^  as  —potatoes, 
the  price  has  risen  from  Rupees  40  to  at  times  Rupees  100  the  ton^ 
due  in  a  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  disease.^  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Baduga  country  is  especially  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes^  which  delight  in  a  dry  soil  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  and 
warm  sun  and  moderate  rainfall.  With  much  rain  they  lose  their 
starch  and  become  watery.  Kalhatti^  Bellikal,  Kaity,  Coonoor 
and  Kotagiri  are  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  potato. 
The  Kalhatti  valley  has  for  years  produced  the  best  potatoes  on 
the  Hills ;  the  soil  is  a  reddish  brown  loam^  the  climate  moderately 
moistj  and  frosts  only  occur  in  January. 


ble  yield'  of 

each  crop  per 

acre  is — 

Yield  per 

acre. 

( 

CWTS, 

Wheat    ... 

• 

••. 

3 

Barley    ... 

•••        ... 

... 

3 

Korali     ... 

• . .         .  •  • 

.•• 

3 

Poppy     ... 

...         ... 

... 

4  seers  of  opium 

Sam6  (Panieum  miUare) 

• . . 

2    and   40  lb. 

Naomi  (Pamcum  ItaMcum) 

... 

2    of  seed. 

Mustard 

•  • .         ... 

• .  • 

8 

Eer6       ••• 

•  •  •        ... 

•  • . 

2 

Onions 

...        ... 

... 

8 

Garlic 

.. •         ■ .  • 

. .  • 

3 

Peas 

•  •  •         ... 

•• « 

2 

Potatoes 

•  • .         ... 

..  • 

40 

The  following  statement  contains  the  prices  of  the  staple  grains  Ayerage 
during  ten  years  ending  June  1878,  but,  with  the  exception  of  ^^,^^^^ 
wheat,   raggi,   and  horse-gram,  the  grains  named  are  imported. 


1  The  manner  in  which  the  plant  is  cultivated,  often  in  awampy  gromid, 
without  oesBation,  so  long  as  the  land  yields  any  retnm,  may  probably  have 
been  the  canse.  Efforts  haye  been  made  by  Goyeroment  to  remedy  the  eyil  by 
introdnotion  of  good  seed  of  new  varieties ;  bat,  until  a  more  intelligent  mode  of 
culture  is  adopted  and  lime  applied  to  the  soil  no  permanent  improvement  can  be 
expected. — So. 

*  With  the  exception  of  korali  and  mustard,  I  believe  the  estimate  is  too  low 
(m#  also  Oaohterlony's  statement).— Eo. 
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CH.  XX7IL 

Prices  of  Orains  per  Oarce  of  3,200  Measures, 

AOBXCULTUBK. 

Bice. 

Gholum. 

Gmnboo. 

Wheat. 

Horse- 

Baggi. 

Ist  Sort. 

2nd  Sort. 

gram. 

BS. 

B8. 

B8. 

S8. 

B8. 

BB. 

B8. 

Faali  1278 

620 

668 

296 

276 

620 

320 

303 

„     1279 

696 

618 

296 

271 

676 

264 

281 

„     1280 

668 

494 

277 

203 

668 

226 

218 

„     1281 

481 

446 

222 

192 

408 

247 

177 

„     1282 

680 

477 

237 

206 

412 

268 

198 

,f     1288 

682 

638 

304 

291 

633 

337 

266 

„     1284 

682 

612 

298 

291 

467 

337 

256 

„     1286 

682 

633 

320 

337 

492 

320 

278 

„      1286 

763 

674 

467 

400 

674 

622 

441 

„     1287 

Total  ... 
Average  ... 
Madras  fall 

9U 

800 

624 

602 

986 

674 

682 

6,298 

6,660 

3,329 

2,968 

6,609 

3,610 

2,990 

6291^ 

666 

333 

296} 

661 

361 

299 

meaBores. 

608 

6-66 

9-61 

10-80 

6-70 

910 

10-70 

Manuring. 


Ploughing. 


Sowing. 


Manure  from  the  village  cattle  is  carried  to  the  adjoining  hills 
in  baskets.  Cattle  are  never  nsed  for  the  carriage  of  manure.  The 
quantity  applied  simply  depends  upon  the  &ct  whether  or  not 
murrain  has  visited  the  village  herd.  The  amount  of  manure  per 
acre  does  not  exceed  2  tons.  The  manure  is  of  poor  quality,  as 
Badaga  cattle  are  never  fed  on  manure-producing  food.  It  is 
flung  broadcast  and  ploughed  in.  When  fallow  land  is  broken  up^ 
the  small  bushes  (Dodonea)  are  burnt  and  the  ashes  scattered  over 
the  land  ^  and  ploughed  in. 

From  five  to  six  ploughings  are  made.'  The  first  ploughing 
is  generally  in  April  with  the  first  showers.  Sowing  takes  place 
towards  the  end  of  Aprils  reaping  in  August.  If  a  wet  August 
comes,  the  crops  sufier  greatly. 

Ghrain  crops  are  all  sown  broadcast  by  hand.  Only  headmen  are 
entrusted  with  this  important  work.  The  Kanarese  cultivators 
sow  some  crops  in  furrows,  €,g,j  onions,  peas,  &o. 


^  Probably  half  a  ton  per  acre  is  the  ordinary  quantity  nsed.  The  tillage 
debris  of  straw,  &o,,  is  mixed  with  it.  It  Is  not  used  nntil  it  is  dry  and  powdery 
from  decomposition  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  manure  is  applied  after  the 
seed  is  sown.  The  thorough  decomposition  ci  the  manure,  though  it  is  impoyeiv 
ished  by  the  process,  frees  it  from  seeds  of  weeds  and  larvsB  of  insects. — Ed. 

'  Four  plouglungs  take  place  before  sowing;  one  after  it.  The  early  plough- 
ings first  lengthwise,  then  across  the  field,  then  diagonally.  The  ploughs  aie 
of  wood  and  the  depth  of  the  furrow  not  more  than  6  inches.  After  each 
ploughing,  stones,  roots  and  weeds  are  carefully  removed.  The  stones  are  piled 
up  or  used  for  terracing  to  prevent  waste. — Ed. 
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The  weeding  is  done  by  women  and  children  and  very  clean  cH.  XXVII. 

the  fields  are  kept.     Some  twenty   women  form  line,  nsing  a        

small  adze-shaped  hoe  for  digging  ont  weeds.^  

The  namber  of  acres  under  each  crop  in  Fasli  1285  (1876)  is  Weeding. 

Acres  under 
each  crop. 


reported  to  have  been—- 


ACBIS. 

Baggi 

3,430 

Korali 

15,728 

Sam6 

4,662 

Wheat 

3,199 

Barley 

3,761 

Other  food-grains. 

588 

Potatoes 

.•• 

754 

Horse-gram 

.  •  • 

67 

Mustard 
Vendiem 
Poppy 
Vegetables 
Other  crops 

Total 


••• 


ACBBS. 

355 
144 
66 
189 
394 

33,317 


The  cost '  of  ploughing,  sowing,  weeding,  reaping  and  thrashing  Cost  of 
an  ordinary  gnia  crop  is  as  follows : — 


••• 


Six  ploughings  at  8  As.  each 

Cost  of  seedy  67  lb*,  at  1  Re.  per  30  lb. 

Sowing 

Bent  of  land 

Weeding 

Reaping 

Thrashing 


••• 


••• 


oaltivation. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

3 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Total  ...     18    8    0 


Crop  at  80   lb.   per  rupee  =  336  lb.    or 

11  Bs.  8  As.  \  21 

1  ton  of  straw  at  10  rupees. 


8     0 


1  Two  weedings  take  place  before  harresfc,  at  intervals  of  six  weeks. — Bo. 
'  With  every  respect  to  (General  Morgan's  great  experience  I  would  estimate 
follows  for,  say,  a  one-acre  field  of  raggi : — 

BS.  ▲.  p. 


6  plonghings  at  8  annas 

•  •• 

2 

8 

0 

eO  lb.  of  seeds 

•  •  • 

2 

0 

0 

Dressing  and  sowing 

•  •  ■ 

1 

0 

0 

2  weedings 

a  •  • 

6 

0 

0 

20  headloads  of  manure 

a  •  • 

2 

8 

0 

Beaping  and  thrashing 

•  •• 

6 

0 

0 

Assessment  of  land    . . . 

Total 

•  •• 
«  ■  • 

0 

8 

0 

19 

8 

0 

Proceeds — 

Grain,  4owts. 

... 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

20 

* 
0 

0 

15  bnndles  straw 

.  • . 

•  •  • 

Profit 

a  a  • 

7 

8 

0 

27 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Kajor  Ouohterlony's  estimate  of  charges  is  absurdly  low.— Ed. 
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CH.  XXVII.       The  implements  used  by  the  hill  people  in  agricaltare 


AOUCULTOBB. 


Implementi. 


The  Plough 
Harrow 
Bill.hook. 
Sickle. 


Weeding  adze. 

Axe. 

Momati. 


Cattle. 


Number  of  ploughs  in  the  district 
Do.     of  ploughing  cattle 
One  plough  suffices  to  work  abont  10  acres. 


••• 


••• 


3,i96 
10,156 


Rotation  of 
oxops. 


fencing. 


Reaping, 

thrashing, 

storing. 


There  is  some  slight  attempt  near  the  villages  to  cultivate  land 
by  rotation  of  crops — sncb  as  onions  after  wheat  or  garlic,  peaa 
and  potatoes  after  wheat  or  barley — bat  only  on  manured  land.^ 

Terracing  and  Terracing  on  freshly-cleared  land  is  also  carried  on  where 
stones  are  abundant  with  manifest  advantage.  Fencing  is 
confined  to  the  fields  immediately  adjacent  to  the  village. 

Women  generally  reap.  A  small  reaping  book  is  used.  Grain 
is  thrashed  out  in  the  primitive  fashion  by  the  village  bullocks 
muzzled.  A  post  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  threshing-floor,  which 
has  been  carefully  plastered  with  cow-dung.  The  animals  are 
fastened  neck  to  neck  some  ten  deep  and  driven  round  the  circle. 
Of  course  the  straw  is  rendered  quite  unfit  for  thatching,  even 
if  8u£Scient  silica  was  in  it  for  thatching  straw.  The  grain  is 
stored  in  huge  conical  baskets  plastered  inside  and  out  with 
cow-dung.  The  small  proboscis  beetle  is  very  destructive  to  many 
kinds  of  grain  in  store,  such  as  wheat  and  barley.  The  oats  and 
raggi  are  not  attacked  by  it.  It  may  be  observed  that  raggi 
stored  in  pits  in  the  ground  of  an  oblong  shape  improves  by 
keeping,  and  when  seven  years  old  is  highly  esteemed.  The  pits 
are  called  gows  or  cows ;  hence  a  man  is  called  Timma  Gowda 
or  Timma  of  the  pit-place.  Hence  to  be  a  Gowda  amongst 
Kanarese  is  to  be  a  man  of  caste. 

Badaga  cattle  may  be  valued  at  about  25  rupees  a  head  for 
stout  oxen. 

It  takes  at  least  4  acres  of  natural  grass  land  to  keep  a  bullock 
all  through  the  year.^ 

No  artificial  fodder  is  ever  given,  and  trees  are  not  even 
pollarded,  as  in  the  low  country,  during  dry  weather.' 

The  yield  of  milk  of  a  cow  is  about  half  a  quart  in  the  morning 
and  a  quart  in  the  evening.  About  ten  quarts  would  yield  a 
pound  of  butter.     The  price  of  a  good  milk  cow  is  Rupees  80  to  35. 


Prioes  of 

cattle. 

Land  for 
pasturage. 

Fodder. 


Gows. 


^  The  abrogation  of  the  "  shifting "  system  will  probably  necessitate  the 
introdnotion  of  a  rongh  rotation  system. — Ed. 

*  A  hill  buffalo  probably  requires  7  or  8  acres. 

'  A  description  of  wild  flaa  which  gprows  in  the  sh61as  is  mnch  used  as 
fodder  in  dry  seasons.    The  cattle  also  eat  the  korali  and  other  straw.—  Ed. 
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Badagas  bring  grain  in  bags  and  baskets  to  the  markets  at  CH.  XXVII. 
Ootacamand,  Coonoor,  and  Kotagiri.  Their  women  also  assist ;  agricultur*. 
bullocks  are  rarely  used.  

The  weekly  markets  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  influence  ^^^^^J 
in  developing  among  the  Badagas  a  desire  to  improve  the  quality  produce  to 
of  the  crops  grown  by  them  or  to  introduce  new  varieties  of  food  ™**'^®*- 
plants  into  their  farms,  but  they  resort  to  them  regularly  to  ^*'"*** 
purchase  the  surplus  grain  they  need. 

The  Badaga  agriculture  does  not  maintain  them :  they  have  Resnlt  of 
to  go  out   to  daily  labour,  and  with  the  money  so  obtained  to  •g"*'^^*''^- 
purchase  grain  to  add  to  the  village  stock. 

(c)  English  Fabminq. 

Tracts  and  soilB  best  suited. — Expenses. — Seasons  for  onltivating. — Field  crops.— 
Degeneration  of  seed. — Draining,  terracing,  and  ploughing. — Caltivation. — 
Mannring  —  lime  —  potash.  —  Hortionltnre.  —  Garden  crops. —  Fruit  trees. — 
Market  prices.—  Live-stock  —  cattle  —  sheep  — pigs — horses — poultry. — 
Diseases. — ^Treatment — murrain — foot-and-mouth  disease. — General  remarks. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  all  the  country  Tracts  of  the 
west  of  Doddabetta  is  best  suited  for  oat-hay  and  turnip  crops ;  that  ^^  ^t^S^ 
east  of  Doddabetta  for  general  grain  crops,  mangold  wurtzel, 
and  potatoes.     For  Guinea  grass,  Mauritius  grass,  and  Horghum 
saccharatum  the  northern  aspect  is  the  best. 

The  cost  of  breaking  up  grass  land,  manuring,  sowing  and  Expenses, 
reaping  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  or  wet  crops  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  follows  per  acre  : — 

First  Tear. 

Breaking  up  the  land  9  inches  deep 
Cutting  sods  ... 

Ten  tons  manure       ...         

Seed,  80  lb.  (oats) 

Sowing 

Harrowing 

Rent 

Reaping 

Stacking 


••■ 


••• 


••• 


•«.         ••• 


B8. 

A. 

p. 

80 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Total  ...     83    4    0 


The  return  may  be  estimated  at  2  tons  of  oat-hay  at  40 
rupees  =  80  the  iu*st  year.  The  second  year  the  expense  may 
be  calculated  as  follows  :^ 


Three  ploughings  at  3  Rs* 
Ten  tons  manure 
Sowing  80  lb.  oats 


••• 


••• 


••t         .t*         ••• 


B8. 

A. 

p. 

9 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 
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CH.  XXVIL 
Agei^I^m.  Harrowing 


Catting 

Pitting 

Rent 


••• 
••• 


••• 


••• 


BS. 

A. 

p. 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

54    4    0 

Eight  tons     green  fodder  secnued  in 
pit  at  5  Bb 4D    0    0 


Second  crop. — Ploughing  twice  at  8  Bs. 
Ten  tons  mannre  at  3  Bs. 
Transplanting  tamips 
Cost  of  plants 
Palling  20  tons 
Weeding  do. 


••• 


••• 


6 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Return — 20  tons  of  turnips  at  5  Rs. 

Thus  Expenses  for  these  two  crops     ...     110    4    0 
Retom     •••         ...         ...         ...     140    0    0 

or  a  profit  of  30  mpees  the  acre  for  green  crops.    Should  a  green 
and   dry  crop  be  taken^  the  expenses  may  be  taken  as  follows, 
.  assuming  that  the  land  is  in  good  heart  and  has  been  well  culti- 
vated for  two  years : — 


Ploughing  three  times  at  8  Rs. 

Manuring,  10  tons  at  3  Ets. 

Sowing  80  lb.  oat-seed 

Harrowing 

Cutting 

Pitting    ... 

Rent       ... 


•••         •••         •••         ••• 

•••         ••'         •••         ••• 


••• 


Eight  tons  green  fodder  in  pit  at  5  Rs. 
per  ton  •.*         •••         •••         ••• 

Ploughing  three  times  at  3  Rs. 

Five  tons  manure  at  3  Rs. 

Sowing  seed  80  lb.  oats 

Cutting  ••■         .••         ■••         ••• 

Stacking  •••         •••         •••         ••• 


Return — 2  tons  being  at  40  Rs. 


••• 


Bfl. 

A. 

p. 

9 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

54 

4 

0 

40 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 
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R8.     A.     P.  CH.  XXVII. 

Then    expenses    for   two    crops     will  

amonnt  to      ...         ...         ...         ...       06     U     If  

The  returns  will  be      120     0     0 

or  35  rupees  the  acre. 

It  must  be  understood  that  30  rupees  is  the  sum  allowed  for 
manure.  Farm-yard  manure  may  be  alternated  with  poudrette 
with  advantage^  three  tons  of  poudrette  being  equal  to  10  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure^  or  they  may  be  mixed  together  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  ton  poudrette  (say)  10  rupees^  to  7  tons  of  farm-yard 
manure  (say)  20  rupees. 

If  potatoes  are  grown  as   a   green  crop,  the  rotation  will  be 

potatoes  planted  in  February  at  a  cost  as  follows  : — 

BS.     A*   p. 
One  deep  ploughing,  Rs.  6 


Two  slight  ploughings  8  Rs.  each,  Rs.  6  ) 


Ten  tons  manure 

One  ton  seed     ... 

Planting 

Ridging  and  weeding 

Watching 

Taking  up 

Rent 


80 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

172 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

207 

0 

0 

440 

0 

0 

Return,  if  no  disease,  six  tons  at  Rs.  60 

a  ton   •••         ...  ..         ...         ... 

The    seoQnd   crop    may  be  oats,  and 

expenses  will  be  the  same  as  No.  5. 
Return       do.  do.         .•. 

Or  expenses  for  two  crops 
Return  •«•         ...  .,. 

or  Rupees  283  per  acre. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  potato  crop  is  one  of  more 
risk.  At  one  time  potatoes  are  down  to  20  rupees  a  ton,  then 
up  to  100  rupees.^  Again,  disease  may  smite  the  crop  and  the 
return  will  hardly  pay  for  the  seed.  Coolies  and  porcupines  are 
also  great  enemies  of  the  potato  crop.  The  depredations  they 
commit  are  most  serious. 

The  seasons  vary  exceedingly.    A  wet  September   means  good  Seasons  for 
turnips    and   damaged   hay ;    late    April  rains   mean    a   short  c^"vating 
potato  crop ;  early  frost  is  death  to  the  second  potato  crop,   and 

^  The  variations  in  the  prices  obtained  for  potatoes  depend  mainly  on  the 
qnality  of  the  orop,  and  not  so  mnoh  on  the  fickleness  of  the  markets.  Good 
potatoes  generany  obtain  a  good  price,  bat  sinoe  diseaae  has  preyafled,  sometimea 
the  prevailing  rate*  have  been  exorbifcaafe. — Bo. 

60 
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CH.  XXVII.  SO  on ;   but,  as  a  general  role,  west  of  Ootacamand  the  seasons  ot 
AoriTcTturb.  *^®  various  crops  may  be  stated  as  follows :— Potatoes,  first  crop, 

plant   in    February,  take    up  in  Angust.    Oats,  first  crop,  sow 

in  March  showers,  reap  in  August.  As  regards  turnips,  sow 
in  June,  transplant  in  August.  Potatoes,  second  crop,  plant  in 
August,  take  up  in  December.  Oats,  second  crop,  for  hay  or  grain 
sow  in  September,  reap  in  February.  Turnips,  transplant  from 
August  to  October,  gather  up  to  March. 

East  of  Ootacamand  crops  are  much  later  as  there  is  but  little 
frost.  The^  south-west  monsoon  is  slight  and  the  north-ea£t 
monsoon  is  prolonged  into  January,  making  the  seasons  later  by 
two  or  three  months. 

Piold  crops.  The  climate  west  of  Ootacamand  is  only  suited  for  a  limited 
number  of  root  and  fodder  crops,  amongst  which  may  be  noted 
turnips,  swedes  for  bullocks,  cows,  and  sheep,  oats  to  be  cut 
green  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  pit  until  they  have  fermented — a 
most  valuable  fodder  for  the  dry  weather — the  great  advantage 
being  that  this  crop  can  be  secured  in  the  wettest  seasons  and 
simply  requires  to  be  buried  in  a  pit,  which  may  be,  for  conveni- 
ence of  filling,  4  feet  wide,  4  feet  deep,  and  10  feet  long. 
This  pit,  when  the  fodder  is  well  pressed  down,  will  bold  abont 
two  tons.  The  earth  must  be  heaped  up  over  the  fodder  for  at 
least  2  feet  in  height,  sloping  away  from  the  centre  to  the  sides. 
No  air  nor  water  must  be  allowed  to  enter ;  any  cracks  appearing 
must  be  closed  up.  The  fodder  will  keep  a  year.  The  theory  of 
this  system  is  that  fermentation  develops  the  saccharine  matter 
in  the  plant,  and  the  exclusion  of  air  prevents  decay.  This  system 
is  largely  practised  in  France  and  is  valuable  on  the  Hills,  where  for 
six  months  all  green  crops  flourish,  but  cannot  be  made  into  hay 
owing  to  excessive  moisture.  It  also  enables  the  farmer  to 
take  two  crops  off  the  ground  with  certainty.  Korali  also  may 
be  treated  in  the  above  manner.  Oats,  when  sown  in  September^ 
make  excellent  hay  in  January,  the  time  for  cutting  being 
when  the  plant  flowers.  If  it  passes  that  stage  all  the  saccharine 
matter  leaves  the  stalk  and  is  deposited  in  the  grain ;  hence  the 
hay  loses  much  of  its  nutritious  properties. 

Lucerne  grows  better  east  of  Ootacamand  ;  vetches  grow  fairly 
and  would  do  well  if  treated  like  green  oats.  Swamp  grass  makes 
excellent  hay,  but  seeds  before  January,  so  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
it.  Cocksfoot  grass  tind  sheep's  fescue  grow  well  and  make  good 
hay,  but  seed  before  January.  In  fact,  as  hay  crops,  they  are  very 
uncertain  ;  a  dry  September  alone  enables  the  hay  to  be  secured. 

East  of  Ootacamand  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  following 
gi'ains  all  do  well  from  6,000  to  5,000  feet : — 
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Maize,  all  sorts. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Sorghum  saccharattun. 

Buckwheat.^ 


Potatoes.  CH.  XXVII. 

Mancrold  wurtzel.*  . 

°  AORICULTUHJE. 


Ouinea  grass. 
Lucerne. 
Mauritius  grass. 

Fresh  importatioDS  of  seed  require  to  be  made  constantly  both  Degenerafcion 
from  Australia  and  England.  ^  »®^- 

The  stiff  yellow  soils  even  on  steep  hill-sides  would  be  much  Draining, 
improved  by  draining^  and  all  soils  would  benefit  much  by  sub-  p^J^h^. 
soil  ploughing.  In  Australia  lands  subsoil  ploughed  suffer  hardly 
at  all  from  excessive  drought ;  the  soil  remains  free  instead  of 
being  caked,  and  the  roots  of  plants  are  enabled  to  penetrate 
much  deeper^  and  of  course  to  draw  up  much  moisture.  On  the 
Hills  it  is  much  needed.  Terracing  on  steep  slopes  where  stones 
are  available  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  practice^  but  one  that  seldom 
can  be  followed  owing  to  the  lack  of  stones.  Fences  also  are  scarce 
and  far  between ;  in  fact,  they  can  be  said  hardly  to  exist.  Plough- 
ing to  the  depth  of  9  inches  is  very  necessary^  and  if  the  subsoil 
share  is  run  in  the  furrows  to  the  depth  of  another  6  inches^ 
or  15  inches  in  all^  the  results  would  be  very  satisfactory. 
In  breaking  up  grass-land  the  strain  is  very  great ;  the  dynamo- 
meter often  showing  7  cwt.  This  is  as  much  as  four  powerful 
bullocks  can  manage.  Indeed^  they  must  be  first-class  bullocks 
to  do  it ;  the  ordinary  bullock  would  consider  half  this  strain  as 
more  than  enough.  Horses^  being  too  fast^  are  of  no  use  for  this 
kind  of  work  ;  but  for  earthing  up  potatoes  or  turnips  a  single 
powerful  horse  with  one  of  Bansom's  light  single- horse  ploughs 
will  do  more  work  and  keep  more  ground  clean  in  one  day  than 
25  coolies  could  or  would  do. 

Nothing  is  lost  by  heavy  manuring  and  good  cultivation.  Caltivation 
Ploughing  9  inches  deep  and  10  tons  of  good  farm-yard  manure  to  *"^  "manure. 
the  acre  may  be  considered  fair  cultivation  and  safe  to  produce 
average  crops  in  average  seasons  ;  but  even  better  than  this  may 
be  accomplished  if  the  subsoil  plough  is  used  and  2  tons  of 
poudrette  added  to  the  10  tons  of  farm-yard  manure.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  turnips  and  potatoes  insist  upon  manure  being 
applied  direct  in  the  furrows.  Oats  and  other  cereals  do  well 
enough  if  the  manui-e  is  thrown  broadcast  over  the  field.  At  present 
the  Hills  are  fain  to  content  themselves  with  poudrette  and  farm- 
yard manure^  the  cost  of  carriage  up  the  gh&t  effectually  forbid- 
ding the  use  of    any  special  manures,  such  as  lime,   saltpetre, 

^  This  grows  well  at  Ootaoamand,  bnt  ripenn  its  seed  so  irregnlarlj  that  one. 
half  the  crop  is  in  flower  whilst  the  other  half  is  shedding  its  seed. 

'  This  will  nut  grow  in  Octacamand  ;  the  climate  is  too  cold,  and  it  requires 
much  salt. 
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CH.  XXVII.  bones^  guano,  phospho-guano^  &c.,  the  cost  per  ton  up  the  ghdt  to 

AoRicuLTUEi.  Oo^i8,camand  being  not  less  than  30  rupees. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Hills  are  prepared  to  absorb  lime 

to  any  extent.  Even  in  England  on  all  but  calcareous  soils  the 
amount  of  lime  considered  necessary  is  formidable  ;  2  cwt. 
an  acre  annually  for  twenty  years  is  not  considered  too  large 
a  dose  on  some  soils.  It  is  true  that  on  the  Hills^  in  the  decom- 
posing hornblende,  we  have  some  twelve  per  cent,  of  lime,  but  the 
question  is,  not  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  hornblende,  but  the  equal 
distribution  of  hornblende  in  the  soil.  The  subsoils  chiefly  consist 
of  felspar  abounding  in  potash,  a  most  valuable  ingredient,  but  no 
lime  ;  at  least  Siberian  felspar  is  credited  with  but  three  per 
cent.,  and  many  other  felspars  with  not  one  per  cent.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  soils  on  the  Hills  west  of  Ootacamand 
have  never  been  broken  up,  and  to  enable  the  plant  to  assimilate 
the  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil  lime  is  necessary.  On  the  stiff 
soils  lime  may  be  used  with  greater  safety  than  on  the  light  soils, 
because  lime  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  stiff  soil  lighter ;  hence  the 
light  soils  only  require  sufficient  lime  to  render  the  vegetable 
matter  in  them  sweet,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  food  of  plants. 
In  fact  lime  may  be  said  to  be  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  agriculture ;  without  it  we  cannot  tell  what  the  soils  of  the 
Hills  are  capable  of.  With  a  railway  up  the  gh&t  lime  would  be 
delivered  over  the  Hills  at  20  rupees  the  ton  >  even  at  this  enor- 
mous rate  the  application  of  lime  would  be  a  success.  Lime  applied 
to  fields  in  England  rarely  costs  more  than  6  rupees  a  ton.  Lime 
has  the  property  of  releasing  ammonia  from  manure  ;  hence  it  is 
not  wise  to  combine  the  two.  Lime  should  be  slaked  on  the  field, 
applied  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed  in.  Afterwards  apply 
manure. 

—potash.  No  doubt  the  subsoils  contain  much  potash,  as  they  chiefly 

consist  of  felspars,  but  it  is  a  question  if  the  felspar  readily  yields 
up  its  potash,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  does  not  require  considerable 
exposure  to  the  air  to  liberate  or  fit  the  potash  in  the  felspar  for 
the  consumption  of  it  by  plant-life.  When  the  felspathic  subsoil 
is  available,  it  would  be  advisable  to  spread  some  of  it  on  the 
surface  and  plough  it  in.  After  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  the 
weathering  it  underwent  would  free  the  potash  and  render  it 
fitting  plant-food.  In  parts  of  Ireland  granite  rocks  are  burnt 
for  potash ;  the  burning  sets  free  the  potcush  for  plant-food. 
Tobacco  is  well  known  to  require  an  enormous  amount  of  potash, 
and  the  Badaga  country  is  well  suited  for  its  growth. 

Hortionltnre.  Under  these  heads  we  have  to  review  products  as  widely  apart 
as  cinchona  and  strawberries,  for  arboriculture  may  be  considered 
a  branch  of  agriculture,  and  horticulture  another  branch.     First, 
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then,  to  deal  with  the  cinchona  tree.     On  these  Hills  this  tree  has  GH.  XXVII. 
found  a  home  equally  congenial  with  its  native  habitat.     Cincliona  ^uaicuMnRi. 

amdaminea  may  truly  be  said  to  flourish  on  these  mountains      

of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  without  a  check,  regardless  of  a 
burning  sun  by  day  or  ten  degrees  of  frost  by  night.  The  bark 
produced  from  this  tree  by  skilful  cultivators  has  in  London 
realized  prices  surpassing  that  of  all  other  barks  produced  in 
the  world.  Of  coffee  the  same  almost  may  be  said  of  that  grown 
here,  with  the  addition  that  there  are  numerous  coffee  climates 
and  numerous  skilled  coffee-growers  in  various  parts  of  India 
and  elsewhere.  Of  tea  it  may  be  said  that  the  prices  realized 
in  the  London  market  have  been  quite  equal  to  those  from  other 
parts,  such  as  Darjeeling,  and  it  only  requires  more  skilful  and 
uniform  manipulation,  coupled  with  a  larger  outturn,  to  render 
the  Nilagiri  teas  famous,  the  climate  and  the  soil  being  fully 
equal  to  tea  requirements.  The  Nilagiris  may  be  said  to  export 
nothing  but  the  above  three  products  and  a  few  potatoes,  the 
export  of  garden  produce  without  a  railway  being  impracticable. 

Of  garden  crops,  vegetable-marrows,  beet-root,  cauliflowers,  and  Garden 
cabbages  are  produced  in  abundance  and  of  fair  flavour  ;  carrots  c^ps* 
indifferent,  turnips  indifferent,  celery  fair,  not  blanched  enough  for 
want  of  sand,  which  is  very  di£5cult  of  obtainment.  Rhubarb  is 
well  grown  in  private  gardens,  so  are  marrow-fat  peas.  Natives 
grow  fair  knol-khols,  radishes,  salads,  broad  beans  and  French 
beans.  These,  if  g^own  in  Badaga  land,  are  excellent ;  but  toma- 
toes, cucumbers,  capsicum,  and  sweet  herbs,  which  would  grow 
well  at  Coonoor  and  Kalhatti,  and  for  which  there  would  be  a  large 
demand,  are  quite  neglected. 

In  a  mountainous  region  subject  to  perpetual  changes  of  Frnit  trees, 
climate,  with  no  settled  seasons  except  those  of  wind  and  rain,  fruit 
has  an  indifferent  time  of  it,  with  now  a  burning  sun,  then  misty, 
cloudy  weather,  then  rain,  next  day  a  drying  north-easter,  fruit 
knows  no  regular  season,  hence,  except  on  a  southern  exposure 
and  a  very  sheltered  spot,  everything  in  the  shape  of  fruit  refuses 
to  ripeU'  Very  delicate  management,  such  as  wintering  trees  in 
September,  pruning  heavily,  watering  and  manuring  abundantly 
may  produce  a  crop ;  but  west  of  Ootacamand  the  crop,  except 
that  of  apples,  is  Very  problematical-  Enormous  crops  of  St. 
Michael  and  Malta  oranges  of  a  fine  flavour  have  been  obtained  at 
Coonoor  by  skilled  management — 300  dozen  of  oranges  from  a 
single  tree*  Good  pears  have  been  produced  on  the  slopes  of 
Doddabetta,  also  strawberries ;  but  it  requires  generations,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  climate  as  the  Hills,  to  produce  a  flrst-class  fruit- 
grower.- It  took  three  generations  of  Rivers',  each  man  living  to 
seventy  and  upwards,  to  produce  the  present  Rivers,  the  greatest  of 
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Market 
pricea. 


CH.  XXVII.  fruit-growers  in  England ;  hence  in  an  equally  difficult  climate  we 

Agriculture.  "^*^y  presume  it  will  require  the  same  amount  of  time  and  ezperi- 

ence.     The  Hills  produce  a  few  fruits  naturally^  the  hill  guava, 

Brazil  cherry,  gualtheria,  jamburs,  wild  strawberry,  white  and  red 

raspberry  and  blackberry. 

The  vegetable  market  may  be  considered  to  be  fairly  well  sup- 
plied ;  but  the  Natives,  who  are  the  principal  market-gardeners, 
hardly  aim  at  excellence,  for  which  there  are  two  reasons,  first, 
that  people^s  butlers,  as  they  are  called,  do  the  marketing  ;  this 
lets  in  the  vicious  system  of  "  dustoorie,"  or  what  the  Yankees 
call  ''  stealings.''  The  fellow  yclept  butler  buys  field  peas  and 
charges  the  price  of  marrow-fats  to  his  mistress.  The  unfortunate 
grower  of  marrow-fats  has  the  field  pea  price  quoted,  and  is 
offered  the  same ;  the  spirit  of  excelling  is  utterly  cowed  within 
him ;  there  is  no  one  to  appreciate  his  efforts,  and  shortly  he  gives 
up  marrow-fat  growing  and  subsides  into  field  peas.  Thus  it  is 
with  everything.  Some  few  years  ago  an  Agri-Horticulturist 
Society  was  established ;  shows  were  organized,  prizes  were  given 
to  Natives  for  the  production  of  superior  vegetables,  good  seeds 
were  distributed,  and  for  a  time  some  impression  was  made ;  the 
market-gardener  improved  in  his  productions,  and  things  looked 
promising ;  but  unfortunately  death  stepped  in — the  able  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Breeks,  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  these  matters, 
was  carried  off;  members  left,  and  once  more  the  ever-present 
butler  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  surprise  is  felt  that  such  a 
climate  and  soil  should  be  incapable  of  yielding  vegetables  equal 
to  those  grown  in  England, 

The  live  stock  of  these  Hills  may  be  considered  to  be  of  an 
inferior  description,  due  to  the  following  causes  :  first,  the  want  of 
nourishment  in  the  natural  grasses ;  second,  the  excessive  drought 
from  January  to  April,  occasioned  by  a  hot  sun  during  the  day 
and  frosts  at  night.  During  the  three  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  the  cattle,  unless  fed  in  sheds,  are  starved,  and  no 
breed  in  the  world  could  thrive  under  such  conditions.  Indeed, 
even  in  England,  a  century  ago,  so  impossible  was  it  to  carry 
the  cattle  through  the  winter,  that  a  large  percentage  was 
annually  slaughtered  and  salted  for  winter  consumption.  By 
the  growth  of  turnips  and  improved  cultivation  this  system 
has  been  altered ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  these  Hills  that  until 
the  system  of  agriculture  is  entirely  changed  and  cattle  stall 
fed  through  the  dry  months,  an  improved  breed  of  cattle  cannot 
be  expected.  The  same  may  even  with  greater  force  be  said  of 
sheep,  for  they  must  be  fed  through  the  dry  weather  or  die. 
Various  breeds  have  been  introduced  with  but  little  sncress,  as 
stall-feeding  has  been  neglected.    With  oat-hay,  fermented  green 


Liye-stook. 


— cattle. 
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fodder,  turnips,  and  low  country  grain  and  oil-cake,   no  doubt  CH.  xxvii. 
the  climate  will  support  an  improved  breed  of  cattle  with  every  a.qbiculturb 

certainty   of   success.     Country   sheep   at   the   third  cross   with       

English  cannot  be  distinguished  from  English  sheep. 

The  best  method  of  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  would  be  to 
import,  say,  a  Kerry  bull  and  cross  him  with  the  best  Nellore 
and  Guntoor  cattle ;  the  produce,  if  stall-fed,  would  be  good 
milking  cows  and  draught  bullocks.  For  the  warm  climate  of 
Coonoor  or  K6tagiri  Mr.  Robertson  recommends  the  Devon 
breed  ;  these,  if  fed  on  Guinea  grass,  Sorghum  saccharatum, 
lucerne,  and  maize,  would  no  doubt  do  well. 

For  sheep  an  imported  Cotswold  ram  crossed  with  a  large  —sheep, 
woolly  sheep  bred  in  Mysore  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 
A  cross  of  Leicester  and  China  has  been  introduced,  and  for 
flavour  of  meat  and  early  maturity  left  nothing  to  be  desired ; 
but  from  want  of  fresh  blood  the  sheep  became  delicate,  and 
many  lambs  were  lost  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  brought 
on  by  continued  exposure  to  cold  in  the  monsoon.  Shelter  at 
night  is  necessary. 

The  Berkshire  breed  of  pig  crossed  with  the  China  has  sue pigs. 

ceeded  admirably,  but  Nllagiri  bacon  and  hams  have  never  been 
a  success,  the  absence  of  winter  weather  preventing  the  due 
curing  of  the  same. 

Horses  could  no  doubt  be  produced  oh  these  Hills,  as  it  may  —horses, 
be  laid  down  that  where  oats  can  be  grown  horses  can  be  bred. 
The  Arab  horse,  after  a  year  on  the  plateau,  becomes  fully 
acclimatized  ;  the  Australian  horse  fills  out  in  an  astonishing 
manner ;  and  a  cross  of  a  thorough-bred  Arab  horse  and  Australian 
mare  would  produce  a  very  serviceable  horse,  worth  at  four  years 
old  some  seven  hundred  rupees.  Mules,  too,  could  be  bred 
with  great  advantage,  provided  that  the  jackass  siies  were  of 
the  best  kind  from  Spain.     Australia  could  furnish  the  mares. 

All  poultry  flourishes  here.  The  young  should  be  raised  in  —poultry, 
the  dry  months  from  January  to  May. 

Cattle  diseases  of  two  kinds  are  very  prevalent.  Murrain  or  Diseases. 
DoddaJi  Roghu  sometimes  decimates  the  native  herds.  Conse- 
quent upon  the  system  common  amongst  T6das  and  Badagas 
of  allowing  the  K6tas  to  preside  over  the  carcase  of  every 
animal  that  dies,  the  skin  and  meat  being  the  K<5tas'  perquisite, 
the  men  carry  these  off  and  thus  infect  neighbouring  herds.  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  not  uncommon. 

Treatment  should  be — food,  conjee-water  of  rice  or  raggi.  Treatment 
Medicine — mouth  to  be  washed  with  carbolic  acid  and  water,  '~™'*"*'"' 
and   a  decoction  of   30  water    to   1    carbolic  acid  administered 
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CH.  XXVII.  internally.     Chlorate  of  potash  one  tablespoonfnl  to  one  quart 
AoBicvLTuu.  ^^  water — half  a  pint  twice  a   day.     Animal  kept  warm   and 
separate. 

^'<»*-»«^<*-         Make  the  animal  stand  in  marshy  ground.     Diet,  soup  of  rice 
diaeaae.  ^^  T^^gg^'    Wash  out  the  mouth  with  carbolic  acid  and  water. 


General 
remarks. 


The  agriculture  of  the  Nilagiris  may  be  truly  described  as  being 
in  the  progressive   stage  :  nothing  but  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona 
bark  can  at  present  pay  the  cost  of  transit  to  the  coast.     Pota- 
toes, it  is  true,  are  exported,  but  in  very  limited  quantities.    Until 
a  railway  from  MettapoUium  to  Ootacamand  is  an  accomplished 
fact  agriculture  must  languish    and  the  resourc>es  of  the  Hills 
remain  undeyeloped.    It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  great  want  of 
the  Hills  is  lime  to  develope  the  soil ;  the  present  rates  of  carriage 
being  quite  prohibitory,  Ume  cannot  be  applied.     The  system  of 
burying  green  fodder  to  ferment,  if  largely  carried  out  on  the  Hills 
and  in  Waindd,  where  good  grass  is  so  abundant,  would  reduce 
the  cost  and  risk  of  keeping  all  kinds  of  animals  in  the  dry  season. 
The  cultivation  of  too  large  areas  by  the  Badagas  is  a  suicidal 
policy,  and  is  the  result  of  cheap  land.    Were  the  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  expended  upon  half  the  area,  the  results  could  not  fail 
to  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  at  present ;  but  a  Native  is  ever 
prone  to  have  a  greed  for  land,  perhaps  more  so  than  Europeans, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  him  that  one  acre  well  culti- 
vated is  far  better  and  yields  a  better  return  than  two  indifferently 
farmed.     In  the  Badaga  valleys  there  are  fair  soils,  an  excellent 
climate,  and  a  good  market  for  many  products  which  might  be 
produced,  but  are  not.     In  fact,  if  the  Badagas  would  only  exert 
their  intelligence  to  grow  good  vegetables  in  addition  to  wheat, 
barley,  raggi,  and  millet,  they  would  soon  improve  their  condition ; 
they  possess  the  intelligence,  but  not  the  assiduity.     Much  has 
been  written  about  spade  husbandry,  and  small  European  farmers 
have  settled  on  various  sites  on  the  Hills,  but  hitherto  no  man  has 
succeeded  in  realizing  an  ordinary  living.     It  may  be  that  the 
thrifty,  hard-working,  intelligent,  small  settler  has  never  tried  the 
Nilagiris,  but  only  men  deficient  in  those  qualities  so  necessary 
for  success  in  life.     The  retired  soldier  makes  a  bad  settler  in 
India ;  he  has  been  accustomed  to  have  so  many  things  done  for  him 
that  he  has  lost  the  art  of  doing  anything  for  himself.     The  man 
who  is  not  prepared  to  lead  a  frugal  life  and  work  hard  need  not 
hope  to  obtain  a  living  from  the  soil,  and  it  would  only  be  by 
superior  intelligence  that  he  could  with  frugality  and  hard  work 
succeed  at  all.     Natives  can  afford  to  raise  grain  so  cheaply  in 
ordinary  seasons  that  even  high  &rming  would  hardly  pay  the 
European ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  desirable  that  he  should  raise  grain 
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when  he  has  so  large  a  field  open  to  his  skill  and  capital  in  the  CH.  xxvil. 
cultivation  of  tea,  cinchona,  and  coffee.  Agriculture 

Much  discussion   has   arisen  regarding  the   sale  of  land  by      

auction  in  opposition  to  selection,  and  yarious  opinions  have  been 
given.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  at  a  meeting  some  few 
years  ago  of  various  officials  and  non-officials  the  unanimous 
opinion  was  that  auctions  were  detrimental  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Hills,  and  their  abolishment  was  strongly  recom- 
mended. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

COFFEE  CULTIVATION. 


Introduction. 


Introdaction  of  the  coffee  plant  into  Sonth  India. — Ahh&  Dnbois. — Coffee  on  the 
Baba  Booden  Hills— in  the  Wainid — on  the  Nflagiiis. — Major  Oachterlomy's 
note. — The  Oaohterlonj  Valley. — Ai*ea  of  coffee  land  under  enltiyatian  in  the 
district. — Statistics  of  coffee  exports. — Estimation  of  cost  of  cnltivation  and 
profits. — Books  on  coffee  cultivation. 

CH.  XXVIII.  The  coffee  plants  belonging  to  the  great  order  of  Cmchonaceaey^ 
was  introduced  into  Soath  India  towards  the  end  of  the  eierhteenth 

COFFEB 

Cultivation,  century,  probably  by  Arab  merchants  trading  to  the  West  Coast. 

:      The  first  notice  of  the  cultivation  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 

of  coffee  into  Abb6  Dubois  to  Colonel  Miller,  Resident  of  Mysore,  dated  15th 
South  India.  September  180t5,  replying  to  a  request  of  the  latter  to  obtain  a 
Abb6  Dubois,  j^an  from  the  West  Coast  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant.*     He  writes  :— 

^^  I  never  understood  that  that  plant  grew  in  any  part  of  the  hills 
situated  in  the  west  of  Mysore,  although  I  have  made  many  times 
enquiries  on  the  subject  with  native  botanists,  who  seem  to  have  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  country.  However,  as  your 
information  is  by  all  means  more  extensive  and  more  to  be  trusted 
than  mine,  I  will  not  contradict  it ;  but  I  may  assure  you  that  the 
produce  of  that  plant  (if  it  exist  in  the  country)  as  an  object  of  diet  is 
entirely  unknown  to  niktives.  That  it  would  succeed  if  properly  reared 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Any  gentleman  in  this  place  (Seringapatam) 
who  may  cultivate  for  curiosity  sake  some  plants  of  it  will  produce  two 
crops  in  a  year  of  good  quality.  *  *  *  About  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  the  Baramahal,  Colonel  Read,  Collector  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
undertook  to  m€bke  a  large  plantation  at  Tripatur  by  the  means  of 
an  American  he  sent  for  from  the  coast,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a 
monthly  pay  of  25  pagodas.  The  plantation  I  saw  many  times  had 
thriven  well  during  the  first  year,  and  promised  success,  but  the 
manager  proving  a  man  without  conduct,  Colonel  Read  was  so  soon 
disgusted  of  his  services  and  dismissed  him.  At  the  same  time,  having 
found  no  one  to  replace  him,  and  perceiving  besides  that  the  produce  of 
that  kind  of  cultivation  would  in  no  case  equal  the  expenses  necessary 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  plantation  was  suffered  to  perish." 

>  Three  plants  of  the  order  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  Nflagiris — Cqfea 
aJpesfris,  grannuhideSf  and  Wightiana  {vide  Sivhonds*  Tropical  Agriculture). 
^  Papers  relating  to  the  Coffee  Districts,  Madras,  1859. 
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Colonel   Wilks   mentions  that  a  garden  existed  in  the  Baba  CH.  XXVIII. 
Booden  Hills,*  attached  to  a  mosque  ;  the  seeds  are  said  to  have      coffke 
been   brought  from   Mocha.      Prior  to  this,    however,   in  1801  Cultivation. 
Dr.  Buchanan  mentioniS  having  seen  coffee  trees  in  a  very  thriving  Coffee  on  the 
condition  near  Tellicherry,  but  they  had  not  as  yet  borne  fruit.      Baba  Booden 

The  seed  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Waindd  from  \  ' 
Anjarakandi  by  Major  Brown  in  1 828.  This  was  the  beginning  ^^n^a? 
of  the  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manantoddi.  Not 
long  before  this  a  few  Europeans  had  begun  to  plant  coffee  in  the 
Baba  Booden  Hills,  and  some  years  later  on  the  Menzirabad 
mountain,  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Cannon^s  coffee.  These 
plantations  were  practically  the  parents  of  coffee  in  Southern 
India.^ 

Although  coffee  planting  had  been  begun  thus  early  in  Waindd,  it  -^^  ^^o 
was  not  until  the  year  1839  that  the  cultivation  became  an  enter- 
prise, and  about  the  same  time  the  first  gardens  were  formed  on 
the  Nilagiris.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  on  the  Shevaroys  had 
preceded  its  introduction  into  the  Nilagiris,  a  plantation  having 
been  formed  on  the  former  hills  about  1830.  The  extension 
ho vf ever  of  the  cultivation  was  rapid  in  the  Waindd  and  more 
gradual  on  the  Nilagiris,  but  in  1847  it  had  been  fully  established 
even  in  the  latter  tract,  and  by  the  year  1863-64  there  were 
probably  forty  estates  in  various  parts  of  the  district. 

The  following  extract  from  Major  Ouchterlony^s  Memoir  in  this  Major 
year  is  deserving  of  record.  Ouchter- 

Numerous  plantations  of  coffee  trees  are  scattered  about  the  Hills,  remarks, 
principally  situated  on  the  slopes  descending  to  the  plains,  where  the  Coffee, 
elevation  suitable  for  the  growth  of  this  shrub  can  be  obtained.     Until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  coffee  plantations  were  only  found 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hills,  bnt  representations  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  berry,  and  of  the  advantages  attending  its  cultivation 

*  **  According  to  tradition  the  coffee^plant  was  introduced  into  Mysore  by  a 
Mahommadan  pilgrim  named  Baba  Booden,  who  came  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  uninhabited  hills  in  the  Naggnr  Bivitiion,  named  after  him,  and  where  he 
ei^tablished  a  college,  which  still  exists,  endowed  by  GoTemm'erxt.  It  is  said  that 
he  bronght  seven  coffee  berries  from  Mocha,  which  he  planted  near  to  his 
hermitage,  about  which  there  are  now  to  be  seen  some  very  old  coffee  trees.  The 
coffee  plant  has  been  known  there  from  time  immemorial ;  bnt  the  earliest 
official  accoont  of  it  is  in  1822,  when  the  revenue  was  ander  contract." — 
Dbuby's  Useful  Plants  of  India.  See  also  Colonel  Onslow's  remarks  quoted  in 
Shortt's  Coffee- planting.  In  1822  the  revenue  derived  in  Mj'^sore  from  coffee  was 
only  4,270  rupees  annually ;  by  1837  it  had  risen  to  7,472  rupees.  The  produce 
taxed  in  1843  was  15,238  maunds  of  28  lb. ;  in  1849  it  had  risen  to  52,236  maunds  ; 
in  1861,  346,083  maunds. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Wallich  and  Mr.  Gordon  began  coffee 
planting  in  Bengal  in  1823  (see  Chapter  XIII),  and  that  their  enterprine  led  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  firnt  code  of  rules  for  the  sale  of  waste  lands.  In  the 
preceding  year  the  enterprise  had  been  begun  in  Ceylon  by  Sir  Edward  Bamea 
and  Mr.  George  Bird. 
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CH.  XXVIII.  on  tbe  Neilgherries,  haTing  been  made  in  Ceylon,  the  attention  of  the 

Coma      '^^^^1  planters  of  that  island  was  attracted  in  this  direction,  and  the 

CuLTiTATiov.  vesnlt  hss  been  the  opening  of  sereral  plantations,  where  I  yentnred 

to  predict,  in  a  former  memoir,  that  this  description  of  cnltivation 

would  sooner  or  later  be  introduced,  viz.,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Hills,  where  advantages  are  offered  to  the  planter  eminently  superior 
to  those,  the  possession  of  which  has,  of  late  years,  so  greatly  enhanced 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  neighbouring  islands.' 

Che^p  laboiir,  The  chief  of  all  is  the  cheapness  of  labour,  a  cooly  receiying  even  on 
4  rupees  a  distant  plantations  in  the  *'  Koondahs  "  4  rupees  a  month,  while  in 
Ceylon  8,  9  and  even  10  are  given  ;  while  in  the  pay  of  artizans  such 
as  carpenters,  sawyers,  masons,  Ac,  a  still  greater  disparity  exists  in 
favor  of  this  district.*  Second  to  this  is  the  abundance  of  labour 
which  can  always  be  conmianded  here,  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Malabar,  Mysore  and  Coimbatore  supplying  coolies  in  snflBcient 
numbers  to  meet  all  demands,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  while  in 
Ceylon  the  utmost  difficulty  is  experienced  in  most  parts  to  obtain 
labourers  when  urgently  required  ;  and  at  all  times  the  supply  of 
coolies  is  extremely  precarious.  Planters  here  have  also  the  advantage 
of  a  good  public  road  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  forest  land  of 
the  *'  Koondahs,"  and  affording  ready  means  for  obtaining  supplies, 
machinery,  Ac.,  or  of  sending  away  produce  for  shipment  by  a  route, 
of  which  less  than  30  miles  are  by  land  and  36  by  water,  to  the  port 
of  Calicut.*  One  estate  which  was  opened  about  two  years  ago  near 
'*  Wallahkadoo,"  half-way  down  the  Koondah  ghaut,  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  of  Ceylon  and  Mr.  Hutson,  also  of  that  island,  and  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  recently  on  my  way  up  from  the 
Western  Coast,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  has  every 
promise  of  turning  out  most  successfully.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
tracts  of  virgin  forest  land  of  immense  extent,  stretching  away  over 
Weeiem  ^^  innumerable  spurs  and  valleys  into  which  the  Koondahs  are 
•lopes  of  the  broken  as  they  slope  downwards  towards  the  Ponany  river,  all 
Kttndas  eminently  suitable  for  coffee  planting,  having  the  proper  elevation,  a 

for  coffee  good  and  rich  soil,  and  enjoying  a  climate  particularly  favourable  to 
cultiyation.  i\^q  nourishment  of  this  peculiar  shrub.  If  the  success  which  is 
looked  for  crowns  the  exertions  and  adventure  of  the  iirst  speculators, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  the  Koondah  coffee  appears 
regularly  in  the  market  as  a  production  of  this  district,  the  attention 
of  capitalists  at  home  will  be  directed  to  it,  and  the  western  portion 
of  this  mountain  tract  become  a  source  of  great  increase  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  while  it  will  afford  employment  and  subsistence  to  the 
many  indigent  people  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  who,  at  the 


^  Works  on  Coffee  Cultivation  by  Shortt,  Hull,  and  Laborie,  have  been  published 
by  Higginbotham  and  Co.,  Madras. — Ed. 

*  The  market  valae  of  ooolj  and  other  labour  has  risen  oonsiderably  since  this 
memoir  was  published.  A  oooly  now  receives  6  annas  per  day,  children  2 
annas ;  farm  servants,  gardeners,  &o.  8  rupees  per  mensem ;  carpenter  li  rupee, 
bricklayer  1  rupee,  a  day. — Ed. 

'  The  Sisap&ra  Ghit  is  little  used  now.— Ed. 
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present  time,  suffer  such  privations  from  the  want  of  it,  between  the  CH.  XXVIII. 

seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping  the  crops  in  the  plains,  and  indeed  for 

more  than  three-qaarters  of  the  year.  Cultivation. 

The  other,  or  what  maj  be  called  the  old  plantations  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Hills,  but  principally  on  the  north-eastern  slopes,  are  ^^  Coonoor 
insignificant  in  point  of  size  bnt  remarkable  for  the  peculiarly  fine  and  Kdtagiri 
flavour  of  the  coffee  produced,  which  is  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  ^^* 
high  elevation  at  which  most  of  them  are  situated.  Some  plantations 
near  Coonoor  and  Kotergherry  are  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advantage  derived  from  this  superiority 
of  flavour  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  general  want  of 
vigour  and  luxuriance  of  the  coffee  trees,  which  evidently  do  not 
thrive  in  this  latitude  so  well  at  an  elevation  above  4,500  feet,  as 
between  that  and  3,000  feet.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  land  at  present  under  actual  cultivation  for  coffee  on  the  Neilgher- 
fies,  as,  in  most  cases,  the  coffee  fields  are  so  mixed  up  with  the 
mulberry  grounds,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise  extent  of 
each,  but  it  may  be  pronounced  not  to  exceed  280  acres  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  300  acres  on  the  western.  The  general  retam  of  those  on 
the  eastern  side,  which  are  the  only  ones  at  present  in  bearing,  is  on  an 
average  about  6  to  7  cwt.  per  acre,  which  is  a  remunerative  rate 
under  the  prevailing  circumstances  of  cheap  labour,  but  the  trees  require 
manure  to  keep  them  up  to  this  rate  of  bearing,  and  more  care  in 
pruning  and  managing  than  is  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  opening  of  the  Oachterlony  YaJley,  the  finest  coffee  tract  in  Onohterlonj 
the  district,  was  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Ouchterlony  about  ^*^^®y' 
1850.     The  difficulties  encountered  by  this  able  and  energetic 
pioneer  in  coffee  planting  aro  thus  graphically  described  in  a 
letter  to  Government  in  1860  :— 

"  I  was  equally  a  pioneer  in  the  experiment  of  coffee  planting  on  the 
Kilgiri  slope  near  the  Oudalur  Pass,  where  I  first  commenced  the 
cultivation.  In  a  limited  degree  many  of  the  features  of  a  new  colony 
were  then  presented :  there  was  no  resident  population  within  any 
accessible  distance ;  no  articles  of  food  to  be  had  near  the  spot ;  we  had 
no  roads  (properly  so  called),  no  police,  and  no  law  save  at  courts  too 
distant  to  be  reached.  Labour  and  food  had,  in  fact,  to  be  imported 
from  a  remote  district,  the  first  being  only  obtained  with  difficulty, 
and  then  often  scared  away  by  the  solitariness  of  the  spot  and  an 
undefined  dread  of  evil  in  the  minds  of  the  coolies.  Doubts  of  success 
were  even  eujorendered  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  had  embarked 
with  me  in  the  enterprise,  and  who  necessarily  withdrew  from  it.  But 
at  length  a  bright  issue  attended  the  efforts ;  and  I  will  only  say,  let  the 
changed  aspect  of  the  country  around  in  respect  of  cultivation  tell 
what  the  effect  has  been  upon  the  general  interests.'* 

The  area  now  under  cultivation  in  this  valley  exceeds  4,000  acres. 

Coffee  planting    has  now  been  tried  on   various  portions  of  Area  now 
the  slopes,  and  so  for  it  seems  to  have  succeeded  best  in  the  tiMk^n*^^** 
valleys  and  slopes  to  the  east,  to  the  south,  and  to  the  north-west  district. 
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CH.  XXVIII.  of  the  plateau^  tkoiigh  there  are  some  fine  plantations  lying 
CopTiK      towards   the  north-east;  bat  generally    speaking    the  northern 

CuLTiTATioN.  slopos  aTO  too  deficient  in  rainfall^  and  the  western^  i.e.,  the 
Eunda  range^  too  mnch  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  south-west 
monsoon.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  occu- 
pation and  coffee  cultivation  according  to  the  latest  return  in 
1876-77.  The  subsequent  i*eturns  inclade  portion  of  the  South- 
East  WainAd, 


Estates. 

Eleration. 

Area. 

Taken  np 

bnt  not 

planted. 

Mature 
Plants. 

Immature 
Plants. 

Total. 

Approxi- 
mate yield. 

132      ...  1 

FEET. 

3,000 

to 

6,000 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

2,434 

ACRES. 

6,825 

ACRES. 

20,443 

LB. 

3,560,480 

Stotistics  of  The  following  are  statistics  of  cofTee  exports  from  the  Madras 
oollbeezports.  p^giaency.  In  1824-25  the  quantity  was  768,320  lb.,  value  1,79, 764 
rupees.  For  the  fire  years  ending  1830-31  it  averaged  356,789 
lb.,  value  69,912  rupees.  The  figures  show  no  very  significant 
variations  until  1843-44, the  average  of  the  twelve  preceding  years 
being  only  393,379  lb.,  value  75,277  rupees.  In  1843-44  the 
exports  rose  to  811,000  lb.,  value  1,52,000  rupees  ;  in  1845-46  to 
1,699,152  lb.,  value  2,69,750  rupees.  The  following  year  shows 
a  slight  decrease.  Up  to  the  close  of  this  year  the  figures  include 
re-exports,  but  in  what  proportion  they  stood  to  exports  proper 
I  am  unaware.  The  exports  proper  in  1847-48  stood  at 
2,206,9001b.,  value  Rupees  3,38,000,  but  by  the  close  of  1850-51 
the  figures  had  risen  to  4,757,135  lb.,  value  Bupees  4,79,000. 
By  the  close  of  1855-56  they  had  reached  8,601,0001b.,  value 
8,92,000  rupees.  The  next  five  years  saw  a  rise  to  18,571,000  lb., 
value  82,41,000  rupees.  These  were  nearly  doubled  by  1865-66, 
being  34,527,0001b.,  value  78,13,000  rupees.  They  remained 
nearly  stationary  during  the  following  five  years,  being 
55,484,000  lb.,  value  Rupees  82,84,000  in  1870-71,  and  showed 
only  a  slight  rise  in  quantity  in  1874-75,  being  36,652,000  lb., 
but  great  in  value,  1,36,13,000  rupees. 

The  figures  for  the  following  four  years  were  : — 


Years. 


Quantity.    I       Value. 


I 


1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878.79 


LB. 

45,092,000 
36,166,000 
33,399,000 
88,476/)00 


RS. 

1,74,27,000 
1,43,82,000 
1,35,56,000 
1,56,01,000 
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Taking  the  area  of  coffee  cultiyation  in  the  district  at  12^000  CH.  XXVlii. 
acres  roughly,  of  the  quantity  exported   in   1876-77  probably      c^^^ 
not  less  than  4,500,000  lb.  came  from  this  district,  excluding  Cultivation. 
South-East  "Wainad,  in  value  about  20  lakhs  of  rupees. 

In  the  following  paper  by  Mr.  Steedman  the  principal  points  Estimate  of 
connected  with  the  cultivation  are  carefully  and  clearly  B^^i-^o^and* 
marised.  It  contains,  at  my  desire,  no  elaborated  estimate  of  form-  profits, 
ing  a  plantation,  as  the  cost  differs  in  various  parts  of  the  district 
according  to  facilities  of  labour,  nature  of  soil,  and  many  other 
conditions.     In  Mr.  HulPs  work  on  coffee  planting  in  South  India 
and  Ceylon  a   fairly  approximate   estimate  will  be   found.    It 
may  be  roughly  stated  that,  exclusive  of  cost  of  land  but  inclu- 
sive of  buildings,   machines,  roads,  &c.,  it  costs  between  300 
and  400  rupees  an  acre  to  bring  a  moderate  sized  estate  of  (say) 
200  acres  into  full  bearing.     The  cost  of  working  may  be  set 
at  130  rupees  per  acre.     The  yield  may  be  estimated  at  4  cwts. 
per  acre.     This,  at  50  rupees  net  per  cwt.,  gives  200  rupees,  an 
excess  of  70  rupees  over  charges,  or  approximately  20  per  cent, 
on  capital  expended,  exclusive  of  shipping  and  brokerage  charges, 

The  works  on  the  subject  deserving  especial  mention  are  Mr.  Books  on 
H.  M.  Elliotts  ''  Coffee-planting  in  Mysore  and  Coorg,''  Dr.  J.  ^5^^!''^^' 
Shortt^s  "  Hand-book  to  Coffee-planting  in  Southern  India,"  Dr, 
Bidie's  ''  The  Borer,''  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Hull's  ''  Coffee-planting  in 
Southern  India  and  Ceylon."  A  mass  of  general  information 
on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  P.  L.  Simmonds'  treatise  on 
"  Tropical  Agriculture." 


MONOGRAPH  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  COFFEE. 

{By  A.  H.  Steedmak,  Esq.,  Balearre$  Estate,  Waindd.) 

Selection  of  land — elevation— opening  out  land — ^nurseries — ahade— felling — 
burning — road  tracing — alining — pitting — planting— weeding — draining — hand- 
ling and  pruning.  —  Manuring  —  composts  —  poudrette— fish-manure— bones— < 
blood  and  slaughter-house  refuse  —  guano— superphosphate  of  lime. — Irriga- 
tion.— Buildings — bungalow — cooly  lines — ^pulper-house  and  store — barbacues  and 
drying  tables— cattle  sheds.— Kachinery  —  sprouting  —  pulper. —  Crop— picking 
and  curing. — Enemies  of  the  coffee  plsjit — bug — the  borer — the  coffee  rat — leaf 
rot — leaf  disease — ^its  remedies. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  coffee  plantation  a  variety  of  consider-  Selection  of 
ations    must   be    taken  into   account^    and^  foremost  amongst  ^^^^* 

^  Taking  the  area  under  ooffee  in  bearing  in  the  Presidency  at  190,000  acres 
(Mysore  126,000,  Madras  districts  60,000,  and  Travanoore  16,000),  the  exports, 
including  Trayancore,  at  376,000  cwts.,  the  internal  consumption  as  76^000  owts., 
we  have  the  average  yield  of  coffee  rather  over  2|  owts.  per  acre  including  native 
cultivation.    These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  margin  of  profit  can 
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CH.  XXYIII.  these^  it  behoves  the  planter  to  asc^rtam  that  the  land  which  it  is 
Comm      pi*oposed  to  take  up  possesses  a  stream  of  water  which  runs  all 

CuLTiYATioN.  tho  jcsT  rouiid,  or^  at  any  rate^  will  continue  to  flow  until  the 
crop  season  is  over;  for  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  it 
is  impossible  to  pulp  the  coffee.  Unless^^  therefore^  the  land  in 
question  possesses  a  stream^  or  there  are  facilities  for  leading 
water  from  no  great  distance,  the  selector  must  make  up  his  mind 
either  to  abandon  it  or  to  follow  the  native  plan  and  dry  his 
coffee  in  the  cherry,  which  plan  not  only  entails  a  serious  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  his  coffee,  but,  in  cases  of  plantations  of  any 
extent,  is  really  impracticable  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of 
drying  ground  that  would  be  requisite.  Then  the  land  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  situated,  if  possible,  in  the  line  of  the 
showers  which  fall  early  in  the  year  and  go  far  to  ensure  good 
crops,  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  either  the 
south-west  or  north-east  monsoon,  with  the  accompanying 
excessive  damp  and  constant  and  injurious  mists  and  fogs. 
Oreat  care  should  be  taken  that  frost  never  affects  the  land,  as 
this  is  fatal  to  coffee,  scorching  and  withering  it  as  if  fire  had 
passed  over  it.  Another  deadly  enemy  to  coffee  is  damp  at  the 
roots,  so  that  swampy  land  or  land  that  is  nearly  flat  must  be  well 
drained  before  it  will  g^w  coffee. 

— eleyatioD.  The  range  for  coffee  varies  from  about  3,000  to  4,500  or  even 
to  6,000  feet  on  the  eastern  slopes  above  the  sea  level,  and  about 
the  best  possible  site  that  could  be  selected  is  a  well  sheltered 
valley  with  a  gentle  declivity  and  a  stream  flowing  through  the 
centre.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  greater  the 
altitude  the  finer  the  quality  of  the  berry,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  only  neutralized  by  the  smaller  quantity  3^elded. 

-  opening  oat      Having  Selected  and  obtained  his  land,  the  first  thing  for  the 

^*"'*-  planter  to  do  is  to  run  up  temporary  huts  or  cooly  lines,  unless  he 

can  rely  upon  a  sufficiency  of  local  labour,  such  as  Badagas  or 
Kurumbas,  to  fell,  pit,  and  plant  his  land.  To  save  time  and 
labour  the  planter  should  make  arrangemente  to  purchase  plants 
from  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  these  can  usually  be 'bought 
in  sufficient  numbers  at  from  8  to  12  rupees  per  thousand  ;  but, 
if  this  is  impracticable  or  the  planter  has  a  fancy  for  importing 
seed  from  a  distance,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  making  a  nursery. 

— nnrterief.  A  plot  of  grouud  as  nearly  level  as  possible  and  close  to  water 
should  be  selected,  carefully  dug  all  over  to  the  depth  of  2  or 
even   S  feet,  all  the  stones  picked  out  and  beds  made  about 

be  bnt  smill,  or  about  £2-10  per  aore.  If,  however,  the  smaU  yield  of  coffee 
ooHiTated  in  native  gardens  be  taken  into  oonsiderationy  and  the  fact  that  aban- 
doned or  quasi-abandoned  lands  are  often  inolnded  in  the  areas  returned,  th« 
net  average  profits  probablj  do  not  fall  short  of  £(  per  aore^  or  £1,000  per  anniim 
for  an  estate  of  SOD  aores. 
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4  feet  in  width  and  10  or  12  in  length  with  trenches  between^  CH.  XXYIII. 
down  which  the  water  may  be  led^  so  that  there  may  be  goffeb 
no  difficulty  in  watering  the  plants.  If  cattle  manure  is  easily  Cultivation. 
procurable^  it  would  be  well  to  scatter  a  quantity  broadcast  over 
the  beds  and  then  dig  it  well  in.  The  seed  should  be  pushed  in 
with  the  finger  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
carefully  coyered  over^  and  when  the  seedlings  spring  up  (which 
will  vary  rery  much  in  time  according  to  locality,)  and  are  about 
2  inches  above  ground,  they  should  be  transplanted  out  at 
distances  of  about  6  or  even  9  inches  apart,  so  as  to  allow  of 
their  growing  into  healthy,  sturdy  plants.  The  nursery  should 
be  kept  carefully  watered  and  weeded,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  coolies  should  be  told  off  specially  to  this  duty.  Some  people 
erect  a  pandal  or  grass  covering  over  their  nurseries,  but  I 
think  this  is  unnecessary  if  there  is  plenty  of  water.  My  own 
experience  of  planting  seed  is  very  unsatisfactory.  A  quan- 
tity obtained  by  me  from  one  of  the  finest  plantations  on  the 
Coonoor  side  was  carefully  planted  in  December  1874— a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  plants  threaten  to  turn  out  chicks — 
all  were  severely  affected  with  leaf -disease  (Hemeleia  vaatatrix), 
and  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed  came  to  nothing.  A  friend  in 
South  Waindd,  who  obtained  carefully  selected  seed  from  Ceylon, 
where  they  profess  to  have  comparatively  few  chicks  (so  called 
from  Chickmuglur,  from  which  place  this  miserable  species  has 
unfortanately  been  introduced),  assured  me  that  a  very  larg^ 
percentage  of  this  seed  turned  into  chicks.  Were  I  to  plant 
seed  again,  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  obtain  either 
some  of  the  renowned  Cannon^s  Mysore,  or  else  some  from 
Travancore.  My  advice  to  a  young  planter  would  be,  buy  good 
plants,  if  you  can,  and,  if  this  is  impossible,  plant  seedlings  in 
your  nursery,  taking  care  only  to  obtain  those  growing  under  or 
near  fine  healthy  trees;  and  these  seedlings,  if  well  and  carefully 
planted  and  tended  in  the  nursery,  ought  to  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  in  about  eight  months.  A  good,  though  rather 
expensive,  plan  is  to  plant  the  seedlings  in  small  cane  baskets, 
and  then  they  can  be  planted  out  in  the  pits  just  as  they  stand, 
the  basket  soon  decaying.  This  plan  has  the  additionsJ  advan- 
tage that  plants  in  baskets  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  dry  sunny 
weather  without  dying,  and  so  can  be  planted  out  during  the 
early  showers  in  April  and  May,  whilst  as  supplies  amongst 
old  coffee  they  are  much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  other. 

Before  going  any  further,  the  planter  should  make  up  his —shade, 
mind  whether  he  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  forest  or  leave 
some  trees  standing  for  the  purposes  of  shade.     The  idea  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground  that  shade  of  one  kind  or  another  is  the 
only  real  safeguard  against  attacks  of  leaf-disease,  borer,  and  a 
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CH.  XXVin.  general  decay  and  death  of  the  coffee  plant.  In  some  parts  of 
Comi      Mysore  the  coffee  is  regularly  planted  under  the  shade  of  the 

OTjiTivATfoif.  jungle,  which  is  merely  thinned  out;  and  this  plan  saves,  I  have 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  weeding,  Ac.;  but  then  the 
yield  is  very  small  indeed,  not  more,  as  a  rule,  than  2  owts. 
per  acre,  as  I  am  informed. 

Whilst  shade  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  some  exception- 
ally dry  climates,  I  consider  that  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  if  it 
will  answer  generally  and  prove  the  panacea  that  many  predict ; 
still,  in  the  face  of  the  continued  serious  attacks  of  leaf -disease, 
it  is  perhaps  wise  to  try  every  prescription  in  the  hope  of 
ultimately  overcoming  this  terrible  plague.  If  the  planter 
wishes  to  try  the  effect  of  shade,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  trees 
standing  at  sufficient  distances  apart  to  allow  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  light  and  sunshine  reaching  the  coffee.  The  planting 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wild  fig,  dwarf  plantain  and  other  trees 
for  the  purposes  of  shade,  which  is  now  largely  done  on  many  old 
plantations,  is  a  tedious  and  costly  operation,  which  the  planter 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the  question  of  shade  and  who  is 
just  starting,  would  do  well  to  avoid  by  the  simple  expedient 
suggested  above  of  leaving  certain  trees  standing  while  felling 
the  rest  of  the  jungle  or  forest.  Many  however  contend,  and 
with  some  show  of  justice,  that  if  shade  trees — as  jack  and  the 
various  kinds  of  wild  fig — are  planted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
coffee,  they  will  have  grown  sufficiently  for  purposes  of  shade  by 
the  time  that  shade  is  really  required 

^felUng.  The  best  and  simplest  plan,  if  it  can  be  managed,  is  to  have  the 

felling  done  by  contract  as  is  now  generally  done  in  Waindd, 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  old  terms  of  felling  at  the  rate  of 
10  rupees  per  acre  with  K4rumbas  or  Punniahs  are  now 
past,  and  it  will  cost  fully  15  rupees  if  not  more.  If  the  work  is 
not  done  by  contract  and  paid  for  after  a  rough  and  approximate 
survey  is  made,  the  planter  should  keep  a  close  and  constant 
watch  over  the  coolies  engaged,  as  felling  is  very  hard  and 
tiring  work,  and  a  cooly  has  not  the  very  remotest  idea  of  a  really 
honest  day's  work  unless  well  looked  after  and  not  allowed  to 
shirk. 

— baming.  The  forest  having  been  felled,  the  usual  plan  is  to  allow  the 
whole  to  stand  for  six  or  eight  weeks  until  the  branches  and 
smaller  saplings  are  dry  and  then  to  set  fire,  when  a  grand 
conflagration  usually  follows.  The  bum,  as  it  is  called,  whilat 
clearing  the  way  for  the  pitters  and  producing,  as  is  natural, 
a  quantity  of  ash,  destroys  the  fine  mould  and  soil  which  has 
been  accumulating  for  years,  and  which  is  so  very  valuable  for 
coffee. 
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But  few  planters,  howeyer,  have  the  courage  to  incur  the  trouble  CH.  XXYin. 
and  expense  of  lopping  and  piling  the  brushwood  and  branches      rw^. 
in  heaps  and  leaving  the  mass  to  decay  (or  even   of  burying.  Cultivation. 
as  has  been  done}^  which  is  rendered  necessary  if  the  aid  of  fir© 
is  not  invoked.      On  one  plantation  in  Waindd  this  plan  waa 
followed  and  the  result^  according  to  report^  is  a  yield  of  more 
than  a  ton  an  acre^  and  this  not  once  but  repeatedly ;  but  this 
is  a  longj  tedious,  and  expensive  operation^  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  plan  generally  adopted. 

After  the  bum,  and  having  selected  a  site  for  the  store  and  —road 
pulper-house  near  a  stream  and  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  estate 
as  possible — since  it  is  easier  for  the  coolies  to  cany  the  picked 
coffee  down  than  up  hill, — it  will  be  well  to  trace  a  carter  bandy 
road  from  the  entrance  of  the  plantation  to  the  site  of  the  proposed 
store.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  •to  avoid  making  unneces- 
sary pits  or  having  to  pull  up  plants  subsequently,  it  is  advisable 
to  trace  as  many  narrower  paths  as  may  be  requisite,  to  enable 
the  planter  to  go  all  over  the  plantation,  for  he  may  rely  upon  it 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  overtask  himself  or  the  coolies  by 
rambling  up  and  down  hill  more  than  is  unavoidably  necessary. 

And  next  comes  the  important  task  of  lining,  upon  which  ^lining, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  not  only  the  symmetrical  appearance 
of  the  plantation  but  the  facility  with  which  weeding,  picking, 
manuring,  and  the  various  contract  works  are  checked  and 
examined.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  two  base  lines  running  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west  by  the  aid  of  a  cross  staff  or 
road-tracer  to  ensure  accuracy.  Then  having  provided  a  number 
of  pegs  and  a  piece  of  stout  hempen  rope,  with  the  distances 
marked  off  by  means  of  pieces  of  cloth  twisted  into  the 
strands  as  in  a  log  line,  and  a  pole  to  mark  off  the  width  between 
the  lines,  the  planter  should  station  two  coolies  one  at  each  end  of 
the  line,  and,  commencing  from  the  base  line,  should  proceed  to 
put  down  the  pegs  in   parallel   lines.     The  old  rule  used  to  be  "* 

6  feet  by  6  feet  apart,  but  my  experience  is  that  the  proper  distance 
is  6  feet  by  5  feet,  except  in  cases  where  the  soil  is  unusually 
rich  and  the  growth  uncommonly  luxuriant.  Stumps  and  logs 
will  more  or  less  tend  to  throw  the  lines  out  a  little,  but  if  the 
planter  insists  upon  the  cooly  making  the  pit  exactly  where  the 
peg  is  placed,  the  lines  will  come  out  in  the  end  with  beautiful 
regularity.  The  marks  on  the  hempen  line  will  require  occasionally 
to  be  set  right  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  stretching  of  the 
rope.  This  need  for  correction  is  experienced  even  with  the 
Surveyor's  chain. 

Armed  with  mamoties  (some   planters  supply  planting  bars 
as  well)  and  an  axe  to  every  three  or  four  coolies  to  cut  through 
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CH.  XX7III.  i^ootSi  &c.,  the  ooolies  should  now  be  set  to  pitting.  The  nsnal 
— -        contract  is  25  pits,  2  feet  cube,  per  man,  or  10  rupees  per  thousand^ 

Cultivation.  ^^^  ^^^  planter  should  see  that  the  pits  are  made  full  size,  and 

that  roots  and  stones  are  carefully  taken  out,  as  also  that  the 

pits  are  made  exactly  where  the  pegs  were  placed.  These  pits 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  open  till  shortly  before  the  rains  set 
in,  when  they  should  be  filled  in  with  soil  from  the  jungle  (which 
would  be  a  good,  though  an  ezpensiye,  plan)  or  else  with  the 
surrounding  earth,  stones  being  carefully  rejected  and  the  peg 
replaced  in  the  centre  of  the  pit  for  a  guide  when  planting. 

•— planting.  Some  planters  maintain  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  plant 
during  heavy  rain  or  very  early  in  the  monsoon ;  but  having 
planted  in  all  weathers,  I  think  that  one  cannot  begin  too  soon 
after  the  rain  has  once  fairly  set  in.  At  the  same  time  the  most 
favourable  season  (if  you  are  so  fortunately  situated  from  having 
abundance  of  labour  and  work  being  well  in  hand  as  to  be  enabled 
to  pick  your  days)  is  during  dull  showery  weather.  If  the  plants 
come  from  the  planter's  own  nursery,  a  good  though  expensive 
plan  is  to  take  up  each  plant  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached 
and  plant  it  thus  in  the  pit,  but  with  balls  a  cooly  will  not  plant 
more  than  60  or  70,  and  if  the  plants  are  brought  from  any 
distance  this  is  out  of  the  question.  If  planted  without  balls, 
the  cooly  should  be  provided  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  with 
which  he  makes  a  hole  in  the  loose  earth  of  the  pit,  inserts  the 
plant,  gives  it  a  slight  pull  upwards  to  provide  against  the  tap- 
root being  twisted,  and  then,  with  hand  or  foot,  presses  the  earth 
firmly  down  all  round  the  plant.  A  cooly  shotdd  plant  out  200 
or  250  in  this  way,  and  should  be  carefully  watched  to  see  that 
he  does  not  plant  two  in  a  pit,  or  even  throw  some  away  in  order 
to  get  over  his  task  the  sooner. 

—weeding.  In  about  two  months'  time,  or  perhaps  less,  the  newly-planted 
land  will  require  weeding,  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
planter  makes  two  resolutions :  the  first,  to  keep  constantly 
weeding  so  as  never  to  allow  the  weeds  to  seed  or  get  ahead 
of  him,  and  secondly,  never  to  allow  a  mamoty  to  be  used  in 
weeding.  With  constant  care  and  attention  hand-weeding  can 
easily  get  rid  of  all  the  weeds,  and  these  being  few  and  far 
between,  the  weeding  will  be  cheap  and  expeditious,  as  each  cooly 
will  easily  be  able  to  run  over  three  or  four  long  lines.  In  the  evil 
olden  days,  when  the  rule  was  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  soil 
as  possible  and  high  cultivation  was  unknown,  the  weeds  were 
allowed  to  grow  until  they  threatened  to  smother  the  coffee, 
and  then  gangs  of  coolies  were  sent  with  mamoties,  and  they 
dug  and  scratched  away  till,  what  with  this  constant  scrape  of  the 
mamoty  and  the  wash  caused  by  the  heavy  monsoon  rain,  most 
of  the  old  estates  have  lost  all  their  surface-soil,  and  it  is  almost 
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hopeless  to  expect  to  get  the  estates  thoroughly  clean.     Indeed^  CH.  XXVIII. 
some  go  so  far  as  to  say^  cut  down  the  weeds  once  or  twice  a  year^       corm 
and  for  the  rest  trust  to  manuriug  and  pruning ;  but  it  seems  to  Cultitation. 
me  a  fatal  mistake  to  disregard  weed^  though  at  the  same  time 
I  would  never  allow  a  mamoty  to   be  used  for   the   purpose. 
Digging  up  and  loosening  the  soil  is  a  yery  good  thing  on  very 
gentle  slopes,  but  in  my  opinion,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  less 
the  soil  is  touched  the  better,  as  the  great  majority  of  coffee 
plantations  are  on  very  steep  inclines,  and  the  wash  and  loss  of  soil 
is  very  great. 

A  great  variety  of  weeds  are  to  be  found  on  a  coffee  plantation 
— ^fems,  goat-weed  or  ageratum,  Spanish  needle,  a  thorn  called  the 
wild  brinjal,  the  Sisap&ra  creeper,  the  jungle  sand-paper  or  fig 
(which,  if  allowed,  grows  into  a  tree),  and  a  number  of  varieties 
of  grasses,  the  Hurriali,  the  thatching  gprass,  Dubber-ooloo,  and  a 
creeping  grass  of  whose  name  I  am  ignorant,  which  last  forms 
a  regular  mat  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  pernicious  of  all.  According  to  Dr.  Bidie,  the  most 
hurtful  weed  is  the  goat-weed,  which  is  said  to  take  up  all  the 
ingredients  which  coffee  requires. 

As  almost  all  coffee  plantations  are  situated  on  steep  slopes,  — dnuiuige. 
the  object  of  drainage  is  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  superfluous 
water  as  to  prevent  its  carrying  away  soil  in  its  rush.  1  am  not 
a  behever  in  an  elaborate  system  of  main  and  catch  drains,  which, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  continually  filling  up,  overflowing,  and 
end  in  cutting  dreadful  chasms.  If  stones  are  abundant,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  best  plan,  I  think,  is  to  revet  or  build 
round  the  lower  surface  of  each  tree ;  and  if  this  is  carefully  done, 
the  tree  finally  stands  in  a  kind  of  natural  flower-pot,  and  the 
lower  surface  instead  of  being  sloped  with  the  slope  of  the  hiU 
(thus  exposing  the  roots)  is  flush,  with  the  upper  surface.  Reno- 
vation pits  or  trenches  8  or  4  feet  long  by  1  foot  broad  and  2 
feet  deep  should  be  dug  between  each  alternate  group  of  four 
trees,  and  these  pits  not  only  serve  to  catch  the  soil  which  is 
washed  down,  but  act  as  receptacles  for  weeds.  Some  planters 
make  use  of  them  as  manure  pits.  As  soon  as  these  pits  are 
filled  up  fresh  pits  between  the  alternate  groups  of  four  trees 
should  be  dug,  and  when  the  time  comes  round  for  the  first  pits 
to  be  opened  the  soil  in  them  can  be  heaped  up  round  the  roots 
of  the  trees.  Were  it  not  for  the  constant  and  unceasing  washing 
down  of  the  soil  that  goes  on,  this  heaping  up  of  earth  round  the 
root  of  the  trees  would  very  likely  cause  rot,  canker,  and  disease  ; 
but  as  it  is,  it  only  replaces  what  is  being  coustantly  washed  away. 
A  cooly  can  dig  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  these  renovation  pits.  Some 
planters,  I  believe,  build  terraces,  but  not  having  tried  this  plan 
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CH.  XXViii.  myaelf  or  seen  it  done^  I  oannot  say  if  it  has  answered.  One  planter 
f^^^      ill  Ceylon  proposed  to  take  out  a  patent  for  prevention  of  wash 
OuiTiTATioN.  by  means  of  cylinders,  made   of  wood,  earthenware  or  iron,  bat 
the  project  fell  throngh. 

As  coflTee  is  very  intolerant  of  constant  damp  at  the  roots,  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  deeply  drain  the  swamps,  which,  when 
thus  treated,  grow  magnificent  coffee  and  yield  very  heavy 
crops. 

It  may  seem  presumptaous,  in  the  face  of  so  many  apthorities 
who  are  strongly  in  favour  of  drains,  to  speak  against  them  ;  but 
my  experience  shows  me  that  on  the  steep  slopes  which  charac- 
terize most  of  the  coffee  plantations  water  does  not  stand  but  soon 
runs  off;  and  whilst  it  is  true  that  estates  which  are  exposed  to  the 
full  fury  of  the  south-west  monsoon  do  suffer  from  damp,  I 
can  only  explain  the  seeming  anomaly  by  saying  that  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  excessive  moisture  is  in  the  air,  and  that  the  best 
plan  to  counteract  this  is  to  keep  the  trees  thoroughly  well  weeded 
and  handled, 
—handling  When  the  plants  are  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  old 
and  pnmiug.  (though  this  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  climate,  soil,  and 
situation  of  the  plantation),  the  trees  will  need  topping  to  prevent 
their  growing  any  taller.  Coffee  trees  are  usually  topped  at  3^ 
to  4  feet,  but  in  windy  or  exposed  situations  they  should  be 
topped  at  2  or  2^  feet  in  order  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ag^nst  being  blown  about.  If  aUowed  to  grow  at  its  own 
pleasure — and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  native  gardens — coffee  will 
grow  to  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet  with  a  number  of  stems  and  but 
few  lateral  branches.  This  is  the  plan  followed  in  Arabia,  where 
the  berries  are  not  picked  as  with  us,  but  shaken  off  when  fully 
ripe  on  to  mats  placed  beneath  the  trees  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 
Handlingr— an  operation  performed  by  hand  and  not  with  a  knife — 
consists  in  pulling  off  the  suckers  or  shoots  which  spring  out  from 
the  stem,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  grow  up,  would  grow  into 
stems,  and  also  in  stripping  off  all  the  lateral  branches  (within  a 
radius  of  6  inches  from  the  stem)  sent  out  by  the  primaries,  so  as 
to  allow  of  air  and  light  reaching  the  centre  of  the  tree.  If  cut 
off  with  a  knife  these  suckers  shoot  out  again  with  redoubled 
rapidity.  Pruning,  or  the  use  of  the  knife,  if  systematically 
carried  out  from  the  opening  of  the  plantation,  is  comparatively 
a  simple  operation,  and  consists  in  checking  the  tendency  of  the 
tree  to  run  to  wood  and  leaf  instead  of  fruit,  and  the  severity  or 
leniency  of  pruning  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  upon  climate. 
The  coffee  tree  throws  out  pairs  of  lateral  branches  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  at  distonces  of  about  6  inches  apart,  which 
branches  are  called  primaries  and  should  never  be  cut  off.     These^ 
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in  their  tam^  seudout  alternate  BmSaller  branches  called  secondariee^  CH.  XXYIII. 
and  these,  if  allowed,  throw  oat  tertiaries.  The  tertiaries  and  g^^b 
every  alternate  secondary  shonld  be  cut  off,  and  occasionally  from  Cvltitatioh. 
overbearing  or  weakness  the  ends  of  the  primaries  will  die,  when  — ^ 
they  shoald  be  cat  back  to  the  live  wood.  Some  planters  scarcely 
prune  at  all  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  cut  the  trees  to 
sticks ;  bat  the  best  plan  is  to  prune  steadily  and  regularly 
so  as  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  regular  fair  average 
crop  instead  of  a  bumper  every  now  and  then,  with  intermediate 
years  of  very  small  crops  and  rest  for  the  trees.  In  old  plantations 
where  regular  pruning  has  been  neglected,  drastic  measures  are 
often  necessary,  and  in  one  notable  instance,  the  planter  gradually 
went  through  the  whole  of  his  plantation  stumping  or  cutting 
down  th^rees  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  and  then  manured 
those  stumps,  and  he  has  been  nobly  rewarded,  for  his  planta- 
tion is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  district.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
prune  as  soon  as  crop  is  finished  and  before  the  coolies  leave  for 
their  country,  and  this  plan  hsbs  been  strongly  recommended ;  but 
if  the  planter  has  permanent  labour  always  at  command,  praning» 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  deferred  till  showery  weather,  as  the  trees 
then  bleed  less,  or,  in  other  words,  lose  less  sap  than  in  hot  sunny 
weather.     The  prunings  should  be  carefully  buried. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  there  are  perhaps  more  differences  of  Manuring, 
opinion  than  on  any  other  connected  with  planting.  The  best 
kind  of  manure,  the  best  mode  of  applying  it,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity necessary,  are  still  and  are  likely  to  remain  vexed  questions. 
Up  to  within  the  last  few  years  high  cultivation  was  quite  the 
exception  instead  of  the  rule,  and  the  results  of  this  negligent 
treatment  of  the  soil  are  startlingly  put  forth  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
of  the  Model  Farm  in  Madras,  and  in  Mr.  Schrottky^s  late  work. 
Coffee-planters  might,  perhaps,  have  gone  on  for  some  time  longer 
following  the  old  plan  despite  the  warning  of  bug  and  borer,  but 
that  fearful  pest — ^the  Hemeleia  vastatria — ^has  startled  them  from 
their  lethargy,  and  most  are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  choice 
only  lies  between  high  cultivation  and  ruin. 

This  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  manure,  and  is  said  to  — oatUe. 
contain  almost  if  not  all  the  ingredients  required  by  coffee.  The  "■^"*' 
complaint  made  by  some  plaaters  of  its  bulky  nature  and  conse- 
quent expensiveness  scarcely  needs  an  answer,  but  the  most 
telling  argument  against  it  is  that  grazing  is  limited ;  that  only  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  can  be  maintained  on  the  grass -land 
usually  attached  to  each  plantation ;  and  that  until  some  such 
fodder  as  the  prickly  comfrey  {Symphytum  cufperrimum)  or  the 
Sorghum  ftar,chara(um,  which  are  said  to  flourish  without  manure 
and  yield  large  quantities  of  food,  are  widely  introduced,  stall- 
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CH.  XXVIII.  feeding  to  any  large  extent  is  oat  of  the  question.     It  is  quite 
Corm      possible  that  ere  long^  under  the  pressure  of  reduced  crops  with 

Cultivation,  increased  expenditure,  planters  will  follow  the  advice  offered  them 
"^"^  by  Dr.  Bidie  in  his  able  and  interesting  Report  on  the  Ravages 
of  the  Borer  and  Review  of  the  existing  Systems  of  Coffee  Cultiu«, 
and,  abandoning  the  poorer  portions  of  their  estates,  concentrate 
their  efforts  and  expenditure  on  the  finest  fields  of  coffee.  The 
abandoned  fields  might  then  be  planted  up  with  these  much- 
praised  fodder  plants,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  might  be  largely 
augmented  and  stall-feeding  become  general.  Cattle-manure 
should  be  well  pulverized  and  mixed  with  jungle  soil  and  a  bushel 
applied  to  each  tree,  and  even  though  the  cattle  may  have  been 
fed  upon  nothing  but  grass,  the  effect  upon  coffee  is  little  short 
of  marvellous.  The  usual  plan  is  to  apply  manure  after  the  crop 
season  is  over  and  before  the  coolies  depart  to  their  country,  but 
if  possible  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  put  out  between  the  end 
of  the  monsoon  and  the  picking  season.  In  those  very  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  coffee  grows  on  a  very  gentle  slope  there 
can  be  no  better  mode  of  application  than  to  scatter  the  manure 
broadcast  and  then  dig  it  well  in,  the  mere  forking  or  trenching 
of  the  gpround  where  practicable  being  of  great  assistance  to  the 
trees ;  but  I  believe  that  this  method  is  out  of  question  on  the 
generality  of  coffee  estates.  Whilst  some  bury  the  manure  to  the 
extent  of  two  and  even  three  bushels  in  the  renovation  pits  and 
others  dig  shallow  semi-circular  pits  above  the  trees,  the  plan  I 
think  most  effectual  is  to  remove  the  soil  above  the  tree  with  a 
manuring  fork,  put  in  the  manure,  and  replace  the  soil.  The 
showers  will  soak  through  and  carry  the  virtue  of  the  manure 
to  the  lower  roots.  From  all  that  I  can  read  and  learn,  horti- 
culturists ever  strive  to  make  fruit  trees  as  much  as  possible 
surface-feeders,  even  to  the  extent  of  forcing  them  to  do  this  by 
paving  the  subsoil  with  broken  tiles,  &c. 

— oompotto.  Some  planters,  however,  do  not  own  any  grass-land,  and  are 
thus  practically  debarred  from  using  cattle-manure;  but  it  is 
always  open  to  them  to  utilize  the  weeds,  pulp^  line  refuse, 
ash,  &c.,  which,  with  the  aid  of  lime  or  chunam  to  hasten 
decomposition,  make  a  valuable  manure,  and  the  planter  cannot 
do  better  than  study  the  Prize  Essays  on  Manuring  written  by 
Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  G.  White,  both  of  Ceylon,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Planters'  Association  of  that  island. 

Some  planters  in  Wainad  used  to  obtain  poudrette  prepared 
with  ashes  and  dry  earth  from  Ootacamand.  Planters  near 
Coonoor  purchase  the  right  of  cleaning  out  the  latrines,  and 
use  this  manure  in  a  liquid  state  more  or  less.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  manure  is  more  efficacious  when  used  in  a  liquid 
state- 


—poudrette. 
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Large  quantities  of  a  kind  of  sprat  are  caught  near  Calicut  and  CH.  XXYIU. 
sent  up  in  neat  parcels  in  yast  quantities  to  Wain&d.    Well  mixed      comi 
with    pulp   and  jungle  soil,    I  have  found   this    manure    very  Cultivation. 
efficacious.     I  apply  about  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  to  each  tree,  and  _fijjh^ 
reckon  that  it  takes  a  ton  of  fish  to  each  acre ;  but  I  think  the  effect  manure, 
is  not  very  lasting  and  that  the  manure  should  be  applied  yearly. 
Fish  has  long  been  used  as  manure  for  tea  in  Japan. 

Considering  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  slaughtered  monthly  in  —bones. 
Australia  and  South  America,  and  the  large  demand  there  would 
be  for  bone-manure  if  it  were  only  well  crushed  and  sold  tolerably 
cheap,  I  Am  surprised  that  bone-crushing  mills  have  not  been 
started  in  those  places  and  a  large  trade  in  bone-manure  inaugu- 
rated. It  is  true  that  both  crushed  and  steamed  bones  can 
be  procured  in  India,  but  the  price  is  very  high,  considering 
that,  unless  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  this  manure  whilst 
lasting  is  slow  in  taking  effect.  Many  planters  hesitate  to  try  so 
expensive  a  manure.  I  am  informed  that  bone  dust  mixed  with 
castor  poonac  makes  a  very  fine  manure,  and  I  have  found  very 
good  results  from  bone  dust  mixed  with  jungle  soil. 

This  has  been  imported  from  Bombay  by  one  of  the  firms  at  —blood  and 
Calicut,  but  I  am  informed  by  a  planter  who  tried  it  that  it  showed  JJ^**J2J^ 
no  results. 

This  is  very  expensive  and  very  generally  adulterated,  and  is  — gnano. 
usually  considered  too  stimulating  and  evanescent  in  its  effects. 

Whether  owing  to  adulteration  or  deterioration,  this  manure  •— raperphos- 
has  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  ^*****  ^^  ^™*' 

This  mode  of  cultivation  is  but  rarely  employed,  and  my  Irrigation, 
experience  is  that,  except  with  a  very  large  supply  of  water,  and 
this  favourably  placed,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  good.  Unfor- 
tunately just  when  irrigation  is  most  required  the  streams  are 
at  their  lowest,  but  perhaps  something  may  be  done  towards 
saving  and  preserving  the  blossom  in  the  absence  of  showers  by 
the  watering-engine  of  Messrs.  Rhodes  and  Co.,  which  has  been 
used  I  learn  with  good  effect  by  the  agent  of  the  Moy&r  Coffee 
Company. 

These  should  be  made  as  pucka  and  permanent  as  possible,  as  Buildings, 
the  constant  renewal  of  temporary  erections  is  not  only  twice  or 
three  times  as  expensive  in  the  end,  but  takes  up  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  which  might  be  much  more  beneficially  employed  in 
cultivation. 

Although,  until  the  plantation  is  well  under  way — felled,  pitted  — bnngalow. 
and  planted — the  planter  may  have  to  put  up  with  a  wattle-and-dab  ^ 

hut,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  erect  a  comfortable  bungalow  as  ^ 

soon  as  the  labour  can  be  spared,  for,  in  order  to  keep  his  health,  he 
must  be  comfortably  housed.     Some  prefer  wooden  houses  raised 
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CH.  xmn.  from  the  gronnd  on  stone  pillars^  which  may  be  obtained  complete 
QonvE    '  ^^^  Messrs.  Massey  and  Go.  of  Calicut^  or  a  substantial  and 

Cultivation,  tolerably  cheap  bnngalow  may  be  made  of  mud  and  stone  walls 
faced  with  chunam  and  roofed  with  shingles^  which,  if  made  on  the 
estate^  cost  Rupees  3-8-0  per  thousand.  Unfortunately  these  are  apt 
to  rot  and  be  eaten  by  white-ants,  and  teak  shingles  are  expensiye^ 
costing  between  15  and  1 8  rupees  per  thousand.  A  very  good  kind 
of  tile  is  manufactured  at  Calicut  and  Tellicherry,  and  if  this 
were  only  glazed,  it  would  make  a  perfect  roof ;  as  it  is,  those  who 
have  tried  these  tiles  complain  that  they  leak  after  the  second  or 
third  monsoon.  Most  of  the  planters  have  been  their  own  architects, 
and  their  bungalows,  whilst  as  a  rule  not  exactly  ornamental,  are 
useful  and  comfortable;  but  the  great  desideratum  is  a  thoroughly 
water-proof  roof :  the  best  roof,  though  a  very  expensive  one,  is 
undoubtedly  continuous  iron  covered  by  tiles.  The  site  selected 
for  the  bungalow  should  be  some  hill  above  the  coffee. 

-^ooly  lines  Cooly  lines  should  be  built  substantially  of  stone  and  mud  or 
brick  with  shingle  or  tile  roof,  and  provided  with  doors  to  each 
room  or  compartment.  Planters  usually  reckon  that  a  line  60  feet 
long  by  12  or  15  feet  broad  and  divided  into  5  rooms  will 
accommodate  40  or  50  coolies ;  but,  as  amongst  the  Kanarese  there 
are  a  number  of  different  castes,  some  of  whom  will  not  live  in  the 
same  line  with  others,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  build  two  lines — 
one  for  the  high  and  the  other  for  the  low  caste  coolies.  The 
planter  must  always  remember  that  without  labour  it  is  impossible 
to  grow  coffee,  and  that,  whilst  insisting  apon  obtaining  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage  (as  things  go  in  India),  he  should  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  his  coolies  comfortable  and 
healthy:  pay  them  regularly  and  in  person,  and  not  through 
maistries ;  and  then,  unless  the  plantation  is  in  an  unhealthy  district^ 
he  may  rely  upon  it  that  his  coolies  will  return  to  him  year  by 
year,  as  they  are  great  creatures  of  habit,  and  as  a  rule  unenter- 
prizing  and  hard  to  turn  out  of  the  regular  groove.  The  coolies 
are  filthy  in  the  extreme  as  regards  their  habits,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  fever  and  dysentery  do  not  prove  more 
often  fatal.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  planter  should  do  his  best 
to  induce  the  coolies  to  make  use  of  the  renovation  pits,  and  it 
may  even  in  course  of  time  become  necessary  for  planters  to  erect 
regular  latrines  ;  but  this  entails  keeping  a  number  of  scavengers 
or  toties,  as  the  lowest  Pariah  coolies  would  resolutely  refuse  to 
clean  out  these  latrines.  Chunam  also  might  be  frequently 
sprinkled  about  the  lines. 
— pniper-  The  pulper-house  should  be  erected  rather  above  the  store, 

honiie  and       n^jiess  the  two  are  combined  in  one,  the  lower  portion  forming  the 
pulper-house  and  the  upper  the    store ;  but  this    combination 
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building  would  scarcely  answer  except  in  the  case  of  a  small  estate  CH.  XXYIII. 
of  60  or  70  acres^  or  where  there  is  always  an  abundant  supply  coffbjs 
of  bandies  or  bullocks  to  convey  away  the  coffee  as  soon  as  it  Cultivation, 
is  ready.  Some  build  their  pulper-houses  and  stores  entirely 
of  wood,  with  wooden  yats  or  cisterns,  whilst  others  employ  brick 
and  chunam  or  Portland  cement ;  but  both  are  open  to  objection ; 
the  wooden  cisterns  shrink,  rot,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  white- 
ants  so  as  to  need  renewing  every  second  or  third  year,  and 
the  cement  or  chunam  ones,  though  painted  with  tar,  soon  wash 
and  wear  away.  A  good  and  really  permanent  material  both  for 
pulper  cisterns  and  barbacues  has  still  to  be  found,  but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  material  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
liquid  flint  with  which  the  floor  of  the  Bombay  Custom-house 
is  paved ;  unless  I  have  been  misinformed,  no  planter  has  yet 
tried  this.  The  following  seems  to  me  about  the  best  kind  of 
store  to  build  if  the  combination  pulper-house  and  store  is  not 
approved  of.  Stone  and  mud  walls  with  large  barred  windows, 
to  be  closed  if  necessary  with  shutters ;  stone  pillars  about  3 
feet  high  on  which  stout  beams  are  placed,  and  on  these  rafters, 
over  which  are  stretched  rolls  of  double  coir  matting.  This  will 
ensure  a  thorough  current  of  air,  which  will  prevent  the  parch- 
ment cofiee  from  getting  heated  and  musty.  In  Ceylon,  where 
they  have  rain  almost  throughout  the  crop  season.  Clerihew's 
apparatus  for  driving  a  heated  current  of  air  through  the  coffee 
by  means  of  a  fan  is  generally  used,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  this 
has  not  been  introduced  into  India,  and  unless  the  season  here  is 
unusually  wet,  as  was  the  case  in  1862,  this  is  scarcely  required. 

For  my  part  I  prefer  to  use  both,  as  I  think  that  coffee  dries  — barbaoaea 
sooner  on  the  old  drying  tables  covered  with  coir  matting,  so  I  »nd  drying 
leave  my  coffee  on  the  drying  tables  to  drain  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  leave  it  to  dry  on  the  barbacues  two  or  three  days 
longer.  The  latter  are  usually  made  of  brick  covered  with 
chunam  and  painted  with  a  composition  of  tar  and  resin,  but  if 
ever  so  carefully  made  they  soon  crack  and  require  to  be  re-done, 
and  are  expensive  and  not  so  lasting  as  they  should  be,  consider- 
ing their  cost.  My  drying  tables  are  made  of  sawn  timber,  which 
I  take  to  pieces  regularly  every  year  after  crop  is  over  and  store 
away  in  my  store  or  pulper-house.  Were  the  cement  made  by 
General  Morgan  not  so  expensive,  this  would,  I  think,  be  the  best 
material  for  barbacues* 

Cattle  sheds  should  be  dispersed  about  the  plantation  so  as  to  — oattie- 
save  carriage  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  be  erected  on  sites  b^^^- 
suited  either  for  carriage  by  bandies  or  despatch  of  the  manure 
by  wire  ropes,  which  latter  are  coming  into  general  favour.    A 
good  rough  but  strong  and    lasting  cattle-shed  may  be  made 
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CH.  XXVIII.  of  thick  stone  and  mad-walls  where  stone  is  plentiful^  otherwise 
of  brick  with  a  shingle  or  tile  roof^  and  care  should  be  taken  also 
to  thatch  or  cover  the  manure  shed  so  as  to  prevent  deterioration 
of  the  manure  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

If  sufficient  water-power  is  available,  the  planter  will  find  it 
a  great  saving  of  labour  and  even  of  expense  in  the  end  to  pat  up 
a  water-wheel,  and  in  these  days  of  great  pressure  on  the  labour- 
market  and  the  very  general  complaint  of  an  insufficient  supply 
of  coolies  except  in  a  few  favoured  districts,  any  saving  of  labour 
by  means  of  machinery  is  a  most  decided  gain, 
—-■poating.  For  sending  down  cherry  coffee  from  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
plantation  to  the  pulper-house^  spouting,  though  frequently  used  in 
Ceylon,  is  not  much  used  in  India  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  wire 
ropes  for  shooting  down  the  cattle  manure  and  jungle  soil  are 
coming  into  very  general  use*  Chaff  and  litter-cutting  machines^ 
especially  those  made  by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  are  often  used, 
and  since  manure  is  doubly  efficacious  if  applied  in  a  well-pulverized 
state,  they  are  valuable  if  only  to  cut  the  daily  supply  of  litter  or 
bedding ;  but  when  stall-feeding  becomes  general,  they  w^l  be  still 
more  valuable  as  cattle  eat  greedily  well-cut-up  fodder  which  they 
would  otherwise  refuse.  When  there  is  a  water-wheel  the  chaff 
cutter  can  easily  be  attached  to  it  and  worked  by  it  instead  of 
by  manual  labour. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pulper  in  general  use — ^Qordon^s  breast 
and  Walker's  single  and  double  disc,  and  in  olden  times  the  old 
Tellicherry  chop-palper,  but  this  last  has  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion  and  is  now  rarely  seen.  For  my  part  I  much  prefer  the 
Walker's  double  discs,  which  cost  about  Rupees  400  or  Rupees  450^ 
and  of  late  years  have  been  made  entirely  of  metal. 

Finally  each  estate  should  be  provided  with  a  pluviometer  to 
register  the  rainfall. 

Crop  season  commences  and  ends  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year  in  various  districts,  and  even  in  the  same  district  it  varies 
very  considerably  owing  to  unusually  wet  or  dry  seasons.  When 
crops  are  good,  coolies^  if  they  please,  can  earn  very  good  wages, 
as  the  rate  for  picking  never  falls  below  2  annas  a  bushel  of 
cherry  coffee,  and  active  coolies  can  easily  pick  three  and  even 
four  bushels  a  day,  though  many  are  so  lazy  as  to  be  satisfied 
with  earning  the  average  4  annas.  Some  planters  merely 
supply  their  coolies  with  baskets,  which  often  leads  to  a  loss  of 
coffee  by  spilling,  and  the  passing  of  stones  and  other  extraneous 
matter  into  the  pulper.  Towards  evening  the  coolies  come  to 
the  pulper-house  carrying  the  coffee  pinked  during  the  day,  and 
on  some  estates  they  have  two  deliveries  daily ;  the  writer 
or  superintendent,  standing  by  the  bushel  measure  (which  is 
frequently  a  standing  one  with  a  door  to  open  in  front  to  let  out 


— ^pulper. 
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the  coffee),  notes  the  quantity  picked  by  each,  and  either  gives  CH.  XXVIII. 
tickets^  or  credits  each  cooly  in  the  check  roll  with  the  quantity  coffee 
brought  in.  Some  planters  allow  the  cherry  to  stand  till  the  Cultivatiok, 
next  morning,  but  this  plan  is  very  apt  to  heat  the  coffee  and 
make  it  ^^  foxy/'  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  to  cause  red  spots  to 
appear  in  the  beans,  and  I  always  have  my  cherry  coffee  pulped 
the  same  night.  Strictly  speaking,  coffee  should  not  be  picked 
nntil  it  is  fully  ripe^  that  is  to  say,  until  each  berry  is  of  a 
rich  purple  verging  on  black,  but  in  practice  this  is  impossible 
even  with  the  largest  gangs,  and  sometimes  when  the  coffee 
ripens  simultaneously  all  over  the  pkkntation,  a  larger  or  smaller 
percentage  drops  before  it  can  be  picked,  especially  if  there  are 
showers  or  strong  winds  at  the  time.  At  the  same  time  coolies 
are  fearfully  careless,  and  it  is  necessary  to  watch  carefully  that 
they  do  not  strip  the  branches  and  bring  in  ripe  and  green 
berries  and  even  leaves. 

After  it  is  pulped,  the  coffee  will  require  to  stand  from  18 
to  24  honrs,  according  to  the  altitude  of  the  plantation,  to 
ferment,  as  until  this  process  has  been  undergone  it  is  found 
impossible  to  wash  the  coffee  (now  become  parchment)  clean, 
that  is^  to  get  rid  of  the  mucilage  which  envelopes  it  when  pulped. 
When  thoroughly  washed  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  on  barbacues  or 
drying  tables  until  sufficiently  dry,  which  operation  takes  from 
four  to  six  days,  and  it  is  then  transferred  to  the  store  to  await 
the  arrival  of  bandies  or  bullocks  to  convey  it  to  the  cleaning 
or  shipping  agents,  as  no  planter  cleans  and  packs  his  own  coffee. 
As  soon  as  the  parchment  coffee  reaches  the  cleaning  agent, 
it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  another  day  or  two,  and  it  is  then 
peeled  by  machinery,  which  operation  gets  rid  of  the  parchment 
and  silver  skins. 

The  old  plan  was  to  have  the  coffee  pounded  in  large  wooden 
mortars  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  parchment  and  silver  skins,  but 
of  late  years  a  double  iron  roller  with  fluted  bottom,  revolving 
very  rapidly  in  an  iron  receptacle  and  driven  by  steam  has  been 
very  generally  introduced.  This  peeling  machine  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  chunam  grinding  and  mixing  mill  so  common 
in  India,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood  and  driven  by  steam 
instead  of  horses  or  bullocks.  After  being  peeled  the  coffee  is 
poured  into  a  winnowing  machine,  also  driven  by  steam,  which 
drives  off  the  parchment  skin  (now  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
and  used  as  fuel  for  the  engine  boilers)  and  delivers  the  clean 
coffee  into  bags.  This  coffee  is  then  sized  by  means  of  a 
machine  made  of  metal  perforated  with  holes  increasing  in  size 
as  it  reaches  the  end,  and  from  these  different  holes  the  various 
sizes  drop  into  boxes  or  bins.  After  being  sized  by  machinery, 
the  coffee  is    handed    over  to   the  garbling   women   who,  with 
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CH.  XXVIII.  morrums   or    native  winnowers,    separate  all  the  pea-beny    or 
CopFBs      round  single  beaus  and  the  black  and  broken  berrien,  and  each 
Cultivation,  woman^s  work  is  then  carefully  examined  by  an  inspector. 

The  coffee  is  finally  packed  in  casks,  cases,  or  bags,  and  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  planter  or  plantation,  and  alphabetical 
letters  A,  B,  C,  PB  and  T  to  distinguish  the  different  classes, 
Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  Pea-berry,  and  Triage.  Indian  coffee  is,  as  a  rule, 
shipped  to  England  generally  by  canal  steamers,  but  a  small 
quantity  is  yearly  sent  direct  to  France.  There  are  now  two 
coffee -cleaning  establishments  at  Coimbatore,  to  which  most  of 
the  coffee  from  Coonoor  and  K6tagiri  is  sent  for  preparation, 
and  these  crops  thus  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  cleaned 
and  packed  in  a  dry  climate,  and  do  not  imbibe  any  moisture,  as 
the  coffee  prepared  on  the  coast  is  almost  certain  to  do.  For  a 
long  time  Messrs.  Stanes  and  Co.  enjoyed  the  monopoly  at 
Coimbatore,  but  lately  Messrs.  Binny  and  Co.  have  also  started 
works  there.  From  Coimbatore  the  coffee  can  be  sent  by  rail 
either  to  Madras  or  Beyp&r  for  shipment,  at  which  latter  place 
Messrs.  Stanes  and  Co.  have  another  coffee  curing  establishment. 
The  coffee  from  the  Segdr  side  is  sent  to  the  Bangalore  Works 
of  Messrs.  Binny  and  Co.  for  preparation,  whilst  the  crops  firom 
the  Ouchterlony  Valley  are  sent  either  to  the  works  at  MamaU 
on  the  Nellambdr  river,  some  little  distance  from  Beypfir,  or 
to  one  of  the  numerous  coffee-cleaning  houses  in  Calicut,  viz., 
Messrs.  Parry  and  Co.,  Pierce,  Leslie  and  Co.,  Hinde  and  Co., 
Andrew  and  Co.,  or  to  Stanes  and  Co.  at  Beypur. 
Knemies  of  The  coffee  plant  is  a  very  hardy  one,  as  spite  of  years  of 
pUnT**^  neglect  and  careless  cultivation  followed  by  repeated  attacks 
from  one  foe  after  another,  it  still  survives  and  yields,  though  in 
diminished  quantities.  Birds,  monkeys,  jackals,  and  squirrels, 
all  have  a  decided  liking  for  the  berries  when  ripe,  as  the  pulpy 
covering  is  sweet ;  but  these  can  scarcely  be  called  enemies  of  the 
tree,  for,  though  they  deprive  the  coffee  planter  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  share  of  his  crop,  they  do  no  absolute  harm  to  the  tree  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  and  the  birds  are,  in  reality,  friends,  as  they 
destroy  millions  of  caterpillars  and  tioxious  insects, 
—bug  (LeM-  This^  the  first  pest  that  attacked  the  coffee  tree,  appeared  in 
nium  eaffe<B).  (j^yi^n  in  1845  according  to  Dr.  Bidie,  and  caused  a  great 
deal  of  alarm  in  1847.  The  bug  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  in  the  most  uncertain  and  perplexing 
manner,  being  especially  well  developed  during  the  monsoon  and 
giving  the  trees  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  soot.  On 
one  estate  in  Wain&d  a  large  portion  of  the  plantation  was  infested 
with  bug,  looked  as  black  as  ink,  and  gave  no  crop  at  all  for 
about  five  years ;  but  this  pest  has  apparently  worn  itself  out  and 
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disappeared^  except  on  a  few  spots  here  and  there,  at  any  rate  CH.  XXVIII. 
temporarily.     The  only  remedial  measures  found   effectual  are      cottsb 
constant  weeding^  pruning  and  handling;   in  fact,  allowing  the  Cultivation. 
Bun  and  air  to  have  free  access  to  the  trees.     Dr.   Bidie   thus 
describes  the  bug  in  his  Report  on  the  Bavages  of  the  Borer  :— 

"As  the  male  and  female,  when  mature,  are  very  different  in 
appearance,  they  will  require  to  be  described  separately. 

"  Mcde. — Head  sub-globular  ;  eyes  black  ;  antennea  eleven- jointed, 
and  with  tufbs  of  hair  at  the  tips ;  thorax  somewhat  heart-shaped ; 
wings  two,  horizontal,  delicate,  membranous  and  two-nerved ;  abdomen 
with  two  lateral  and  one  long  central  appendage.  Of  pinkish 
brown  color,  but  not  often  seen  on  the  bushes. 

"  Female, — ^Apterous,  capable  of  walking  about  xmtil  nearly  full- 
grown,  when,  being  impregnated,  she  becomes  fixed  to  a  young  shoot 
or  the  margin  of  the  under-surface  of  a  leaf.  She  is  then  a  conical- 
like  scale  of  a  brown  color,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  looks  smooth,  but 
under  the  microscope  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a 
tortoise.  This  scale  contains  several  hundred  eggs,  which  are  smooth, 
oblong,  and  of  a  pale  flesh  color,  and  are  hatched  within  it.  When  the 
young  ones  come  out,  there  is  but  little  difference  in  appearance 
between  the  sexes ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  males  betake  themselves 
to  the  underside  of  the  leaves  and  the  females  to  the  young  shoots. 

"  The  male  does  not  derive  any  nourishment  from  the  tree,  but  the 
female  has  a  proboscis  with  which  she  incises  the  bark  and  drinks 
the  sap  of  the  tree.  The  eggs  being  very  minute,  are  easily  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another  by  adhering  to  clothing,  birds,  or 
animals,  and  this  may  account  for  the  apparently  mysterious  way  in 
which  the  pest  often  makes  its  appearance  on  an  estate.  During  the 
first  year  of  invasion  it  does  not  do  much  harm,  but  in  the  second 
year,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  scales,  a  good  deal  of 
the  foliage  is  destroyed  and  a  portion  of  the  crop  turns  black  and 
falls  off.  About  this  time,  too,  a  saccharine  substance  called  the 
honey-dew  is  secreted,  apparently  by  the  bugs,  and  shortly  the  plant 
acquires  a  dark,  warty,  and  sordid  appearance.  A  careful  examination 
win  now  discover  the  presence  of  a  fungus  which  gradually  covers 
the  branches  and  leaves.  In  the  third  year  the  plant  wiU  probably 
be  completely  devoid  of  leaves,  and  of  course  bear  no  crop.  The 
fungus,  which  spreads  over  the  plant  in  a  dense,  black,  felt-like  cover- 
ing, was  termed  the  Triposporium  Qardneri  by  Berkeley  and  Syncla- 
dvum  Nietneri  by  Babeuhorst.  The  bug  seems  to  appear  first  in 
sheltered  damp  hollows  and  ravines,  but  when  once  fairly  established 
spreads  over  every  part  of  an  estate.  It  generally  disappears  in  a 
few  seasons,  but  leaves  the  trees  in  a  weak  and  exhausted  state,  and  is 
very  apt  to  return.  It  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  wet  seasons.  No 
effectual  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  it,  and  Dr.  Gardner 
thought  that  the  ravages  of  the  insect  were  entirely  beyond  human 
control.  Mr.  Neitner  says  hand-rubbing  will  destroy  an  immense 
quantity  of  the   bug,   but  is   afraid   the  permanent  good  effect  is 
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CH.  XXYIII.  trifling.     High  cnltnre,  be  also  remarkB,  has  the  effect  of  throwing^  off 
r^Zl.      the  peat,  and  tar  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  tree  seems  to  be  a    vahi- 

CoLTiTATioM.  ^^^  remedy.     The  bng  has  at  times  been  yerj  prevalent  in   Goorg 

and  Wainad,  bnt  is  not  so  well  known  in  Mysore,  and  does  not  appear 

to  be  common  or  destmctiye  on  shaded  estates.*' 

—the  borer        The  attacks    of  this  insect  created   so  mnch  alarm  that  Dr. 

qmadrlpn)^     Bidie,  u,B.,    v.E.o.s.^  was  in    1867  instmcted  by   GoYemment 
specially  to  report  on  the  ravages  caused  by  the  borer  in  the 
different  districts  of  Wain4d.     This  report^  which  contains  a 
mass  of  valuable  and  interesting  information^  was  published  in 
1869  by  Messrs.  Gantz  Brothers^  and  should  be  carefully  read  by 
every  planter.     Dr.  Bidie    ascribes    the  alarming   increase    of 
the  borer  which  took  place  some  years  ago  to  droughty  want  of 
shade^  bad  culture,  destruction  of  forest  trees  in  which  the  insect 
used  to  live,  and  departure  of  some  of  its  enemies ;  and  whilst 
warning  planters  that  high  cultivation  was  essential^  he  suggested 
that  shade  should  be  tried,  which  recommendation  has  of  late 
been  very  generally  followed.     The  borer  proved  most  destruc- 
tive on  bamboo  lands  and  in  very  dry,  hot  climates,  and  in  such 
situations,  notably  in  Coorg,  many  plantations  died  out  altogether; 
but  of  late  years  not  so   much  has  been  heard  of  the  borer, 
though  there  are  rumours  that  it  is  appearing  again  in  Goorg,  and, 
as  Dr.  Bidie  remarks,  the  insect,  being  indigenous  to  India,  may 
appear  again   at  any  time   owing  to  exceptional  seasons,  and 
consequently  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  by  having  the  plantations 
well  shaded  and  well  cultivated.     The  following  is  Dr.  Bidie's 
description  of  the  borer : — 

**  This  is  a  very  pretty  insect,  being  slender  and  elegant  in  form  and 
beantifully  colored.  The  female  is  distinguished  from  the  male  by 
her  superior  size  and  by  the  ovipositor  being  oflen  partially  protruded. 
8he  is  generally  from  six  to  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
measures  from  eight  to  nine-tenths  across  the  wings.  The  male  is 
considerably  smaller,  head  depressed  and  flattened  in  front,  posterior 
portion  Instrons  black,  anterior  portion  pale  greyish  green  from 
numerous  hairs  of  that  color  ;  labmm  slightly  exserted  and  rounded ; 
mandibles  horny,  robust,  sharp- pointed,  and  incurved;  maxillaiy 
palpi  somewhat  slender  and  clavate,  the  last  joint  long  and 
thick  ;  labial  palpi  clavate,  with  the  last  joint  thick  and  slightly 
truncated  ;  eyes  Innate,  curved  round  the  angles  of  the  head,  large 
and  brilliant ;  antennaa  of  moderate  length,  eleven- jointed,  filiform, 
first  joint  longest,  thickest,  and  curved — third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  joints  slightly  dentate ;  prothorax  round  or  slightly  oval, 
globular,  covered  with  greyish  green  minute  hairs  and  marked  above 
with  a  black  spot  and  on  each  side  with  a  black  dot ;  cly  trsd  sometimes 
scarcely  covering  the  abdomen,  broad  at  their  base  and  very  slightly 
tapering,  convex,  rounded  at  their  extremities,  black,  marked  with 
white  or  yellow    transverse,  diagonal,  and  curved   lines,  the  last   of 
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which  form  tliree  figures   like  the  inverted  letter  Y ;  legs,  the  front  CH.  XXYIII. 
pair  shortest,  the  second  pair  longer,  and  the  last  pair  aboat  as  long 
as  the  body ;  four  posterior  femora  of  a  pink  color,   third  joint  of  the  Cultivation. 
tarsi  bifid  and  the  last  armed  with  a  sharp  and  doable  hook.  

"  Piipa. — The  insect  in  this  stage  of  its  existence  is  generally  found 
in  a  roomy  cell  prepared  by  the  larva  immediately  nnder,  or  only 
separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  wood  from,  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is 
shorter  and  thicker  than  the  larva,  and  exhibits  the  antennae,  limbs, 
elytra,  &c.,  disposed  in  the  manner  nsnal  in  the  family.  Larva  is  at 
first  not  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  slender ; 
when  fnU-grown  it  is  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch  in  length, 
broadest  at  the  head  and  gradually  tapering  towards  the  other 
extremity,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  whitish  color  and  fleshy  ^consistence. 
The  body  consists  generally  of  eleven  segments  and  is  apodous,  but 
three  or  four  of  the  abdominal  rings  are  each  provided  dorsally  with  a 
tubercle  which  aids  the  insect  in  moving  forwards  and  in  fixing  its 
body  while  lengthening  its  tunnel.  The  head  is  hard  and  scaly, 
flattened  above  and  armed  with  very  powerful  mandibles  with  which 
it  reduces  the  wood  to  a  fine  powder.  This  forms  the  food  of  the 
voracious  creature,  and  having  passed  through  its  body,  is  compacted 
behind  it  in  the  tunnel  and  so  agglutinated  by  some  mucilaginous 
fluid  that  it  may  be  removed  like  a  cast  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

*'  Ova. — The  eggs  are  placed  deep  in  the  little  cracks  which  always 
abound  in  the  bark,  and  fixed  by  some  secretion  that  is  voided  at  the 
time  of  deposition.  The  ovipositor  is  a  telescopic  split  tube,  and  when 
not  in  use  is  drawn  up  into  its  sheath,  which  terminates  the  abdomen. 
It  is  capable  of  being  protruded  to  a  considerable  length,  which 
enables  the  female  to  place  the  eggs  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and 
is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  two  little  round  bodies  bearing  a  few 
hairs,  which  are  probably  used  to  clear  out  and  enlarge  the  crevice 
where  the  eggs  are  placed.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  e  number 
which  one  female  will  lay,  but  the  average  is  probably  from  150  to 
200.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  Little  clusters  containing  from  five  to 
eight  each.  They  are  very  small,  about  the  size  of  a  pin  point  and  of  a 
white  color.  Under  a  low  magnifying  power  they  are  found  to  consist 
of  a  pearly  white  membrane  and  are  of  a  pyriform  shape.  They 
gptidually  enlarge  in  length  as  the  embryo  progresses,  until  at  length 
the  little  larva  can  be  seen  through  the  membrane.  They  are  mostly 
deposited  in  sunny  places  and  hot  sunshine  fiskvors,  while  cold  damp 
weather  retards  or  prevents,  their  hatching.  Heavy  showers  destroy 
them,  and  they  are  eaten  by  several  minute  insects.  They  are  not  of!;en 
deposited  and  do  not  hatch  readily  in  shade. 

'*  Oeneral  history  of  the  insect, — When  the  beetle  emerges  from  its 
pupa  covering,  it  finds  itself  in  a  dark  chamber.  At  this  time  it  has 
not  attained  its  full  size ;  the  hard  case  of  the  body  is  not  so  strong  as 
it  afterwards  becomes,  and  the  colors  of  the  elytra  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  dull  and  imperfect.  Accordingly  it  remains  in  the  place  of 
its  birth  from  three  to  ten  days,  until  eYerj  part  of  its  frame  has  attained 
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CH.  XXYin.  its  due  development,   when,   moved  by  irresistible  instinct,  it  sets  to 
p  work,  and  with  its  powerful  jaw  cuts  a  tunnel  through  the  barrier 

CuLTiTATioN.  that  Separates  its  cell  from  the  surface  of  the  tree.     One  might 
'       suppose  that  in  performing  this  operation  the  little  creature  wotild  be 
just  as  likely  to  go  in  the  wrong  as  the  right  direction,  but  this  is 
prevented  by  the  larva  when  about  to   be   transferred  to  the  pupa 
state  always  going  to  rest  with  its  head  towards  the  exterior  of  the 
tree.     Very  ofben  the  larva  carries  on  its  work  of  destruction  in  the 
root  of  the  tree,   and  were  it  to   undergo  its  transformations  below 
ground,   the   beetle  would  never  be  able  to  escape.     With  marvel- 
lous   instinct,   however,    the  boror  always  returns   to  the  stem  to 
prepare  the  cell  for  the  pupa  and  beetle,  except  in  some  rare  instftnoes 
in  which  the  surface  of  a  root  has  become  exposed  to  the  air  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  soil.     The  beetles  may  be  met  with  at  all  seasons, 
but  are  most  plentiful  just  after  the  monsoon  and  throughout  the  drj 
season.     They  live  from  twelve  to  twonty  days,  apparently  feeding  on 
vegetable  matter,  but  are  not  often  seen  at  large,  although  sometimes 
met  with  on  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  coffee  tree.     They  delight  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  are  veiy  active  in  their  movements  and  not  easily 
caught.    At  the  season  when  most  abundant,  they  sometimes  appear 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  windows  of  the  planter's    bungalow, 
and  walking  through  a  field  of  coffee,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  two 
or  three  adhering  to  one's  clothes.     Trees  attacked  by  the  borer  always 
occur  in  patches,  the  mischief  beginning  in  one  and  gradually  extend* 
ing  to  the  others.     The  females  in  general  select  warm  sunny  places 
for  depositing  their  eggs,  avoiding  exposed   and  shady  situations. 
Indeed,  shade  seems  to  be  obnoxious  to  them,  and  when  the  ova  chance 
to  be  deposited  in  trees  protected  by  it,  they  do  not  hatch.     The 
female  beetle  is  much  more  numerous  than   the  male,  and  is  active 
during   her   whole  life  in  depositing    ova.      When  engaged  in  this 
operation  she  moves  about  briskly   on  the  bark  of  the  cofEee  tree, 
looking  for  a  convenient  crack  or  chink  in  the  bark,  and  having  found 
this,  the  ovipositor  is  rapidly  inserted  and  a  few  eggs  deposited  and 
fastened  in  their  place,  where  they  are  so  securely  hidden  that  they 
can  only  be  seen  by  carefully  removing  some  of  iiie  outer  portion  of 
the  bark.     In  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  they  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  grub,  a  very  minute  creature,  begins  to  exercise  its  mandibles, 
and  derives  sustenance  from  the  inner  juicy  layers  of  the  bark.     Its 
presence  there  causes  the  outer  portion  to  rise  in  a  well-defined  ridge, 
as  if  a  wire  had  been  passed  between  it  and  the  wood.     This  is  an 
unfailing  symptom  of  the  enemy  having  taken  possession  of  the  plant, 
and  enables  the  planter  to  detect  an  infested  tree  long  before  any  other 
signs  of  the  scourge  have  become  manifest.    As  the  larva  increases  in. 
size  and  strength,  it  dips  into  the  tender  young  wood,  and  at  length, 
drives  its    tunnel   in  all   directions,  having,    apparently,    rather  a 
predilection  for  the  hardest  and  most  sapless  portions  of  the  stenu 
The  tunnel  pursues  a  very  winding  course,  but  rarely  touches  that  of 
another  individual,  and  never  emerges  on  the  surface  of  the  stem. 
The  empty  pai't  of  the  tunnel,  in  which  the  borer  lives,  is  rather  longer 
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tham  itself,  but  it  pushes  forward,  and  fixes  its  body  by  the  dorsal  OH,  XXVIII. 

abdominal  tubercles  and  the  rings  generally.    The  tunnel  is  lengthened       cowwm 

by  the  action  of  the  powerful  gorge-like  mandibles,  and  the  wood-powder  CvLnrATioit . 

haying  passed  throngh  the    intestine  of  the  gmb  is,  as   already 

mentioned,  excreted  and  firmly  compacted  behind  it.     The  work  of 

destruction  is  carried  on  by  the  larva  for  about  or  a  little  more  than 

nine  months,  when,  working  its  way  towards  the  surface  of  the  stem, 

it  prepares  a  chamber  inmiediately  under  or  but  a  short  distance  from 

the  bark,  in  which  it  goQS  to  rest  and  becomes  transformed  into  the 

pupa.    In  this  state  it  continues  for  from  thirty  to  fifty  days,  the  time 

depending  a  good  deal  on  the  state  of  the  weather.     The  entire 

existence  of  the  insect  from  the  deposition  of  the  oya  to  the  death 

of  the    beetle  does  not  exceed  twelve  months,  and  in  this  it  differs 

from  other  members  of  the  Cerambyddce,  who  are  said  to  pass  from 

two  to  three  years  in  the  larva  state,  although,  it  most  be  confessed, 

that  we  have  but  little  accurate  information  concerning  the  obscurer 

points  of  their  life-history.    As  regards  the  coffee  borer  there  can  bo 

no  doubt  that  the  life  of  an  individual  in  all  its  stages  is  comprised 

within  twelve  mouths,  as  instances  have  repeatedly  come  to  my  notice 

of  the  beetle  existing  in  stems  less  than  eighteen  months  old.     The 

season  at  which  the  beetles  appear  differs  slightly  in  different  districts, 

but  there  is    generally  a  numerous  brood  on   the  wing  after  the 

monsoon  and  again  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  dry  season      The 

eggs  are  also  of  course  deposited  at  these  seasons,  and  the  pupa  are 

to  be  met  with  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  month  of  September  or 

about  the  beginning  of  October.     A  small  percentage  of  the  pupa  are 

abortive  or  decay  from  water  getting  admission  by  old  holes  through 

which  beetles  have  escaped,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  chamber 

in  which  the  beetle  appears  is  so  far  from  the  surface  of  the  stem  that 

it  is  never  able  to  effect  its  escape." 

The  ravages  of  this  animal  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  Coorg  —the  coffee 
and  Ceylon,  but  during  one  year  it  threatened  to  prove  a  very  SSj.^^j^^"^* 
serious  foe  to  the  planters  in  Wainid  also.  Driven,  according  to 
all  accounts,  by  the  absence  of  its  usual  food — either  the  nilloo  or 
the  bamboos, — the  rat  attacked  the  coffee  trees  in  thousands,  and 
gnawed  away  the  primaries,  giving  the  coffee  trees  the  appearance 
of  having  been  wantonly  cut  to  pieces  with  pruning  knives. 

This  disease,  which  is  unquestionably  caused  by  excess  of— leaf-rot. 
moisture,  comes  in  and  departs  with  the  monsoon,  and  has  been 
experienced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  since  coffee  was  planted. 
It  causes  the  leaves  and  a  percentage  of  the  berries  also  to  turn 
black  and  drop  off,  and  prevails  most  when  the  rain  and  mist  are 
heaviest  and  most  continuous.  Planters,  whose  plantations  are 
situated  in  unusually  damp,  misty  climates,  must  be  prepared  to 
suffer  from  this,  pest,  but  it  may  be  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent 
by  keeping  the  plantation  well  weeded  and  pruned. 

We  now  come  to    the   latest    and   most  serious    enemy    of  dTseaae 
the   long-suffering  coffee   plant,    which    made   its    appearance  (^•****^ 
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CH.  XXvm.  abont    six  years  ago  and  threatens    to  prove  as  lasting    and 
ComB      damaging  as  the  oidium  in  the  vine,  for  which  disease,  according 

Cpltitatiok.  to   all   accounts,  there   has  been  found  no  cure,  save    digging 
up  the  vines    and    planting    fresh    ones.     Hemeleia    vastcUrix 
seems  to  have  spread  simultaneously  all  over  the  coffee-growing 
countries  of  the   world,  and  it  attacks  even  the  hardy  Libenan 
variety    which    has    been    lately  introduced    into    India    and 
Ceylon.     Startled  by  the   general  outcry  of  alarm,   the  Home 
Government,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ceylon  authorities,  directed 
the  Collectors  of  the  various  coffee-growing  districts  to  circulate  a 
series  of  questions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites,  Director 
of  the   Royal    Botanic  Gardens  of    Peridinya   and    Hakgalla^ 
amongst  the  planters,  the  replies  to  which  were  to   be  tabulated 
and  sent  to  England  for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  best 
horticultural    authorities.      As  the  outcome  of    the  enquiry,    a 
pamphlet    has    lately    been   largely    distributed   amongst     the 
planters— Mr.  Cooke's  Report  on  Diseased  Leaves.     Mr.  Cooke 
has   come  to   the   conclusions,   1st,   that   the   ravages    of   the 
Hemeleia  vastatrix  are  not  to  be    compared   to   those   of  the 
leaf -rot ;  2nd,  that  the  planters  should  all  simultaneously  sponge 
the  leaves  of  the  affected  trees  with  a  solution  of  Condyle  fluid. 
In  my  opinion  and  that  of  most  planters  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  on  the  subject,  the  leaf-disease  has  done  more  harm 
than  all  the  other  plagues  combined,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  coffee  will  ever  entirely  throw  it  off  or  recover  from  its  effects. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  disease  is  now  at  any  rate  in  the  sap  of  the 
tree,^  aAd  probably  some  application  to  the  roots  of  sulphur, 
carbolic  acid,  petroleum  or  chunam  may  be  found  of  use.     The 
leaf-disease  must  by  this  time  unfortunately  be  well  known  to  all 
coffee  planters,  and  its  appearances  are  as  follows  : — ^The  leaves 
present  first  of  all  a  spotted  appearance,  and  in  due  time  are 
covered  on  the  under  surface  with  a  golden  rust,  and  finally  shrink 
and  drop  off,  leaving  the  tree  quite  bare ;  in  many  instances  the 
fruit  is  also  affected.     A  large  percentage  of  the  berries  grow  till 
they  are  nearly  full  sized  and  then  drop  off,  and    if  examined 
are  found  to  contain  nothing.     Some  even  grow  to  full  size  and 
ripen,  but  when  pulped  are  found  quite  empty.     Som^  planters 
thought  this  was  a  new  disease  and  invented  the  term  ''  shank  ;" 

^  In  a  report  to  the  Planters'  Association,  Ceylon,  in  1879,  Mr.  Daniel  Mami^ 
Assistant  Director,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  recommends,  as  the  most 
efficacions  remedy,  flowers  of  snlphnr  mixed  with  unslaked  coral  lime,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  of  snlphnr  to  8  of  lime ;  the  mixture  to  be  applied  to  the  plant  and  to 
the  soil.  The  disease  is  an  external  parasite — an  organic  fungoid  growth — and  not 
diffused  in  the  juices  of  the  coffee  plant.  In  districts  (Ceylon)  affected  by  the 
south-west  monsoon,  it  is  generally  present  during  December  and  the  early 
months  of  the  year  as  an  external  parasite  in  the  form  of  long  filamentooa 
threads,  which  cover  eyery  part  of  the  bark  and  leayes. — Ed. 
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e  bat  in  my  opinion  these  empty  berries  are  one  effect  of  tbe  leaf-  OH.  XXYIIL 

(  disease^  and  as  &r  as  I  am  aware^  were  unknown  till  this  disease      (^1111 

appeared.     The  leaf-disease   is   most   capricious   in  its  attack,  Cultitatiox. 

appearing  and  disappearing  without  any  apparent  causoj  affecting 
;  both  poor  and  healthy  looking  trees^  on  all  kinds  of  soil  and  at  all 

I  elevations  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ''  chicks''  suffer  most  and  earliest 

\  from  its  attacks,  whilst  it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  allowed  that 

trees  under  shade  are  not  so  badly  crippled  as  those  in  the  open^ 
;  so  that,  perhaps,  as  was  found  with  the  borer,  shade  combined 

,  with  high  cultivation  may  prove  a  remedy  or  at  any  rate  a 

palliative. 
None  of  these  plagues  seems  to  have  affected  the  plantations  on 

the  Nilagiris  as  seriously  as  they  have  done  those  in  the  low 

country  of  WainAd,  Mysore,  Coorg,  Travancore  or  even  in  Ceylon ; 

but  I  imagine  that  no  coffee  planter  can  say  that  his  crops  have 

not  been  more  or  less  reduced  by  leaf-disease.^ 

'  Bepliee  to  qneries  from  NSlagiri  planters  on  the  leaf-disease  will  be  found 
in  G.Os.,  dated  80th  November  1875,  No.  1,715,  Berenae  Department;  8th 
Maroh  1876,  No.  836,  Bevenne  Department;  and  6th  July  1876,  No.  906,  Berenne 
Department. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

TEA. 


iNTRODUCnOV. 


Tba. 


Plsni  introdnoed,  18S6. — Mx.  Mann's  efforts,  1864.-7Dr.  Glegfaom's  leportau — 
Gorermneni  polioj. — ^Mr.  Bse  opens  sn  estate  near  Ootaoanaiid. — Qawetnmemt 
introduoes  tea  msVers  and  forms  a  norserj  at  Doddabetta. — ^Agrienltaral  g^MH- 
tion  and  its  results  as  regards  tea.^Area  onder  tea. — Ejqxwts  and  imports. 

CH.  ZXUL  Thi  history  of  tea  caltiyation  in  this  district  dates  from  the 
year  1835^  when  some  boxes  of  plants  were  sent  from  Calcatta 
to  the  Nilagiris^  and  at  the  same  time  to  Coorg,  Mysore^  and  the 

^fj^^^.  Agri-Horticultaral  Society  in  Madras.  The  plants  received  on 
the  Nilagiris  were  planted  chiefly  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at 
Slaity,  and  there  cared  for  by  Colonel  Crewe  and  M.  Perrottet^ 
the  French  Botanist,  lliey  had  been  raised  from  seed  brought 
direct  from  China  by  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Secretary  of  a  Committee 
specially  appointed  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck  (then  Goyemor- 
General)  to  consider  means  for  the  introduction  of  the  tea 
industry  into  India.  The  experiment  appears  on  the  whole  to 
haye  been  a  failure,  at  least  as  regards  the  Madras  Presidency, 
although  a  few  plants  seem  to  have  sarvived  in  each  locality  to 
which  they  had  been  sent.^     Attempts  were  made  at  different 

>  General  Collen,  Resident,  Trayancore,  writes  to  Government  in  October  1859 
with  reference  to  reports  whioh  he  had  received  of  the  growth  of  tea  at  Coonoor 
as  follows : — 

"  The  tree  thrives  well  in  the  Travancore  territory,  both  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  altitudes  of  1,800  and  3,200  feet.  I  first  met  with  it  in  the  ooAee 
plantation  of  Mr.  Hozham  in  the  year  1841,  on  the  route  from  Qailon  to  Conrtal- 
lorn,  at  a  farm  called  Caldoorty,  abont  40  miles  inland  and  6  or  700  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  are  some  10  or  15  trees  from  20  to  25  and  SO  feet  high ;  thej 
were,  I  believe,  introdnoed  dnring  the  government  of  Mr.  Lnshington,  who  I 
believe  also  introduced  those  formerly  at  Kaitee  on  the  Neilgerries.  I  procured 
plants  from  Mr.  Hnxham  and  put  them  down  in  an  experimental  spice  garden 
which  I  had  established  some  twelve  years  ago  at  1,800  feet  on  a  hiU  in  the  south 
of  Travancore  near  Oodagherry.  They  are  now  trees  of  20  to  80  feet  high,  growing 
▼igozonsly }  and  I  have  about  400  plants  procured  from  their  seed  growing  on 
another  hill  near  the  Tinnevelly  frontier,  at  an  elevation  of  8,200  feet  There  can 
be  no  doubt  therefore  of  the  facility  of  its  introduction,  although  from  the 
moderate  altitudes  and  great  atmospheric  moisture  of  the  localities  hitherto 
selected,  they  may  possibly  be  considered  to  g^row  more  luxuriantly  than  is  desir- 
able ;  but  which,  if  a  defect  at  all,  can  probably  be  easily  remedied  by  selecting 
ground  more  to  the  eastward,  at  gpreater  altitudes,  and  with  a  less  humid 
climate." 

He  proceeds  to  draw  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  Travancore  and 
Cochin ''  Oardainom  Hills"  as  especially  suited  for  tA*  «*n1ture. 
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times  to  manufacture  tea  from  those  on  the  Nilagiris^  but  without  CH.  XXIX. 
success.     It  was  not  until  some  years  later  that  Mr.  Mann  of       y,^ 

Coonoor  succeeded  in  producing  fair  drinkable  tea  from  the      

Nilagiri  plants. 

Thus  encouraged^  Mr.  Mann  brought  with  him  from  China  in  Mr.  Mann's 
February  1854  a  good  supply  of  seed  of  the  best  descriptions^  efforu. 
collected  by  Mr.  Fortune  ^  from  the  finest  plantations  in  the 
country^  and  applied  at  once  to  Government  for  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coonoor  to  form  a  nursery.  After  many  delays, 
during  which  a  large  number  of  the  seedlings  died  (the  remainder 
was  only  saved  by  being  sent  to  the  Wain^),  Mr.  Mann 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  piece  of  land  near  Coonoor,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Coonoor  Tea  Estate. 

The  seedlings  were  planted  in  grass  land  to  save  time,  the 
forest  land  not  being  ready.  As  early  as  1856  the  tea  produced 
from  these  plants  was  favourably  reported  on  by  the  London 
brokers.  Mr.  Mann,  however,  appears  to  have  been  disheartened 
by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  forest  land  to  extend  his  estate,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cleghom,  Dr.ctoghoni's 
then  Conservator  of  Forests.  Referring  to  a  second  importation 
he  writes  in  April  1855  :  ''  I  got  another  small  supply  of  seed 
from  China  brought  round  in  the  same  way ''  (i.e.,  in  earth  in 
which  the  seeds  germinated  during  the  voyage)  ''  which  I  put 
down  in  my  nursery  at  Coonoor  immediately  they  arrived,  and 
scarcely  lost  a  single  plant.  About  2,000  of  these  I  planted  out, 
though  still  very  small,  in  the  forest  land  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  remainder,  about  800,  remained  in  the 
nursery  until  November  1856.  I  was  convinced  from  the  way 
these  plants  came  on  that  the  tea  plant  would  grow  well  there, 
and  applied  through  the  Collector  to  the  Government  for  a 
suitable  piece  of  forest  land  for  a  tea  plantation,  which,  if  they 
had  granted  me,  I  would  at  once  have  returned  to  China  and 
brought  over  a  large  quantity  of  seed ;  but  I  could  get  nothing 
but  poor  grass  land,  on  which  nothing  would  grow  without  being 
heavily  manured,  and  to  my  repeated  solicitations  they  at  last 
sanctioned  two  cawnies  of  forest  land,  subject  to  all  kinds  of  ^ 

restrictions,  so  I  gave  the  thing  up  and  went  on  with  the  coffee, 
though  I  still  think,  if  given  fair  play,  the  tea  plaut  would  not 
only  grow  well  on  the  Neilgherries  but  pay  well  too.'' 

Dr.  Cleghom  in  a  visit  made  a  few  months  later  was  struck  by 
the  thriving  condition  of  the  plants  in  Mr.  Mann's  nursery,  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  quantity  of  seed  falling  from  the  trees. 
In  a  letter  dated  August  1869,  he  writes  : — 

>  Anthor  of  "  Wanderingt  in  China."  This  gentleman  wm  sent  by  the  Ooort  of 
Direoton  to  China  to  ooUeot  plants  and  seed  with  the  view  of  introducing  the 
cnltnre  into  the  North- West  Provinces. 
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Tea. 


Poliej  of  the 
Qo  vorimmit* 


Xr.  Bae*B 
efforts. 


GH.  XXIX.  **  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  you  have  acted  on  my  letter  of  25tli 
oltimo,  and  that  your  new  superintendent  is  collecting  the  seed 
carefnlly  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  large  narsery.       •         •  • 

On  a  farther  consideration  of  the  coarse  which  it  seems  desirable  to 
adopt  in  reference  to  your  tea  plantations,  I  am  inclined  to  recom- 
mend to  Qoyernment  that  one  or.  two  Chinese  mana&ctarers  be 
bronght  down  from  the  North- West  Provinces  at  the  pablic  expense 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  actoal  qualities  of  the  teas  produced 
in  these  hills.  •  •  •  No  doubt  some  satisfactory  arrangement 
would  readily  be  come  to  by  which  Qovemment  would  obtain  what 
they  would  consider  an  equivalent  for  their  risk  in  the  experimental 
manufacture* 

"  I  cannot  pledge  Government  to  any  special  course,  but  personally 
I  should  think  that  if  you  would  enable  the  Government  to  form  a 
nursery  from  seed  from  your  plantations,  they  would  be  satisfied, 
bearing  in  mind  the  grc^t  expense  you  have  incurred  in  bringing  your 
plantation  to  its  present  state." 

Dr.  Cleghorn's  representations  to  Government  called  forth 
the  following  characteristic  minute  from  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  : — 

**  I  cannot  understand  why  Dr.  Gleghom  volunteered  the  assistance 
of  Government  in  this  matter.  The  experiment  of  growing  and 
manufacturing  tea  had  been  commenced  as  a  mercardile  utidertakingf 
which  is  the  only  wholesome  and  sound  footing  on  which  such 
enterprises  can  be  conducted.  •  •  •  The  manufacture  of  tea  in 
India  has  been  proved  to  be  a  profitable  business,  and  ample  experi- 
ence has  been  acquired  of  it.  All  that  private  undertakers  have  to 
do,  is  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advanced  state  of  the  art,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  South  India  may  require,  which 
they  will  be  likely  to  do  with  much  greater  zeal  and  activity  if  they 
know  that  the  Government  will  not  do  it  for  them.  I  see  no  necessity, 
therefore,  for  this  industry  in  this  part  of  India  passing  through  the  phase 
of  a  Government  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the 
vigorous  and  expansive  period  of  the  undertaking  would  be  postponed 
by  it  for  years  to  come,  for  when  Government  intrude  into  those 
operations  which  properly  belong  to  private  life,  their  hands  are,  as  was 
truly  described  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  torpid  and  wasteftd.  In  Northern 
India  the  manufacture  of  tea  did  not  begin  to  be  remunerative  until 
it  was  transferred  from  the  Government  to  a  private  company ;  and 
what  have  all  the  expensive  Government  Farms  done  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Indian  cotton  P  The  worst  effect  of  this  policy,  however, 
is  the  morbid  habit  of  dependence  upon  Government,  which  in  some 
communities  has  amounted  to  a  moral  paralysis  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
our  care  to  keep  our  Anglo-Indian  settlements  free  from  this  taint." 

Sir  Charles'  views  were  accepted  by  his  Grovermnent  (September 
1859). 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  Mr.  Mann's 
garden  at  Goonoor,  Mr.  Bae  of  Ootacamand  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  land  for  tea  near  E[alhatti^  constituting  the  estate  now 
known  as  Dimsandle.    He  experienced  similar  difficulties  to  those 
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of  Mr.  Mann  in  securing  suitable  land.   Shortly  after  this  a  garden  CH.  XXIX. 
was  begun  at  K6tagiri,  and  in  1863  the  estate  known  as  Belmont        ^^ 
was  formed  on  the  Bishopsdown  property  in  Ootacamand.  ■ 

In  Sir  William  Denison's  reign  some  direct  encouragement  was  Tea  manipu. 
afforded  to  the  industry  by  introducing^  in  1863^  skilled  manipula-  daoed  anda' 
tors  from  the  North- West  Provinces,   distributing  in   1864   anBrBer^ 
supply  of  tea  seed  procured  from  the  same  source  gratuitously,  D,J[^betta. 
and  by  forming  (1864)  a  small  tea  nursery  for  raising  good  and 
fresh  seed  at  Doddabetta    within   the  Government  Chinchona 
Plantations.     The  manipulators  remained  eighteen  months ;  their 
services    do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  appreciated.     The 
nursery  at  Doddabetta  has  been  of  little  use  to  Government  or  the 
public,  and  is  now  leased  to  a  private  planter. 

The  energy  however  of  the  Nilagiri  planters  has  sufficed  for  the  Agriooltaral 
success  of  the  enterprise  without  the  fostering  aid  of  Government.  J^tsrwiltB 
The  introduction  of  the  new  Waste  Land  Bules  in  1863  was,  at  to  tea. 
however,  the  measure  which  set  this  energy  free.  By  the  end 
of  1869  there  were  probably  some  two  or  three  hundred  acres 
of  tea  cultivation  in  the  district.  At  the  Agricultural  Exhibition 
held  at  Ootacamand  in  October  1869  no  less  than  eighteen 
exhibitors  appeared.  The  exhibits  were  in  some  cases  of  very 
good  quality.  The  teas  were  with  two  exceptions  black.  Report- 
ing on  this  product,  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Breeks,  wrote :  '#1 
attach  great  importance  to  tea,  viewed  as  an  investment  for 
English  capital  on  these  hills.  Several  private  individuals  have 
commenced  its  cultivation  here,  and  it  is  most  important  to 
ascertain  whether  it  can  be  carried  on  profitably.  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
As  far  as  soil  and  climate  go  the  practicability  of  growing  tea 
on  the  Neilgherries  has  been  established.  But  the  tea  plant  will 
grow  almost  anywhere  ;  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether,  under 
proper  conditions  of  locality  and  management,  tea  planting  in 
the  Neilgherries  will  pay.  Labour,  means  of  transit,  quantity 
of  produce  per  acre^  are  all  questions  for  the  planter  on  the  spot. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Xo  two  planters  here  manufacture  alike  ;  and  colour, 
strength,  and  flavour  are  much  affected  by  elevation.^' 

He  suggested  to  Grovemment  the  forwarding  of  the  specimens 
to  England  for  brokers'  opinions.  The  Government  approved 
the  suggestion.  The  brokers'  report  will  be  found  in  G.O., 
16th  September  1870.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were  pronounced 
good  and  some  very  good,  the  values  ranging  from  Is.  4c2.  to  6^. 
per  pound.  The  Government,  in  agreeing  to  the  above  proposal, 
requested  the  Commissioner  to  report  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  develope  the  enterprise.  This  report  will  be  found  in  G.O.,  5th 
October  1871,  Revenue  Department.  The  planting  community 
suggested  the  following  measures  : — 

I.  Free  tenure  of  land  for  a  certain  period. 
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CH.  XZIX. 
Tba. 


Exports  and 
imports. 


II.  The  introduction  bj  Government  of  experts  to  teach 
the  best  method  of  mann&ctaie. 

III.  The  purchase  of  Indian  instead  of  China  tea   by  the 

Commissariat. 

IV.  The  importation  and  raising  by  Goyemment  of  tlie  best 

kinds  of  hybrid  China  and  indigenous  AflHam  seed. 

The  first  concession  was  partially  accorded  by  Goveminent, 
the  second  ref  ased^  as  also  the  third,  the  last  was  approved,  but 
the  approval  was  practically  inoperative. 

In  treating  of  this  enterprise^  Mr.  Breeks  urged  the  import- 
ance of  encouraging  tea-planting  to  the  utmost  with  the  view 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  NTilagiris  and  other  hill 
plateaux,  holding  that  as  the  plant  flourished  in  climates  congenial 
to  the  European  constitution,  it  afforded  ''  the  best  hope  of 
inducing  any  number  of  them  to  people  our  hill  plateaux/'  This 
forecast  seems  likely  to  be  fulfilled  as  regards  the  Nilagiris,  for  in 
the  eight  years  that  have  passed  since  he  wrote  the  area  taken  up 
for  this  cultivation  has  risen  to  4,200  acres,  of  which  2,550  are 
mature  and  1,650  immature  planks,  the  yield  of  which  must 
approximate  400,000  lb.,  in  value  probably  not  less  than  Rupees 
8,50,000.  The  land  taken  up  for  the  cultivation  exceeds  7,000 
acres,  being  double  the  area  so  appropriated  in  1876. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  tea  exported 
from,  and  imported  into,  the  Presidency  from  1869-70  to  1878-79. 
The  figures  indicate  a  rapid  increase  in  the  local  consumption  of 
tea,  as,  although  much  of  the  tea  manufactured  in  the  Presidency 
is  consumed  in  &e  country,  the  imports  do  not  indicate  a  corre- 
sponding decline. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Tea  into  and  from  Madras  Presidency  (ineludiRg 
foreign  and  coasOngf  but  excluding  British  Ports  within  the  Presi' 
denoy). 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Yeom. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-78 
1878-74 
1874-76 
1875-76 
1876-77 
•  1877-78 
.  1878-79 

1 

LB. 

188,176 
140^924 
266,488 
221,042 
149,641 
147,967 
220,686 
41,227 » 
167,648 
176,287 

B8. 

1,84,662 
1,40,924 
2,66,488 
2,20,738 
1,49,681 
1,47,268 
2,14,197 
88,864 
1,40,060 
1,16,780 

LB. 

6,246 

20,842 

87,922 

48,691 

80,907 

98,694 

122,981 

163,007 

188,620 

210,146 

B8. 

9,288 

20,611 

60,001 

62,614 

89,496 

1,20,761 

1,47,926 

1,72,763 

1,93,294 

2,17,194 

1  Imports  from  Cakmtta  very  smalL 
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The  following  paper  has  been  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  Brace^   CH.  XXIZ. 
one  of  the  earliest  tea  planters  in  the  district.   Mr.  Brace  has  also       Z 

had  considerable  experience  in  tea  cultivation  in  Northern  India.      L 

I  have  omitted  the  introductory  historical  notice  and  remarks 
relating  to  climate  and  soil^  regarding  which  information  is  given 
elsewhere. 


MONOGRAPH  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TEA  ON  THE 

NILAGIRIS. 

(By  E.  J.  0.  Baics,  Esq.,  of  K6tagir%,) 


Suitability  of  climate  and  soils  of  the  district  for  growth  of  tea. — Varieties  of  the 
plant — ^the  China — the  indigenous — ^the  hybrid. — Selection  of  seed. — Selection  of 
land — aspect  and  soil — lay  of  land— <»learin£p — shelter — ^terraoing — lining — 
pitting —planting. — ^Nnrseries — ^propagation  by  oattings — onltiration  and 
praniog — yield. — Manuring — manures  and  their  application. — ^Weeding. — 
Fodder  crops. — Manufacture— difference  between  black  and  green  teas. — 
Manufacture  of  black  tea — ^withering — ^rolling — second  rolling — trolling  by 
machinery— colourings— drying  appliances— drying  off — storing— tasting  teas. — 

,  Manufacture  of  green  tea— sifting — packing. 

For  all  practical  parposes  the  Nilagiris  may^  as  regards  their  Suitability  of 
suitability  for  tea  cultivation,  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions,^  soils^for^. 
each  having  a  different  climate^  which  not  only  necessitates  the 
cultivation  of  a  different  class  of  plant,  but  also  a  different  course  of 
treatment.  A  line  drawn  across  the  map  of  the  Nilagiri  District, 
from  K6dandd  on  the  north  to  M^kdnda  on  the  sonth,  will  as 
nearly  as  possible  effect  the  desired  demarcation.  The  eastern 
half  will  show  the  warm  and  sheltered  side,  which  is  not  only 
protected  from  the  violence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  also 
less  subject  to  the  cold  dry  winds  of  the  winter  season.     The 


^  Since  the  above  lines  were  written  the  laige  tract  of  country  known  as  South- 
Bast  Wainid  has  been  added  to  the  Nilagiri  District.  I  am  of  opinion  that  both 
the  climate  and  soil  are  all  that  could  be  desired  for  successful  cultiyation  of  the 
tea  plant,  and  am  confident  that  with  a  good  selection  of  plant,  and  equally  high 
cultivation,  gardens  here  will  rival  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  their  produce 
the  best  gardens  of  Assam  and  Oaohar.  Pure  indigenous  plants  might  be  grown 
here  with  the  greatest  success.  There  are  several  classes  of  soils  unsuited  to  coffee, 
but  on  which  tea  will  thrive.  The  traveller  passing  through  Wainid  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice,  on  almost  every  estate,  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  exhausted  or 
diseased  coffee,  the  maintenance  of  which  can  hardly  be  compensated  for  by  the 
crop.  Yet  these  same  poor  fields  might  be  made  to  yield  excellent  crops  of  tea. 
In  some  places  the  prevalence  of  bug,  borer,  or  leaf  disease  renders  coffee  cultivation 
a  very  precsrious  investment,  but  as  tea  is  never  materially  aflbcted  by  these  pests 
it  may  be  grown  with  safety.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  tea  plant  is  the  red  spider, 
but  that  hfis  not  hitherto,  to  my  knowledge,  been  met  with  in  Southern  India. 

Better  grown  tea  plants  than  those  now  coming  into  bearing  in  the  Ouchterlony 
Valley  could  not,  I  believe,  be  found  in  Assam  or  Cachar,  and  the  teas  produced 
there  should,  with  careful  manufacture,  hold  their  own  well  in  the  London  maritel. 
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CH.  XXIX.  western  lialf  will  point  out  those  parts  of  tlie  district  where 
plantations  are  not  only  as  a  rule  sitoate  at  higher  elevations,  but 
where  growth  and  yield  are  much  curtailed  by  what  amounts 
virtually  to  a  double  wintering,  viz.,  during  the  high  cold  and 
damp  winds  of  the  south-west  monsoon^  and  the  clear  sharp  diy 
winds  and  nightly  frost  of  the  cold  season.  The  severity  of  the 
climate  checks  the  growth  and  yield  of  the  plants  to  such  an  extent 
that  bushes  five  years  old  will  show  less  vigorous  growth  and 
constitution  than  plants  of  half  that  age  grown  at  the  same  elevatioQ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hills.  The  black  sour  grass  lands  I  look 
upon  as  wholly  unfitted  for  tea  cultivation ;  not  but  what  they 
may  be  made  capable  of  yielding  some  return  after  some  years,  but 
because  the  money  so  spent  would  have  yielded  a  treble  or 
quadruple*  return  if  invested  on  soil  that  had  good  drainage  and 
was  of  a  freer  nature.  The  lands  best  suited  to  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tea  plant  lie  along  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of 
the  hills.  These  have  the  advantage  of  getting  a  fair  share  of 
both  monsoons,  possess  a  warmer  and  more  equable  climate,  and 
the  atmosphere  taken  throughout  the  months  of  the  year  contains 
a  greater  percentage  of  humidity.  In  many  parts  these  lands  are 
very  stony,  but  this  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  drawback^ 
provided  the  stone  present  is  in  detached  boulders,  and  not  in 
the  form  of  sheet  rock  at  a  short  depth  below  the  surface.  Stones 
not  only  facilitate  free  drainage,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  health  of  the  tea  plant,  but  they  retain  moisture  both  beneath 
and  around  them ;  they  absorb  heat  during  the  day  and  g^ve  it  out 
at  night,  thus  rendering  the  temperature  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  more  equable  ;  and  also,  by  their  constant  decay 
Under  atmospheric  infiuences,  they  provide  a  valuable  supply  of 
inorganic  food  for  the  roots  of  plants.  That  stony  lands  are  lees 
easy  to  cultivate  in  the  first  instance  must  be  admitted,  but  their 
fertility  makes  ample  amends  for  this  defect. 

Before  going  further  in  my  remarks  on  the  climate  and  soils  of 
these  hills,  it  will  be  better  to  describe  the  several  varieties  of  plant 
cultivated,  as  the  suitability  of  the  variety  to  the  soil  and  elevation 
of  the  site  selected  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  a 
garden. 

First  we  have  to  deal  with  the  pure  China  plant.  This  is  a 
low-growing  shrub  with  small,  harsh,  dark  green  leaves,  gprowing 
at  first  with  a  single  stem,  but  very  soon  throwing  up  additional 
suckers,  and  the  more  these  are  cut  near  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground  the  more  numerous  do  they  become.  The  leaf  hardens 
and  the  young  wood  ripens  more  rapidly  than  does  that  of  either  of 
the  other  varieties,  and  in  consequence  the  plant  bears  seed  earlier 
and  to  a  very  much  greater  extent.  Amongst  pure  China  plants 
a  yery  great  difference  exists  in  the  size  and  texture  of  the  leaf  of 


TarietiM  of 
the  tea  plant 


— ^lieGluoa. 
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individual  plants,  even  in  cases  in  whicli  the  seed  from  wUch  the  OH.  XXIZ. 
plants  were  raised  has  been  obtained  direct  from  China.     In  its        ^^ 

native  country  it  has  to  endure  gpreat  extremes  both  of  heat  and      

cold,  and  this  natural  hardiness  is  its  sole  merit.  It  is  therefore 
the  variety  in  some  respects  best  calculated  to  succeed  in  the 
highlands  of  the  western  division. 

The  indigenous  plant  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  above.  — tbe 
In  the  first  place  it  is  not  a  shrub,  but  a  forest  tree  of  moderate  *"^*«'"^"**- 
size^  found  in  its  wild  state  in  the  warm,  moist  valleys  of  Assam 
and  Munnipoor.  Unchecked,  it  will  grow  up  with  a  single  stem  to 
a  height  of  25  to  30  feet.  It  has  large  light  green  leaves,  of  a  very 
soft  texture,  broad  in  the  centre,  but  very  acuminate  at  the  apex. 
This  plant,  as  its  natural  habitat  implies,  is  partial  to  tropical 
climates,  and  although  it  can,  when  two  years  old,  with  its  roots 
well  established,  bear  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  with  impunity,  it 
suffers  very  much  both  in  health  and  productiveness  if  subjected 
to  frost  or  cold  winds.  At  the  higher  elevations  of  these  hills  the 
growth  of  this  variety  is  partially  stunted.  Its  cultivation  there- 
fore, by  itself,  in  ^ens  should  not  ordinarily  be  attempted  at 
higher  elevation  than  from  5  to  6,000  feet.  On  the  eastern 
slopes  of  these  hills,  how  low  down  tea  of  this  variety  may  be 
gprown  is  a  point  we  have  yet  to  ascertain,  but  on  the  western 
side,  the  whole  of  the  Wain^,  or  at  any  rate  all  the  lands  suitable 
for  coffee,  are  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  this  and  the  hybrid 
variety.  The  plants  seldom  bear  much  seed  unless  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  generally  useful  variety  of  the  tea  plant  —the 
in  cultivation,  viz.,  the  hybrid  plant.  A  first-class  hybrid  combines  ^7^^* 
a  great  deal  of  the  hardiness  of  the  China  plant  with  the 
vigorous  growth,  size,  softness  of  leaf,  and  great  productiveness 
of  the  indigenous  plant.  It  seldom  bears  sufficient  seed  to 
hinder  its  yield  of  leaf,  and  the  seed  it  does  produce  has  too 
great  a  marketable  value  to  make  it  advisable  to  strip  it  from  the 
trees  before  it  reaches  maturity.  There  are,  as  is  natural,  plants 
of  this  kind  of  every  type  and  quality,  and  although  a  garden 
may  be  planted  with  seed  produced  by  bushes  of  the  highest 
class,  it  may  often  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  among  the  plants  so 
produced  any  half  dozen  exactly  alike.  Let  it,  however,  approach 
the  China  plant  ever  so  closely  in  appearance,  it  will  be  found  to 
yield  more  than  twice  as  much  leaf  as  the  latter,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  closely  it  may  resemble  the  indigenous,  it 
will  be  found  possessed  of  a  more  vigorous  constitution  and  less 
liable  than  either  of  the  other  varieties  to  disease.  It  may  be 
grown  with  advantage  as  high  as  6  or  7,000  feet  in  sheltered 
localities  ;^  and  as  low  down  as  the  indigenous  plant  is  found  to 

*  The  plent  floarlBhee  in  Ootaoamand  ei  eleyaAiooi  tpproMUnif  8,000  feet— Is. 
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CH.  XXIX.  thrive  ;  as  a  rule  it  grows  naturally  with  a  single  stem^  and  in 
TiA.        cases  where  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  more^  these  may  easily 

be  removed  without  fear  of  their  renewal.     Individually  I  do  not 

object  to  two  or  three  sterns^  as  these  plants  seldom  throw  out 
suckers  unless  the  roots  are  injured  close  to  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
Both  the  indigenous  and  hybrid  varieties  need  a  better  soil 
than  that  in  which  China  plants  may  be  gprown^  but  I  never  advise 
tea  planting  on  lands  which  do  not  possess  to  a  considerable 
extent  natural  richness^  and  care  must  be  taken  that  this  standard 
of  fertility  is  at  any  rate  maintained  if  it  cannot  be  improved. 
Selection  The  impressiou   that  the   tea  plant  succeeds  best  in   a    cold 

^  ^    '  climate  is  erroneous.     Tea  plants  do  not  grow  freely  or  mature 

their  seed  so  well  at  a  high  elevation  as  they  do  lower  down^  and 
the  plants  raised  from  seed  so  grown  must  share  to  some  extent 
the  weakness  of  the  parent  plant.  Thus  seed  procured  from  the 
Government  garden  in  Doddabetta  ^  would  be  held  in  small 
esteem  by  an  experienced  planter.  European  agriculturists  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  selection  for  seed  purposes  of  only  the 
heaviest  and  best  developed  grains ;  and  the  same  rule  holds 
good  in  tea  planting  also. 

It  is  but  from  a  few  gardens  in  Assam^  and  one  or  two  only 
on  the  Nilagiris^  and  that  in  very  limited  quantities^  that  really 
first-class  hybrid  seed  can  be  obtained.  In  Assam  the  gardens 
best  known  to  me  as  supplying  a  good  class  of  plant  are  the 
Bishnauth^  Luckimpore,  and  Hool  Maree  Gompany^s  ESstates. 
On  very  many  gardens  the  mixed  nature  of  the  plant  renders  it 
undesirable  that  seed  should  be  purchased  from  them.  It  seldom 
costs  less  than  Rupees  80  to  deliver  a  maund  of  seed  on  these 
hills^  and  its  turning  out  good  or  bad  is  a  mere  lottery. 
I  succeeded  once  in  raising  from  two  maunds  of  Bishnauth  seed 
45,600  plants ;  last  year  from  the  same  quantity  treated  with 
great  care  I  only  obtained  two  seedlings.     This  uncertainty  is  a 

>  In  paragraph  28  of  his  letter,  G.O.,  28th  Aaguat  187^  Mr.  Cookerell,  speaking 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Mclyor,  remarks : — 

"  He  says  that  the  seed  grown  on  it  is  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  planters 
than  seed  grown  at  Burliar  conld  be,  because  seed  from  the  latter  spot  would  be 
planted  out  at  a  greater  elevation,  and  wonld  throw  weakly  seedlings  owing  to  the 
greater  oold,  whereas  seeds  grown  higher  np  do  not  suffer  on  being  planted  at  a 
lower  elevation. 

**  24.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Mclvor's  opinion  on  this  point  mnst  be  oonadered 
decisive." 

My  experience  is  directly  against  Mr.  Oookereirs  theory  regarding  tea  aeed. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  really  well  filled  seeds  of  the  indigenous  and  hybrid  varieties 
grown  at  the  higher  elevations.  The  result  is  generally  a  shell  of  the  usual  aise 
and  a  small  undeveloped  shrivelled  nut  inside.  A  well-developed  seed  grown  at 
any  elevation  will,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  produce  a  strongs 
plant  than  a  half-fonned  one.  A  visit  to  a  well-oared-for  nursery,  situated  about 
5,600  feet  elevation,  filled  with  plants  raised  from  seed  imported  direct  team 
Assam,  will  serve  best  to  upset  the  above  theory. 
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I  very  serious  matter  to  a  man  wHo  is  opening  ont  largely  and  CH.  XXIX. 

dependent  on  Bengal  for  Iiis  supply  of  seed.    An  average  of  from       "i^ 

I  10,000  to  12,000  plants  per  maund  of  imported  seed  must  be      

t  considered  satisfactory. 

From  a  maund  of  seed  off  my  own  hybrid  plants  grown  at  a 
mean  elevation  of  5,400  feet  I  can  as  a  rule  raise  from  25,000  to 
30,000  seedlings,  and  the  plants  so  raised  are  in  no  way  inferior  to 
those  imported  direct  from  Assam.  That  the  produce  of  plants 
grown  on  the  hills  at  a  moderate  elevation  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  imported  has  been  satisfactorily  proved.  Had  the  course 
I  proposed  been  adopted  at  the  time  of  its  suggestion,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  great  stimulus  would  have  been  given  to  tea  planting  on 
these  hills. 

Mr.  Robertson,  the  Superintendent,  Government  Farm,  Saida-  Selection 
pet,  as  also  did  the  late  Mr.  Mclvor,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  ^^^^^^  ami 
subject  of  aspect.  They  maintain  that  the  northern  slopes  of  soil, 
these  hills  are  invariably  better  clothed  with  a  natural  growth 
of  vegetation,  and  consequently  better  supplied  with  springs  of 
water ;  also  that  in  addition  to  these  advantages  the  growth  of 
vegetation  on  slopes  facing  the  north  was  more  rapid,  and  the 
heat  during  the  dry  months  from  the  southerly  declination  of  the 
sun's  course  less  severely  felt.  It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  pass  over  the  opinion  held  by  such  scientific  and  experi- 
enced authorities,  but  I  must  confess  that,  after  having  cultivated 
the  tea  plant  on  all  aspects,  I  have  never  been  able  to  attribute 
the  freer  growth  of  any  one  plot  of  cultivation  to  aspect  alone. 
Soil  and  shelter  from  wind  were  generally  able  to  account  for  it. 
Nor  am  I  of  opinion  that  the  richest  soils,  consequently  those 
best  adapted  to  the  successful  caltivation  of  the  tea  plant,  are 
.  only  to  be  met  with  on  lands  still  covered  with  natural  forest. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  scrub  grass  and  fern  lands,  more 
especially  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  eastern  slopes,  which, 
no  doubt,  previous  to  the  immigration  of  the  Badagas  to  these 
hills,  were  covered  by  natural  forest ;  and  many  of  these  by  the 
secondary  growth  give  positive  evidence  of  the  fact.  Doubtless 
the  Badagas,  on  their  establishing  themselves  on  these  hills, 
were  possessed  of  sufficiently  sound  judgment  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  right  which  lay  in  their  power,  viz.,  to  select  the  most 
favourable  sites  for  the  erection  of  their  villages  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  crops ;  and  a  careful  observer  will  note  that  they  have 
almost  invariably  succeeded  in  doing  so.  One  of  the  safest  tests 
of  the  suitability  of  a  plot  of  land  for  tea  cultivation  is  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  common  bracken  fern  (Pteins  aquilina).  It  clearly 
indicates  sufficient  moisture,  richness  of  soil,  and  good  drainage. 
Such  lands  undoubtedly  require  constant  weeding  for  the  first 
three  years,  but  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  care  taken  with  them. 
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CH.  XXIZ.       With  regard  to  the  lay  of  the  land^  the  less  the  slope  the  better ; 
.p,^        in  fact  fiat  lands^  provided  they  possess  good  drainage   and  aie 

not  sabject  to  frosts^  are  the  most  snitable.      Steep   lands^  if 

~  ^  *  stony^  may  be  terraced,  a  practice  which  should  be  carried  ont 

more  extensively  than  it  now  is  on  these  hills.  The  soil  is  of 
as  great  importance  to  the  planter  as  his  capital.  Whenever 
the  surface  soil  with  its  strong  proportion  of  organic  matter  has 
been  lost,  there  remains  little  but  the  inorganic  subsoil^  ^vhich 
unless  heavily  manured  cannot  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 

The  first  operation  to  be  performed  is  the  clearing  of    the 
natural  growth  on  the  land  to  be  opened  out.     On  heavy   forest 
lands  the  general  rule  is  to  cut  every  things  except  a  few  of  the 
trees  whose  timber  is  valuable  :  these  are  rung  and  left  standing. 
The  usual  rate  for  clearing  these  lands  by  contract  is  Rupees 
12  per  cawny  (1|  statute  acres).      On  the  more  lightly  wooded 
landsj   many  planters  leave  a   few  trees    here   and  there    for 
appearance  sake ;  but  this  should  be  done  with  caution^  as  many 
of  our  jungle  trees  are  infested  throughout  the  greater  part  oi 
the  year  by  swarms  of  caterpillars^  which  descend  at  night  and 
conmiit  great  havoc  amongst  the  leaves  of  young  plants.     More- 
over there  are  but  few  trees  beneath  whose  shade^   or  within 
range  of  whose  roots^  tea  plants  will  make  a  satisfactory  growth. 
The  trees  where  ning  can  subsequently^  when  seasoned^  be  felled 
and  cut  up  for  timber.      They  are  not  likely  to  injure  the  plants 
materially  by  their  fall^  as  would  be  the  case  on  a  coffee  or 
chinchona  estate. 

It  is  very  necessary  on  forest  land  to  leave  belts  from  20  to  SO 
yards  wide  on  all  exposed  ridges^  or  on  the  more  open  lands  to 
plant  belts  of  quick-growing  trees  {eucalypti,  the  larger  varieties 
of  chinchona^  &c.)  to  check  the  violence  of  the  monsoon  gales. 
Shelter  from  strong  wind  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  gprowth. 
Moreover  the  soil  on  ridges  of  the  above  description  is  seldom 
of  very  superior  quality,  and  the  planter  must  bear  in  mind  that 
one  acre  of  well  sheltered  tea  is  worth  two  that  are  exposed  or 
planted  in  a  hard  gritty  sub-soil.  Both  the  sources  and  course  of 
springs  and  streams  must  be  left  well  protected  by  natural  wood, 
or  the  water-supply  will  be  much  diminished^  in  some  cases  lost 
altogether.  It  is  false  economy  in  order  to  secure  an  extra  acre 
or  so  of  tea,  to  run  the  chance  of  losing  one's  water-supply  or 
to  lessen  the  power  of  attracting  mists  and  clouds,  and  causing 
the  moisture  they  contain  to  be  precipitated. 

A  heavy  bum  is  only  desirable  on  strong  clays.  On  the  lighter 
lands  it  sets  free,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  form  of  gases,  the 
organic  matters  contained  in  the  surface  soil.  Boots  and  stumps 
should,  as  ftur  as  practicable,  be  collected  and  either  carried  away 


— aheltor. 
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OP  burnt  in  heaps.     If  left  about  on  the  ground  they  merely  CH.  XXIX. 
serve  the  purpose  of  breeding  myriads  of  white-ants.  -TrI, 

When  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  cleared,  the  planter  can      

easily  determine  the  manner  in  which  he  will  lay  out  his  estate. 
The  sites  for  the  buildings  and  nurseries  can  now  be  selected, 
as  also  the  course  of  the  roads  and  drains. 

In  my  opinion  very  steep  slopes  should  not  be  cultivated  unless  —terracing, 
means  of  terracing  substantially  are  at  hand,  and  even  then  drains 
at  wide  intervals  may  be  necessary  to  break  the  force  of  a  heavy 
fall  of  water.  These  drains  should  be  laid  out  at  a  gradient  of 
1  in  30  to  1  in  40.  The  general  cost  of  terracing  comes  as  a  rule 
to  about  the  same  as  that  of  pitting,  viz..  Rupees  20  to  25  per 
acre.  In  the  cases  of  light  showers,  the  terraces  absorb  the 
rainfall  instead  of  letting  it  run  off  the  ground.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  demarcate,  at  any  rate,  and  if  possible,  to  partially 
cut  out  the  traces  of  the  roads  and  drains  before  beginning  to 
line  the  estate. 

The  next  business  is  to  line  the  estate,  i.e.,  mark  out  by  means  ^lining. 
of  pegs  or  slips  of  bamboo,  the  exact  spot  at  which  a  pit  is  to  be 
dug  for  the  reception  of  the  plant.  This  is  most  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  a  Chesterman's  land  chain  100  feet  long,  in 
links  of  1  foot  each,  and  a  staff  indicating  the  distance  between 
the  .rows  for  the  men  at  each  end  of  the  chain.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  garden  in  after  years  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  this  work  has  been  performed.  The  first 
step  to  be  taken  is  to  lay  a  horizontal  base  line  as  far  as  you  can, 
and  then  from  its  centre  set  off  a  vertical  line  and  work  from 
that.  The  lines  must  be  kept  accurate,  not  following  the  curves 
of  the  hill.  In  spite  of  their  somewhat  set  and  square  appearance 
they  will  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  succession  of 
irregular  curves.  The  cost  of  lining  should  not  exceed  Rupees  5 
per  acre. 

The  land  has  now  to  be  pitted.  A  cylindrical  pit  of  18  inches  —pitting. 
in  width  and  depth  is  the  best  size.  These  pits  are  usually  made 
by  contract  at  the  rate  of  Rupees  12-8-0  per  1,000,  or,  if  executed 
by  the  planter's  own  labour,  at  Rupees  10  per  1,000.  When  the 
land  has  to  be  terraced  this  work  should  be  done  after  the  lining 
and  before  the  pitting.  Some  planters  incline  to  horizontal 
trenches  18  inches  wide  and  deep,  but  the  cost  is  much  greater, 
and  while  the  roots  have  soft  ground  to  work  their  way  through 
on  two  sides,  on  the  other  two  they  are  met  by  a  hard  compact 
surface. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  tea-planting,  very  wide  distances  were 
advocated,  sometimes  as  much  as  7  feet  by  7  feet  for  indigenous 
plants.  Experience  has,  however,  taught  us  that  shrubs  planted 
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CH.  XZIX.  much  closer^  and  confined  to  narrower  limits,  yield  a  very  mndi     ^ 
#|.,^^       larger  return,  and  that  too  at  a  less  cost. 

■  At  present  it  is  the  rule  in  Assam  to  pat  out  hybrid   plants 

at  a  distance  of  4  feet  by  4  feet,  and  very  large  returns  are  Hun 
obtained  at  an  early  age.     On  the  other  hand,  the  very  dixe 
system,  8  feet  by  2  feet  and  2  4  feet  by  2|  feet,  frequently  prac- 
tised in  Darjeeling  and  the  North- West  Provinces,  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

In  my  opinion  for  a  fair  class  of  hybrid  plant  3  feet   by 
8  feet  is  the  closest  that  the  bushes  should  be  planted  at  the  high 
elevations  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nilagiris ;  and  4  feet  by 
4  feet,  or  at  the  outside  4  feet  by  8  feet  at  elevations  of  6,000 
feet  and  downwards  on  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  the 
hills.    Planting  4  feet  by  4  feet  will  give  on  land  perfectly  free 
from  stone,  and  excluding  the  space  occupied  by  roads,  cbrainsi, 
&o,,  2,722  plants  per  acre,  but  making  allowance  for  these,  say  a 
little  over  2,000  plants  clear  per  acre.  Two  small  compact  boshes 
4  feet  in  diameter  will  yield  a  very  much  larger  supply  of  leaf 
than  would  the  bush  of  8  feet  diameter,  and  the  amount  of 
manure  required  per  acre  will  remain  the  same. 

A  few  planters  incline  to  the  hedge  system  of  cultivati<m 
say  8  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  5  or  6  feet  between  the  rows. 
The  system  is  not  one  to  be  recommended  :  it  is  far  better  to  let 
each  plant  have  a  regulated  distance  on  all  sides  to  which  it  can 
spread  its  roots  in  search  of  nourishment.  Others  incline  to 
what  is  called  the  quincunx  system,  %,e,,  commencing  the  second 
line  from  half  way  between  the  two  first  pegs  and  going  back  to 
the  same  line  in  the  third  row  as  shown.  The  system  has  little 
to  recommend  it. 

When  the  pits  have  been  exposed  a  short  time  to  atmospheric 
influence,  and  the  monsoon  rains  have  set  in,  they  may  be  refilled, 
care  being  taken  that  only  the  best  soil  is  returned  and  that  that 
is  free  from  roots, -weeds,  stones,  &c.  The  soil  should  be  heaped 
up  to  some  height  in  the  centre,  as  the  rains  will  soon  compress 
it  again,  and  a  small  pit  in  which  water  will  lodge  would  be  the 
result.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be  about  Rupees  3-8-0  per 
1,000  pits, 
—planting.  The  land  is  now  ready  to  be  planted.  There  are  two  ways  of 
doing  this,  and  both  have  their  advocates,  viz.,  planting  the  seed 
in  situ  and  transplanting  seedlings  from  nurseries.  In  stitu  plant- 
ing is  performed  by  sowing  three  or  four  tea  seeds,  germinated 
or  fresh,  in  each  pit,  shading  or  not  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  subsequently,  when  they  are  2  or  3  inches  high, 
leaving  the  strongest  grower  in  the  pit.  Those  removed  serve 
•  to  fill  up  vacancies  that  may  exist,  or  may  be  planted  in  a  nursery 
for  use  the  following  season.     Some  planters  allow  all  to  grow  up 
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together  unchecked^  but  invariably  one  takes  the  lead  and  out-  OH.  XX I  x. 
strips  all  the  others  in  growth.  A  single  plant  in  sole  possession  ^~ 
of  the  pit  will  always  produce  a  finer  and  more  vigorous  bush  ■ 
than  can  several  seedlings  huddled  up  together.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  on  well-drained  lands  with  a  moderate 
incline  and  in  favourable  seasons  the  planting  of  germinated  seeds 
in  situ  is  a  saving  of  both  labour  and  money.  The  risk  attached 
to  so  doing  is  that  on  these  hills  we  can  never  rely  thoroughly 
on  the  weather  that  may  prevail  at  any  particular  season  of  the 
year,  and  close  observation  and  reeord  over  a  series  of  years 
have  only  led  to  very  mystifying  results.  Tea  seed  tlwt  is 
imported  from  Assam  ripens  generally  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  October,  and  seldom  reaches  the  Nilagiris  earlier  than  the  end 
of  December  or  early  in  January.  The  first  quarter  of  the  year 
frequently  passes  without  a  drop  of  rain  having  fallen,  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  planting  %7i  situ  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  attended  with  great  risk.  If,  however,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  nurseries  and  carefully  taided,  the  plants  so  raised  may  be 
planted  out  without  any  fear  of  undue  loss  in  the  first  rains  of 
the  south-west  monsoon,  and  even  should  that  fail,,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  planter  is  almost  sure  of  suitable  weather  before 
October;  but  the  earlier  in  the  season  the  plants  are  put  out  the 
better,  as  they  are  then  enabled  to  establish  themselves  well  and 
make  some  growth  previous  to  encountering  the  trials  of  a  hot 
season.  It  is  however  as  well  to  wait  for  the  second  or  third 
shower  to  plant  up  pits  that  have  been  recently  filled  in.  The 
loose  soil  has  become  more  compact,  and  the  heat  generated 
by  the  first  falllias  had  time  to  pass  away. 

Nilagiri  seed,  on  the  other  hand,  ripens  between  March  and 
August,  the  crop  lasting  as  a  rule  over  three  months,  and  the 
time  of  its  commencement  depending  much  on  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  during  the  north-east  monsoon  and  the  dryness  or 
otherwise  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  If  therefore  the  plants 
are  well  shaded  up  to  the  time  of  their  attaining  2  inches  or  so 
in  height,  and  no  floods  occur  to  wash  the  seedlings  out  of  the 
ground,  they  have  every  chance  of  making  a  strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  check  occasioned  by  removal  of  a  strong  seedling 
is  avoided.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  seed  has 
been  germinated  previous  to  its  being  sown  in  the  pits.  In  the 
case  of  planting  germinated  seeds  in  the  pits,  two  seeds  to  each 
pit  will  be  found  ample,  and  the  nearer  they  are  situate  to  the 
centre  of  the  pit  the  better  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
garden  will  be.  In  situ  tea-planting  on  these  hills,  however, 
always  involves  more  or  less  risk.  A  tea  plant  raised  in  a  nursery^ 
if  planted  with  care  and  of  a  moderate  size,  is  by  far  the  most 
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CJI.  XXIX.  likely  ultimately  to  succeed,  and  this  course  will  in  the  majority 
i^        of  cases  be  pursued  by  the  planter  who  prefers  certainty   to 
chance. 

There  is  a  practice  now  coming  much  into  favour  of  raising 
the  germinated  seed  in  small  baskets  of  spht  bamboo  :  and  thus 
transferring  them  to  the  pits  they  are  meant  to  occupy.  The 
outer  covering  of  bamboo  soon  rots,  and  allows  free  passage  to 
the  lateral  rootlets.  In  the  case  of  filling  up  vacancies  this 
system  has  much  to  commend  it. 

NnnerieB.  Concluding  that  the  planter  has  in  part  at  all  events  preferred 

the  certainty  to  the  chance,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  raise  at  any 
rate  a  great  portion  of  his  plants  in  nurseries,  we  have  now  to 
consider  the  formation  of  the  nurseries  in  which  these  seeds  are 
to  be  sown.  In  all  tea  seed  there  is  a  proportion,  seldom  less 
than  8  per  cent.,  of  empty  shells  or  unripe  nuts,  and  these  planted 
out  in  beds  not  only  waste  room,  but  give  the  beds  an  unsightly 
appearance  when  the  plants  have  begun  to  show  above  ground. 

The  best  site  for  a  nursery  is  a  piece  of  level  ground,  if  such 
can  be  procured — ^failing  that,  a  gentle  slope  on  which  terraced 
beds  can  be  easily  cut  out.  A  very  convenient  size  for  nursery 
beds  is  in  my  opinion  30  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide,  with  2^  or  3 
feet  paths  between  the  beds.  The  beds  themselves  should  be 
well  dug  to  a  depth  ofl8  inches,  and  raised  about  4  to  6  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  paths.  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  plan  to 
lay  the  top  soil  of  the  paths  on  to  the  beds.  The  edges  may  be 
faced  with  stone,  flat  tiles,  bamboo  slips — on  no  account  should 
solid  manure  be  applied  to  nurseries ;  it  attracts  larvas  of  all  kinds, 
which  do  much  damage  by  eating  the  tender  roots  of  the  seedling. 

The  sui'faoe  should  be  made  perfectly  smooth  and  even.  On  this 
the  seeds  may  be  spread  in  a  layer  one  seed  thick,  and  covered 
over  with  an  inch  or  an  inch-and-a-half  of  good  sandy  loam.  A 
good  watering  should  be  given  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
a  lighter  one  from  time  to  time  as  necessary.  The  seed  of  the  tea 
plant,  like  most  other  seeds  of  a  fleshy  description,  is  very 
intolerant  of  an  excessive  supply  of  water,  and  this  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  seed  that  has  travelled  a  long  distance,  say 
from  Assam,  and  been  allowed  to  dry  partially  on  the  journey. 
The  greatest  caution  must  be  used  therefore  in  giving  these 
seeds  just  as  much  water  as  they  can  utilize  and  no  more.  At 
the  end  of  five  weeks  the  upper  layer  of  soil  may  be  removed,  and 
those  seeds  that  have  commenced  to  throw  out  a  radicle,  or  have 
burst  their  shell,  may  be  taken  out  for  sowing  in  the  nurseries. 
The  remainder  should  be  covered  over  again  and  let  alone  for 
another  fortnight. 
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For  the  purpose  of  sowing  seeds  with  regalarity  and  precision  CH.  XXIX* 
I  generally  employ  a  board  about  2^  inches  broad^  and  of  a  length        ^i^ 

equal  to  the  width  of  the  bed.    Along  each  side  of  the  board  corre-      

spending  notches  are  cut  2^  inches  apart^  and  these  denote  the  spot 
on  which  each  seed  is  to  be  placed.  By  always  working  with  a  few 
rows  uncovered^  the  lines  may  be  kept  straight  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  bed.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills  about  1^  inches  deep.  A  board  as  described  abore  makes 
the  seedlings  stand  about  3^  to  2^  inches  apart  in  the  bed  :  and 
this  is  about  as  close  as  will  admit  of  the  young  seedlings  being 
taken  up  subsequently  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  attached  to  their 
roots. 

If  it  is  desired  to  produce  seed  that  shall  remain  true  to  a  certain  -—propaga- 
type,  that  procured  from  plants  raised  from  cuttings  is  most  likely  ^  °^i^ 
to  attain  the  desired  object ;  but  for  general  purposes  the  planting 
out  of  cuttings  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.   But  with  regard 
to  yield  the  experiment  has  been  made  over  and  over  again  in  various 
districts  during  the  past  twenty  years^  and  in  no  case  with  anything 
like  the  success  that  attends  the  planting  out  of  seedlings.   The 
reason  is  obvious.     Let  any  one  examine  the  roots  of  a  four  or 
five-year  old  plant  raised  from  a  cuttings  and  he  will  find  that  it 
shows  no  sign  of  possessing  a  tap-root.     Such  plants  consequently 
sufier  much  in  dry  weather^  and  even  in  favourable  seasons  do  not 
yield  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  bushes  that  have 
been  grown  from  seed.     For  these  hills  there  is   nothing  like  a 
small  healthy  seedlings  taken  up  with  a  compact  ball  of  earth 
adhering  to  its  roots.    Early  or  lat-e  in  the  season  it  stands  the  shift 
better,  is  sooner  established^  and  when  once  started  makes  rapid 
growth.    The  utmost  care  is  needed  not  to  bend  or  otherwise 
injure  the  tap-root  of  the  plant,  and  in  transplanting  the  roots 
should  be  buried  just  up  to  the  collar  and  no  further.     From  4  to 
6  inches  in  height  is  a  nice  size  at  which  to  plant  seedlings  out. 
I  have  seen  many  planters  fork  up  or  pull  like  carrots  both  tea 
and  coffee  seedlings,  and  plant  them  out  regardless  of  the  tap- 
root being  broken.     No  one  could  expect  such  a  plant  to  thrive. 
Shading  in  favom*able  monsoon  weather  is  in  my  opinion  unneces- 
sary and  unadvisable,  but  in  the  case  of  planting  of  necessity, 
very  early  or  very  late,  in  broken  weather,  will  do  much  to 
establish  and  keep  the  plants  in  health.     I  would  strongly  urge  . 
the  importance  of  careful  planting  :  vacancies  are  avoided,  and  a 
fine  growth  encouraged.     It  is  best  to  leave  the  young  plants 
alone  for  a  month   or  six  weeks  afber  plantings  when  a  good 
weeding  may   be  given  all  over  the  estate.     From   this  time 
however  the    land  cannot  be  kept  too  scrupulously  clean.     A 
cooly  should  plant  out  200  to  250  plants  in  a  day.    Sickly  plants 
can  generally  be  detected  three  months  afber  planting,  and  these 
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CH.  XXIX.  should  be  replaced  as  early  as  possible  by  healthy  indiTidiials 
i^ij^        raised  in  bamboo  baskets.     English  garden  trowels  ai*e   the  best 

tools  for  transplanting  purposes.     The  average  cost  of  planting 

out  may  be  said  to  be  about  Rupees  3  to  4  per  acre. 

— ^nltiTafcion       The  year  after  planting,  so  soon  as  the  spring  showers  set  in, 
pmmng.  ^j^^  young    plants  will  commence  to  shoot  freely.     Until  they 
have  attained  a  height  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  they   are  best 
left  alone ;  but  when  the  centre  and  main  lateral  shoots  show 
an  undue  tendency  to  upward  growth^  they  should  be  cut  back. 
The  more  spindly  the  centre  growth,  the  closer  back  it  shoold 
be  cut.     This  comparatively  rough  treatment  of  the  centre  will 
determine  the  flow  of  sap  more  strongly  into  the  lower 
branches,  and  cause  the  young  plants  to  fill  out  into 
bushes.    Lateral  growth  might  be  equally  well  encouraged  by 
stopping  the  lateral  shoots,  and  the  leaf  so  obtained  might  be 
made  into  tea.     Much  risk,  however,  attends  this  operation,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  make  the  pickers  understand  clearly  the  difierenoe 
between  those  shoots  which  should  be  picked  and  those  that  are 
best  left  alone.     A  light  trimming  with  a  knife  to  all  straggling 
branches  is  a  much  safer  course. 

As  far  as  possible  the  plants  should  be  trained  to  a  single  stem 
for  at  least  6  inches  above  ground.  A  light  surface  trimming 
about  the  middle  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  followed  by  a  some- 
what severer  one  at  the  end  of  the  north-east  rains,  will  probably 
be  found  sufficient  during  the  second  year.  A  couple  of  months 
or  so  after  this  second  trimming  a  crowd  of  young  succulent 
shoots  will  spring  up  all  over  the  surface  of  each  plant ;  and 
when  these  have  attained  a  fair  length,  say  from  6  to  8  inches, 
the  upper  leaves  may  be  picked  and  manufactured.  The  greatest 
care  however  must  be  taken  to  allow  the  lateral  branches  to  grow 
unchecked.  From  2^  to  3  feet  is  about  the  best  height  at  which 
to  maintain  the  surface-level  of  the  plants  at  pruning.  This  will 
allow  them  from  1  to  1 4  feet  of  upward  growth  during  the  course 
of  the  picking  season ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  maintained  within 
these  limits  the  women  and  children  can  reach  with  ease  the 
shoots  that  have  to  be  plucked.  About  July  the  plants  will  be 
old  enough  to  undergo  their  first  systematic  pruning.  The  upward 
^  shoots  from  which  crop  has  been  taken  will  be  shortened  back  to 
1^  or  2  inches  of  young  wood  at  their  base,  and  those  lateral 
shoots  that  show  much  growth  will  be  shortened  back  to  due 
limits.  This  course  of  treatment  will  be  continued  until  the 
plants  have  fully  covered  their  ground,  by  which  time  they  will 
have  nearly  attained  their  full  yielding  power. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  the  best  time  for  pruning  is 
from  early  June  to  middle  of  August,  and  it  is  generally  about 
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tluH  season'  that  the  Beed  crop  of  the  preceding  year  has  matured,  OH.  XZIX. 
and  that  of  the  coming  aeaaon  has  formed  its  flower  bnds.   Except*        ^^_ 

ing  at  very  low  elerationa  bard  pruning  every  year  ia  not  advisable.       

The  growtii  at  the  higher  elevations  is  not  aofficiently  strong  to 
enable  the  plants  to  stand  it.  Severe  proning  once  in  from  3  to  4 
years  is  eofficient,  and  shonld  in  old  estates  be  accompanied  by 
forking  andmannring  wherever  practicable. 

A  few  remarks  are  neceasary  on  the  subject  of  picking.  It  has  — piokfa^. 
been  already  stated  that  after  the  Heooud  trimming,  plncking 
may  be  commenced  from  the  centre  shoots  that  have  made  a 
growth  of  from  6  to  8  inches .-  the  lighter,  within  reasonable  limits, 
that  these  shoots  are  picked  the  better.  Yonng  plants  of  this  age 
have  seldom  many  more  leaves  than  are  sofficieiit  to  keep  the 
plant  in  health  and  support  vigorous  growth.  It  is  only  the 
Bnpemomersry  leaves  prodnoed  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
by  a  coarse  of  artificial  treatment  that  should  be  picked  and  made 
into  tea.  The  planter's  object  is  to  produce  an  excessive  and 
onnatorat  yield  of  leaf,  and  to  do  this  and  maintain  the  trees  in 
health,  skilful  muiagement  is  necessary. 


Each  of  the  leaves  on  the  above  shoot  are  known  to  planters  by 
technical  names,  as  follows : — 
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OH.  XXDL      The  convolute  bad  a  is  generally  known  as  the  flowery  pekoe 
rp^j^       leafj  b  and  e  as  orange  pekoe  leaves,  e  and/  as  sonchozig'y  and  9 

and  h,  were  they  sufficiently  tender  in  onr  climate  for  the  purpose 

of  mannfactore,  would  turn  out  the  coarse  leaf  known  aa  congou 
and  bohea.  But  these  leaves  are  not  all  picked  separately,  as 
their  names  would  lead  one  to  suppose ;  the  sorting  of  the  teas 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  sieves  subsequent  to  manaf  aciore, 
and  will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place. 

The  leaves  a  and  b  should  be  picked  together  at   the  point 
marked  in  the  diagram,  the  leaves  c,  d,  6,  /and  g  just  above  the 
bud  at  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  care  being  taken  to  leave  just  snfficienl 
of  the  leaf  above  the  petiole  to  protect  and  support  the   latent 
bud.    In  cases  where  the  planter  picks  all  the  leaves,  the  quality 
of  his  teas  will  be  naaterially  improved  if  the  leaves  are   picked 
and  manufactured  separately,  but  there  is  little  objection  to  the 
four  leaves  a,  6,  c,  d,  being  picked  and  manufactured  together. 
The  shoots  even  of  old  bushes  should  be  allowed  to  make   fair 
growth  for  the  first  few  pickings  after  pruning ;  afterwards,  when 
leaves  are  more  numerous,  closer  plucking  may  be  resorted  to. 

The  convolute  bud  at  the  apex  of  each  shoot  is  what  is  ultimately 
known  in  the  manufactured  article  as  the  pekoe  tip,  that  white  or 
orange  downy  leaf,  a  full  proportion  of  which  shows  care  in  the 
plucking  and  manufacture  and  materially  increases  the  valae  of 
the  tea. 
—yield.  On  the  Nilagiris  and  other  elevated  hill  ranges  where  tea  is 

grown  the  yield  cannot  come  up  in  quantity  or  strength  to 
that  of  gardens  situate  in  more  tropical  climates.  The  hill 
planter  must  therefore  rely  more  on  the  quality  than  on  the 
quantity  of  his  outturn. 

A  good  garden  of  hybrid  plants  at  an  elevation  of  5,1500  to  6,000 
feet  should,  under  proper  treatment,  yield  when  seven  years 
old  from  300  to  350  lb.  per  acre  of  manufactured  tea,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  manured  and  highly-cultivated 
estates  may  be  made  to  produce  (rom  350  to  450  lb.  per  acre. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  hills,  on  the  high  elevations,  I  think 
that  from  150  to  250  lb.  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  satisfactory 
return.^ 

The  following  table  will  g^ve  an  idea  of  what  outturn  may 
reasonably  be  expected  under  favourable  circumstances  :-* 

1st    year  NiL 

aUCL       ff  ...  •••  1} 

^  I  think  Mr.  Brace  has  pnt  these  figores  too  low.  From  200  to  800  lb.  is  in  017 
opinion  a  moderate  estimate. — £d. 
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3rd 

year 

4th 

» 

5th 

)» 

6th 

if 

7th 

)9 

120 
160 
220 
250 
300 


Tka. 


150  CH.  XXIX. 

200 

300 

350 

350 


Low  sheltered  sites  with  good  soil  and  sufficient  rainfall  will 
give  far  greater  results  than  gardens  that  are  less  fortunately 
situated. 

With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  tea  estates^  we  know  Manuring, 
that  where  suitable  manures  can  be  purchased  and  applied  at 
moderate  rates^  the  yield  of  gardens  has  in  several  instances 
been  more  than  doubled — in  fact^  that  any  adyance  towards  high 
cultivation  is  found  remunerative.  No  tract  of  land  can  go 
on  steadily  year  after  year  yielding  up  its  stores  of  organic 
and  inorganic  matter  without  becoming  in  time  perfectly  sterile^ 
unless  some  restitution  is  made.  The  tea  planter  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  rotation  of  crops^  and  the  maintenance  of  fertility 
in  his  soil  must  be  gathered  from  extraneous  sources.  Space 
will  not  allow  of  my  dealing  with  this  subject  at  length  in 
this  paper^  but  a  few  remarks  on  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
ash  of  the  leaf  of  the  plants  the  manures  most  suited  to  supply  its 
demand^  and  the  best  methods  for  their  application  may  be 
treated  of  briefly. 

A  sample  of  Nilagiri  tea  of  my  own  manufacture,  kindly 
analyzed  by  Professor  B.  Harvey^  of  the  Madras  Medical  College^ 
gave  the  following  results  : — 

Leaves — 
Moisture     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     10*10 

Ash- 
Potash        ...  ..»  ...  ...  30*20 

Phos.  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...  16*89 

tallica          ...  ...  ■••  •••  •••         •.•  iv 

These  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the  soil  abstracted  by  the 
production  of  crops  of  tea^  and  unless  these  important  elements 
are  in  proportion  to  their  exhaustion  returned  to  the  soil,  a 
decrease  in  yield,  amounting  in  the  end  to  absolute  sterility,  must 
result.  So  far  as  silica  is  concerned  the  soil  contains,  on  all  good 
tea  lands,  an  almost  permanent  supply  of  this  element;  the  other 
two,  together  with  various  other  chemical  substances  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  leaf,  must  be  supplied  as  needed  by 
regular  manuring.     The  substances  are  found  as  a   rule  to  a 
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CH.  XXIX.  sufficient  extent  in  the  manures  generally  in  use  among  planters. 
^^        Lime^  which  is  generally  found  present  to  a  considerable  extent 

in  the  ashes  of  most  other  plants^  appears  only  to  an  inappreciable 

extent  in  the  ash  of  the  tea  leaf  ^  the  ash  of  few  of  the  best  tea  soils 
containing  1*50  per  cent,  of  this  substance  in  any  form;  but^ 
considering  the  almost  total  deficiency  of  our  soils  as  regards 
lime^  it  should  not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  manures 
appUed.  The  plants  will  absorb  sufficient  for  their  requirenpients^ 
rejecting  any  excess  that  the  soil  may  contain. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Indian  Tea  Gazette  of  June  20th^  1877, 
for  the  following  extract : — 

*'  In  order  to  determine  now  what  mineral  plant-food  a  would-be 
good  tea  soil  must  contain,  and  in  what  proportion,  we  must  base  our 
remarks  upon  the  tea-plant  itself,  and  upon  the  inorganic  substances 
in  it  as  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  its  ashes. 

*'  Mr.  Schrottky  gives  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  young  leaves 
of  the  Assam  hybrid  tea-plant  as  follows  : — 


In  100  ParU. 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

••• 

••• 

2-247 

Do. 

Soda 

•  •  • 

■•• 

8-941 

Do. 

Potash 

■•  ■ 

••• 

36-514 

Do 

Magnesia 

*      ••• 

.•  • 

•  i  • 

10-089 

Do. 

Lime 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

8-517 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Manganese 

•  .  • 

3-966 

Phosphoric  Acid 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

13017 

Silica 

••«         tf* 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

Total 

••  • 

0-489 

99-944 

and  states  that  old  leaves  and  steins  will  contain  more  lime  and  silica 
than  here  represented." 

Present  limits  will  not  allow  of  my  entering  at  any  length  on 
the  chemistry  of  the  tea-plant.  I  must  content  myself  with 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  object  for  which  manures  are 
applied^  those  best  suited  to  the  tea-planter's  requirements^  and 
the  best  method  for  their  application. 

The  planter's  object  in  applying  manures  must  not  merely  be 
to  return  to  the  soil  fchose  substances  of  which  previous  crops 
have  deprived  it^  but  also^  by  the  judicious  application  of  those 
substances  which  form  the  chief  constituents  of  the  plant  he 
intends  to  cultivate^  to  increase  its  capacity  for  producing  crops. 

The  leading  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
tea  plants  and  in  one  or  more  of  which  the  majority  of  our  tea 
soils  are  presumably  deficient^  are  phosphoric  acid^  potash^  lime^ 
and  sulphuric  acid.     Silica  is  always  present  in  abundance. 
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The  manures  chiefly  in  use  and  most  easily  procured  are —  CH.  xxix. 

1.  Poudrette.  Tea. 

2.  Horse  or  Pig  manure.  " 

3.  Cattle  manure. 

4.  Oilcake. 

5.  Guano. 

6.  Fish. 

Night-soil  has  long  been  known  to  be  one  of  the  mosfc  powerful  Foadi-ette. 
fertilizers.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  most 
valuable  form  is'  that  manufactured  on  the  principle  in  use  by  the 
Ootacamand  Municipality^  which  process  has^  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Honorary  Secretary  at  that  time,  been  published  in  my 
larger  pamphlet  on  tea  cultivation.  To  quote  a  few  extracts  from 
that : — 

"The  poudrette  manufactured  by  the  Municipality  contains,  in 
addition  to  poudrette  proper,  at  least  10  per  cent  of  bone-ash  and  10 
to  15  per  cent,  of  sheep  and  bullock's  blood." 

Many  estates  situate  within  a  few  miles  of  Ootacamand, 
Coonoor  or  Wellington,  and  possessed  of  good  road  communication, 
are  thus  enabled  to  procure  a  most  valuable  fertilizer  at  a 
moderate  cost  The  only  drawback  to  its  application  lies  in  the 
repugnance  of  all  natives,  and  even  of  those  of  the  lowest  caste, 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  bones  it  contains  furnish  a 
large  supply  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  Blood,  though  seldom 
used  as  a  manure  by  itself,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  compost 
on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  it  contains. 

On  large  estates— and  for  that  matter  small  ones  too — a  con- 
siderable supply  of  ordinary  poudrette  may  be  obtained  by 
establishing  a  good  system  of  conservancy.  The  manure  so 
obtained,  when  deodorised,  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  up  with 
other  manures,  blood,  burnt  bones,  lime,  wood-ashes,  charcoal, 
green  weeds,  &c.  The  surface  of  this  and  all  other  manures, 
while  in  the  heap,  should  be  well  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
soil  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  and  other  volatile  gases. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  valuable  product  as  this  should 
be  allowed,  as  is  the  case  on  most  estates,  to  go  to  waste. 

Horse  and  pig  manure  stand  next  in  order  to  the  above  and  Horeo  and 
are  richest  in  nitrogen,  and  the  urine  of  the  pig  furnishes  a  P^^  nmnure. 
considerable  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  a  fresh  state  they 
are  somewhat  too  heating,  and  previous  to  application  should 
either  be  well  decomposed  or  applied  in  combination  with  some 
other  substances  as  a  compost.  Horse  manure  is  seldom  procura- 
ble in  any  quantity,  but  such  supplies  as  can  be  procured  should 
be  made  use  of. 

In  my  opinion  pigs  should  be  kept  to  a  much  greater  extent 
on  estates  than  they  are  at  present,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
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Cattle 
manure. 


CH.  XXIX.  richness  of  their  manures,  as  for  the  immense  quantity  that  they 
Tea.        make  when  well  littered  down^  and  the  trifling  cost  of  their  keep. 
They  will  eat  and  thrive  on  almost  every  weed  that  grows  on  an 
estate. 

Cattle  manure  is  the  fertilizer  most  frequently  used  by  the 
planter,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  one  procurable.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  decomposed  before  its  application,  and  is  always 
the  better  for  being  made  into  compost  with  other  substances. 
Though  less  heating  than  horse  or  pig  manure,  its  effects  are  more 
lasting,  and  it  is  the  only  medium  with  which  t£e  more  powerful 
stimulant  manures  should  in  small  proportion  be  applied  to  the 
soil.  The  effect  of  a  bushel  basket  of  cattle  manure  may  be  said 
to  extend  over  four  years.  On  all  estates  some  cattle  at  all 
events  may  be  maintained,  and  if  these,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
can  be  stall  fed,  a  much  larger  outturn  of  manure  will  be  obtained. 
Manure  in  a  fresh  and  undecomposed  state  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  roots  of  any  plant,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  promote,  especially 
in  wet  weather,  fungoid  disease  of  the  roots.  A  bushel  basket 
of  well  rotted  cattle  manure  in  a  fairly  dry  state  will  weigh  on 
an  average  25  lb.,  and  one  such  basket  to  every  tree  once  in 
four  years  may  be  considered  sufficiently  high  cultivation.  Allow- 
ing 2,000  plants  on  an  average  to  the  acre,  this  will  give  us  a 
little  over  22  tons  to  be  applied  per  acre  once  in  every  four  years. 
A  garden  of  100  acres,  of  which  one-fourth  is  manured  at  a  time, 
will  require  550  tons  of  cattle  manure  per  annum.  In  all  cases 
where  bone-dust,  blood,  wood-ashes,  lime,  &c.  are  added  to  the 
manure,  the  greater  will  be  its  value. 

Sheep  and  goats^  droppings  are  admirable  manures,  but  they 
do  not  decompose  rapidly. 

In  places  where  oilcake  can  be  obtained  cheap  and  in  large 
quantities,  a  considerable  increase  of  yield  may  be  obtained  by 
its  application,  and  where  the  manures  above  named  are  not 
procurable  in  sufficient  quantity  I  can  recommend  its  use.  Its 
effect,  however,  is  very  transitory,  and  frequent  application  will 
be  needed  if  much  good  is  to  result.  Far  better  feed  cattle  on 
it  and  use  it  in  the  second-hand  form. 

Guano  is  beyond  doubt,  when  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  the 
most  powerful  manure  known.  Its  application,  except  in  small 
quantities  and  then  in  conjunction  with  other  loss  stimulating 
substances,  is  not  unattended  with  danger.  By  itself  its  effect 
upon  plants  is  much  that  of  the  free  use  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system.  An  unnatural  vitality  is  caused  only  to  subside  and 
bring  on  relapse  directly  the  stimulant  has  ceased  to  act.  For 
farm  crops,  where  its  effect  is  needed  on  a  crop  that  only  occupies 
the  ground  for  a  short  time,  its  value  is  decidedly  great ;  but  for 


Oilcake. 


Guano. 
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a  permanent  crop  like  tea  or  coffee  its  use,  independent  of  combi-  GH.  XXIX. 
nation  with  other  substances^  is  not  to  bo  advised.     A  small        ^^ 

quantity,  say  i  to  4   lb.  per  tree,  mixed  with  half   a  basket  of      

animal  manure,  may  eke  out  a  scanty  supply  of  the  latter,  which 
latter  will  in  its  turn  serve  to  check  the  reaction  which  would 
otherwise  ensue  when  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  guano  had 
sabsided. 

Fish  is  a  very  powerful  and  forcing  manure,  and  should,  in  my  Fish  manure, 
opinion,  only  be  used  in  combination  with  animal  manures.  It  is 
very  rich  both  in  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  From  1  to  2  lb. 
fish  to  ^  to  1  basket  of  cattle  manure  should  not  only  have  a 
powerful,  but  also  lasting,  efEect  in  increasing  the  yield  of  leaf  in 
a  garden. 

Its  direct  action  may  be  speedily  noticed  in  the  improved 
brilliance  and  vigour  of  the  foliage  of  the  plant  to  which  it  has 
been  appUed. 

Having  fully  discussed  the  respective  merits  of  the  manures  —application 
generally  in  use,  I   now  come  to  consider  the  best  method  of 
applying  them.     To  illustrate  this  in  the  clearest  form,    I  wiU 
avail  myself  of  a  short  extract  from  Dr.  Lindley's  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  :"— 

"  As  to  the  use  of  applying  manure,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  can 
be  of  nc  use  unless  it  is  in  contact  with  the  absorbing  part  of  the 
roots ;  now  these  parts  are  young  fibres  and  spongides  as  has  been 
already  stated,  and,  when  plants  have  arrived  at  any  size,  the  roots 
form  the  radii  of  a  circle  of  which  the  circumference  is  the  principal 
line  of  absorption.  This  being  so,  if  a  plant  has  arrived  at  the  state  of 
a  bosh  or  tree,  it  is  useless  to  apply  manure  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
becaase  that  is  precisely  where  the  power  of  absorption  is  least,  if  it 
exists  at  all ;  and,  as  the  circle  formed  by  the  roots  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  the  branches,  the  proper  manner  of  applying  manure  is  to 
introduce  it  into  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  the  stem  about  equal 
to  the  radius  formed  by  the  branches,  and  yet,  although  this  is  so 
evidently  right,  I  have  seen  a  gardener  who  ought  to  have  known 
much  better,  sedalously  administering  liquid  manure,  by  pouring  it 
into  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  feed  a  man  through  the  soles  of  his  feet.*' 

To  further  illustrate  the  object  I  have  in  view,  I  shall  make 
another  short  extract  from  my  lengthier  paper  on  the  cultivation 
of  tea  ! — 

*'  Now  the  part  of  the  foregoing  remarks  of  Dr.  Lindley's  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  most  earnest  attention  is  that  relative  to  the  distance 
from  the  stem  at  ^hich  mauDre  should  be  applied.  There  are  still,  in 
Southern  India  at  any  rate,  planters  who  believe  that  close  to  the  stem 
is  the  proper  place  to  bury  manure,  and  many,  evidently  with  a  view 
to  render  it  still  more  useless,  lump  it  at  a  depth  far  below  the  range 
of  feeding  rootlets.    Now  the  advice  of  Dr.  Lindley  that  the  manure 
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CH.  XXIX.  shonld  be  laid  at  a  distance  from  the  stem  about  equal  to  the  radins  of 
"  the  branches  applies  to  a  tree  in  the  open.     On  a  tea  estate,  where  the 


bashes  are  grown  as  closely  together  as  circomstances  will  permit,  we 
have  plants  growing  under  unnatural  circumstances,  and  as  we  find  it 
necessary  to  curtail  the  lateral  growth  of  the  branches  when  they 
commence  to  touch  one  another,  so  must  we  deal  with  the  roots  also, 
more  especially  when  supplying  them  artificially  with  food.  In  fact, 
we  must  endeavour  that  the  feeding  roots  of  each  plant  shall  not,  as  a 
mle,  spread  mnch  farther  than  a  circle  formed  from  the  stem  with  a 
radins  of  half  the  distance  between  the  plants.  It  is  my  favourite  plan 
therefore  to  fork  a  trench  between  each  pair  of  plants. 

Now  as  the  feeding  roots  of  the  plant  seldom  extend  downwards 
beyond  12  to  18  inches  from  the  surface,  and  are  by  far  the  more 
numerous  and  active  towards  the  top,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
nearer  the  manure  is  brought  in  contact  with  these,  the  greaier  its 
eiSect  will  be  ;  consequently  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  is  the  best  depth 
for  these  holes*  When  the  soil  has  been  removed  to  this  depth 
(injuring  the  main  roots  as  little  as  possible),  the  soil  may  be  loosened 
with  a  fork  a  few  inches  deeper  with  advantage.  The  small  fibrons 
roots  torn  or  cut  o£f  will  soon  be  reformed,  and  that  in  far  greater 
numbers.  I  prefer,  when  practicable,  lifting  the  soil  all  roand  the  tree, 
nowhere  nearer  than  from  15  to  18  inches  from  its  stem,  on  flat  or 
unterraced  lands  where  serious  wash  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  On 
terracing  land  pits  must  be  dug  between  the  trees.  Many  planters  lay 
down  their  manure  in  trenches  cut  between  the  rows,  but  for  my  own 
part  I  prefer  the  practice  above  illustrated. 

For  loose  soils  and  where  the  trees  are  planted  at  fairly  wide 
distances  apart,  many  planters  like  to  lay  their  manure  on  the  surface 
and  then  fork  it  in.  As  a  rule  much  of  the  manure  remains  within 
reach  of  atmospheric  influence  and  parts  with  its  nourishment  to  the 
air  instead  of  the  plant. 

The  manure  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  holes  in  a  lump,  but 
well  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  good  3 
inches  of  earth  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  its  constituents  during 
decomposition.'* 
Wee«iing.  A  fow  remarks  are  called  for  on   this  subject.     I  would  most 

strongly  urge  that  land  that  has  been  put  under  tea  should  be 
kept  clean  from  the  outset.  All  plants  other  than  that  which  it 
is  the  planter's  object  to  cultivate,  abstract  nourishment  from 
the  soil  and  do  not,  even  when  buried  green,  return  all  that  they 
have  absorbed.  On  light  soils  hand- weeding  is  to  be  preferred. 
On  stifle  soils  a  light  scraping  with  the  mamoty  will  not  injure  the 
trees,  but  will  aid  materially  in  keeping  the  soil  open.  Tea  will 
not  be  found  to  thrive  on  lands  which  are  overrun  with  grasses, 
cyperace(By  or  any  other  dense  growth  of  weeds. 

During  the  first  year  a  weeding  once  in  every  six  weeks  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  found  suflScient,  and  during  the  two  following 
years  once  in  every  two  months.     By  this  time  the  seeds  origi- 
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nally  contained  in  the  soil  have  been  either  extirpated  by  these  CH.  XXix. 
frequent  clearings  or  have  in  all  probability  lost  their  vitality,        ^^ 

and  but  little  trouble  or  expense  will  be  hereafter  incurred  in      

keeping  the  land  clean.  Some  weeds,  such  as  the  goat-weed 
{Ageratum  cordi/olium),  exhaust  the  soil  more  than  others,  but  as 
it  is  far  better  to  allow  none  at  all  to  grow,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
further  details  regarding  them.  Grasses  aud  ferns  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  troublesome  to  extirpate,  but  a  good  forking  up  of  the 
roots  will  generally  be  found  effectual. 

There  are  but  few  gardens  which  cannot  spare  a  few  acres  for  Culture  of 
the  culture  of  green  crops  for  stall  feeding  cattle  and  other  stock.  ^^^^  °"'^*' 
The  number  of  profitable  plants  from  which  the  planter  can  take 
his  choice  is  very  considerable.  Maize,  Guinea,  Mauritius,  rye, 
and  other  grasses,  cabbages,  turnips,  mangold- wurtzel,  swedes, 
prickly  comfrey,  buckwheat,  santung  cabbage,  lucerne,  potatoes, 
cum  multis  aliia,  offer  a  wide  field  for  choice. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  enter  into  some  detail  with 
regard  to  the  various  ills,  insect  and  vegetable,  to  which  the  tea 
plant  is  heir.  I  have  however  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
be  enough  to  point  out  the  one  unfailing  panacea  for  all  these 
evils,  and  that  is,  good  systematic  cultivation.  Do  not  overpick 
your  plants  when  young  or  overprune  them  ;  do  not  let  them 
become  choked  by  weeds,  or  &il  to  feed  them  when  they  need  it. 
There  need  be  but  little  apprehension  of  disease  if  these  principles 
are  carried  out :  healthy  plants  are  rarely  attacked. 

So  far  as  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  is  concerned  my  task 
is  now  done.  A  few  paragraphs  on  the  manufacture  and  on  one 
or  two  points  of  interest  connected  with  tea  planting  in  general 
will  bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 

In  the  third  year  the  planter  will  begin  to  gather  a  small  On  mann- 
erop  from  his  garden,  and,  although  this  cannot  be  expected  ^*°*'*'^®- 
to  pay  his  working  expenses,   it  will  be  found  to   go  some 
considerable  way  towards  doing  so,  and  fully  justify,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  the  erection  of  a  tea-house. 

For  an  estate  of  50  acres  or  less  a  building  50  feet  long  and 
18  to  20  feet  wide,  the  walls  1^  feet  thick  and  9  feet  high  inside, 
of  burnt  brick,  should  give  ample  accommodation.  The  roof 
should  be  of  corrugated  or  continuous  iron.  If  a  good  pitch  is 
given  to  the  roof,  a  loft  laid  on  the  tie-beams  will  materially 
increase  the  accommodation. 

The  furnaces  and  trays  for  drying  black  tea  should  be  laid 
along  one  end  wall,  their  mouths  facing  outwardsj  and  I  most 
strongly  recommend  that  all  the  black  and  fancy  teas  should  be 
dried  over  iron  plates  and  not  by  the  direct  action  of  charcoal, 
as  BO  universaUy  practised  in  our  leading  tea  districts.    Charcoal 
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CH.  XXIX.  has  no  direct  inflaence  on  the  quality  of  tea,  whereas  the  saving 
rpB^,        from  the  use  of  wood  is  very  considerable. 

Though  it  may  not  be  the  planter^s  intention  to  manufacture 

green  teas  to  any  extent^  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  or  three 
iron  tea  pans  in  every  factory.  They  are  of  great  service 
in  warming  broken  teas  previous  to  packing,  and,  if  a  demand 
for  green  teas  should  occur,  can  be  turned  to  their  legitimate  use. 
One  or  two  tables,  say  12  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high, 
will  be  needed  for  rolling  the  leaf  gathered,  and  a  few  zinc-lined 
bins,  capable  of  holding  from  500  to  2,000  lb.  of  manufactured 
tea,  will  be  found  necessary. 

I  have  no  opportunity  of  providing  plates  to  illustrate  these 
necessary  items  of  tea-house  furniture,  but  as  the  majority  of 
estates  on  these  hills  are  more  or  less  well  supplied  with  them,  an 
intending  planter  has  only  to  visit  one  or  two  gardens  in  order 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with  what  is  necessary. 

For  many  of  the  details  of  tins  subject  I  shall  have  to  quote 
a  few  extracts  verbatim  from  my  lengthier  paper  on  Tea  Cultiva- 
tion in  Southern  India. 

A  slight  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  leaves  ordinarily 
plucked  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture.  Whether  four  leaves 
as  a,  b,  c,  dj  are  all  plucked  and  manufactured  together,  or  a, 
b,  c,  and  d,  e,  f,  are  plucked  and  prepared  separately,  matters 
little  so  far  as  the  general  description  of  the  various  processes  to 
which  the  leaf  is  subjected  are  concerned. 

First,  to  note  the  leading  points  of  difference  between  black 
and  green  teas, 
—difference        1.  The  leaf    of    the  former   has  a  portion   of   its  moisture 
bfackajad       ©vaporated  by  withering  in  the  sun  (or  artificially)  until  quite 
green  teas,    soft  or  flaccid.    The  latter  is  rendered  sufficiently  soft  for  manipu- 
lation by  a  short  but  brisk  panning. 

2.  With  black  teas,  the  juice  is  retained  so  far  as  practicable 
in  the  leaf,  and  subsequently  evaporated  by  a  slower  process. 
In  the  manufacture  of  green  teas  it  is  expressed  from  the  outset, 
and  the  leaf  subsequently  dried  at  a  higher  temperature. 

3*  Black  tea  is  allowed,  after  the  rolling  has  been  completed, 
to  stand  and  take  colour,  i.e.,  incipient  fermentation  is  allowed 
to  take  place,  thereby  converting  a  great  portion  of  the  tannin, 
the  bitter  principle  contained  in  tea  leaf,  into  gallic  acid,  and 
thus  softening  the  astringency  it  would  otherwise  possess.  If 
this  process  is  carried  too  far,  strength  is  lost,  and  what  brokers 
term  sourness  results. 

After  these  few  introductory  remarks  I  propose  to  deal  with 
the  treatment  of  the  leaf  from  the  time  it  is  weighed  in  at  the 
factory.  If  coarse  leaves  are  picked,  they  should  be  manufactured 
separately  from  the  finer  leaves. 
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The  manner  in  which  leaf  should  be  plucked  has  already  been    CH.  XXIX. 
explained.     The  next  object  is  that  the  leaf  plucked  should  be        ^^ 

kept  perfectly  cool,  not  pressed  down  so  hard  in  the  picker's      

basket  as  to-generate  heat  in  the  centre  and  thus  cause  ferment-  Jf^i^<^t^ 
ation  to  set  in.  As  a  safeguard  against  this,  the  leaf  gathered 
is  weighed  in,  as  a  rule,  in  most  gardens  twice  during  the  day, 
first  at  from  noon  to  1  p.m.,  finally  when  work  is  left  off.  The 
leaf  brought  in  is,  so  soon  as  it  has  been  weighed,  spread  out 
thinly  on  racks  covered  with  bamboo  mats.  A  free  circulation  of 
air  among  the  leaf  is  desirable,  as  this  much  hastens  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture  contained  in^it.  The  more  moisture  there 
is  in  the  leaf  and  atmosphere,  the  thinner  it  should  be  spread 
out ;  when  this  has  been  done,  the  leaf  is  left  on  the  racks  until 
the  following  morning. 

The  first  operation  now  is  to  wither  the  leaf,  i.e.,  to  extract  —withering, 
by  evaporation  so  much  of  the  moisture  it  contains  as  to  enable  it 
to  be  rolled  and  take  a  good  twist  without  breaking.  To  do  this, 
the  head  tea  maker,  when  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  have 
become  sufficiently  powerful,  spreads  it  out  thinly  in  shallow  flat 
baskets,  or  on  bamboo  mats,  turning  it  over  frequently.  When 
thoroughly  withered  the  hairy  down  on  the  pekoe  tips  will  be 
seen  to  stand  clearly  out  from  the  leaf  when  held  to  the  light, 
and  the  stem  may  be  bent  back  both  ways  without  snapping. 
The  feel  of  the  leaf  is  in  a  great  measure  the  best  guide  to  go  by, 
but  practice  only  can  teach  the  planters  when  the  leaf  is  ready 
to  roll.  As  in  our  climate  the  sun  does  not  always  attend  on 
our  wishes,  we  must  at  times  manage  to  do  without  his  aid,  either 
by  keeping  the  leaf  until  sufficient  moisture  is  evaporated,  or  by 
making  it  into  green  tea.  Some  heat  the  leaf  slightly  in  pans 
or  on  trays  previous  to  rolling;  but  I  cannot  recommend  the 
practice,  as  the  leaf  so  treated  either  turns  sour  or  colours  badly 
afterwards — in  the  latter  case  the  outturn  shows  very  green. 
When  sunshine  fails,  I  advise  the  planter  to  spread  his  leaf  out 
thinly  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  tea-house,  and  wait  patiently  until 
the  leaf  is  soft  enough  to  roll,  when  he  must  do  the  best  he 
can  with  it. 

Over  exposure  to  the  sun  is  a  mistake,  as  it  blckckens  some 
of  the  leaf,  and  causes  the  fine  pekoe  tips  to  become  discoloured 
and  undistinguishable  from  the  coarser  leaf.  Moreover  it  much 
weakens  the  infusion.  On  a  moderately  bright  morning  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  sun  and  an  hour  or  so  inside  the  factory  will 
bring  the  leaf  into  fit  condition  for  rolling. 

Previous  to  the  rolling  process  leaf  should  never  be  spread 
thickly  or  allowed  to  lie  in  mass,  or  heat  will  be  generated  in  the 

centre  and  the  tea  turn  sour. 
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(MI.  XXIX. 


Tea. 


•to  i  Hug. 


— .leccmd 
rolling. 


— rolling  by 
machinery. 


Rolling  is  a  process  in  which  no  small  amount  of  dexterity 
18  required  to  turn  out  first-rate  work.  Some  planters  roll  the 
leaf  straight  out ;  others  with  a  circular  sweep  ot  the  hand^ 
taking  care  always  to  work  in  the  same  direction.  The  latter 
motion  may  be  best  described  as  that  of  an  eccentric  set  on  a 
false  axis.  The  latter  method  is  the  better  in  my  opinion.  Some 
roll  their  leaf  very  heayily,  making  a  regular  lather  of  the  juice ; 
this  is  bad,  as  in  addition  to  weakening  the  tea  by  undue 
expression,  the  finer  leaves  get  broken.  The  leaf  should  be 
lightly  rolled,  the  juices  being  little  more  than  brought  to  the 
sur&ce,  and  only  sufficiently  expressed  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
adhere  when  compressed  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of  a  cone  or 
ball.  The  fine  twist  and  curl  are  communicated  to  the  leaf  not 
by  hard  pressure,  but  by  frequently  taking  up  and  intermingling 
the  mass  as  the  rolling  progresses,  and  picking  out,  for  subse- 
quent separate  treatment^  any  hard  coarse  leaves  that  have  been 
brought  in.  As  to  the  amount  that  a  man  should  take  up  at  a 
time,  sufficient  to  make  when  rolled  a  ball  as  large  as  a  full-sized 
cricket-ball  is  enough  ;  with  a  smaller  quantity  the  leaf  is  apt  to 
be  broken,  and  with  the  larger  the  roll  will  not  be  even  nor  the 
twist  good.  The  time  taken  to  roll  a  handful  will  be  from 
seven  to  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  better  not  to  judge  by  time  but 
from  the  appearance  of  the  leaf.  When  ready  the  leaf  should  be 
taken  up  between  the  two  hands  and  pressed  into  the  form  of  a 
ball  or  cone.  Ready  for  the  reception  of  these  a  blanket  is  laid 
single-fold  on  a  bin  or  at  one  end  of  the  rolling  table,  the  upper 
fold  being  rolled  up  until  the  exposed  half  has  been  fully  covered 
with  balls  of  leaf.  Few  men  in  Southern  India  will  roll  well 
more  than  25  to  30  lb.  of  leaf  »  day. 

Some  planters  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  leaf  a  slight 
panning  and  then  a  light  second  roll,  in  order  to  perfect  the 
appearance  of  the  tea :  when  the  twist  looks  insufficient,  or  the 
get-up  of  the   tea  is   of  special  importance,  this  is  an  excellent 

plan. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  as  well  venture  a  few  remarks  on 
the  advantages  of  rolling  tea  by  machinery.  The  only  machine 
with  which  I  am  hitherto  acquainted  that  can  be  said  to  do  its 
work  satisfactorily,  and  to  save  a  vast  expenditure  of  laboar 
without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  the  quality  of  the  produce, 
is  that  patented  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Jackson,  late  of  Assam. 
The  Calcutta  Agents  from  whom  these  may  be  procured  to 
order  are  Messrs.  Williamson,  Magor  and  Co. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  these  machines,  so  fur  as  the 
Nilagiris  are  concerned,  is  the  excessive  prime  cost,  somewhere 
about  £110  sterling  in  Great  Britain,  and  then  only  large  estates 
of  100  acres  or  upwards,  in  full  bearing,  would  be  justified  in 
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incurring  so  heavy  an  outlay •    In  Bengal  these  machines   are   CH.  XXIX. 
worked  by  steam-power,  but  on  these  hills  there  is  tardly   an        ^^, 

estate  to  be  found  that  has  not  a  sufficient  water-supply  to  work      

a  2  to  3-horsepower  turbine  or  overshot  water-wheel. 

Where  a  number  of  small  gardens  lie  within  reasonable 
distances  of  one  another,  the  owners  might  club  together  with 
advantage  and  set  up  one  of  these  machines  for  their  joint  use»  or 
some  enterprising  individual,  who  cultivated  a  somewhat  larger 
acreage  than  his  neighbours,  might  do  well  by  manufacturing 
their  tea  for  them  at  a  moderate  rate  per  pound. 

Even  with  Jackson's  machine  a  light  hajid  rolling  is  afterwards 
necessary ;  but  this  takes  so  little  either  of  time  or  labour,  that 
the  cost  may  be  said  to  be  merely  nominal.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  machine  does  as  perfect  work  as  machinery  can  ever  attain 
to,  and  that  its  working  is  never  likely  to  be  materially  improved 
on. 

When  the  leaf  is  all  rolled,  the  upper  fold  of  the  blanket  should 
be  folded  closely  down  and  the  leaf  left  to  take  colour. 

Many  planters  colour  their  tea  loose  and  in  heaps.  It  is  not  my  — coloariog. 
practice  to  do  so  at  first,  but  only  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
or  if  I  see  that  the  cones  are  not  colouring  evenly  throughout. 
Time  is  no  test  at  all.  I  have  coloured  tea  on  these  hills  in  1^ 
hours,  whereas  on  another  occasion  I  have  known  it  stand  for 
eight  hours  and  even  then  not  take  any  colour.  At  an  elevation 
of  about  S,500  feet  the  thermometer  will  range  as  a  rule  between 
70**  to  86%  and  the  time  required  to  colour  the  leaf  properly  will 
vary  from  2^  down  to  1^  hours. 

The  colour  of  the  leaf  when  ready  for  drying  should  be  a 
brownish  olive.  If  the  fine  leaf  is  too  brown  there  is  risk  of 
sourness,  and  the  strength  of  the  sample  will  be  afiected;  if 
the  larger  leaves  are  too  green  there  will  be  a  raw  acrid  flavour  in 
the  liquor  afber  infusion.  So  long  as  the  leaves  that  still  appear 
green  are  only  a  few  coarse  ones  that  have  got  in  here  and  there, 
it  does  not  much  matter  :  these  will  come  out  in  the  sifting.  Of 
the  two  evils,  let  your  tea  be  under  rather  than  over  coloured. 
Constant  attention  and  practice  are  the  only  things  that  can  help 
you*  A  fairly  trained  stafl^,  with  whom  a  little  trouble  has  been 
taken  at  the  outset,  may  be  trusted  to  work  by  themselves  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  have  seen  various  means  of  forcing  out  the  colour 
practised,  but  do  not  advise  the  adoption  of  any  of  them. 

When  this  process  has  been  completed,  the  cones  should  be 
broken  up  thoroughly,  no  small  lumps  being  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  whole  spread  out  thinly  until  the  trays  are  ready  to 
receive  it. 

Now    before    going  on    any  further  with  the    manufacture, —drying 
1   will  explain   the  various   appliances  in    use    for    drying  off  ^PP^**^*'®^- 
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CH.  XXIX.  teas.     Previous  to  the  introdaction  of  the  trays  now  in  general 
'^^^        use  in    Southern   India,     the  tea    used     to   be    dried     off   in 

bamboo  basket  dhools  over  charcoal  fires.     The  objections  to 

these  were  very  great :  in  the  first  place  the  sides  were  never 
air-tight  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  heat  was  wasted.     To 
obviate  this,  the  sides  were  often  plastered  with  oow-dnng*^  and 
any   stray  spark   catching  this  imparted  a  full  but  doabtfnllj 
desirable  flavour  to  the   tea.     Secondly,  the  belt  in  the  centre 
on  which  the  bamboo  sieve  was  aknost  always  irregularly  pitcbed 
did  not  fit  accurately  the  sieve  on  which  the  tea  rested.     Thirdly, 
from  the  constant  falling  through,  on  to  the  fire,  of  fine  leaf  and 
dust,  the  chances  of  turning  out  ''  smoky  burnt  "  tea   were 
much  enhanced.    Lastly,   an  enormous  number  of  these  dhools, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  men  to  watch  them,  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  dry  off  any  quantity  of  leaf.    A  better  form  of 
dhool,  i.e.,  one  made  of   cast-iron,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Haworth 
in  his  report  on  tea  in  Cachar,  but  even  this  did  not  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  last-named  objection.     In  &ct  rather  than  use 
appliances  of  this  nature  I  would  prefer  to  dry  off  the  teas  in 
pans,  but  this  is  a  tedious  process,   and   the   risk  of  sourness 
(perhaps  the  worst  fault  a  tea  can  possess)  is  rendered  much  too 
probable. 

The  most  satisfactory  apparatus  for  drying  off  tea  that  I  have 
hitherto  met  with,  is  the  tray  apparatus  (the  invention  of  an 
eminent  Cachar  planter,  and  also  figured  by  Mr.  Haworth  in 
his  report)  now  in  almost  universal  use  on  the  Nilagiris.  I 
regret  that  I  have  no  means  of  appending  an  illustration  of  it ; 
but  intending  planters  have  but  to  visit  the  nearest  tea  estate 
to  see  it  in  full  working.  In  Bengal  these  drawers  are  always 
laid  on  masonry  over  charcoal  fires.  The  introduction  of  the 
hot-air  principle  by  means  of  an  iron  plate  let  into  the  masonry 
of  the  furnace  at  a  height  of  18  inches  was  an  improvement 
introduced  by  a  Nilagiri  planter,  and,  both  as  regards  economy 
of  fuel  and  excellence  of  quality  of  the  article  manufactured  by 
its  means,  is  worthy  of  universal  adoption.  The  advantages  of 
the  iron  plate  system  are — 

1.  That  the  heat  can  be  better  regulated. 

2.  That  there  is  less  risk  of  burning,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 

bad  charcoal  (the  furnaces  are  fed  from  outside),  of 
communicating  a  smoky  flavour  to  the  tea. 

3.  That  as  there  is  a  false  drawer  with  a  zinc  bottom  to 

catch  all  the  dust  and  broken  tips  when  the  teas 
are  turned  over  in  the  course  of  drying,  the  risk  of 
smoky  burnt  teas,  caused  by  particles  dropping  on 
the  fire  or  iron  plate  is  obviated. 

4.  That  the  cost  of  preparing  charcoal  is  done  away  with. 
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The  iron  plate  should  be  24  to  28  inches,  and  from  t^  to  f  inches  OH.  XXIX, 
thick.     Cast-iron  plates  procured  from   England   are  the  best.        teZ 

The  plates  cast  in  this  country  are  always  uneven  in  thickness       

throughout,  and,  from  the  hardness  of  the  metal,  liable  to  crack 
right  across.  Wrought  iron  plates  heat  more  readily,  but  from 
their  expansion  and  contraction  in  proportion  as  they  are 
influenced  by  heat  or  cold  require  to  be  more  strongly  fixed  in 
the  masonry.  A  good  compound  for  plastering  the  inside  face 
of  the  walls  of  the  furnaces  may  be  made  as  follows : — 4  parts 
soorkee,  4  best  stiff  clay,  1  lime.  Some  planters  use  ordinary 
lime  and  sand,  tempered  with  water  infused  with  gall-nuts  and  to 
which  jaggery  and  white  of  eggs  have  been  added ;  but  I  have 
my  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  mixture. 

Above  the  plate,  which  should  have  an  exposed  surface  of  from  ^^^T^ng  off. 
15  to  18  inches  square,  the  masonry  sides  may  widen  out  rapidly 
to  the  same  dimensions  at  top  as  the  trays  that  are  about  to  be 
laid  over  them.  The  best  size  for  the  trays  is  2  feet  6  inches 
square.  The  lowest  tray  is  but  half  the  depth  of  the  upper 
ones,  and  the  bottom  is  of  block  tin  or  zinc.  Whenever  any  of 
the  upper  trays  are  drawn  out,  either  to  be  filled  or  to  have  the 
tea  they  contain  rearranged,  this  bottom  tray  is  drawn  out 
simultaneously  with  the  other  to  catch  all  the  dust  and  pekoe 
tips  that  fall  through  the  wire  gauze ;  otherwise  these  would  fall 
upon  the  heated  iron,  and  communicate  a  burnt  fiavour  to  the  teas 
that  were  drying  above.  When  the  upper  tray  has  been  returned, 
the  bottom  tray  is  drawn  out,  and  either  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
set  or  aside,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  A  slab  of  wood  covers 
the  mouth  to  retain  the  heat. 

The  three  upper  trays  are  those  which  contain  the  leaf  that 
is  to  be  dried  off.  These  are  about  3  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  bottom  of  each  covered  with  fine  well-stretched  galvanized 
iron  wire  gauze.  The  leaf  to  be  dried  should  be  spread  over 
these  drawers  from  1  to  1^  inches  thick,  commencing  with  the 
bottom  drawer.  When  the  tea  in  the  bottom  drawer  has  begun 
to  get  dry,  i.e.,  when  all  fear  of  further  fermentation  has  passed 
away,  the  drawer  may  change  places  with  the  empty  one  above 
it,  and  the  latter  be  filled  with  fresh  leaf.  When  almost  dry, 
the  same  change  may  be  effected  with  the  uppermost  drawer, 
the  latter  being  placed  lowest  to  receive  fresh  leaf.  When  the 
tea  in  the  top  drawer  is  thoroughly  dried,  it  may  be  removed, 
and  the  same  process  continued  until  all  the  leaf  in  hand  has  been 
dried  off. 

The  man  who  superintends  the  drying  off  must  first  ascertain, 
by  placing  his  hand  inside  the  mouth-place  of  the  bottom  drawer, 
that  the  furnaces  have  been  heated  to  a  proper  degree.     There 
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CH.  XXIX.  should  be  a  good  brisk  heat  at  firsts  so  much  so   that  tlie    Band 
T,j^.        can  only  just  be  held  inside  for  a  few  moments  without  discom* 

fort.     If  this  is  not  carefully  attended  to^  it   is  quite  as    easy  to 

turn  tea  sour  in  the  trays  as  by  allowing  it  to  ferment    ixndiily 
during  the  colouring  process.     Thermometers  are  useless  as  &  test, 
as  the  heat  has  invariably  burnt  the  bulb  of  all  that  I  ha\'e  ever 
tried.     Practice  alone  can  decide  when  the  heat  is  sufficiezxl^^  and 
a  few  trials  will  give  the  requisite  knowledge.     When  the  ^v^liole 
process  of  drying  off  has  been  completed^  the  drawers   msLy    he 
filled  up  any  how  with  the  tea  made,  and  laid  one  above  the  other 
on  top  of  the   wood-work  to  give  the   tea   the  benefit   oF   the 
warmth  given  out  by  the  cooling  plates  all  through  the    nig-ht 
The  next  morning  the  whole  may  be  weighed,  and,  if  not  required 
for  immediate   sale,  be   thrown  into   a  large  bin  to  await   the 
process  of  sifting. 

Manofactare       We  now  come  to  the  manufacture  of  green  teas.     The  chief 

green         drawbacks  to  the  manufacture  of  these  are  that  they  require  more 

labour^  closer  supervision,  and  are,  as  a  class,  wholly  unsaleable  in 

the  local  market.     Their  London  value,  too,  fluctuates  to  snch  an 

extent  as  to  render  the  manufacture  of  them  a  most  precarions 

business.     The  advantage  about  them  is  that  they  can  readilj  be 

turned  out  in  dull  cold  weather,  when   the  turning  out  of  black 

teas  of  fine   quality  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task.     The  planter 

will  do  well  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  pans  in  his  factory, 

so  as  to  enable  him  to  turn  out  teas  of  this  description  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

With  regard  to  the  setting  up  of  these  pans,  some  lay  them 
in  the  masonry  horizontally,  others  at  a  slight  incline,  say  of  30*^. 
I  prefer  the  latter  method.  It  lessens  the  risk  of  burning  odd 
leaves  here  and  there,  renders  it  easier  to  empty  the  pans  of  leaf, 
facilitates  the  regulation  of  the  temperature,  and  in  the  final 
process  of  bringing  out  the  colour  at  a  high  temperature  makes 
this  process  less  trying  to  the  workman's  hands. 

Leaf  that  is  intended  to  be  made  into  green  tea  is  not  withered 
in  the  sun ;  in  fact  manufacture  may  be  commenced  from  the 
time  of  its  being  brought  into  the  factory*  Previous  to  com- 
mencing, the  pans  have,  I  conclude,  been  fired  up  to  a  moderate 
heat,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  cause  the  leaf  to  crackle  violently 
so  soon  as  it  touches  the  pan.  One  man  will  be  required  to 
warm  the  leaf  for  every  eight  to  ten  men  employed  in  rolling. 
The  quantity  of  leaf  weighed  out  for  each  pan  at  a  time  should 
be  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  This  amount  having  been 
weighed  out,  the  head  tea-maker  takes  up  enough  leaf  to  make 
up  a  double  handful  for  each  man  engaged  in  rolling,  and  pans  it 
at  a  gentle  heat  until  it  is  thoroughly  warm,  soft,  and  flaccid. 
The  mass  is  then  swept  out  of  the  pan  into  a  basket  and  tlirown 
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out  from  this  on  to  the  rolling  table.     It  is  immediately  taken  CH.  XXIX. 
up  by  the  rollers,  who  set  to  work  on  it  at  once.  ^^^ 

''In  rolling  green  tea  a  considerably  greater  amount  ofpressTire       

may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  leaf  than  in  the  case  of  rolling  for 
black  teas,  and  the  matter  of  the  leaf  being  a  little  more  broken 
does  not  signify  so  long  as  it  is  not  literally  cut  to  pieces  and  a 
fine  close  twist  left  on  the  leaf.  This  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
frequently  shaking  up  the  leaf  during  rolling.  When  the  leaf  has 
been  sufficiently  rolled,  each  man  should  take  up  his  handful  and 
compress  it  into  a  firm  ball,  squeezing  as  much  juice  as  he  possibly 
can  out  of  it.  This  done,  the  ball  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up 
and  the  leaf  spread  out  very  thin  on  a  table  or  mat.  The  latter  point 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  any  slight  heating  of  the  leaf  in 
this  stage  would  cause  fermentation  to  set  in,  and  a  dark  colour 
would  be  communicated  to  the  liquor  after  infusion. 

'*  So  soon  as  the  first  batch  of  leaf  has  been  rolled  once,  a  second  is 
brought  from  the  pan  and  similarly  treated ;  and  this  is  done  until 
the  whole  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  has  received  the  first  roll.  The 
whole  is  then  again  heated  at  a  slightly  increased  temperature  for 
about  ten  minutes  and  is  then  brought  back  to  receive  a  second  roll. 
The  latter  should  take  about  five  minutes,  and  the  leaf  should  then 
be  again  compressed,  and  any  superfluous  juice  squeezed  out.  The 
balls  are  now  broken  up  again,  and  the  whole  returned  to  the  pans 
for  the  final  drying  off.  The  temperature  of  the  pans  may  now  be 
materially  increased,  but  not  to  an  excessive  degree,  until  nearly  all 
the  juice  contained  in  the  leaf  has  been  evaporated  and  the  latter 
has  assumed  a  greyish  black  colour.  The  leaf  will  turn  very  dark  in 
the  drying  process,  but  the  colour  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  end. 
When  the  leaf  seems  nearly  dry  and  assuming  a  greyish  tint,  the  pan 
shoidd  be  made  as  hot  as  the  workmen's  hands  can  bear  it.  Two 
men  should  now  be  set  to  each  pan,  and  the  leaf  whirled  round  and 
round  as  quickly  as  possible,  not  a  single  particle  being  allowed  to 
remain  stationary  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  for  a  second,  or  burning 
will  result.  It  is  on  this  final  process  that  the  ''colour  "  depends,  and 
until  the  men  have  become  expert  at  it,  and  their  hands  hardened,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  them,  without  close  supervision,  to  keep  the 
pans  at  the  proper  temperature.  The  men  should  relieve  each  other 
every  half  minute  or  so  until  the  bloom  has  come  out,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  taking  up  a  handful  and  holding  it  to  the  light.  As 
the  tea  cools  the  bloom  will  be  more  strongly  developed. 

"  The  colour  to  aim  at  is  a  bright  pearly  French  grey  ;  and  if  the 
planter  has  never  seen  a  really  first-dass  green  tea  turned  out,  he 
should  procure  a  sample  from  a  broker,  and  try  to  work  up  to  it. 
It  is  of  still  more  importance  to  keep  green  tea  dry  than  black ;  it 
will  absorb  moisture  freely,  and  the  bloom  will  be  lost,  probably 
beyond  hope  of  recovery,  by  another  firing. 

"  The  time  taken  in  turning  out  a  batch  of  green  tea  will  occupy 
from  two  to  three  hours ;  an  even  steady  heat  up  to  the  time  of 
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CH.  XXIX.  oommencing  to  bring  out  the  colour  is  the  point  to  aim  at.     If  jtm 
^^        hear  your  half-dried  leaf  hissing  and  crackling,  heave  it  out  into  a 
L       cooler  pan  at  once. 

''The  tasting  of  green  teas  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  ai 
that  of  black,  but  widely  different  results  are  looked  for.  The  liquor 
should  be  a  pale  primrose  straw-colour,  and  the  flavour  full  strong  »n^ 
vezy  pungent.  The  outturn  of  the  leaf  should  be  a  bright  pea-greeo. 
If  the  liquor  be  at  all  dark,  we  may  rest  assured  that  some  leaves 
have  been  allowed  to  take  colour  either  in  the  rolling  or  drying 
processes ;  and  the  colour  of  the  outturn  will  tell  the  tale  by  showing*  a 
few  discoloured  leaves  here  and  there.  When  the  dried  sample  ahows 
much  yellow  leaf  we  may  be  sure  these  latter  have  been  burnt.'* 
—tasting  It  is  as  well  to  taste  every  day^s  make.      For  the   following 

general  directions  I  was  indebted   some  years  back  to  Messrs. 
Moreen  and  Co.  of  Calcutta. 

''  Infuse  the  leaf,  allowing  it  to  draw  for  five  minutes.     If  the  tea 
is  fine  in  quality,  the  leaf  after  infusion  will  be  of  a  light  sahnonj 
colour,  or  in  other  words  the  colour  of  a  bright  new  penny-piece,  and 
the  liquor  will  be  of  a  bright  rich  ruby  colour.     If  under-fermented, 
some  greenish  leaf  will  be  observed  after  infusion,   and  the  liquor 
will  be  of'  a  pale  colour  and  have  a  sharp,  pungent  gpreenish  taste. 
If  over-fermented,  the  infusion  will  come  out  of  a  dusky  olive  gr^en 
colour,  and  the  liquor,  although  dark,  will  have  a  dull  look  and  a  soft 
insipid  taste,  and  if  much  over-fermented,  sourness  will  ensue." 

^*  It  often  happens  that  the  planter  can  get  cup  and  bowls,  but  not 
the  accompanying  scales  and  weights.     Under  these  circumstances 
any  other  scale  will  suit  his  purpose,  and  the  weight  of  I  tola  or  of 
a.4-anna  bit  will  tell  him  the  exact  amount  of  leaf  to  be  infused. 
He    must  be  careful  to  measure  accurately  the  time  allowed  for 
infusion,  viz.,  five  minutes.     Fresh  spring  water  should  be  used : 
water  that  has  been  previously  boiled  and  allowed  subsequently  to 
cool  will  not  develope  satisfactorily  the  qualities  of  the  tea.     The 
finer  the  leaf  from  which  the  sample  is  taken  the  stronger  and  richer 
the  liquor  will  be.     Dull  dark  leaves  in  the  outturn  after  infusion 
may  be  owing  to  two  causes,  over-fermentation  or  burning  in  the 
trays ;  generally,  in  the  latter  case,  the  burnt  flavour  will  be  detected 
in  the  liquor.    If  the  cement  which  lines  the  well  beneath  the  trays 
has  cracked  and  allows  smoke  to  come  through,  the  flavour  of  the  tea 
will  be  affected,  and  the  same  thing  may  occur  from  particles  of  dust 
falling  into  the  plate." 

*-«iftiQg  and       It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  tea  in  bulk  in  the  bins  until  there 
Btonng.  jg  enough   accumulated  to  make  up  a  moderate  break  for   the 

London  market.  All  damaged  teas  should  be  kept  separate. 
Evenness  in  quality  in  each  day's  make  is  a  great  desideratum* 
Sifting  is  a  dusty  task^  and  one  likes  to  have  it  going  on  in  the 
tea-house  as  seldom  as  possible.  With  a  large  outturn  and 
limited  accommodation^  it  is  true  that  sifted  tea  occupies  much 


'^ 


liTiia. 
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^  ^            leBS  space  in  the  bin8>  but  v^liere  ample  space  for  all  operations  CH.  XXIX^ 
V  hmt"      ^^  provided,  I  prefer  the  former  course.     To  repeat  what  I  have        ^^ 
said  elsewhere, —  

tfeoKj  '^  One  of  the  reasons  for  storing  the  tea  in  bulk  is,  that  in  no  two 

obdk  5  consecutive  days  can  one  depend  upon  the  tea  manufactured  being  of 

^y(faT  fsLz  the  same  quality  and  value  ;  and  if  the  daily  teas  turned  out  were 

}  i  hnaiTk  sifted  and  packed  separately,  the  quality  of  the  teas  packed  in  the 

gj  tk  a  several  boxes  might  be  found  to  differ  materially.     Sifting  therefore 

^  j^^  f  just  previous  to  despatch,  and  mixing  in  one  heap  all  the  tea  according 

euk^tra"  ^  ^^  class,  obviates  this  difficulty." 

dnWffl^  *'  Up  to  the  present  time  our  teas,  both  black  and  green,  have 

heea  7Si'  been  stored  in  the  bins  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  at  the  end  of 

or  tb  i-  ^^^  drying  process.     We  now  come  to  the  business  of  assorting  them 

\^*^l     ^  for  the  London  market.     This  is  done,  as  a  rale,  by  means  of  brass 

wire  sieves  of  standard  mesh,  or,  in  large  concerns,  by  machinery. 

I  have  seen  planters  in  Southern  India  use  bamboo  sieves  of  native 

'^  ^'  make,  but  these  are  always  irregular  in  mesh,  and  stand  bat  a  small 

*  ^^  amount  of  work.     The  best  sieves  are  those  procured  from  P.  Jonas, 

^Jf  Esq.,  155,  Fanwork   Street,  London,  E.G.     A  full  set  will  consist  of 

^'^  Nos.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.     The  number  of  the  sieve  represents  the 

1^  ^'  number  of  spaces  to  the  square  inch.     No.  4,  the  largest  size,  will 

P^ '  only  be  required  in  case  the  planter  manufitctures  the  coarser  leaves. 

Jrf^'  No.  6  is  the  most  useful  all  round.     The  tea  that  passes  through  this 

y^^  will,  if  well  made,  torn  out  a  good  pekoe,  worth  from  28.  to  Ss.  per  lb., 

0^-  or  at  the  worst  a  pekoe  souchong  worth  from  Is.  lOd,  to  2$.  Sd.  per 

mrk^'  lb.     If  he  sells  his  tea  in  this  country,  I  advise  the  planter  to  use  this 

iis^  sieve  only.     If  no  coarse  leaf  has  been  picked,  and  the  rolling  has 

|:^'  been  done  properly,  the  tea  that  passes  through  this  sieve  may  be 

}a^  classed   as  good   pekoe,   while   that   which  remains   will  be  a  fair 

vii^  souchong.     The  dust,  broken  flat  leaf,  and  tips  will  be  subsequently 

!^'  winnowed  out  with  a  common  bamboo  rice  fan,  and  be  added  to  that 

r^  which  fell  through  from  the  trays  in  the  process  of  drying. 

"  If,  however,  the  planter  means  to  sell  his  produce  in  London,  he 
will  find  it  advisable  to  assort  it  to  a  greater  extent.  He  should 
begin  with  the  finer  sieves,  and  go  on  to  the  coarser.     Thus  : 

^>  Sieves  12-10  will  turn  out  fine  orange  pekoes* 

,i  Sieve      8  do.  pekoe* 

:•'  Sieve      6  do.  pekoe  or  pekoe  souchong- 

i;  That  which  is  left  forms  No.  6,  souchong  or  congou. 

'^  If  he  passed  the  dust,  Ac.  through  a  No.  14,  he  may  send  this  home 
^  as  broken  orange  pekoe,  but  it  is  better  perhaps  not  to  do  this,  but 

'  to  send  the  dust,  tips,  and  broken  flat  leaf  as  broken  pekoe.    When 

f  there  is  much  broken  or  flat  leaf  a  decline  of  2d.  to  4c2.  per  lb.  in  the 

[  value  must  be  expected. 

'  ''  The  whole  of  the  tea  for  despatch  should  be  sifted  out  at  once, 

'  and  each  quality  kept  separate  until  the  whole  is  done,  when  packing 
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TCA. 


— pAcking. 


Cil.  XXIX.  may  commence.    This  ensares  evenness  of  qaality  HuptnKghomi 
boxes  which  constitute  the  boreah. 

**  The  sifting  of  green  teas  is  conducted  in  exactly  the 
but  the  teas  are  differently  named.    Sieve  No.  12  will  tunx  oixt 
Hyson,  the  flat  and  broken  leaf  winnowed  out  of  this 
No.  10  will  give  Hyson  No.  1,  No.  8  Hyson  No.  2,  No.    6 
Gunpowder,  that  which  remains  Gxmpowder.'' 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Jackson  have  patented  a  very  po^vrerfol  sad 
satisfactory  sifting  machine,  but  its  working  capacities  are  toe 
great  for  our  small  gardens.  There  is,  however,  procor&ble  fiva 
Messrs.  J.  Savage  and  Sons,  Eastcheap,  London,  a  very  exoeUesi 
mixing  and  aifting  machine,  the  price  of  which  is  £14.  Tl» 
will  sift  readily  1,000  lb.  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Boxes  of  excellent  make  and  even  weight  are  procurable  aik 
moderate  rates  from  the  Cochin  Steam  Mills  Co.,  CochiiL.  These 
being  worked  by  machinery  are  packed  flat  for  travelling  and  put 
together  (the  sides  being  numbered)  as  required  for  use.  The 
boxes  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  are  No.  1,  100  lb.  full  chests. 


100 
90 


t» 


t» 


f» 


Iniide  measurement.    V  ^j,  qq-j+^j*  /  broken  pekoe  • .  110—12^  lb. 

Length  21  inches  I       o    an       )  orange  pekoe  ..  110 

Depth   18       „       j     J^^     j  pekoe  souchong       .. 

Width  17      „       /  ^^       *  souchong  or  congou.  • 

No.  2,  Half  Ohests.     \     .„        .   •    ^ 

Length  141  inches  j  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  broken  pek 

Depth    16|     „ 

Width  Hi     „ 

!7o.  3,  80  lb.  Boxes. 

Length  12  inches 

Depth   12      ,, 

Width  12     ,. 


on  an 
average 


r  oroxen  pexoe 
(  orange  pekoe 


•  • 


will  contain  ^  ,     *  • 

(  broken  or  oramre  pekoe 
on  an      >     ,  ^   *^ 

\  pekoe 


average 


•  • 


50  lb 
45    .. 


25  lb. 
20    .. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  pack  the  coarser  tea  for  home  shipment 
in  boxes  containing  less  than  a  Bengal  maund  of  82  lb. 

The  boxes  must  be  put  together  securely,  care  being  taken  to 
drive  in  each  nail  perfectly  straight.  If  any  points  project 
inside  the  lead  will  be  torn.  For  20  lb.  boxes  1  inch  French 
wire  nails,  and  for  the  half  and  full  ohests  1|  inch  similar  nails 
should  be  used. 

Previous  to  packing  the  boxes  must  be  leaded.  Tea  lead  is 
sold  in  sheets  of  regular  size  by  the  cut.  Both  Betts'  and 
Gompton's  lead  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  best  size  of  sheet 
is  37-22,  and  these  sheets  weigh,  as  a  rule,  about  1^  lb. 

When  the  boxes  are  all  ready  and  the  teas  have  been  siEted, 
they  must,  whether  green  or  black,  be  fired  again  so  as  to  be 
packed  hot.  Tea  that  has  been  fired  will  stand  great  pressure 
without  the  leaf  breaking.  When  the  required  quantity  has  been 
packed  in  each  box  and  well  pressed  down,  the  top  should  be 
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"  W*  carefully  soldered.    The  top  of  the  box  is  then  nailed  down^  and  CH.  xxix, 
the  ends  bound  with  J  inch  iron  hooping.  r 

aeaorr^       All  that  now  remains  is  to  brand  the  boxes.    There  should  be      1- 

.       *"   a  distinct  mark  of  the  estate  on  the  top  of  each  box^  and  on  the 
front  side  below  this  the  number  of  the  box,  the  quality  of  the 


wSaiJ. 
r." 

tediTmy 
bagcDC 

Mr,  JKC 


mid: 


t<< 


„u^- 


f.. 


tea,  and  the  tare  and  trett  weight  clearly  marked.    Nothing 
now  remains  but  to  despatch  the  teas  for  shipment. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 


€HINCHONA  CULTURE. 


Chinchona 
Culture. 

Order. 


Bcftanical  Order— species — native  conntnes — distribation — disooyery  of  medicinal 
qualities — by  whom  described. — ^Threatened  failure  of   American  snppUea  of 
bark. — Suggestions    for    introduction    of    chinchona  into    the    East     TncMftfl 
— attempts    to    introduce  made  by  the    French    and    Dutch — the     T»iii*« 
Government  recommends  the  sending  of  a  collector  to  South  Ajnerica — the 
Court  of  Directors  select  Mr.  Markhani  for  the  duty — ^his  search — Mr.  Spraoe*a 
search  for  Red  barks — Mr.  Pritchett's  search  for  Grey  barks — Mr.  Cross  procarea 
Croton  bark  Seeds — Pitayo  barks. — Selection  of  sites  on  the  NOagiris    and 
formation  of  plantations — area    of  plantations — finanoia]  results. — Policy   of 
Government  in  regard  to  the  plantation  scheme. — The  manufacture  of  alka- 
loids in  the  country. — Mr.  Broughton  appointed  quinologist — his  researches — 
Amorphous  quinine. — Alkaloid  manufactory. — Analysis  of  barks. — Chief  specifls 
^  and  varieties  of  chinchona  in  India  — Cultivation. — Manure. — Harvesting  the 

bark. — Drying  the  bark. — Packing. — Publications  on  chinchona. 

CH.  XXX.  The  genus  Chinchona^  the  number  of  species  of  which  has  been 
reduced  by  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Bentham  to  thirty-six,  belongs 
to  the  order  of  Chinchonacece,  one  of  the  five  natural  orders 
appertaining  to  the  chinchonal  alliance — an  alliance  which,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  Myrtles,  to  which 
order  belongs  the  Eucalyptus  or  gum  of  Australia — being  distin- 
guished therefrom  by  the  small  embryo  and  large  quantity  of 
albumen.  The  order  has  two  sub-divisions  :  (1)  CoSeed,  (2)  Chin- 
chonace89.     Of  it  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  :— 

"  Cinchonads  ^  are  almost  ezclnsively  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  within  the  tropics,  where  they  are  said  to  constitute 
about  one-twenty -ninth  of  the  whole  number  of  flowering  plants.  This 
order  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  but  also 
contains  a  very  considerable  number  of  most  important  species  largely 
employed  for  the  use  of  man  in  the  countries  they  inhabit.  Many 
are  accordingly  the  most  valuable  of  remedial  agents,  acting  as  tonics, 
febrifuges,  emetics,  or  purgatives ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  having  their 
secretions  in  a  state  of  great  concentration,  prove  to  be  formidable 
poisons  :  nevertheless  a  few  produce  eatable  fruit,  and  one  is  disiin- 
gaished  above  all  others  for  its  agreeable  stimalatiug  seeds.'  Dyeing 
qualities  are  also  observed  in  a  small  number." 


^  Vegetable  Kingdom,  CiMhonali, 
'  Coffee. 
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CephcBlU  Ipecacuanha,  the  ipecacuanlia  of  commerce^  a  native  CH.  XXX. 
of  the  damp  forests  of  Brazil,  belongs  to  this  order ;  also  the  ohuJchona 
Oardenias,  so  well  known  to  the  visitors  to  Hindu  temples  in  the  Gultukb. 
Peninsula. 

The  following  table^^   taken   from  the    Pharmacographia  of  —species. 
Messrs.  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury,  exhibits  the  principal  species 
their  countries  produce  : — 


Oonapeciua  of  the  principal  Species  of  Odnchona, 


Species  (exoludinff  sub-species  and 
Tarieties)  acGorai2ig  to  weddoU. 

Where  flgurod. 

Nataye 
Country. 

Where 
Cultiyated. 

Product. 

I.— Btirpf  Cinehona  offleinalis. 

1.  Cinchona  of&dzialis,  Hook      ... 

But.  Mag.  5864 

Ecuador  (Loza) 

India,  Cey- 
lon, Jaya. 

Loxa  or  Crown  Bark,  Pale 
Bark. 

2.       „        nacrocalyx,  Pay.     ... 

HoirardK.  Q... 

Peru 

•  •  « 

Ashy  Crown  Bark.  The  sub- 
species C.  Palton  afloTds  an 
important  sort  called  Palton 
Bark,  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  quinine. 

8.       „         IncoxoBBfolia,  Pay.  ... 

Do, 

Ecuador,  Peru 

•  •• 

with  Palton  Bark,  but  is  not 

4.       „         lanoeolata,B.etP.  (?) 

Do. 

Peru 

•  •  ■ 

so  good. 

5.       „        landfolia,  Mutis     ... 

Kant.  tab.  11, 
12. 

IndU      ... 

Columbian  Bark.  Imported 
in  immense  quantities  for 
manufacture  of  quinine.  The 
soft  Columbian  Bark  is  pro- 

duoed    by     Howard's    yar. 

oblonao' 
A  poor  baxk,  not  now  imported. 

6.       „        amygdalifolia,  Wedd. 

Wedd.  tab.  6... 

PerUfBoliyia... 

■  «• 

II.— ttirps  (SnehoniB  mgosn. 

7.  Cinchona  Pitayenais,  Wedd.  ... 

Karst.  tab.  22, 

New    Granada 

India      ... 

Pitayo   bark.  Very  yaluable; 

C,  Triana. 

{Popojfan). 

used  by  makers  of  quinine  ; 
it  is  the  chief  source  of  quini- 
dine. 

8.       „          nigoBa,Pay. 

Howard  N.  Q. 

Peru 

•  •• 

Bark  unknown,probably  yalue 

less. 
Bark  not  in  commerce,  con- 

9.      „          Matisii,  Lamb. 

Do. 

Ecuador 

•  •« 

10.       „          hirsntafR.  etP.     ... 

Wedd.  tab.  21 

Peru 

■  ■  • 

tains  only  axidne. 

U.       „          Caraba^ensis,  Wedd. 

Do.       19 

Peru,    Boliyia. 

■  ■• 

Bark  not  collected. 

12.       „          F^udiana,  Hoir.  ... 

Hoiraid  N.  Q. 

Peru 

India,  Jaya 

A  poor  bark,  yet  of  handsome 
appearance  J  propagation  of 
tree  discontinued. 

18.       „          asperifolia,  Wodd. ... 

Wedd.  tab.  20 

Boliyia 

•  «• 

Bark  not  collected. 

14.       t,          umbGlIulifera,  Pay... 

Howard  N.Q... 

Peru 

•  •• 

Bark  not  known  as  a  distinct 

15.  „          glaadulifera,  B.  et  P. 

16.  t»          Httmboldtiana,Lamb. 

Do. 

Do. 

■  ■ « 

sort. 

Do.                        do. 

Do. 

Do. 

•  •  • 

Falae  Loxa  bark ;  Jaen  bark. 
A  yery  bad  bark. 

III.— Stirps  Cinehoius  mieran- 

tha. 

17.  Cinchona  Australis,  Wedd.     ... 

Wedd.  tab.  8... 

South  Bolifia. 

•  •  ff 

An  inferior  bark,  mixed  with 
Caliaaya. 

Do. 

Peru 

•  §■ 

Bark  formerly  known  as  Red 
Cuaeo  Bark  or  Santa  Ana 
Bark. 

19.       „         Perayiana,  How.     ... 

Howard  K.Q... 

Do, 

India       -) 
Do.         } 

Grey  Bark,  Huanuco  or  Lima 

20.        .,          nitida,  B.  et  P.       ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Bark.    Chiefly  consumed  on 

21.       „          micrantha,  B.  et  P.... 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

the  Continent. 

Quoted  in  Dr.  King's  Manual  of  Chinchona  Cultivaticm. 
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Canspectua  of  the  principal  Bpeeiea  of  Chinch<m€^ConiismeAy 


species  (exclttclinff  rab-vpedea  and 
TuietiM)  according  to  weddeU. 


When  figured. 


ITatiTe 
Country. 


Where 
OnlciTated. 


iy.--4tirpt  dnohons  CaliMtyv. 

n.  Cinchona  calisaya,  Wedd.       ...    Wedd.  tab.  9  ... 


SS. 


9t 


elUpUoa,  Wedd. 


Y..-4ltirpt  OinehoiuB  OTate. 

24.  Cinchona  purpurea,  B.  et  P.  .. 


35. 
S6. 


97. 
28. 


29. 
SO. 


»» 

$9 


n 


•  •• 

•  t  • 


ruflnerris,  Wedd. 
fucairubxa,  Pay. 


OYata,  B.  et  P. 
oordiloUa,Mtttia 


Tuei^e&Bifl,  Kant«  ... 
puboBcenSi  Yahl.     ... 


SI. 


n 


papuraaoeni,  Wedd.. 


Howard  N.  Q. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Karst.  tab.  8. 


Do.       9 ... 
Wedd.  Ub.  16 


Peru,   BoliTia. 


Peru      (Cara- 
baya). 


Do.       18 


Peru  (Huama- 

lies). 
Peru,  Bolivia... 
Ecuador 


Pern,  Bolivia .. 

New  Granada, 
Peru. 


Venesu  ela.. 
Ecuador,  Peru, 
BoUvia. 


India,  Cey- 
lon, Java, 
Jamaica, 
Mexico. 


India,  Cey- 
lon, Java, 
Jamaica. 

India  (!) 
Java  (T) 


BoUvia 


■  •■ 


CaUaaya  Bark,  BoHviaa 

Yellow  Bark.  Tbe  ' 

under  many 

alao  very  variable. 
Oarabaja  Bark»  Baa 

now  nnported.     C 

ICiq.     (aover 

unknown),  may 

thiaapeoiee. 


Kbt 


•i 


Huamaliea    Bark. 

imported. 
Bark  a  kind  of 
Bed  Bark. 

in  Britiah  India. 


Inferior  Blown  Mid  GFvey 


Columbian  Bark    (in 
Treeeziata  under  nuuiy 
xietiea;  bark  of 
in  manufaotore  of  qifiwlTMi 

Maraoaibo  Back. 

Arioa  Barit,  Cuaoo  Bark* 
var.    FMeUnxanOt 
of    the    variedea 
aridne.   C  caioptsra, 
ia  probably  a  variety  of 
apedea. 

Bark  unknown  in 


.—satire 
ooTintries. 


— diatribu- 
tlon. 


''  The  trees  producing  tlie  medicinal  barks  are  all  natives  of  tropical 
South  America,  where  they  are  found  in  the  dense  forests  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  western  part  of  that  continent  at  a  height 
of  from  2,500  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  an  equable 
but  comparatively  cool  climate.  The  cinchona-produciiig  region 
forms  a  crescentic  zone  which  follows  the  contour  of  the  coast-line^ 
but  nowhere  actually  touches  it,  beginning  at  10^  N.  and  extending^  to 
20^  S.  latitude.  This  crescentic  belt  is  nowhere  much  above  100 
miles  in  width,  but  its  length  (following  its  curve)  is  more  than  2,000. 
During  its  course  it  passes  through  the  territories  of  Veneeuela^ 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia." 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  table  that  the  trees  yielding^ 
barks  of  commercial  or  medicinal  value  known  as  Red,  Crown, 
Carthagenai  Grey,  and  Yellow,  are  confined  to  distinct  and 
comparatively  limited  areas,  both  as  regards  elevation  above  the 
sea  and  geographic  position.  Mr.  Markham  distributes  them  thus  : 

Crown  harhSf  the  Loza  region. 
Red  ha/rks^  the  western  slopes  of  Chimborazo. 
Carthagena  harJcs^  the  North  Granada  region. 
Orey  barks,  the  Huanuco  region,  North  Peru. 
Oalisaya  barhs^  Bolivia  and  South  Peru. 


aS 
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It  is  an  unsettled  point  whether  or  not  the  therapeutic  proper-  OH.  XXX. 
ties  of  this  bark  were  known  to  the  Indians  before  the  arrival  of  chwchoka 
the   Spaniards^  though  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of     Culture, 
this  assumption.     The  name  is  Indian/  *'  quina-quina/'  "  bark  _^jg^^ 
of  bark/'     To  the  Countess  of  Chinchon^  the  wife  of  a  Viceroy  of  medicinal 
of  Peru,  and  her  Jesuit  friends  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  P«>P«'tie8. 
introduction  of  this  inestimable  febrifuge  into  Europe   in  1640. 
It  was  long  known  as  "  Countess'  powder  "  and  "  Jesuit's  bark," 
and  later  as  ''  Cardinal's  bark ;"  hence  arose  the   prejudices  of 
Protestants  against  its  use. 

A  century  elapsed  before  the  genus  of  the  quina  tree  was  -^bj  whom 
established  by  linneeus  (1742),  who  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the^®**'"^^* 
Countess'  memory  by  naming  it  after  her.  Nor  has  her  service 
to  humanity  been  forgotten  by  his  followers,  who  have  extended 
the  name  to  the  whole  family  of  allied  plants.  He  knew  but 
two  species.  One  of  these,  the  0.  officinalis,  however,  had  been 
previously  (1838)  described  by  Dr.  La  Condamine,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  French  expedition  to  South  America,  despatched 
in  1735  to  measure  an  arc  of  a  degree  near  Quito;  the  other 
members  were  Gbdin,  Bouguer,  and  the  celebrated  botanist 
Joseph  de  Jussieu.  Jussieu  spent  thirty-four  years  in  prosecuting 
his  investigations  in  South  America,  but  he  &iled  in  his  attempts 
to  forward  young  chinchona  plants  to  Europe.  Seeds  of  0.  calisaya 
were  sent^to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  by  Dr.  Weddell  in  1846. 
They  were  procured  from  Bolivia.  The  plants  which  sprung  of 
these  seeds  were  the  first  grown  in  Europe.^ 

Dr.  King  remarks  :— 

"The  species  found  in  the  region  between  lO''  N.  and  the 
equator  (the  barks  of  New  Qranada)  were  described  by  Mutis  in  the 
last  century  and  more  recently  by  Karsten  in  his  Flora  Oolotnbice. 
Hutis'  notes  remained  in  manuscript  until  1867,  when  Mr.  Clement 
Markham  succeeded  in  unearthing  and  printing  them,  and  both  his 
notes  and  drawings  have  still  more  recently  been  published  at  Paris  by 
l&»Tfi&Ti9km  YnRNouvellea  Etudes  8UT  Us  Quinquinas,  The  cinchonas 
of  the  region  between  the  line  and  14°  S.  (the  barks  of  Ecuador 
and  Northern  Pern)  were  first  examined  by  Buiz  and  Pavon, 
and  a  magpiificent  work  founded  on  Pavon's  specimens  was  published 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  in  1862 ;  while  those  indigenous  in  the  region 
from  the  fourteenth  parallel  of  South  latitude  to  the  extremity  of  the 
zone  in  20^  S.  were  described  by  M.  Weddell  in  his  splendid  monograph 
published  at  Paris  in  1849.'' 

Fears  had  long  existed  that  the  bark   supply  from    South  Threatened 
America  would  fail  owincf  to   the  wanton   destruction    of  the  '*^^"*?  ^^ 

^  American 

•  supplies  o£ 

»  MiRKRAM's  Travels.  ^^''f* 

'  The  first  plant  g^own  in  Java  was  one  of  these.   It  died  shortly  after  arriyal, 
bat  a  nnmerons  progeny  has  arisen  from  a  catting  made  from  it. 
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OH.  XXX.    chinchona  forests  by  the  bark-collectors/  and  thus  tlie    impor- 

tance  of  introducing  the  plant  into  other  countries  suited  for  its 

CuLTURK.    growth  was  generally  acknowledged^  especially   hy     t^e    two 

nations — the  English  and  Dutch — who,  by  reason  of  their  Sastem 

possessions,  were  the   chief  consumers.     As  early  as  1835  I>r. 

Forbes  Royle,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens  at    SeHanm- 

pore,  suggested  its  introduction  on  the  Khasia  and  Nilagiri    Sills, 

and  later  (1839)  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany."* 

The  subject  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  William  Bentinck^       I>r. 

Royle  wrote  in  1852  : 

SuggeBtions        **  The  probability  of  the  entire  success  of  the  cinchona  tree  in  Tndia 

to  introdaoe    g^j^^g  ^  admit  of  hardly  any  doubt,  if  ordinary  care  is  adopted 

into  the  East  selection  of  suitable  localities.     I  myself  recommended   this 

Indies.  many  years  ago  when  treating  of   the  family  of  plants   to  ^vlucfa 

cinchonas  belong.     1  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  soil  and  climate 

with  the  geographical  distribution  of  cinchonace®  plants  that  qidniiie 

yielding  cinchonas  might  be  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Nilag^izfs 

and  of  the  Southern  Himalayas,  in  the  same  way  that  I  inferred    the 

Chinese  tea  plants  might  be  cultivated  in  the  Northern  Himalayas. " 

The  French  Academy  had  been  urged  by  Jussieu  and  others 
to  induce  the  French  Government  to  make  similar  experiments,  as 
the  project  was  so  uncertain  that  it  was  improbable  that  private 
capitalists  would  undertake  it.  Dr.  Weddell  had  well  written 
(Hist.,  p.  13)  :— 

'^  The  only  remedy  is  cultivation,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  it.  If  any  tree  deserves  acclimatization  in  a  French 
colony,  that  tree  is  incontestably  cinchona,  and  posterity  will  wish 
a  blessing  on  the  man  who  has  carried  the  idea  into  execution." 

'Attempts        In  consequence  an  attempt  was  made  in  Algeria  by  the  French 

FWhLT  Government  in  1850,  but  it  failed.' 

Dutch.  The  Dutch  Government,  however,  was  the  first  to  take  the 

matter  in  hand.  As  early  as  1829  ^  scientific  men  had  pressed  on  the 
Dutch  Government  the  advisabiUty  of  introducing  into  Java  the 

1  "  If  no  means  be  adopted/'  wrote  Dr.  Weddell  in  his  History  in  184d,  "  to 
arrest  this  destroying  agenoy,  posterity  will  have  to  regret,  if  not  the  tote] 
disappearance,  at  least  the  gradually  ocoorring  scarcity  of  the  Tarioos  kinds  of 
quina." 

'  The  desirability  of  introducing  chinchonas  into  the  East  Indies  was  urged  in 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  East  India  Company  between  1838  and  1842  by  Sir 
Robert  Christison  and  backed  by  Dr.  Forbes  Boyle,  but  no  aotiTO  step  was 
taken  till  1852,  when  again,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Eoyle,  some  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  plants  through  Consular  Agents. 

In  the  original  memorial  presented  by  Sir  Eobert  Christison  he  pointed  out  that 
"  the  transplantation,  if  successful,  would  become  remunerative,"  because  Uie 
trees  might  be  cut  down  younger  than  was  the  case  in  America,  and  the  boric 
might  be  collected  like  cinnamon  bark. — Eneycl  Br%tan.t  Vol.  V. 

>  "  CuUivation  of  the  Ohinehonas  in  Java,*'  by  K.  W.  yanCJobkom,  page  7, 

*  K.  W.  vanGorkom's  Qidtivation  of  the  Chinchonas. 
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cultivation  of  chinchona^  and  one  Textor  was  directed  to  proceed    CH.  XXX. 
to  South  America  to  collect  plaats  and  seeds^  but  he  died  and  the    (ig|'^^o,f^ 
expedition  was  abandoned.     Dr.  Weddell's  visit  to  the  chinchona     Gultuuu 
region  (1845-48)  was  productive  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
matter.     In  the  year   1852^  in  accordance  with   the  grand  and 
benevolent  plan  of  the  Dutch  Minister  of  State^   Pahud,  the 
botanist  M.  Hasskarl  was  deputed  to  collect  plants  and  seeds  of 
valuable  varieties  and  convey  them  to  Java.    The  plants  collected 
by  him  were  landed  in  Java  in  1854.    These  were  more  or 
less  worthless  varieties  of  0.   ealisaya,    A  plant  of  the  true 
caltsaya  had^  however^  as  mentioned   above,  been  already  intro- 
duced into  Java.     Seeds  of  other  varieties,   especially  of  the 
C,  lanci/olia^  also  arrived  about  the   same  time  and  germinated. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Java  plantations.     At   first  the 
Dutch  expended  much  money  and  time  on   the  cultivation  of 
inferior  kinds  on  a  faulty  method,  but  in  1864  they  changed 
their  system.    They  have  now  a  large  number  of  very  valuable 
Bpecies  ^  and  a  far  larger  number  of  trees  than  exist  on  the  Govern- 
ment Plantations  of  Southern  India. 

In  the  year  1852   (the  year  of  the   Dutch  expedition)  Lord  —the  Indian 
Dalhousie  requested  the  early  consideration  of  the  Honorable  ^j^^'^^g 
Court  of  Directors  to  a  proposal  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  sending 
send  a  "  gardening  collector "    to   South   America  to    collect  ^'^^^[^^r 
plants  and  seeds.     Dr.  Royle,  then  employed  at  the  India  House,  to  Soath 
submitted  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the   Court,  supporting  the  '^™®"^' 
recommendation.     But  the  Board  of  Control  considered   that  the 
necessary  supplies  of  seeds   and  plants    should  be  forwarded 
through   the  Consular  Agent.    Some  plants  and    seeds  were 
collected,  but  they  did  not  survive  the  voyage  to  Europe.     In 
1853^  a  few  plants  of  C  calisaya  were   sent  to  Calcutta  from 
Kew ;  five  survived  the  voyage,  but  two  died  during  removal  to 
Darjeeling,  and  the  remainder  was  killed  there  by  frost  in  the 
first  winter.     Early  in  1856  Dr.  Royle  again  urged  the  matter  on 
the  Indian  Government,  but  without  success.     Lord    Canning 
penned  a  minute,  20th  October  1856,   strongly  supporting   the 
recommendations  of  the  Medical  Board  and  Agricultural  Society 
to  employ  a  scientific  collector  in  South  America.     '^  In   six 
years,''  he  observed,  ^*  the  Government  of  India  has  expended 
nearly  £54,000  '  in  quinine  and  cinchona  bark,  and,  therefore, 
I  believe  that  success  will  be  well  worth  the  cost.''     He  con- 
curred in  the  Board's  views  that  there  was  every  probability  of 

1  Some  hark  of  the  C.  calisayctf  var.  Ltdgeriatui,  is  reported  to  have  yielded  10 
to  13^  per  cent,  of  crystalline  sniphate  of  qoinine. — Dr.  Km  a. 

»  Bine  Book,  Vol.  I. 

'  In  1876-77  India  imported  4,6i8  lb.  of  qninine  alone,  valae  8,34,437  rupees, 
against  3,9261b.,  valae  1,91,619  rnpeos,  in  1875-76. 

70 
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CH.  XXX.    the  sacoessf ul  cnltivation  of  chinchona  in  the  Eastern  Himalayai^ 
Ohimchona    ^'9''  ^^  ^^^  mountainoas  regions  of  Assam  and  tracts  eas<rw»rd  of 
CuLTUBB.     Silhet ;  also  on  the  sides  of  the  Nilagiris,  and  probably    ulao  in 
parts  of  Malabar.     Dr.  Boyle  supported  these  proposals  in  a  I<Hig 
xnemorandum  (M!arch  1857)^  which  appears  to  be  the  last  repoxt 
this  eminent  botanist  wrote  on  the  subject.     He  had^  ho^w^^er^ 
^onrtof      the  gratification  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Directors   to  the 
■elect  Hr.      despatch  of  a  collector  to  South  America,^  but  his  death  in    1858 
Markbam  for  prevented  his  carrying  this  into  effect.     Mr.  Clement  M'a.yVTi^ny^ 
^*        a  clerk  in  the  India  Office  well  acquainted  with  the  Cordilleras 
(where  chinchona  abounded)  and  the  dialects  spoken  in   tliose 
tracts,  in  April  1859  offered  to  superintend  the  collection  of  plants 
and  seeds.    His  services  were  accepted. 
—Mr.  Mark-       jjr.  Markham's  scheme  was  to  collect  simultaneously  the  seeds 
'  and  plants  in  the  three  chief  chinchona  regions.    For  Ecuador,  the 
home  of  the  '^  Red  bark/'  he  selected  Mr.  Spruce,   a   botanist, 
aided  by  Mr.  Cross,  a  gardener ;  for  the   Peruvian  Province   of 
Huanuoo,   with    its  *'  Grey  barks/'   Mr.    Pritchett ;  whilst  he 
reserved  for  himself  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Weir,  a  gardener,  the 
forests  of  Bolivia  and  South  Pern,  in  which  the  Yellow  barks  or 
call  say  a  are  found.     The   expedition  arrived  in  Peru  in  January 
1860.     Mr.  Markham  proceeded  inland  *  in  March  and  returned 
to  the  coast  on  the  1st  June,  bringing  with  him  497  plants  of  the 
C  calisaya  and  32  of  the  inferior  species,  wicrantha  and  avata ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  started  for  England  with 
his  collection,  it  having  been  decided  that  the  plants   should  be 
forwarded  by   the  overland  route   to   India.     He   reached   the 
Nilagiris  vid  Bombay  and  Calicat  on  the  12th  October  I860. 
The  plants  suffered  much  during  the   latter  part  of  the  joumej, 
the  roots  being  much  decayed.  Mr.  Mclvor  was,  however,  able  to 
secure  207  cattings,  besides  potting  125  of  the  original  plants. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Spruce,  whose   special  task  was   the  collection 
aSuS^tor       of  "  R®<1  barks  '^  {CcLscarilla  roya),  began  his  exploration  in  1859 
"Bedbarkfl.*'  with  the  view  of  settling  on  the  tracts  in  which  he  could  conduct 
his  collecting  operations.     He  selected  a  place  named  Limon  for 
his  head-quarters,   and  started  on   his  expedition  on  the' 11th 
June  1860,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  Riobambo.     He  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Cross  at  Limon  in  July.     They  commenced  opera- 
tions,  Mr.  Cross   remaining  at   Limon   establishing   a    nursery 
of  Bed  bark  cuttings,  whilst    Mr.   Spruce   searched   for  seed. 
By   the  end  of    December  they  returned   to   the    coast   with  a 
freight  of   637    well-established   plants    and   100,000    healthy 
seeds.     These  were  despatched  from  Guayaquil  to  England  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Cross  on  the  2nd  of  January  1861.     He  reached  the 
Nilagiris  on  the  3rd  April  1H61  with  463  C.  succiruln-a   plants. 


— Vr. 


1  Biao  Book,  Vol.  I,  page  20. 
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bringing  with  him  also  6    0.    calisaya  plants.'     The   survival    CH.XXX. 
of  theee  calisapa  plants  was  fortunate^  as  only  one  of  the  cuttings  qqi^J^na 
of  the  plants  of  this  kind  brought  by  Mr.  Markham  was  alive.     Cultubk. 
The  seeds  were  despatched  by  post.     An  interesting  account  of 
tliis  journey  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Spruce's  Beport,  No.  43^  Blue 
Book,  Vol.  T,  which  is  of  special  value,  as  he  was  an  excellent 
naturalist. 

Mr.  Pritchett,  to  whom  the  search  for  '^  Grey  barks  "  had  been  —Mr.  Prit- 
committed,  arrived  at  Huanuco  on  the  28th  May,  a  town   in  the  J^^^^u  g^^ 
midst  of  the  region  where  these  trees  abound.     He  returned  to  barks." 
the  coast  with  plants  in  Wardian  cases  and  a  collection  of  seeds 
towards    the  end  of    August.     The    plants     and    seeds    were 
0.  micrantha,  0,  nitida,  and  O,  Peruviana.     The  plants  in  War- 
dian cases  arrived  in  England  in  good  order,  but  they  perished 
before  the   cases  reached   Ootacamand.     The    seeds,   however, 
germinated  freely  contrary  to  expectation. 

Mr.  Bpruce  had  been  unable  to  proceed  to  the  Grown   bark  .Mr.  Croes 
(0.  eondamineay  region.     This  duty  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Cross  jJEJ^'*'^"    ,  „ 
on  his  return  from  England.     He  started  from  Guayaquil  for  the  geecU. 
Loxa  forests  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  procured  and  despatched  in 
December  1861   to  India  100,000   0,  condaminea  seeds,  also  a 
small  quantity  of  crispa   seed,  both   varieties   of  0.  officinalis  of 
Linuaaus.    The  packets  arrived  at  Ootacamand  in  good   order 
on  the  4th  March  1862. 

The  valuable  species  known  as  the  Pitayo  or  Carthagena  barks  — Pitayo 
(0.  lancifoUa  and  C,  Pitayentda)  were  not  introduced  into  India  ^*'^- 
until  much  later.  A  collection  of  seed  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Cross 
in  1863,  but  it  lost  its  vitality.  In  1868  this  collector  proceeded 
to  the  district  of  Fopayan  in  New  Granada,  and  there  obtained 
a  supply  of  seed  which  arrived  on  the  Nilagiris  towards  the 
end  of  the  year.  They  germinated  freely.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  Mr.  Cross  forwarded  some  plants  of  these  species 
to  India. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Markham's  arrival  in  October  1860  Mr.  Selection  of 
Mclvor  had  selected  the  wooded  raviue  above  the  Government  ^^"  ?*?  ^^^ 
gardens  on  the  Doddabetta  range,  with  an  elevation  of  between 
7,600  and  7,900  feet  above  sea  lev^el.  Mr.  Markham  considered 
the  site  very  suitable  for  varieties  of  chinchonas  growing  at  high 
elevations  in  South  America,  such  as  0.  calisaya  (shrubby 
variety),  0.  nitida,  0.  condaminea,  and  C.  lancifoUa;  but  for 
the  species  requiring  a  warmer  and  moister  climate,  such  as 
0.  succirubra,  0,  calisaya,  0.  micrantha,  and  C.  Peruviana,  he, 
in  communication  with  other  officers  of  Government,  selected  a 


>  Blue  Book,  Vol.  I,  page  159. 

*  0.  Chalmarguera  (Paroo).     For  proper  botanioal  names  of  theoe  species  see 
page  254,  Vol.  I,  Blae  Book. 
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CH.  XXX.  forest  glen  at  Nedawattam  aboye  QiidalhT,  on  the  north-westerm 
slope  of  the  Nilagiris^  faaTing  an  elevation  of  abont  6,000  feet. 
Towards  the  end  of  1862  the  GoTemment  approved  Mr.  McItot's 
selection  of  the  wooded  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  Piaikar£ 
waterfall^  having  an  elevation  about  the  same  as  NednwattaoL. 
These  plantations  are  known  as  the  Wood  and  Hooker  estates. 
The  former  was  so  named  itf  honour  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
the  latter  in  that  of  the  celebrated  botanist.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year  the  Government  sanctioned  the  opening^  of  a 
plantation  near  M^lknnda,  about  nine  miles  south  of  the  Avalan- 
che Bungalow,  having  an  elevation  of  between  6,000  and  7,000 
feet. 

When  these  plantations  were  begun  their  ultimate  extent  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  discussed.  In  the  third  year  of  opera- 
tions^ when  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  partly  assured,  the 
Secretary  of  State  sanctioned  an  extension  aggregating  150  acres 
yearly  for  ten  years^  but  in  1866  the  same  authority  fixed  ],200 
acres  as  the  marimnm  limit  of  the  cultivation.  This  limit  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  reached  in  1869,  at  which 
time  the  cultivated  area  did  not  probably  exceed  about  800  acres. 
Small  extensions  have  been  carried  out  since  that  date.  The  area 
of  the  plantations,  as  ascertained  by  the  recent  survey  (base 
measurement),  is  as  follows : — 

Doddabetta  

Neduwattam        ...         •  •  • 


of 

plantatioDfl. 


••• 


„  .,     ,    (  Wood 
Paikarf    \j^^^^ 


••% 


•  •• 


•  •• 


••• 


•  •• 


320-47 
301-63 
7218 
16419 

848-47 


This  area  was  planted  up  very  gradually.  Taking  whole 
numbers,  the  area  planted  in  each  year  stands  thus,  omitting 
M^lkdnda,  where  the  area  planted  approximated  30  acres.  This 
estate  was  abandoned  in  1871  by  order  of  Government.  No  great 
reliance  is,  however,  to  be  placed  in  the  figures. 


Dodda- 
betta. 

Neda- 
wattam. 

Wood. 

Hooker. 

Total. 

Acais. 

ACHXS. 

ACBE8. 

▲CRBS. 

ACBV8. 

1862 

••1        •••        •••        ••• 

•  •  • 

81 

..* 

•  •• 

81 

18S3 

••■        •••        •■•        •■• 

9 

6 

8 

... 

17 

1864 

•  •«                           •••                            Of                           ••• 

11 

68 

11 

*  .. 

80 

1865 

•••                  •••                  •■•                  ••• 

41 

44 

24 

... 

109 

1866 

t»a                     •••                      ••!                     #■• 

61 

81 

••* 

26 

118 

1867 

•  •«                     **f                     ■*■                      "*' 

23 

•  •  • 

29 

40 

92 

1868 

...                      .f.                     ••■                      ••• 

88 

12 

6 

68 

109 

1869 

•••                      •«•                     •••                      ••• 

119 

104 

•  ■  • 

19 

242 

1870 

•••                      ■•■                     ■••                     ••• 

9 

82 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

41 

1871 

•!•                           •••                           •••                             ••• 

8 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

8 
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8 
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•  ■  ■ 
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8 
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2 
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11 

11 
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For  many  years  the  number  of  plants  on  the  estates  was  much    CH.  XXX. 
exaggerated.     The  recent  numeration  and  classification  by  Major  chinchona 
J.   Campbell  Walker  has  set  this  vexed  question  at  rest.     The     Gulturb. 
correct  figures  compare  thus  with  those  previously  accepted  by 
Government  on  the  estimate  of  the  late  Superintendent : — 


Estfmated. 


Actnalfl. 


Doddabetta 

Neduwattam 

Wood 

Hooker 

M^lkfinda 


•  ••         ••  • 

•  •  •  a  ■  • 


•  •• 


•  •  • 


>•«  ••  • 


Total ... 


) 


NO. 

846,980 
474,740 

804,484 

65,254 


1,690,458 


MO. 

226,986 
208,780 

46,758 

87,567 


569,081 


As  regards  the  description  of  trees  the  estimated  and  actual 
figures  stand  thus : — 


Estimated. 


Aotnalfl. 


Bed      Bark 
Crown    do. 
Tellow  do. 
Grey      do. 
Other  Bpeoies 


•ft  ••• 


• • •  • •• 


•  •  ■  •  •  I 


• • •  ••• 


Total  ... 


NO. 

679,988 

581,282 

84,250 

28,759 

16,229 


1,190,468 


NO. 

260,887 
805,482 

552 
1,874 

886 


^569,081 


In  the  following  statement^  extracted  from  Major  Campbell  — financial 
Walker's  report,  the  financial  history  of  the  plantations  is  given.  ^^^  **' 
Interest  on  the  annual  balance  of  charges  has  been  calculated  at 
4*50  per  cent.  The  expenditure  and  receipts  on  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  alkaloids  have  been  excluded.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  cost  of  land  or  assessment  thereon.  The  statement 
shows  the  position  at  the  end  of  1875-76.  This  year  was  chosen 
by  Major  Walker  as  it  closes  the  initial  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
plantations,  the  termination  of  which  is  almost  contemporaneous 
with  Mr.  Mclvor's  death.  The  area  has  not  been  extended  since 
then* 


^  The  figures  do  not  inolnde  a  few  hundred  trees  irhich  were  remaining  at 
H^lkiinda  at  the  time,  chiefly  Bed  barics. 
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Aecoufd  of  Receipts  and  ExpendUure  an  account  of  the  Cinchona  Planiatums  firom 
the  commencement  up  to  the  close  of  1875-76,  taken  from  the  Accountani-Oeneraffs 
Books,  Eietums  of  Sale  from  India  Ofice^  and  other  sources. 


Beoeipts. 

Charges. 

Value  of 
Bark 

Value  of 

Value  of 
Bark  sup- 
plied to 
othmr  Go- 
vernments 
and  Cash 
BeoeipU. 

Bstablish- 
ment 

Build- 

Value 

Interest 

Tears. 

supplied 

to  the 

Quinolo- 

gist. 

Bark 

sent  to 

Bngland. 

Total. 

including 
Superinten- 
dent's 
Salary. 

ings 

and 

Plant. 

Other 
Charges 

of 
Gonviet 
Labour. 

on 
Balanoe 

of 
Charges. 

ToteL 

B8. 

B8. 

BB» 

B8. 

^ 

B8. 

BS. 

BS. 

^ 

BO. 

IMO^... 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■  ■  ■ 

.•• 

4381 

•  ■• 

•  m  m 

4>8& 

1861-62... 

t  •• 

•  -  • 

•  «■ 

■  ■• 

•  •• 

82,916 

■  •■ 

817 

88.128 

isen^a.. 

•  •• 

*•• 

•  •• 

•  •  I 

•  •■ 

48,800 

•  •• 

1,268 

40.048 

186S^St... 

«■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

12,787 

t  •• 

68.174 

«  ■* 

8,402 

0e.8B2 

1864-63. . 

■  ■  ■ 

■  t  • 

•  ■• 

24.416 

•  ■  • 

69.007 

■  •• 

6,615 

90.726 

1665-66... 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

«  •• 

25.460 

8.700 

68,887 

•  •• 

10,697 

98,785 

1866-67... 

«•• 

2,460 

2,460 

88.804 

8,025 

62,682 

48,006 

15,140 

1,48.808 

1867-68... 

■  •• 

887 

*•  t 

288 

86.087 

2,090 

48,206 

48.667 

19,087 

1.40387 

1868^»... 

•  ■  ■ 

1,680 

1,680 

85.678 

2,080 

80,686 

48,067 

27,779 

134^704 

1869-70... 

1,612 

•  •• 

1,512 

85.788 

1,660 

19.168 

■  *• 

88,709 

80366 

1870-71... 

4.865 

884 

4,689 

28.780 

-    800 

6.148 

•  «• 

87318 

07.491 

1871-78... 

9.543 

8^479 

«•• 

18.022 

17.157 

860 

18.100 

•  ■• 

40,144 

71311 

1872-78... 

16,807 

4,888 

887 

21,422 

12,724 

660 

16,441 

■  •  « 

48,767 

78,401 

1878-74... 

21,186 

86,417 

800 

67354 

12,574 

668 

15,008 

■  ■• 

45,064 

78,288 

1874-76... 

8,676 

•  • » 

278 

8,849 

16,406 

1,700 

17,417 

•  •• 

46,769 

81.282 

1876-76... 
1876-77... 

■  •  • 

60,406 

2,000 

62,405 

17.284 

1,560 

87,424 

■  •  • 

49,018 

9S328 

61,989 

1,04,976 

7,254 

1.74,171 

2,68,798 

18,518 

439,257 

1,46,000 

8.78,784 

1830,887 

*  •  • 

4.88,746 

8,068 

4,86,804 

12,467 

•  *• 

68,406 

*  •  ■ 

60,496 

1,21371 

61,989 

5.38,728 

10.318 

6.10,975 

2,76,200 

18,618 

5,47.666 

1.46,000 

4^89.220 

14.17.089 

Net  Results. 


Total  ohantes  up  to  1875-70 
Total  receipts  do. 

Net  charges 

Add  charges  of  1876-77  ... 


Deduct  receipts  of  1876-77 
Net  charges  up  to  1876-77 


18,90,287 
1,74.171 

11.82,110 
1,21378 

12,48,488 
43O3O6 

8,06,688 


The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  two  sacceeding  years^ 
independent  of  the  value  of  bark  sent  to  England/  which  probably 
did  not  fall  short  of  £50,000  were  as  follows  :— 


Receipts. 

Ezpeoditore. 

Sale  of 
Plants. 

ERtablioh- 
ment. 

Working 
Charges,  &c. 

Total. 

lo77"7o            .  •  •           •  • . 
1878-79           ...          .•• 

B8. 

17.548 
10,062 

R8. 

8.199 
9.794 

R8. 

69,349 
69.986 

R8. 

77,648 
79,780 

Policy  of  When  establishing  these  experimental  plantations  the  Secretary 

i^J^i^  to*  ^^  State  clearly  indicated  the  object  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
theChinohona  ment  had  in  view  in  so  doing. 

Plantations. 

1  The  value  of  the  bark  sent  to  Bkigiand  in  1877-78  itm  £83.281,  bnt  the  prio» 
realized  for  the  sacceeding  year's  crop  I  have  iiot  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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**  The  two  first  objects  of  the  experiment  (he  writes)  are  the  provi-   CH.  XXX. 
sion  of  an  abundant  and  certain  supply  of  bark  for  the  use  of  hospitals   ^ 
«nd  troops,  and  the  spread  of  cultivation  through  the  hill  districts  in     cultubb. 

order  to  bring  the  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  frequenters  of       

jangles  and  of  the  native  population  generally.  Your  Ooyemment 
has  yery  justly  deemed  that  the  experiment  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  money-speculation,  nor  are  the  commercial  advantages  that  may 
be  derived  from  it  to  be  considered  as  other  than  a  secondary  consi- 
deration, though,  of  course,  a  return  of  the  outlay  and  the  spread  of 
chinchona  cultivation  by  private  enterprise^  are  very  desirable  in 
themselves*" 

In  1871  the  propriety  of  selling  the  plantations,  or  of  dispensing 
^tb  two  of  the  four,  was  considered  by  the  Government  with  a 
view  of  leaving  the  development  of  chinchona  to  private  enterprise, 
freeing  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  tree  had  been  proved ; 
but  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the 
Government  to  leave  the  undertaking  to  private  industry,  as 
in  many  respects  it  was  still  in  an  experimental  stage ; — ^*  for 
(remark  the  Madras  Government  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  State)  tbe  barks  of  the  already  discovered  species  of  cinchona 
yield  a  varying  ratio  of  alkaloids  at  different  stages  of  their  growth, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  species  now  least  valued  may,  when  more 
matured,  be  found  rich  in  alkaloids,  and  vice  versd.  The  questions 
raised  by  the  frequent  discovery  of  fresh  varieties  of  cinchona, 
or  of  an  umprecedentedly  large  proportion  of  alkaloids  in  some 
of  the  known  varieties,  will  be  most  expeditiously  solved  under 
Government  supervision,  which  allows  the  freest  scope  for 
experiment.^  These  views  were  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,^  who  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  plant- 
ations with  the  manufactories  should  remain  permanently  under 
the  superintendence  of  Government ;  but  he  added : — 

**  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  intention  of  Government 
in  sending  their  surplus  bark  to  England  for  sale  in  the  open  market 
is  not  to  enter  into  permanent  competition  with  private  growers,  whose 
saccess  would  be  viewed  by  Gx>vemment  with  great  satisfaction,  but 
rather  to  act  as  the  pioneer,  and  to  establish  the  reputation  of  Indian- 
grown  barks  for  their  advantage.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
will  do  rightly  in  continuing  the  sale  of  bark  until  the  outlay  attendant 
upon  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  plants  is  repaid." 

These  remarks  have  all  special  reference  to  the  local  manu- 
facture of  quinine  alkaloids  as  well  as  to  the  trade  transactions 
of  Government.  The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  planta- 
tions under  the  State  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  recent 
inquiry,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  decided  that  the  plant- 


>  Bine  Book,  Vol.  1,  page  255. 
'  Despaioh,  April  1871. 
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CH.  XXX.    ations  'should   be    retained  under    the    superintendonoe    of  i 
Chi^ona    specialist 

CuLTUBs.        So  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  by  the  analysis  of  barlrs  aeai 
The  manu-     ^  England  for  analysis,  that  they  bid  fair  to  yield   qiiinine  wad 
faotnre  of       other  kinds  of  alkaloids,  and  that  the  yield  of  these    allcaZoidi 
tiio  ooiiiiti7«    varied  with,  or  was  more  or  less  dependent  upon,  artificial  condi- 
tions of  culture,   the   Madras   Government  suggested^    on    the 
adrice  of  Mr,  Markham,  who  visited  the  plantations  in  1865^  thai 
an  experienced  chemist,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  chin- 
chona  and  its  product^  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  on  the 
spot  various  points  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  and 
the  extraction  and  use  of  its  alkaloids.     The  Secretary   of  State 
approved  the  proposal,  as  without  such  aid  the  various  qnestiona 
at  issue — including  that  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  qainine 
and  other  chinchona  alkaloids  locally— could  not  be  satisfactorily 
settled. 
Mr.  Brongh.       Mr.  John  Broughton,  an  Assistant  at  the  Royal  InstitntioD, 
qSinoloSstT^  Albemarle  Street,  was  selected,  and  reached  India  in  November 
1866.     His  salary  was  fixed  at  £1,000  yearly. 

In  the  instructions^  to  Mr.  Broughton  the  Secretary  of  State 
remarks : — 

"  The  oldest  trees  on  the  Neilgherries  have  now  been  planted  out 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  the  analyses  of  their  barks,  which  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Howard,  prove  that  there  is  a  very  marked  increase 
of  the  yield  of  febrifuge  alkaloids  under  cultivation.  The  time  has 
now  come,  therefore,  when  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  regelate  the  yield  of  alkaloids  from  cultivated  cinchona 
barks,  and  to  ascertaio  the  preparation  of  the  febrifuge  which  will 
combine  cheapness  with  efficacy  in  the  greatest  degree." 


**  The  analysis  of  bark  from  plants  gprowing  in  different  situations, 
by  a  competent  scientific  chemist  on  the  spot,  will  be  a  principal 
means  of  discovering  the  conditions,  as  regards  elevation,  climate,  soil 
and  exposure,  best  calculated  to  produce  the  largest  possible  yield  of 
alkaloids,  those    conditions  of   course    varying    with  the  diffeient 
species.    There  are  several  difficult    qaestions  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  alkaloids  in  bark,  and  particularly  with  the  changes  in 
the  alkaloids  themselves,  caused  probably  by  cultivation,  which  should 
be  carefully  and  diligently  investigated.     It  will  also  be  an  important 
duty  of  the  chemist  attached  to  the  Cinchona  Plantations  to  ascertain 
the  difference,  as  regards  yield  and  efficacy,  between  green  and  dried 
barks ;  and  to  make  accurate  analyses  of  the  leaves,  and  hereafter 
possibly  of  the  fiowers,  of  the  different  species.     The  best  method  of 
drying  the  bark  must  be  decided  by  scientific  experiments;  and, 


1  Blue  Book,  1870. 
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finally,  it  will  be  expected  from  the  chemist  that  he  should,  through  CH.  XXX. 

his  inrestigations,  enable  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  to  arrive  at  a        

deciflion  with  respect  to  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  preparing  the  cultuab. 


febrifdg^  tor  use  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  Natives  of  India.       

He  will  also  be  required  to  consider  the  questions  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  cinchona  febrifuge  for  the  use  of  hospitals  and 
troops  in  India." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  detail  the  history  of  Mr.  —Mr. 
Bronirhton's  valuable  researches,  which  will  be  found  in  his  ®™'*^'**®^'" 
reports,  most  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Blue  Books  on 
chinchona  cultivation.  The  most  important  facts  either  discovered 
or  proved  by  him  were,  (1)  that  the  alkaloids  were  at  a  maximum 
in  October  and  May,  (2)  that  barks  covered  by  moss  yielded 
a  greater  amount  of  alkaloid  and  in  a  state  which  admits  of 
their  crystallization  as  sulphates  easily,  (3)  that  the  alkaloids 
are  chiefly  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue,  (4)  that  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  are  inimical  to  the  development  of  alkaloids  in  the 
bark,  (5)  that  the  alkaloids  in  the  bark  are  injuriously  affected 
in  the  process  of  drying  in  sunshine,  or  in  heat  above  100'',  or  in 
8team*heat,  (6)  that  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  wood  of  chinchona 
contained  either  very  little  alkaloid  or  none  at  all,  (7)  that  Nllagiri 
chiuchonas  contained  more  chinchonidine  than  quinine,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  increased  after  about 
the  eighth  year. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  service  Mr.  Broughtou 
conducted  many  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  a  cheap 
febrifuge  suitable  for  use  in  the  hospitals  of  the  country,  but  it 
was  not  until  1870  that  he  finally  adopted  a  combination  of 
alkaloids  known  as  Amorphans  Quinine.  It  consisted  of  the  — Amorphoua 
^'  total  alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark  in  the  form  of  a  non-crystalline  ^l'^"™- 
powder,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  resin  and  red  colouring  matters 
80  abundant  in  the  red  bark.''  A  full  description  of  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  given  in  Mr.  Broughton's  report  to  the  Madras 
Government,  1st  December  1873.  The  drug  was  acknowledged 
as  an  efficient  febrifuge  by  the  Madras  Medical  Department.^ 
The  manufacture  continued  for  three  years,  when  doubts  having 
arisen  as  to  its  economy  and  expediency,  a  Special  Commission 
was  appointed  in  June  1874  by  the  Madras  Government, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Cornish  and  Mr.  Cockeiell,  to  report  as  to  its 
value  as  a  medicine  and  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  after  calculating  the  price  of  the  bark  at  its  market 

*  Mr.  Bronghton  in  a  private  oommnnication  giyes  the  following  direotionB  for  a 
cheap  febrifuge  decoction,  the  bark  osed  being  not  less  than  three  yearn  old.  A 
pound  of  freshly  dried  bark,  out  up  finely,  boiled  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
aqneeied ;  boiled  again  for  the  aame  period  in  fresh  water,  and  again  a  third 
time  in  the  same  manner.    Mix  the  deoootionB  and  evaporate  to  small  balk. 
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CH.  XXX.    Talae,  the  prodact  cost  more  than  ordinary  quinine ;  whilst  as 

Chinchona    pi^pc^rod  and  issued^  it  was  of  uncertain  composition^  sometimeB 

CuLTuu.     rich  in  quinine,  at  others  chinchonidine  and  chinchonine  predomi- 

nating.    The  Gh>yemment  accordingly  resolved  to  abandon  the 

manufacture.     Mr.  Broughton  thereupon^  January  1875,  resided 

his  appointment  and  left  the  country.     The  manufacture  has  not 

since  been  resumed,  nor  has  a  scientific  chemist  been  appointed  to 

observe  the  history  of  the  trees.     Bather  less  than  1,000  lb.  of 

Amorphous  Quinine  was  produced  during  the  continuance  of  the 

manufactory. 

AflcaJoid  The  financial  results  connected  with  this  experiment  may  be 

nmnafaotory.  jQugjjy  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Beeeiptt.  Ewpenditwre. 

ma. 

Salary  of  Quinologist 79,027 

Establishment  and  laboratory.      IS^ISS 
Cost  of  mannfactiire,  indading 
buildings — 

(a)  Ootacamand...  11,735 

(h)  Nednwattam...  21,458 


Value  of  922  lb.  amorphoos 

qoinine  mann&otnred^      ...     S0,737 
Excess  ezpenditnze  balance...  1,71,703 


33,193 

Bark    supplied     (at     market 
rates)  72,095 


Total  ...  2,02,440  ToUl  ...  2,02,440 

Analysis  of         During  Mr.  Broughton's  service   systematic  analyses  of  the 
^'^^^  barks  of  the  several  kinds  of  chinchona  grown  on  the  Hills  were 

conducted  with  special  reference  to  mode  of  culture^  site^ 
elevation^  age  of  trees^  and  the  seasons  of  gathering  the  bark. 
Numerous  analyses  of  specimens  sent  to  England^  by  Messrs. 
Howard  and  DeVriz,  exist,  but  the  results  are  so  varying  and 
conflicting  as  to  be  of  little  use  except  to  the  specialist.  A 
complete  comparative  history  of  the  analysis  of  each  variety 
under  known  variations  of  age,  culture,  Soc.,  remains  to  be 
perfected. 

The  highest  yield  of  alkaloids  discovered  by  Mr.  Broughton  was 
on  Doddabetta  in  1868  in  the  variety  of  species  of  0.  eondaminea 
known  as  angustifolia,  amounting  to  no  less  than  11*50  per  cent, 
of  total  alkaloids,  of  which  10*13  per  cent,  were  crystallised 
sulphate  of  quinine.  A  higher  percentage  still  of  alkaloids,  namely, 
12*30,  is  reported  to. have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Mclvor  from 
a  hybrid  known  as  0.  pubescens ;  but  although  Mr.  Howard  stated 

^  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  sapposition  that  each  ponnd  contained  in 
fire  parts,  1  of  ciystallizable  quinine,  2  of  chinchonidine,  1  of  chinchonine  und 
1  of  nncrystallizable  residne.  *  *  *  If  the  amorphons  quinine  is  taken  to 
have  displaced  an  equal  weight  of  quinine  at  1905.  a  pound,  its  actual  value  to 
Goyemment  will  have  been  Rupees  69,930.  (See  note  on  the  Chinchona 
Plantations.) 
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that  fcbis  variety  excelled  ihe  angustifolia — especially,  it  would  CH.  XXX. 
seem,  in  the  size  and  vigoar  of  the  tree — yet  I  am  not  aware  cniiicHOMa 
that  its  merits  have  been  as  systematically  tested  as  those  of  Cvltdki. 
O.  angustifolia. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Broaghton's  report  of 
1873,  gives  analyses  of  Nilagiri  barks,  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  example  of  their  yield  of  alkaloids  : — 


P 


Total  Alkaloida 

Quinine  and  QniiiidiDe ... 
Cinohonidiiia    and    Cin- 

PnreS 

obta 

Pdm  1 


Dr.  Bidie,  in  his  "  Ciaehona  Oulture,"  1879,  gives  the  following  chief  epMiea 
list  of  chinchonas  in  India:— 

Orovm  and  Pah  Barkt. 
Chincbona  officinalis  (iind  [      C.  nritnsinga. 

varietiea).  j      C.  angnstifolia. 

C.  condaminea.  |      C.  lanoifolia.* 

YeUow  Barks. 
G.  calisaja  (and  varieties).  I      C.  Javanica. 
C-  Ledgeriana.  | 

Bed  Barks. 
C.  aaooirabra  {two  varieties). 
Qrey  Barks. 
C.  Peruviana.  I       C.  mionmtba. 

C.  nitida.  | 


C.  Pitayenaia* 


Oihe 


Barks. 

I      G.  Pahadiai 


Eybrids. 
C.  pnbeBcena.  |      C.  lanosa. 

The  instmctions  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  tea,  as  to 
the  selection  of  land  and  the  forming  and  laying  out  of  atea  estate 


'  Coloinbiaii  or  Carthageott  bark. 

'  Fitajo  bark. 
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OH.  XXX.  ma;  be  followed  generally  in  the  formation  of  a  cMnchona  estate 
CBtHCBoxA  Further  detailed  information  will  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Mclvor  and 
CoMDM.     Dr.  King's  Manoala.   The  experience  of  paat  years  seema  to  favoM 

CnltivfttioD.  close  planting,'  especially  in  the  case  of  eondami-aeas  planted 
in  exposed  sitnations,  also  the  propagation  of  plants  by  seod  asd 
not  by  cuttings  or  layering.  Seed  from  plantations  wbere  natnial 
facilities  fur  hybridization  exist  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  growtii 
of  hybrids  is  generally  stronger,  whilst  the  tendency  in  them 
seems  to  be  towards  a  greater  secretion  of  alkaloids.  Sybrids  of 
condaminea  and  aucciriihra,  whilst  partaking  in  great  meaaure  the 
vigonr  and  strength  of  the  fucctrubra,  yield  bark  whose  richness 
in  quinine  alkaloids  approximates  to  that  of  the  bark  of  the 
beat  varieties  of  condaminea.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
Nilagiri  chinchonas  to  produce  strong  and  rich  hybrids  is  the 
most  promising  feature  of  the  cnltiTatiou- 

UMiare.  The  results  of  the  experiments  in  the  application  of   manatea 

to  the  chiuchona  tree  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Brougbton's  report, 
April  1872.  The  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  tree  was  not 
marked,  nor  in  the  case  of  the  Red  barks  was  the  secretion  of 
alkaloids  improved;  bat  the  Crown  barks,  to  which  gnano, 
ammonia  sulphate,  and  farmyard  manure  had  been  generally 
applied,  showed  a  great  increase  in  the  alkaloids-  In  fact  the 
result  of  applying  the  last-named  manure  was  the  donbUngf  of 
the  quantity  of  alkaloids.  As  regards  the  growth  of  Crown 
barks,  subsequent  experience  goes  to  ahow  that  it  is  greatly 
favoured  by  the  application  of  ^rmyard  mannre  in  the  first  few 
years  after  planting  out. 

Huresting  There  are  four  modes  of  gathering  the  bark  :  (1)  by  coppicing, 
(2)  by  stripping  the  bark  in  longitudinal  sections,  (3)  by  uprooting, 
(4)  by  scraping  or  shaving  the  bark.  Of  these  methods,  until 
recently,  the  second  only  had  been  followed  in  the  Government 
plantations,  and  consequently  nearly  all  the  experience  gained 
60  far  is  of  this  method,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  discovery 
of  Mr.  Mclvor.  It  therefore  remains  yet  to  be  shown  what  mode 
of  treatment  is  on  the  whole  best  suited  to  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  chinchona  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  most  valuable 
yield  of  bark  from  a  given  area  of  cultivation  in  a  given  series  of 
years  :  in  a  word,  what  method  is  economically  and  scientifically 
the  best. 

There  are  two  modes  of  coppicing :  (1)  cutting  the  tree  down  and 
allowing  the  shoots  to  spring  from  the  bare  stump,  (2)  felling  the 
tree  but  leaving  a  root  or  stem  shoot,  or  several  such,  to  replace  it. 
These   methods— certainly  the  latter — are  known  to  succeed  as 

<  C.  metinibra  shoald  be  planted  1  faot  X  4  t«A  and  C.  timdami%ta  S  feet  X  I 
feet  ordinarilj,  and  thinned  out  from  about  the  toarth  year  if  neceaaaij. 
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regards  the  growth  of  the  shoots,  but  the  value  of  the  bark  of  such   CH.  XXX. 

growth,  compared  with  that  of  an  original  plant,  has  yet  to  be   ^   

satisfactorily  ascertained.  Cultubs. 

The  stripping  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  mossing  process, 
though  the  application  of  moss,  or  other  vegetable  substance 
suited  to  exclude  the  light  and  protect  the  wounds  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  renewal  of  the  bark.  The  process  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Mclvor  {vide  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Nilagiris,  August  1876)  :— 

Deseripiion  of  the  process  of  Mossing. — "  A  labourer  proceeds  to  an 
eight-year-old  tree,  and,  reaching  up  as  far  as  he  can,  makes  a  hori- 
zontal incision  of  the  required  width.    From  either  end  of  this  incision 
he  runs  a  vertical  incision  to  the  ground,  and  then,  carefully  raising 
with  his  knife  the  bark  at  the  horizontal  incision  until  he  can  seize  it 
with  his  fingers,  he  strips  off  the  bark  to  the  ground  and  cuts  it  off. 
The  strip  of  bark  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ribbon  more  or  less 
long.     Supposing  the  tree  to  be  of  28  inches  in  circumference,  the 
labourer  will  take  nine  of  the  above  ribbons,  each  1^  inches  wide.     He 
will  thus  leave,  after  the  tree  has  been  stripped,  other  nine  ribbons 
still  adhering  to  the  tree,  each  somewhat  broader  than  the  stripped 
ribbon  and  at  intervals  apart,  occupied  by  the  spaces  to  which  the 
stripped  ribbons  had  adhered.    As  soon  as  he  has  removed  his  strips, 
the  labourer  will  proceed  to  moss  the  trunk  all  round,  tying  on  the 
moss  with  some  fibre.     The  decorticated  intervals  will  thus  be  excluded 
from  light  and  air,  and  this  point  is  one  of  the  capital  points  in 
the  system.    The  mere  exclusion  of  light  and  air  from  a  stem  partially 
bared  of  bark  acts  in  two  ways :  it  enables  a  healing  process  to  be 
rapidly  set  up  in  the  same  way  as  a  plaster  does  in  the  case  of  a  wound 
in  an  animal  organism :  and  it  has  this  further  curious  effect,   it 
increases  the  secretion  of  quinine  in  the  bark  renewed  under  its 
protection.    This  increase  of  quinine  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Broughton  in 
all  his  reports.     At  the  end  of  six  or  twelve  months  the  bands  of  bark 
left  untouched  at  the  first  stripping  are  removed,  and  the  intervals 
they  occupied  on  the  trunk  are  mossed*    At  the  end  of  twenty-two 
months,  on  an  average,  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  ribbons  originally 
taken  are  found  to  be  covered  with  renewed  bark  much  thicker  than 
the  natural  bark  of  the  same  age,  and  this  renewed  bark  can  be  removed 
and  a  fresh    process  of  renewal    again  be  fostered   by  moss.     In 
another  six  or  twelve  months  the  renewed  bark  of  the  natural  ribbons 
left  at  the  first  stripping  can  be  taken,  and  so  on  ;  harvests  are  obtain- 
able from  the    trunk,  alternately  from  the  spaces  left  at  the  first 
stripping  and  the  spaces  left  by  the  second  stripping.    Experience 
hitherto  does  not  show  any  limit  to  the  taking  of  these  harvests  from 
a  tree.     Of  course  it  is  understood  that  at  every  stripping  the  ribbons 
taken  are  longer  than  at  the  preceding  stripping,   because  the  tree 
each  year  increased  in  height  and  bidk,  and,  therefore,  the  top  of 
every  ribbon  consists  of  natural  bark  and  the  lower  part  of  renewed 
hark.'' 
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The  foUowiDg  remarks  of  Dr.  Bidie  are  noteworthy : — 

"  When  moBB  is  act  available,  grass  is  sometimee  used  to  exolade  t 
light,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  envelope  of  sott  thick  cloth,  tarred 
one  side  to  protect  it  from  white-ante,  might  answer  well.  Inde 
renewal  on  the  barked  sarfaoes  will  take  place  without  any^  coreri 
whatever,  althongh  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  protection  expodii 
the  process.  On  removing  a  strip  of  bark  there  is  found  between 
and  the  wood  a  layer  of  mnoilaginona-like  consistence,  the  c&mbia 
7his  consista  of  formative  material,  from  which  both  bark  and  wo 
are  developed,  and  the  greatest  care  is  therefore  requisite  not  to  injc 
it  in  any  way,  and  to  expose  it  as  little  as  possible  to  air  and  snnshi] 
It  shoold  therefore  be  qaickly  and  cantionsly  covered  with  the  mi 
or  other  material.  Ur.  Mclvor  states  that  the  avenge  time  reqair 
for  the  renewal  of  bark  is  abont  twenty-two  months,  bat  experien 
shows  that  a  considerably  longer  period  is  requisite.  It  has  also  to 
pointed  out,  that  by  the  repetition  of  the  stripping  and  moBsm^  syste 
the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  impaired,  and  the  thickness  of  the  reoewi 
bark  somewhat  reduced.  Some  of  the  older  Grown  Bark  trees  on  tl 
Nilagiris  have  beea  barked  and  mossed  fonr  times,  and  some  of  ti 
older  Bed  Barks  six  times.  Both  kinds  have  shown  a  wonderf 
tolerance  of  the  operation,  bat  there  are  now  obvions  signs  of  its  havii 
reduced  the  vigoar  of  the  older  plants.  Thus  most  of  the  trees  whic 
have  been  freqaently  barked  carry  less  laxnriant  foliage,  and  Khow 
greater  tendency  to  prodnce  an  excessive  crop  of  flower  and  seed  ths 
trees  which  have  not  been  mossed.  They  also  renew  their  bark  vei 
slowly,  requiring  nearly  three  years  for  the  process,  and  even  then  tl 
renewed  bark  is  very  thin.  There  can  be  no  doabt,  however,  that  n 
to  a  certain  age  the  mossing  system  is  a  good  and  economical  one.  I 
the  case  of  both  Red  and  Crowa  Barks  therefore  I  woald  recommen 
to  Uie  planter  a  oombination  of  the  mossing  and  coppicing  aystemi 
Cropping  according  to  this  method,  he  should  begin  by  barking  aa 
mossing  fonr  times  in  snccessive  years,  as  the  bark  becomes  fit  for  th 
market.  This  would  secnre  one  crop  of  natural  bark,  one  of  mosse< 
bark,  and  two  of  renewed  bark.  On  the  completion  of  the  foartl 
stripping,  moss  should  again  be  applied  and  kept  on  till  complet 
renewal  takes  place.  At  this  stage  I  would  propose  to  coppice,  whicl 
woald  bring  in  a  third  and  large  crop  of  renewed  Itark  from  the  mossed 
as  well  as  a  oonsiderable  amoaat  of  natural  bark  from  the  nnmossei 
parts  of  the  tree.  In  the  case  of  the  Bed  Bark  trees  too  there  can  b 
no  doabt  that  it  will  be  fooad  possible  to  repeat  the  mossing  pioces 
on  some  of  the  bigger  shoots  which  spring  np  after  coppicing.  It  ha 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  mossing  process  increases  not  <ml; 
the  absolute  quantity  of  alkaloids  in  renewed  bark,  bat  also  the  pro 
portion  of  quinine.  The  soaroe  from  which  the  increase  m  toti 
alkaloids  is  derived  is  not  very  clear,  but  from  Ur.  Broughton's  experi 
ments  in  1873  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  gain  in  tb 
renewed  bark  is  obtained  by  a  transfer  to  it  of  some  of  the  alkaloid 
from    the  original  bark  on  the    upper  nnmosaed   parts  of  the  tre< 
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Of  such  transfer  we  have  other  examples,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Loran-  CH.  XXX« 

thaceons  parasites  gprowing  on  Nux  vomdea  trees,  the  alkaloid  consti-        

taents  of  the  host,  viz.,  strychnia  and  brncia,  being  transferred  to  the     Cultubs. 


parasite.^     If  this  transfer  in  the  case   of  the  cinchonas  be  confirmed       

by  fdtnre  observations,  it  will  follow  that  the  main  advantage  of  the 
mossing  process  will  be  the  production  of  a  superior  product  by  the 
concentration  of  the  alkaloid  constituents  of  the  tree  generally  in  the 
strips  of  renewed  bark.  One  good  point  of  the  mossing  system,  or  of 
combined  mossing  and  coppicing,  is,  that  a  crop  can  be  got  from  the 
trees  at  an  earlier  age  than  would  be  desirable  if  coppicing  alone  or 
uprooting  were  adopted,  as  under  either  of  the  latter  systems  it  would 
be  uneconomical  to  collect  the  bark  before  it  reached  the  stage  of 
maximum  yield.  The  process  of  mossing  can  only  be  conducted 
daring  the  monsoon,  when  the  trees  are  full  of  sap,  as  if  done  in  the 
dry  season  the  bark  will  not  lift,  and  is  renewed  with  difficulty.  The 
collection  of  the  bark  at  that  time  is,  however,  attended  with  some 
disadvantages,  as  that  is  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  cinchona 
contains  the  smallest  amount  of  alkaloids." 

So  far  the  moss-renewing  process,  which  is  that  generally 
practised  in  the  district,  t^^Jj  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced  a 
decided  success ;  bat  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  remember  that 
the  essence  of  the  system  is  the  renewal  of  the  bark,  under  moss, 
for  the  application  of  moss  to  the  stem  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  all  the  other  systems  of  treating  the  bark.  The 
system  of  up-rooting,  that  is,  digging  np  the  tree  and  removing  the 
bark  from  the  roots — ^generally  rich  in  alkaloids — as  well  as  the 
stem,  though  practised  in  Sikkim,  has  not  been  introduced.  The 
system  of  scraping  or  shaving  off  the  outer  layers  of  the  bark, 
leaving  the  inner  layer  or  liber  to  protect  the  cambium — which  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  the  Dutch  in  Java — is  being  experi- 
mentally tried  on  some  estates,  but  its  suitability  for  the  conditions 
of  climate  prevailing  on  the  Nilagiris  has  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  alleged  advantages  of  the  system  are  (1)  that  it 
involves  the  removal  of  only  the  valuable  portions  of  the  bark, 
(2)  that  all  such  is  removed,  whilst  under  Mr.  Mclvor's  process 
only  sections  are  removed,  (3)  that  the  bark  renews  in  a  shorter 
period,  (4)  that  the  health  of  the  tree  is  not  affected,  (5)  that 
the  protection  of  moss  is  not  essential  for  renewal. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  bark  should  be  dried  in  partial  shade,  as  Drying  the 
the  action  of  sunlight  and  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  fire  dissipates  ^"^' 
the  alkaloids.  Sheds  with  shelves  of  bamboo  laths,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  free  current  of  air,  should  be  erected  in  convenient 
localities.  When  the  bark  is  tolerably  dry,  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  room  artificially  heated  so  as  to  evaporate  the  remaining 
moisture  in  it.     The  room  may  be  heated  by  fines  or  charcoal 

^  See  page  375,  O'SniuaHNESST's  Bengal  Dispensatory,  1842. 
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CH.  XXX.    fires,  but  the  temperature  should  not  be  permitted  to  rise  above 

Chinchona   ^^^^  ^'     Gtreen  bark  of  tolerably  mature  age  loses  about  two- 

GuLTUKB.     thirds  of  its  weight  in  the  process  of  drying. 

Pao^ff^  The  best  mode  of  packing  the  bark  for  shipment  to  Europe 

is  in  bags  made  of  gunny  cloth,  consisting  of  two  layers,  with  an 

intermediate  coating  of  tar,  which  ensures  the  purpose  of  uniting 

the  layers  and  effectually  excluding  moisture. 

The  following  list  of  books  on  chinchona  is  taken  from  Dr. 
King's  Manual : — 

List  of  books       List  of  the  chief  Modem  Works  relating  to  Cinchona  (from  Fluckiger 
on  chinchona.  ^„^  Hanhury's  Pharmacographia,  page  328). 

Berg  (Otto),  Chinarinden  der  pharmdkognostiaehen  Samndung  au 
Berlin.  Berlin,  1865,  4to,  48  pages  and  10  plates  shewing  the 
microscopic  structure  of  barks. 
Bergen  (Heinrich  von),  Monographie  der  China,  Hamburg,  1826, 
4to,  348  pages  and  7  coloured  plates  representing  the  following 
barks  :-^China  rubra,  Huanuco,  Calisaya,  flava,  Huamaliea, 
Loxa,  Jaen.  An  exhaustive  work  for  its  period  in  every 
direction. 
Blue-books — East  India  (  Cinchona  Plant),  folio. — 

A.-^Copy  of  correspondence  rdating  to  the  ititroduction  of  the 
Cinchona  plant  into  India,  and  to  proceedings  connected 
with  its  cultivation,  from  March  1852  to  March  1863. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed^  20th 
March  1863.  272  pages.  Contains  correspondence  of 
Royle,  Markham,  Spruce,  Pritchett,  Gross,  Mclvor, 
Anderson  and  others,  illustrated  by  5  maps. 
B, — Copy  of  further  correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Cinchona  plant  into  India,  and  to  proceedings  connected 
with  its  cultivation,  from  April  1863  to  April  1866. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  18th 
June  1866.  379  pages.  Contains  monthly  reports  of 
the  plantations  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills ;  annual  reports  for 
1863-64  and  1864-65,  with  details  of  method  of  propaga- 
tion and  cultivation,  barking,  mossing,  attacks  of  insects, 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  aud  4  plates ;  report  of  Cross's 
journey  to  Pitayo,  with  map ;  Cinchona  cultivation  in 
Wynaad,  Coorg,  the  Pulney  Hills  and  Travancore,  with 
map ;  in  British  Sikldm,  the  Eangra  Valley  (Punjab), 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  Ceylon. 
C, — Copy  of  all  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  a/nd  the  Oovemor-Oeneral,  ar*d  the  Oovemors  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  Oin^ 
chona  plants,  from  4p«^1866  to  AprU  1870.  Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  9th  August  1870- 
Oontains  reports  on  the  Nilgiri  and  other  plantations, 
with  map ;  appointment  of  Mr.  Broughton  as  analytical 
chemist,  his  reports  and  analyses ;  reports  on  the  relative 
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efficacy  of  the  several  Cincliona  alkaloids ;  on  Cinchona   CH.  XXX. 
cnltiration  at  Darjeeling  and  in  British  Bnrma.  ^       ~ 

DeloDdre  ( Angastin  Pierre)  et  Bouchardat  ( Apollinaire),  QuMiologie.     Culture. 
Paris,  1854,  4to,  48  pages  and  23  good  coloured  plates  exhibit- 
in g  all  the  barks  then  met  with  in  commerce. 

Oorkom  (K.  W.  van),  Die  Ohinacultur  aufJava.  Leipzig,  1869,  61 
pages.   An  account  of  the  management  of  the  Dutch  plantations. 

Howard  (John  Eliot),  Ulustraiions  of  the  Nueva  Qtbitwlogia  of 
T avert,  London,  1862,  folio,  163  pages  and  30  beautiful 
coloured  plates.  Figures  of  Cinchona,  mostly  taken  from 
Pavon's  specimens  in  the  Herbarium  of  Madrid,  and  three  plates 
representing  the  structure  of  several  barks. 

Howard  (John  Eliot),  Quinology  of  the  East  Indian  Plantations. 
London,  1869,  fol.  x,  and  43  pages  with  3  coloured  plates, 
exhibiting  structural  peculiarities  of  the  barks  of  cultivated 
Cinchona. 

Karsten  (Hermann),  Die  medidnischen  chinarinden  Neu-Granada^s, 
Berlin,  1858,  8vo,  71  pages  and  2  plates  shewing  micro- 
scopic  structure  of  a  few  barks.  An  English  translation  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Markham,  has  been  printed 
by  the  India  Office  under  the  title  of  Notes  on  the  Medicinal 
Cvn4yhona  Barks  of  New  Granada  by  H.  Karsten,  1861.  The 
plates  have  not  been  reproduced. 

Karsten  (Hermann),  Flora  Oolumhice  terrarumque  odjacenHum 
specimina  selecta.  Berolini,  1858,  folio.  Beautifol  coloured 
figures  of  various  plants,  including  Cinchona,  under  which 
name  are  several  species  usually  referred  to  other  genera.  Only 
the  first  three  parts  have  been  published. 

Markham  (Clements  Robert).  The  Cinchona  species  of  New  Ora- 
nada,  containing  the  botanical  descriptions  of  the  species  examined 
by  Drs,  Mutis  and  Karsten ;  with  some  account  of  those  botanists 
and  of  the  results  of  their  labours,  London,  1 867, 8vo,  139  pagea 
and  5  plates.  The  plates  are  not  coloured,  yet  are  good 
reduced  copies  of  those  contained  in  Karsten's  Flarm  Columbice  ; 
they  represent  the  ioWowing  :-^  Cinchona  corymbosay  C,  Triancs^ 
C.  lanoifolia,  0.  cordifolia,  C,  Tumyensis. 

Miquel  (Friedrich  Anton  Wilhelm),  De  CinchancB  speeiebus  quibus^ 
dam,  adjectis  iis  quce  in  Java  coluntur,  Oonmeniatio  ex  Annalvbus 
Musei  Botanici  Lugduno^Batam  exscripta,  Amatelodami,  1869,. 
4to,  20  pages. 

Phcebus  (Philipp),  Die  Dehndre^Bouehardarschm  ChinorBmden.. 
Giessen,  1864,  bvo,  75  pages  and  a  table.  The  author  gives  a 
description,  without  figures,  of  the  microscopic  structure  of. 
the  type-specimens  figured  in  Delondre  and  Bouchardafa. 
iiu%nolug%e. 

Planchon  (Gustavo),  Des  Quinquinas.  Paris  et  Montpellier.  1864^ 
8vo,  150  pages.  A  description  of  the  Cinchonas  aiul  their 
barks.  An  English  translation,  has  been  issued  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Markham  by  the  India  Office,  under 
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CH.  ZXZ.  the  title  of  Peruvian  Barhs^  by  Onstave  Planchon,  London, 

^  printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1866. 

CuuruBB.  Sonbeiran  (J.  Leon)  et  Delondie  (Aagastin),  De  Vinimduetion  d 

de  VaccUm(Uatian  des  OtneJumas  da/ne  les  Indes  neerlandains  d 

dans  les  Indee  hrUanniquee.     Paris,  1868,  8vo,  165  pages. 

Triana  (Jos^),  Nou/oelles  Etudes  eur  les  Quinquinas.  Paris,  1870, 
folio,  80  pages  and  33  plates.  An  interesting  aoconnt  of  the 
labours  of  Matis,  illnstrated  by  nncolonred  copies  of  some  of 
the  drawings  prepared  by  him  in  illostration  of  his  nnpnblished 
Q^inologia  de  Bogota,  especially  of  the  several  varietieB  of 
Citichona  laneifclia ;  also  an  enumeration  and  short  descriptionfl 
of  all  the  species  of  Cinchona^  and  of  New  Granadian  plants 
(cheifly  CasearUla)  formerly  placed  in  that  g^nns- 

Vogl  (August),  Chinarinden  des  Wiener  Qrosshatidels  und  der 
Wiener  Sammlungen.  Wien,  1867,  8vo,  134  pages,  no  figures. 
A  very  exhaustive  description  of  the  microscopic  structure  <^ 
the  barks  occurring  in  the  Vienna  market,  or  preserved  in  tlie 
museums  of  that  city. 

Weddell  (Hugh  Algernon),  Histoire  natureUe  des  Quinquinas,  <m 
monographie  du  genre  Cinchona,  suivie  d^une  description  du  genre 
CascariUa  et  de  quelques  autres  plantes  de  la  meme  trihu.  Paris, 
1849,  folio,  108  pages,  33  plates  and  map.  Excel  lent  nncoloured 
fibres  of  Cinchona  and  some  allied  genera,  and  beautifal 
coloured  drawings  of  the  officinal  barks.  Plate  I  exhibits  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  plant ;  Plate  II  that  of  the  bark. 

Weddell  (Hugh  Algernon),  Notes  sur  les  Quinquinas,  extrait  da 
Annales  des  Sciences  natureUes,  5^me  serie,  tomes  XI  et  XIL 
Paris,  1870,  8vo,  75  pages.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
genus  Cinchona,  and  description  of  its  (33)  species,  accompanied 
by  useful  remarks  on  their  barks.  An  English  translation  has 
been  printed  by  the  India  Office  with  the  title,  Notes  on  th9 
Quinquinas  by  H.  A,  Weddell,  London,  1871,  8vo,  64  pages. 
A  Gbrman  edition  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Fliickiger  has  also  appeared 
under  the  title  Uebersicht  der  Cinchonen  wm  H.  A.  WeddeU, 
Bchaffhausen  and  Berlin,  1871,  8vo,  43  pages,  with  additions 
and  indices. 

I  would  add  the  following  to  the  above  list : — 
Blue  Book  (Chinchona  Cultivation),  East  India.     Ordered  to  be 

printed,  21st  March  1876. 
Report   on  the  Government  Chinchona  Plantations,  Nflagiris. 

By  Captain  Campbell  Walker,  1878. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Manufacture  of  Alkaloids,  ftct 

1878. 
Lecture  on  Chinchona  Culture,  by  Sargeon-Major   Bidie,  x.B.| 

1879,  Madras. 
Report  by  Robert  Cross  of  his  Mission  to  South   America  in 

1877-78.    London. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

HORTICULTURE.* 


Origin  of  the  Ootacamand  Gardens. — Mr.  Holvor  appointed  Superintendent.— 
Site. — Defective  management. — Dr.  Wight's  report. — Beoeipts  and  expenditure 
to  1862. — Gardens  placed  under  Gk>yernDient« — Mr.  Markham's  description  of 
the  Gardens. — Medicinal  plants. — Mr.  Jamieson  appointed. — Gardens  placed 
under  the  Commissioner. — Agri-Horticultural  Society. — Beoent  improvements. 
— Superintendent's  reports. — Beoeipts  and  expenditure  of  each  garden. 

In   April    1847  it   was    first  proposed   to  establish   a  Public  CH.  XXXL 

Garden  in  Ootacamand^  the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  being       

Mr.   Bell,    Bombay    Civil   Service,   and  Major  A.  Grant.      A      *^tuim.  ' 
Committee   was  appointed,  and  a  prospectus  issued  and  widely     .": — T" 
circulated  soliciting  subscriptions  and  pointing  out  the  advantages  ootaoiman/ 
which  the  climate  of  the  Hills  offered  for  the  formation   of  a  Gardens, 
nursery    garden   which   would    indirectly  benefit    all   parts  of 
India.     At  the  same  time  application  was  made  to  Government 
for  aid.     The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  then  Qovemor  of  Madras, 
approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  a 
working  Committee  was  appointed,  and  Rupees   100   granted  by 
Government  towards  the  expenses  of  the  garden.   On  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  the  Government  proposed  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  should  be  asked  to  send  out  "  a  scientific 
and  practical  gardener  qualified  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  gardens,  and  to  sanction  a  grant  of  an  annual  contribution 
sufficient  to  meet  his  salary.'' 

In    June  1847  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  Ur.  MoItot  ' 
communicated,  and  in  January  of  the  following  year  Mr.  William  appoint®^ 
Graham  Mclvor  was  engaged  for  five  years  on  a  salary  of  £150  dSt."^**"' 
a  year  with  a  leave  allowance  of  £75.     It  was  stipulated  that  he 
should  not  trade,  and  that  he   should  conform  to  all  the  rules 
relating   to  the   Uncovenanted   Service.     Mr.   Mclvor   arrived 
in  Madras  early  in  the  spring,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Ootacamand  and  report  himself  to  the  Committee  and  the 
Commandant. 

The  portion  of  the  gardens  first  brought  under  cultivation  was 
the  upper  and  steeper  part,  a  piece  of  Government  shola  running 


^  I  had  hoped  to  have  given  a  paper  on  the  history  of  hortioultore  on  the  Hills 
by  a  specialiat,  bat  have  boon  disappointod  in  my  expectation. 
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CH.  XXXI.  down  a  shallow  *  ravine  between  two  spurs  of  the  Doddabetta 
HoBncuL-    i^^g^*     ^^^  lower  and  more  level  portion  of  the  gpronnd  w^hich 
Tvu.       now  forms  the  approach  to  Government  House  was  not    added 
nntil  the  year  1851,  when  its  purchase  from  Mrs.  Kyan  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  a  price  not  exceeding^  Rupees 
50  a  cawny. 

Site.  The  site  is  well  chosen  both  as  regards  aspect  and  soil,   and 

much  of  the  present  beauty  of  the  gardens  is  due  to  the  he^py 
manner  in  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  picturesqae 
lay  of  the  land  and  of  the  trees  and  rocks  with  which  it  abounds. 
Bits  of  fine  old  sh61a  still  nestle  undisturbed  in  nooks  and 
comers  of  the  grounds^  though  they  are  now  connected  by^  gravel 
paths  and  grassy  slopes  intersected  by  beds  of  flowers.  To 
Mr.  Mclvor  the  greatest  credit  is  due  for  the  taste  and  judgment 
displayed  in  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds. 

Defective  For  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  however,  the  progress 

management,  ^f  ^Jjq  gardens  appears  to  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  in  May 
1852  Mr.  Mclvor  was  called  upon  to  report  on  its  state  and 
prospects.  The  result  of  this  report  was  the  formation  of  a 
working  Committee  of  three  members.  The  Committee  also 
determined  to  devote  a  sum  of  Rupees  100  a  month  to  higher 
horticulture,  the  gardens  having  been  utilized  up  to  this  time 
mainly  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  the  benefit  of  sub- 
scribers. 

Dr.  Wight's        Little  improvement  appears  to  have  been  made  in  spite  of 

'^^^  these  changes,  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  unanimity  between 

Mr.  Mclvor  and  the  Committee.  Dr.  Wight's  report  a  few  months 
later,  in  which  he  supported  Mr.  Mclvor,  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  original  Committee.  The  gardens  were  placed  entirely  in 
Mr.  Mclvor's  charge,  with  an  ex-officio  Committee  having  the 
Collector  of  Coimbatore  and  the  Commandant  among  its  members. 

Beoeipts  and       The  receipts  and  expenditure  up  to  this  time  were  as  follows. 

eip^ditue.  Expenditure  from  October  1847  to  June  1852,  Rupees  15,122 
exclusive  of  Mr.  Mclvor's  salary.  Receipts  for  the  same  period 
Rupees  14,600,  that  is.  Government  allowance  Rupees  4,800, 
private  subscriptions  Rupees  9,800. 

Gardon  In  1854  the  eX'Officio  members  of  Committee  again  saw  fit  to 

placed  ^dOT  form  a  Committee  of  Management,  to  whom  Mr.  Mclvor  was 
instructed  to  submit  his  accouuts,  and  it  was  not  until  November 
1855  that  Lord  Dalhousie  recommended  that  the  gardens  should 
be  taken  over  by  G-overnment.  A  Committee,  however,  appears 
to  have  existed  under  one  form  or  another,  although  tacitly 
abolished,  nntil  September  1857,  when  the  gardens  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Conservator  of  Forests,  Dr.  Cleghom, 
the  Commandant  being  still  required  to  check  the  accouuts. 
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Their  History  from  this  date  has  been  one  of  steady  if  not   CH.  XXXL 
of  rapid  progress.    Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  have  given  an    go^^u,^, 
impetas  to  horticultare  in  general^  and  have  been  the  means  of        turb. 
introdacing  and  propagating  a  large  number  of  osefal  as  well   as 
ornamental  plants  and   shrubs  which  have  been  sent  to   many 
different  parts  of  India.     In  1856    the  Government  of    India 
sanctioned  a  monthly  sum  of   Rupees  50  and   free  carriage  for 
plants  and  seeds  to  and  from  Calcutta. 

As  the  gardens  progressed  the  cultivation  of  ve|^tables  was 
abandoned^  as  the  available  space  was  required  for  the  growing 
of  flowers  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  but  not  before  they 
had  been  of  much  service  in  teaching  the  native  gardeners  how 
to  supply  the  local  market  and  in  inducing  them  to  cultivate 
better  varieties  from  seed  imported  and  distributed  to  them  free 
of  charge.  The  old  conservatory  was  constructed  and  a  fern-house 
built  about   this  time.     The  following  extract  from  Markham's 

''  Travels  in  Peru  and  India  '^  gives  his  impression  of  the  gardens 

in  1860  :— 

*'  The  English  8ettle,r  on  the  Neilgberries  will  find  English  fruits,  Mr.  Mark- 
flowers,  vegetables  and  grasses,  the  introduction  of  which  is  mainly  ^Mp's  de- 
due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  William  Q.  Mclvor,  the  Superintendent  '^"^  ^^"^ 
of  the  Government  Gardens  at  Ootacamund,  and  now  also  Superinten- 
dent of  Cinchona  Plantations  in  Southern  India.  This  gentleman  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Ootacamund  since  1848,  and  unites 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  skill  to  the  talent  and  experience  of  an  excellent 
practical  gardener.  Under  his  auspices  the  steep  slopes  of  one  of  the 
spurs  which  run  off  from  the  Peak  of  Dodabetta  and  overlook  the 
cantonment  of  Ootacamund  have  been  converted  into  a  tastefully 
laid  out  garden,  in  a  succession  of  terraces.  Hampered  at  first  by 
the  interference  of  a  useless  committee,  and  with  no  assistance  beyond 
that  of  an  East  Indian  foreman  and  labourers  from  the  Mysore  plains, 
he  has  succeeded  in  changing  the  wild  mountain  side  into  a  very 
beautiful  public  garden.  Every  point  of  view  is  taken  advantage 
of  with  admirable  taste,  and  numerous  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
have  been  introduced  from  England,  Australia,  and  other  countries, 
while  the  native  flora  of  the  hills  is  fully  represented.  There  are 
English  roses  and  geraniums,  ponds  bordered  by  white  arums,  shady 
walks  overarched  by  trellis- work,  tasteful  vases  filled  with  showy 
flowers,  thickets  of  rhododendrons,  hedges  of  heliotrope  and  fuchsias, 
fine  clamps  of  tall  spreading  trees, — and  from  the  upper  terraces, 
between  the  leafy  branches,  there  are  glorious  views  of  the  Ootaca- 
Diand  valley  and  of  the  finely  broken  range  of  the  distant  Koondah 
hilld." 

or  the  branch  garden  at  Ealhatti  on  the  Segur  ghat^  which 
had  been  added  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  requiring  a  warmer 
climate  and  less  elevation,  Mr.  Markham  writes  as  follows  : — 

**  A  magnificent  waterfall  descends  into  a  rocky  basin  close  beside 
it,  and  the  garden  contains  oranges  of  many  kinds,  shaddochs,  lemons, 
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CH.  XXXI.  limes,  citrons,  natmegs,   loqaats  and  plantains.     On    this    spot    iat 

HobtTul.    <^^^^^^^^b  Chirimoyas,  the  seeds  of  which  we   broaght  froni    Perm,  w£ 

TUKB.        hereafter  ripen  and  enable  the  people  of  India  to  taste  the 

—"■"       piece  of  nature.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  These  gardens  are  self-snpporting." 
Medioinal  Up  to  the  year  1856  the  only  medicinal  plant  which 

pUnta.  largely  cultivated  was  the  digitalis,  bot  on  a  sngg^tion  of 

Medical  Department  that  more   attention   should   be    gi^etk    to 
this  branchy  it  was  suggested  that  a  special  garden  should  be 
made  for  this  purpose  at  M^lkiinda.     Whether  this  project   wss 
ever  carried  out  or  not  is  uncertain^  but  it  was  probably  foosd 
that  the  gardens  at  Ootacamand^  Burliar^  and  another  naraer7  or 
branch  garden  established  shortly  afterwards  at  Kalhatti  on   the 
Segur  gh&t  offered  sufficient  varieties   of  soil  and  climate    6x 
experiments  in  the  growth  of  medicinal  plants. 
Mr.  Jamie-         Oovemment  experiments  in  the  rearing  of  chinchona  plants  fiom 

■oil  8  ftppomt*  .     '  .... 

ment.  seeds  and  cuttings^  which  had  their   beginning  in    1860,  aoon 

occupied  a  hirge  proportion  of   Mr.  Mclvor's  time,  and  it  was 
fonnd  necessary  to  give  him  a  European  assistant.     The  pre- 
sent Superintendent,  Mr.  Jamieson,  from  the  gardens  at  Kew, 
was  accordingly  engaged  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Chin- 
chona  Plantations,  but  his  work  was   mainly   confined   to  the 
gardens.    He  began  his  duties  at  Ootacamand  in  1868,  continuing 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Mclvor  until  1871,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  appointment  of  Superintendent  on  Mr.  Mclvor  becoming 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Chinchona  Plantations. 
Gardens  Soon  after  the    Commission  was  formed    the  gardens  were 

c^^^^'Sola'  P^^^ced  under  the  Commissioner,  and  this  arrangement  has 
continued.  An  Agri- Horticultural  Society  ^  was  formed  mainly 
AKri.Horti-  throQgh  Mr,  Breeks'  influence,  which  did  good  service  in  enconr- 
S^^y.  Skging  the  native  growers  by  distributing  seeds  and  offering*  prises 
for  vegetables^  which  were  awarded  by  a  Committee  appointed  to 
inspect  the  vegetables  brought  for  sale  to  the  local  market. 
During  Mr.  Breeks'  life  agri-horticultural  shows  were  held  from 
time  to  time  in  the  gardens,  but  since  his  death  only  one  has 
taken  place.  Though  its  affairs  were  never  finally  wound 
up,  the  Society  seems  to  have  virtually  died  out,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  revived,  for  although  the  show  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  was  never  so  good  as  might  reasonably 

^  In  Jane  1869  the  Gk)vemmeat  sanotioned  the  transfer  of  the  gardens  to  thd 
Agri-Eortionltnral  Society,  the  Commissioner  being  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Management.  Mr.  Mclvor,  who  was  relieved  of  the  superintendence  of  the 
gardens,  being  an  eS'Offido  member  of  the  Oommittee,  whilst  Mr.  Jamieson,  as 
Superintendent,  was  to  work  nnder  the  orders  of  the  Committee.  The  transfer 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  as  Mr.  Jamieson  declined  to  act  as  Saporincendent 
nnder  the  orders  of  the  Committee. 


*.  . 
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have  been  expected,  the  effect  of  these  exhibitions  could  not  have  CH.  XXXI. 
Tieen  other  than  beneficial  as  an  inoentiye  to  both  native  growers  hobticul- 
and  amateur  gardeners.  tvk>- 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  improvements  since  Mr.  Jamieson  Beoent 
has  taken  charge  are  some  which  come  more  especially  within  ^^^^^ 
the  province  of  landscape  gardening.  Portions  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  grounds  have  been  cleared  of  the  Acacia  dealbata 
and  A.  melanoxylnn  and  laid  out  in  grass  studded  with  auraearias 
and  other  handsome  trees,  including  some  rare  varieties  of  the 
eucalyjptusy  and  many  additional  flower  beds  have  been  introduced. 
Handsome  gates  flanked  by  lodges,  one  of  which  is  used  for  a 
herbarium  and  the  other  as  an  office,  have  been  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gardens.  The  approach  to  Government  House 
is  now  through  these  gates,  and  the  carriage  drive  which  has  been 
cut  along  the  lower  slope  and  first  terrace  having  made  it  neces- 
sary to  lay  out  these  portions  of  the  grounds  afresh,  a  good  deal 
has  been  done  to  improve  their  general  appearance.  A  spacious 
conservatory  has  been  recently  erected  above  the  terrace  near 
the  band  stand. 

As  regards  natural  beauty,  however,  the  Ootacamand  gardens  Sim's  Park, 
must  jrield  the  palm  to  the  more  recently  formed  garden  at 
Coonoor,  called  after  the  late  Member  of  Council,  Sim^s  Park. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  stay  in  India  Mr.  Sim  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  formation  and  laying  out  of 
these  gardens.  The  site  is  a  particularly  suitable  one,  and  the 
climate  of  Ooonoor  being  milder,  is  more  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  and  especially  of  roses.  The  ground  embraces  some 
stretches  of  natural  sh61a  which  are  finer  than  any  in  the  gardens 
at  Ootacamand.  The  tree  ferns  are  especially  beautiful,  and 
many  foreign  varieties  have  been  placed  in  the  shady  hollows 
which  are  the  natural  habitat  of  this  graceful  family  of  plants. 
A  miniature  lake  has  been  formed  by  damming  up  the  stream 
which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  gardens,  and  a  number  of  paths 
cut  through  the  wilder  portioilb  of  the  enclosure. 

The  Superintendent's  reports  for  the  last  few  years  are  of  Snperinten- 
special  interest,  showing  the  number  of  useful  plants  which  have  p^^f  ^' 
been  introduced  and  propagated,  among  others  the  Santung 
cabbage,  prickly  comfrey  (Symphytum  (Mperrimum),  and  the 
mahogany  tree.  The  list  of  medicinal  plants  now  includes  the 
ipecacuanha,  jalap,  rhubarb,  peppermint,  lavender,  digitalis, 
taraxicum.  A  medicinal  garden  was  formed  in  1878  at  the  head 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Ootacamand,  five  acres  in  extent,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Surgeon-General,  Indian  Medical  Depart- 
ment. A  special  grant  is  given  for  this  purpose.  In  1878-79  no 
less  than  three  acres  were  cultivated  with  jalap.     A  quantity  of 
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CH.  XXZI.  dried  jalap,  as  well   as  of  Berberit  cortex  and  dried  digitati 

HoKricDL-    Supplied  to  the  Medical  Departmeat.     The  fruit  trees  at  E 

fUBB.       have  been  1st  for  the  last  few  years,  thus  rendering  this   g 

'      self-sap  porting.  It  now  contaiaa  finespecimensof  themaiigo 

leechee,  clove,  oatmeg,  Liberian  coffee,  and  other  ralaable 

cal  fruii-bearing  trees  and  shrubs. 

BeMlpti  and      The   receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year   1878-79    a 

eipenditora.   several  gardens,  including  the  gronndfiof  the  Secretariat  at  £ 

house  and  at  Qorernment  Uonse,  Norwood,  which  are  also  : 

tho  Superiatendent,  were  as  follows  :^ 


Beceipt*. 

UudeD.                       1 

Bj  «i1e  of  plante       ...    2,838 
By  Gorenment  gruits.  10,720 
BDDdriea          40 

Total  ...18.698 

Itinor  EiBtKbliahment 

ToUl  ...  lO, 

(BsoretuiM.) 

GoTimiineiit  grmnt 

.    1,100 

Sandriei     

Upper  Norwood 
fOoveraiient  Ho.Be.) 

.    1,060 

EBt&blishntent       ...    1; 
Totil  ...     l.i 

Hedioiiwl  Qardan 

Oovemmsnt  grant 

498 

SIm'«F>rk        

BS. 

.    8,379 

BaUtbliBhment        ...    IJ 
Total  ...   3; 

Kftlhfttti            ,..          J 

UoTBmmont  grttot 
Bent,  Jta. 

.,   180 
76 

Establishment 

Total 

.       265 

BnrUar  | 

Bent,&0.          .. 

S35 
.       278 

BrtabliahmeDt       ...      i 
Saodries      

Total 

.      608 

Total  ...      1 

Grand  ToUl 

.19,488 

Qrand  Total   ...16,1 
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CHAPTER    XXXIL 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Land  meaaore. — Capacity  measures. — ^Measure  used  for  house  sites. — ^Long  mea- 
sure.— ^Weights. — Precious  metals  and  coins. 

28  Adis,  or  country  ft.  =  1  K61   . . .  =  24  English  ft.  CH.  XXXIL 

1  Square  K61  ...  =  1  GiSU  ...  =  576  square  ft.  ww^akd 

100  Odlis         =  1  Cawnie    =      57,600  square  ft.       Miasubbs. 

=  1-322814  acres.  j^ 

1  Balla         ...         ...  =  3-82  acres  =     166464  square  ft.  measure. 

In  the  Bevenue  accounts  cawnies  are  subdivided  into  annas 
and  12  pies  or  part  of  an  anna. 

7^  of  an  Anna  . . .  =  300  square  feet. 
12  Pies  ...  =      1  Anna  or  8,600  square  feet. 

16  Annas  . . .  =      1  Cawnie  or  57,600  square  feet. 

A  cawnie  is  to  the  English  acre  as  160  is  to  121. 

To  convert  cawnies  into  acres,  the  usual  course  is  to  multiply 
the  cawnie  by  160  and  divide  by  121. 

Since  the  Revenue  Survey  was  introduced,  acres  and  decimals 
are  generally  used  in  all  measurements. 

In  measuring   house  sites,  the    measure  known  as  man^  or  Measure  nsed 
ground  (=  60  X  40  feet  =  2,400  square  feet)  is  used.  '?'  ^<^™^ 

It  is  noted  that  the  space  (about  12  feet)  between  the  beams  '**^* 
(thdlam)  which  support  the  roof  ordinarily  is  called  an  ankanam. 
A  fair  sized  Tamil  house  would  consist  of  about  4  ankanams  of 
12  feet  each.  The  term  is  used  by  the  Badagas  also,  but  with 
them  each  section  would  ordinarily  not  exceed  9  or  10  feet  in 
breadth. 

2  Alloks         ...  ...  . . ,  =  1  Ullok  =  J  measure        Measures  of 

(i  Madras  meaaure).  ^P^'^*^- 

8  Alloks        =  1  paddi  or  Measure. 

8  Measures     =  1  Merkal. 

5  Merkals      =  1  Para. 

400  Merkals      =  1  Garisa. 

50  Jodis  (Mysore  measures) 
or  100  Madras  half- 
measures       =  1  Palla. 
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CH.  XXXII.       A  Madras  half-measure  filled  to  overflowiBg  is  used   in  all 
w    "IT"     ^  transactions.      Its  cabic   contents  equal  60*17  inches.      In  the 

Weights  and  •  t       -■ 

Mkasures.  weekly  markets  held  at  the  several  stations  and  other  parts  of 
the  district  this  measure  is  used  in  selling  articles  sucIl  as 
chillies^  pepper^  turmeric,  and  other  condiments,  which,  are 
generally  purchased  by  weight  in  other  places.  Ghee  is  also 
sold  by  measure.  The  aborigines  of  Nilagiris  have  a  measure 
called  kolagam,  nearly  eqaivalent  in  size  and  contents  to  the 
Madras  half-measure. 

25  Imperial  bottles  =  1  Kodam  or  pot.     This  sort  of  measure- 
ment is  used  in  selling  oil. 


liong 
measure. 


Weighta. 


PreoioQB 
metals  and 
coins,  gold 
and  silver. 


Money. 


9  Angulams  or  Inches 
12  do. 

18  do. 


...  ==  1  Jan  or  span. 
. . .  =  1  Adi  or  foot. 
...  =  1  Mlira  or  cubit. 
2  Cubits  or  3  English  feet  =  1  Gaj  or  yard. 


f .. 


1  Palam  ... 
8  Palams  ... 
5  Seers 

X    V  ISo  . « •  •  *  • 

1|  Viss  or  50  Palams 

8  Viss         

20  Maunds 


... 


3  Bupees  in  weight. 

1  Seer    =    24  Rs.  weigpht. 

1  Viss    =  120  Rs.  weight. 

3|  Rathal. 

1  T4k     =  150  Rs.  weight. 

1  Haund  =  960  Rs.  weight. 

1  Baram  or  candy 

19,200  Rs.  weight 


32  Koondamani  weight     ...  =  1  Star  Pagoda  or  1  Varaha 

weight. 
:  1  Palam  (l^oz.Ayoirdupois). 
:  1  Seer. 
=  3J-J  Varaha  weight. 


10  Varaha  weight ... 
8  Palams  ... 
1  Rupee  weight  ... 


... 


••. 


12  Pies 
16  Annas 


4  Eas  (pies) 

3  Thiidd6s 

4  Annas    ... 
4  Bellis     . . . 

3{  Rupees  ... 

Dodda-hana 
Chicka-hana 


•• . 


•«• 


1  Anna. 
1  Rupee. 

1  Thdddi. 
1  Anna. 
1  BelU. 
1  Rupee. 

1  Varaha. 

4  Annas. 

2  Annas. 
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••• 
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No.  2.'^Bi(Uement  of  PopuUHon  arrcmged  vrith  refsrenee  to  OoMte^  aceording 

to  the  CentuB  of  1871. 


NatiouOity. 

Gaato. 

Population.               1 

Hales. 

• 

Females. 

Total. 

f 

Braimiiiis  ..•        ...        ••• 

107 

89 

196 

Kshatriyaa          

81 

19 

60 

VyllMwlOS     .■•            •*•            •.. 

868 

110 

472 

VelUlar  (Agruraltnralisto) 

2,851 

1,779 

4^680 

Idaiyar  (Shepherds) 

481 

860 

771 

270 

280 

490 

Kanakkan            

66 

49 

114 

Hindoa 

Eaikkalar  (Wearers)     ... 

148 

84 

888 

Vanniaii  (Laborers  and  Gnlkivators)   ...  { 

708 

626 

1,884 

Ensavan  (Potters) 

•••        ••. 

80 

8 

28 

Satani  (Mixed) 

...        ... 

1,077 

888 

1,969 

Sembadavan  (Hnnters) 

...        •« . 

86 

84 

60 

Sh&n4a  (Toddy-drawers) 

...        ... 

16 

••• 

16 

Ambattam  (Barbers)     ... 

.*•        *•« 

61 

67 

106 

Vanain  (Washermen)    ... 

•••        ... 

107 

87 

194 

. 

«■•        ... 

18,966 

11,914 

84,609 

V 

^ 

irareiyas   •■•        .••        ••• 
Lnbb^ys   •••        •«•        «•• 

Total... 

...        ... 

6,706 

4,688 

10,228 

84,670 

20,716 

•46,886 

218 

66 

873 

• 

j^raos        •••        *••         ••« 

•••        ••• 

8 

1 

4 

DoeiKS      •*•         *••         ... 

•••        ••• 

461 

898 

868 

Mahomedaas..  < 

Syuds       

•.•        ... 

98 

64 

166 

I^ikitans    ...         ...         ••• 

...        ... 

104 

74 

178 

Hogfanls   ...         ...         ... 

...        ... 

6 

8 

8 

BnropeftDB 

Other  Mahomedaos 

...        ... 

Total... 

266 

196 

464 

1,149 

787 

1»986 

818 

681 

1»889 

Eurasians 

688 

878 

796 

Others 

Grand  Total ... 

82 

18 

44 

27,192 

88,809 

49,601 

if.B.'Of  the  Hinda  population  2,936  are  Native  ChristiaBfl. 


it 


APPIRDIZ  TO  TBI  MAKOAl 


No.  ^'A.-'^StaiemmU  ihawing  (he  Male  Poptdatum  arrcmged  wUh  r^erenee  to 

(kcvjHUion  aeeording  to  the  Census  of  1871. 


Nomber  of 

Xajor  Headings. 

Mmor  Headings. 

Mate. 

C  Goveniment  Serriee 

•••         ... 

78 

Profeflsioiial      

Military      

Learned  Professions 

.. •         ••. 
•••         ... 

571 
56 

( 

Minor           do. 

•••        ••. 

481 

Domestio           •••         ••• 

Personal  Semce    ••• 

•••         ••. 

964 

Commercial 

{ 

IjraclerB       .••         ••• 
Conveyors  ••• 

•••         ••• 

•••         ••> 

814 

608 

Agricnltiual     •••        ••• 

Cultivators 

•••        ••• 

6,963 

r 

J^ress           •••         ••• 

•••         ••. 

548 

Food            •••         ••• 

...         ..  • 

480 

Metal           •••         ••• 

•••        ••• 

143 

Indnatrial        

- 

Construction           ••• 

••«         ••. 

311 

3ooks      ...             •«• 

•••         ••. 

15 

Household  Goods   ... 

••*         ... 

89 

^ 

Combustibles 

•••         ■  •  • 

2 

r 

Laborers     •••         •.. 

...         ... 

S»930 

Indefinite  and  non-Pro- 

3 

Property 

...         ... 

71 

duotiye. 

) 

Unproductive 

•••         ... 

41 

( 

Others         •••        ••• 

•••         ... 
Totel  ... 

207 

16,322 

No.  2-jB. — Statemeni  showing  the  Number  of  Eouses^  PopulaUony  and  CcMs 

in  each  Tdluq. 


i  Terraced 
TTndpecified 


Population 


{Males     ... 
Females... 


••• 


TUling  Cattle    ... 

VyO^p  S        a  •  •  ... 

She-Buffaloes   ... 

Agricultural  Stock  ^  Sheep    

I  Ploughs 
I  Horses  ... 
V^Ponies  ... 


••• 


... 
... 
•«• 


69 
1,845 
...    11,864 
144 


•  ••*. 


Total  ...    13,922 


••• 


...     27,192 
...    22,309 


Total  ...    49,501 


... 
... 

•  •  • 


... 


6,212 
6,3il 
6,196 
3,464 
2,897 
Unknown. 
Do. 
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No.  S.— Statement  of  Bent  Boll  for  FasU  1281. 


m 

Single 

PaUas. 

Joint  Pnttas. 

Total  Pattaa. 

rnttae. 

Number. 

nent. 

Number. 

ABflesa. 
ment. 

Nnmber. 

ABsess- 
ment. 

'T6daiiid 

.••        .■• 

806 

BS. 

2,966 

264 

B8. 

2,756 

1,070 

6,711 

M^kanid 

■*.        ... 

291 

1,848 

299 

2,588 

690 

8,981 

Bfidinatam 

...        *.• 

86 

1,186 

4 

86 

90 

1,171 

1 

Sembaaatham 

...        ..■ 

81 

176 

. .. 

... 

21 

176 

^^ 

Segdr 

•••        •*. 

14 

116 

1 

28 

16 

189 

P^ranganid  and  Kamb^ 

482 

2,109 

266 

8,127 

698 

6^286 

.K^Sodas 

•*.        ... 

Total    ... 

...        ••. 

115 

401 

26 

109 

141 

610 

1,766 

8»286 

860 

8,689 

2,626 

16i874 

'^ddanid    ... 

87 

2,162 

2 

87 

89 

2,199 

MOanid    ... 

...        ••• 

80 

1,481 

11 

676 

41 

2,107 

i 

S^g^ 

*.•        *.• 

9 

801 

••• 

..• 

9 

801 

P^xanganid 

•*•        •.• 

148 

2,126 

9 

620 

157 

2;646 

Kdndas 

...        •.* 

8 

4 

.t« 

*•• 

2 

4 

M^laohapoi 

...        ... 

1 

286 

•*• 

... 

1 

286 

^VelMniKamM 

...                 .a. 

Total    ... 
Total    ... 

1 

8 

*•• 

.•• 

1 

8 

278 

6,812 

22 

1,283 

800 

8,046 

Grand 

^048 

16,047 

882 

9,872 

2,926 

24,919 

APPEHDIX  TO  THI  KAHUAL 
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1 

1 !  i  i  !!!if s  i ! 

1 
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1 

|llif  Ifsli  ^! 

1 
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1 
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No.  5. — Siafemeni  ihomng  Bainfdll  in  certain  places  in  the  District  of 
NUagiriifram  Fa$li  Year  1870-71  to  187(5-77. 


i 

• 

en 

S? 

^ 

td 

«> 

tC 

No. 

Fasli  Year. 

i 

1 

i 

t* 

i 

i 

•^ 

fH 

iH 

IH 

vH 

< 

iH 

i-i 

Ootacamand. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

1 

July 

6-06 

8-88 

4-89 

4-46 

6-61 

4-66 

4-42 

681 

2 

Angnst 

6-88 

6-02 

4-20 

606 

2-95 

4-91 

1-96 

899 

8 

September 

204 

4-28 

lOOS 

6-42 

2-78. 

6*11 

4-24 

1-50 

4 

October 

10-10 

10-46 

8-99 

7-82 

10-24 

8-42 

8-88 

1-66 

6 

November 

1*69 

18-92 

6-98 

2-86 

2-10 

5*40 

2-80 

-26 

6 

December 

111 

-06 

1-90 

0-44 

-86 

-87 

2-66 

•11 

7 

January 

1-95 

... 

■  •  • 

... 

-06 

1-00 

mmm 

•  •■ 

8 

February 

•60 

... 

2-79 

0-86 

•  •  • 

1-42 

•  •• 

-86 

9 

March  ... 

1-66 

-06 

... 

1-46 

•80 

•96 

2-82 

2-66 

10 

April    ... 

6-78 

1-98 

6-96 

2-20 

1-46 

8-76 

1-72 

2-88 

11 

May      ... 

4-71 

600 

7-86 

1118 

6-46 

6-74 

4-57 

716 

12 

Jane     ... 

Total  ... 

6-68 

6-46 

2-27 

7-86 

10-87 

6-68 

1-72 

8-48 

46-66 

60-44 

60-86 

80i» 

48*06 

48-10 

84-66 

86-76 

Coonoor. 

1 

Jaly      ... 

8-14 

8-29 

4-70 

2-80 

2-86 

8-26 

1-66 

8-96 

2 

August 

8-08 

8-96 

670 

1-00 

2-76 

8-49 

2-10 

8-86 

8 

September 

2-86 

6-86 

9-10 

6-80 

6-86 

6-69 

8-50 

6-06 

4 

October 

4-40 

22-04 

8-66 

8*40 

10-60 

9-78 

9-66 

14-06 

6 

November 

20^42 

16-66 

24*86 

9-10 

18-00 

16-48 

21-80 

8-95 

6 

December 

8-96 

8-68 

7-10 

4-46 

8-10 

4-44 

8-66 

1-90 

7 

Jannaiy 

18-41 

•16 

... 

0-40 

206 

6-25 

... 

•  •  • 

8 

February 

6-85 

•90 

16-90 

8*80 

•80 

6-85 

•  a. 

1-66 

9 

March  ... 

1-44 

•70 

■  •  • 

0-16 

1*70 

100 

8-60 

6-80 

10 

April    ... 

7-68 

8-97 

2-60 

4-26 

8*50 

6*40 

2*90 

4-66 

11 

May 

8*26 

2-68 

12-26 

814 

8-80 

600 

4-86 

2-70 

12 

June     ... 

Total  ... 

8-21 

8-96 

2-20 

8-80 

8-00 

8-28 

8-76 

2-60 

76-64 

• 

71-61    89-46 

61-09 

61-90 

68-12 

61-86 

64-66 

WelliugtoD. 

1 

July      ... 

1-88 

1-96 

8-96 

8*08 

2-84 

2-72 

1-97 

8*15 

2 

Augnat 

2-95 

8-26 

8-79 

4-87 

2-97 

8-47 

1-61 

810 

8 

September 

2-07 

6-90 

8-62 

4-87 

7*66 

690 

6-02 

8-02 

4 

October 

6-88 

18-90 

2-92 

7-71 

10-48 

807 

7*17 

5*81 

6 

November 

12-86 

11-72 

12-00 

8-20 

6-46 

916 

9-64 

•  ■  • 

6 

December 

8-23 

1-44 

2-97 

1-84 

8-72 

2-64 

7-08 

1-47 

7 

January 

18-46 

•10 

•  •  • 

-86 

•66 

8*64 

... 

•16 

8 

February 

218 

•96 

8-86 

2-72 

... 

8-54 

.  . 

•27 

9 

March  ... 

2-64 

... 

•  •  • 

-14 

1-66 

1-44 

2-66 

7-86 

10 

April     ... 
^lay      .. 

906 

4-91 

2-86 

2*80 

2-80 

4-28 

8*66 

8*09 

11 

1-81 

1-69 

12-80 

704 

4-31 

6-41 

6-9i 

2-47 

12 

June    ... 

Total  ... 

8*26 

2-89 

1-67 

4-26 

4-18 

8-22 

2-42 

8-89 

69-60 

49-61 

69-88 

41-82 

47-07 

61-47 

46-90 

88-28 
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IX 


No.  5.— 5fa/emen<  showing  BainfaU  in  certain  places  in  (he  District  of 
NUagirisfrom  Fasli  Year  1870-71  to  1876-77— (Contimied). 


No. 

Fasli  Year. 

i 

• 

8 

t 

to' 

i 

hi 

< 

i 

Nednwattam. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

1 

July     

29-86 

29-61 

81-71 

86-17 

40-04 

88-26 

87-86 

48-80 

2 

Angnst            

26-24 

16-44 

19-84 

18-80 

24*20 

20-60 

8-41 

22-46 

8 

September      

22-89 

16-66 

18-02 

16-60 

18-16 

16-16 

6-76 

9-46 

4 

October           

19-44 

6-79 

6-81 

12-01 

14-22 

11-86 

4*24 

8-90 

6 

November       

2-67 

6*14 

8-71 

•79 

1-47 

8-86 

••■ 

•40 

6 

December       

•89 

••• 

2-19 

•21 

•26 

•76 

.»• 

•«. 

7 

January          

•86 

*•• 

.»• 

*•• 

•60 

•42 

•I* 

... 

8 

Febmary         

•66 

1.1 

•72 

.•• 

.■* 

•68 

..• 

*•* 

9 

Maron  ...         ...        ... 

•74 

•08 

•40 

•46 

•88 

•60 

8-88 

1-90 

10 

April    .••        •••        ... 

••• 

1-67 

4*98 

2-11 

8-67 

807 

2-88 

2-88 

11 

May      •••        ...        ... 

••• 

8-39 

6-92 

16-89 

4-42 

7-40 

1-68 

8-12 

12 

Jone     ..«        

••• 

20-12 

17-97 

48-72 

18-61 

28-88 

11*88 

41-80 

Total  ... 

101-78 

100-70 

106-22 

144-26 

116-17 

118-61 

74-82 

128'70 
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APPKNDIZ  TO  THl  MANUAL 


No.  7'A.'^8tatemefU  showing  the  Area  under  (he  principal  Crops  cuUivaied  w 

Faeli  1285. 


KagRJ       — 

*•• 

••• 

•.• 

••• 

••• 

3,430 

Wheat       ... 

... 

•«• 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

3,199 

Ganjee 

••* 

••• 

••. 

••« 

••• 

3,761 

Koralie     ••• 

«•• 

••• 

... 

... 

..ff 

15,728 

Samay 

•«. 

... 

... 

.•• 

«•• 

4.662 

Other  food  grains 

••• 

> .  • 

... 

.•• 

... 

588 

Potatoes   ... 

... 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

754 

Gastor-oil  seeds 

•«• 

... 

.•• 

.«. 

... 

lO 

Opium 

.•• 

... 

•• . 

••• 

... 

66 

Mustard    ••• 

••• 

«•• 

••• 

•• 

... 

355 

Vendiem  ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

... 

144 

Horse-gram 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

•«• 

••• 

e? 

Tea 

••• 

••• 

... 

•  •  • 

.*• 

2,392 

Coffee 

••• 

••• 

*•• 

••• 

••■ 

12,593 

Cinchona 

••• 

••• 

... 

... 

••• 

1,311 

Vegetables 

*  •. 

••« 

... 

... 

••• 

169 

Other  crops 

••• 

• .  • 

... 

Total 

••• 
••• 

384 

49,613 

No.  8.— S^ofemen/  shewing  the  CollecHons  wider  the  several  Heads  of  Sevewte 
in  the  District  of  NUagiris  for  a  Series  of  Ten  Tears. 


FaBlis. 

Official 
Tears. 

Land 
Bevenne. 

Forrat 
Rerenuo. 

Abkiri. 

Inoome 
Tax. 

Stamps. 

Total 

B8. 

B8. 

B8. 

B8. 

B8. 

BS. 

1276     ... 

1866.07... 

28,778 

64,036 

98,237 

... 

16,686 

1.87,635 

1277     ... 

1867*68... 

86,484 

86,294 

68,286 

4,696 

14,649 

1,46,267 

1278     ... 

1868.69... 

86,671 

29,234 

83,909 

8,809 

13,179 

1,21,702 

1279     ... 

1869.70... 

41,844 

10,262 

86,622 

14,437 

9,918 

1,61,97S 

1280     ... 

1870-71... 

38,207 

6,379 

86,006 

17,081 

7,716 

1,66,387 

1281      ... 

1871-72... 

36,178 

6,660 

78,461 

6,227 

8,631 

1,35,157 

1282      ... 

1872-78... 

82,843 

33,076 

86,669 

6,678 

13,061 

1,70,831 

1283      ... 

1878.74... 

42,264 

26,963 

70,647 

6 

13,860 

1,62,620 

1284      ... 

1874.76... 

46,648 

18,427 

76,847 

... 

17,213 

1,57,185 

1286      ... 

1876-76... 

38,916 

36,816 

1,00,217 

... 

20,272 

1,96,220 

OF  THI  mIlAGIBI   PISTBICT. 
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AFPIHDIX   TO  TBI  lUMUAL 
No.  lO. — Statement  ikoteing  the  BeeeipU  and  Expenditure  of  LoeJi 


%.  PiDTinolal  Qnu)t  for  Oeaena  I^uid 
Do.  for  SiMd  Pond 

L  Do.  tbrSohaala      

>  Do.  fOr  QaiHnI  PaipoMi.,, 

Bpedftl  Swnctioiu  

S.  Swplna  PoBBd  Fund       

T.  n«)wi7  B«nta        

8.  XImmIUmou       ...        ..        

9.  Bowl  Ceu  Dndar  Aot  III  of  1S66 
la  Iduid  C«H  imder  Aot  IT  of  1871 

II.  TolU'  AM  17  of  1871      

19.  HouM  Tu 

15.  Fmi  in  Sohoola  and  Tiaining  InsUtntiooa 
14.  Contribntioiu        

16.  Educational  Beoalpto      

OhotdtiiM,  Ac      

16.  Sale  of  RlemontarT'  Books        

17.  Fees  from  TraTeHera*  Bnngaknn 

IB.  BaluHM  of  Bongalow  Fnnd       

19.  Finea  and  PenattiM        

20.  Sale  of  other  Fnperty 

ai.  Foblio  Works  Beoeipta 

Do.        Bcd'undof  Ezpendltara 
23.  UiMeltaueoDi       

21.  Uiacellaneous  Debt  AoooBnt      

SoBpense  Aoooont  ... 


i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

M. 

Ba. 

u. 

xs. 

p^ 

; 

■ZfiXl 

-SIS 

^ 

-1&4 

-8,877 

soo 

-3.000 
40t 

. 

1,I0S 

701 

B,70* 

S.W7 

U.790 

S1,I80 

GZ,3«> 

M;£8e 

*,890 

680 

■         - 

... 

10,580 

... 

a.x4ft 

M 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.      807 

%2«2 

t,xn 

2;0S9 

.  lO^OT 

14,692 

U,7SE 

13,7S» 

14,867 

.      .~ 

... 

... 

... 

.      ... 

m 

12S 

480 

100 

... 

... 

... 

.      SM 

410 

1,100 

S60 

300 

S2 

WIO 

8,023 

3,483 

1,318 

... 

... 

14 

•1 

"■"• 

a 

or  THK  nIlagibi  district. 
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Funds  wider  Act  TV  of  1871,  for  the  Five  Years  ending  1875-76. 


Ezpenditiire. 

r-l 

So 

S 

So 

1^ 

s 

i 

i 

New  WorlcB, 

1.  commBniction.  |  g  ^'^  ;;;      ;;; 

2.  Edncational     ...    Bj  P.  W.  D.            

8.  Sanitary        and  (  By  P.  W.  D.            

MiBcellaneoas.  \  By  other  Agency 

Incomplete  Works          

Rtp<Urs, 

6.  Sanitary        and  r  By  P.  W.  D.            

Miscellaneoiu.  \  By  other  Agency    

7.  Pablic  Works  Department  saperrision 

8.  Petty  Bstablishment       ».«        ... 

9.  Tolls  and  Ferries             ..,        

10.  Tools  and  Plant 

Oontribntions  to  Coonoor  Mnnioipality 

Total  Grant  I  ... 

B8. 

10^80 

... 
... 

•  •• 

... 

2,841 

84,808 

... 

... 
... 
200 

7,570 
256 

... 
6 

••• 

BS. 

5,778 

••• 
••• 

... 

9*906 

87,084 

•  * 
••• 
••• 
..• 

17^100 
2,845 

•  ■  • 

506 

... 

B8. 

14,871 

... 
*•( 
••• 
*■* 
•(• 

87,762 

... 

••• 

... 

2,691 

16^99 
••• 

..• 
■•• 
*•» 

BS. 

17,152 

... 
.». 

..a 

... 
... 

81,760 

... 
... 

2,Oi8 

12,^6 

••  • 
59 

460 
2,065 

BS. 

15,878 

••• 
... 
... 
... 
200 

88,566 

... 
•*• 
... 
200 

18,687 

... 

•  a. 

450 
1,815 

55^411 

72,714 

71,728 

66,155 

70^741 

••• 

... 
... 

... 

158 

... 

••• 

... 

«• 
••• 

275 

125 

••• 
••• 
*.• 
..% 
260 

467 

... 

.*• 

... 

220 

175 

482 

aa. 

60 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

11.  Payment  for  inspectioii             •••        ...        •.. 

12.  Local  Fnnd  Schools        

18.  Parohase  of  Books,  fto 

14.  Salary  Grants       

15.  Results  Gk'ants     ...         ...         ...         ... 

Misoellaneoos       

ToUl  Grant  II  ... 

16.  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries       

17.  Vaccine  Establishment 

18.  Sanitary  Establishment  and  cleansing  of  Tanks 

and  Wells. 
Chonltries  Establishments         

19.  Travellers'  Bungalow  Establishment 

Miscellaneoos       

Total  Grant  III  ... 

20.  Establishments  at  the  Presidency  and  in  the 

Collector's  and  Local  Fnnd  Board's  Offices 
and  Contingencies. 

21.  Writebacks  of  incorrect  Credits  of  District 

Road  Fund  and  Balances. 

Total  Grant  IV  ... 

Advances  Recoverable  ...         

22.  Miscellaneous  Debt  Account      

Total  Erpenditure  ... 

/Road  Fund 

23.  Balanoe            ...  <  Endowment  Fund 

(.General  Fund          

Grand  Total  ... 

158 

275 

875 

862 

542 

... 
... 
••. 

422 

«•« 

■  •■ 

•  ■  • 

414 

••• 

444 

178 

888 

•  •• 

568 

••* 

880 

275 

72 

... 
552 

... 

828 
286 

... 

... 
695 

... 

718 
486 

•  •• 

422 
886 

••• 

1,918 

1,285 

1,166 

1,799 

1,538 

... 

867 

••• 

881 

••• 

1,046 

a*« 

886 

1,582 

867 

881 

1,046 

•  •  « 

... 

484 

... 

2,268 

«  •  ■ 

14 

56,827 

76,434 

74,684 

71,827 

74,142 

-8,884 
177 
1,108 

-7.548 
216 
911 

-8,879 

809 

5,704 

-3,060 
403 
2,747 

-8,971 

188 

2,054 

58,773 

70,013 

76^818 

71,417 

67,368 

JtVl 
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No.  \2.'^8tatement  showing  the  Progress  of  Education  for  a  Series  of 

T&n  Tears. 


Description  of  Schools. 


1866-67. 


A. — Qovemment  Schools* 


1  Maintained  from  Imperial 
or  Provincial  Funds. 


Higher    ... 

Middle    ... 

,  Lower     •.. 


2.  Maintained  from  Local  or  i  ||:f^iQ 
Municipal  Funds.  I  t^^-q. 


••. 


Total  ... 


*  Lawrence  Asylum      ...    Middle  ... 


B.—SehooU  AkM. 


1.  By  Salary  Grants 


2.  By  Besnlts  Grants 


{Higher  ... 

Middle  ... 

Lower  ... 

{Higher  ... 

Middle  ... 

Lower  ... 


8.  Combined      Salary     andfH!?^!^    "' 


•  (Omitting  Lawrence  Asylum)  Total ... 


C.  Schools  wnder  Inspection  I  Higher 
for  Results  Oranta  but  <  Middle 
not  aided.  (Lower 


Total ... 


Number  of  snooessfnl  candidates  for  the 
Unoovenauted  Civil  Service  Bzamination 
educated  in  this  district. 

Number  of  successful  candidates  for 
Special  Tests. 

Number  of  successful  candidates  for 
Matriculation  and  F.  A. 


Number  of 
pupils. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1867-68. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


2 


128 


61 


71 


2 


..* 
... 

... 


« • . 
... 
... 


••• 

... 


71 


■■■{ 


Mat.  6 
F 


2 


124 


70 


56 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


2 


66 


at.  6  \ 
.A.  0  /  ••• 


...[ 


2 


Mat.  8 
F.A.  1 


j... 


APPEHDIX  TO  THI  MAMVU. 


Ko.  12.—Rtatmmt  thomng  ihe  Progrtu  of  JMmoImm  fttm-  a  JS^n^K  af 
Ten  7««r(— (Oontinned). 


DMoription  of  BohooU. 

vemM. 

u»Lm. 

II 

Farik. 

•s 

/-J=^- 

Bo,» 

Oiri*. 

/'-'/—, 

A.— OotwrMN«nl  Sthoob. 
1   ll»lntklii>d  from   Impertalf  Sigaff     ■■ 

t  HftlnUiDMl  from  LoaJ   or  (  ^'j^^     " 
MuDloiiMl  fund..             \f^^    - 

::; 

::: 

iW 

09  THB  HtLAQIRI   DISTRICT. 


No.  12. — 8i(Uemerd  thounng  the  Frogreea  of  Education  for  a  Series  of 

Ten  Tears — (Continued). 


n 


1870-71.           1 

1871-72. 

Deaoription  of  Sohoola. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Number   of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

A. — Qommment  SehooU, 

1  Maintained  from  Imperial  (  ^^    '" 
or  Provincial  Fimds.         (Lower    *.'.*. 

.. . 
... 
... 

... 
... 
... 

... 

... 
... 

... 

• . . 
... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 
... 
... 

2  Maintained  from  Local  orf^j^^     " 
Municipal  Fonda.              ^^o^^    ;• 

... 
... 
... 

... 

•  •* 
... 
... 

.  > . 
... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
... 
... 

Total  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  Lawrence  Asylum          ...    Middle  ... 

1 

140 

72 

1 

844 

68 

B.-^Sehooh  Axdad- 

(Higher    ... 
1.  By  SaJary  Grants            ...  {  Middle    ... 

1  Lower     ... 

■  •  • 

2 

... 

•  •  ■ 

94 

•  •• 

... 
... 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •• 

... 

• 

• « • 

•  •  • 

e 

•  ■  • 

/Higher    ... 
2.  By  Besnlts  Grants          ...  |  Middle    ... 

1  Lower 

... 
... 

... 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

■  at 

... 

... 
... 

■   •    ■ 

2 
2 

•  • « 

163 
86 

•  ■  • 

•  >  • 

29 

8.  C«nbined      Salary      and    ^^^^    ^ 
lleBQlts  Grants.                   ^o^^ 

... 
... 
... 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

... 
... 
... 

... 
... 

... 

... 

.  «■ 
... 

.*• 

... 
... 

•  (Omitting  Lawrence  Asylum)  Total  ... 

2 

94 

■  ■ . 

6 

189 

29 

C   SchooU    und«r   Jnspecfion  ( Higher    ... 
for  Bs9vlt»    QranU    hut    Middle    ... 
not  aidtd.                           \  Lower    ... 

•  •  • 
■  •  • 
«  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

... 

... 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

a  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  at 

Total  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Number  of  snooessful  candidates  for  the 
Uncorenanted  Civil  Service  Examination 
educated  in  this  district. 

t  •  • 

2 

t3 

•  •• 

2 

•  t  • 

Number     of    successful     candidates    for 
Special  Tests. 

•  •• 

... 

... 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Number   of     suooessfnl     candidates     for 
Matriculation  and  F.  A. 

(^Mat.  iS 
•1  F.A.O  >  ••• 

...{ 

Mat.  \\\ 
F.A.O   5    • 

*  Closed  aCter  9  months. 


t  Teachers'  Certificate  Examination. 


APPEKBIZ  TO   THl  MANUAL 


No.  12. — SicUement  showing  the  progress  of  Education  for  a  Series  of 

Ten  Years — (Continned). 


Deaoription  of  Schools. 


1872.78. 


Number  of 
Fnpils. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1878-74. 


*^8 


£ 


QQ 


Number  of 
Papfls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


A. — Oovemment  Schools, 

1.  Maintained  froJ^  In^PO"*U  jijddle 

or  ProTincial  Funds.         \Lower     .'.'.' 

2.  Maintained  from  Local  or  f  5|5^?5    •' 

Municipal  Fxmds.  [^^^^     ^ 


Total   ... 


*  Lawrence  Asylum    ...     Middle  ... 


B. — SchooU  Aided, 


1.  By  Salary  Grants 


2.  By  Besults  Grants 


3.  Combined       Salary 
Besults  Grants. 


r Higher  ... 

...  j  Middle  ... 

(.Lower  ... 

(  Higher  ... 

...  J  Middle  ... 

( Lower  ... 

,f  Higher  ... 

*"**  I  Middle  ... 

( Lower  ... 


*  (Omitting  Lawrence  A  sy lum)  Total    ... 


C,  Sehoola  under  Inspection  (  Higher  ... 
for  Results  Grants  hut  I  Middle  ... 
not  aided.  \  Lower 


Total   ... 


Number  of  successful  candidates  for  tbe 
Uncovenanted  Civil  Service  Examination 
educated  in  this  district. 

Number  of  suoceasful  candidates  for 
Special  Tests. 

Number  of  succespful  candidates  for 
Matriculation  and  F.  A. 


... 
... 
... 


... 
... 


... 

... 
... 


329 


... 

... 
... 


8 


•  •  ft 

•  t  • 

•  •  • 


161 


66 


8 


•  •  • 

80 


161 


80 


•{ 


Mat.O 
F 


.. . 
« .» 


^at.O    1 
.A.O,  J  ••• 


97 


97 


824 


64 


... 
... 
... 


••• 

... 
... 
... 


(  Mat.O 
•  i  ,F.A.  0 


... 
... 


8» 


1 


*  teachers'  Certificate  Examination. 
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No.  12. — Statement  showing  the  Progress  of  Education  for  a  Series  of 

Ten  Years — (Continued). 


1874-76 

. 

1876-76. 

'S 

Number  of 

•s- 

Number  of 

Description  of  Schools. 

Number 
Schools. 

Pupils. 

Number 
Schools. 

Pupils. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Giris. 

A. — Government  SehooU, 

1.  Maintained  from  Imperial     nr^^^u 
or  Provincial  Funds.            Lower 

a  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

• « • 
a  •  • 

• « • 
•  •  • 

a  #a 

... 
... 
... 

2.  Maintained  from  Local  or  |  j^j^^i^ 
Mnnicipal  Funds.              |  ^o^^,        • 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

1 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

104 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

•  ■  • 
«  «  • 

1 

■  ■  a 

102 

... 
... 
... 

Total ... 

1 

104 

•  •  • 

1 

102 

... 

*  Lawrence  Asjlum          ...    Middle  ... 

1 

882 

68 

1 

Not  k 

nown. 

B.-^achools  Aided. 

(Higher    ... 

1.  By  Salary  Grants <  Middle     ... 

(Lower     ... 

»■ . 
1 

2 

#  •  • 

76 
84 

.  • . 
... 
10 

a  a  a 

1 

2 

•  •• 

70 
88 

... 
... 
7 

Higher    ... 
2.  By  Results  Chrants           ...     Middle     ... 

Lower     ... 

«  •  • 

8 

•  «  a 

•  •  • 

263 

•  •  ■ 

•  ■  • 

6 

... 
8 

... 

a  •  • 

162 

... 

... 
84 

a  a  • 

3.  Combined      Salary       and  j  glg^f;    - 
Results  Grants.                 |  ^o^^^ 

... 
... 
... 

... 

... 
... 

... 
... 

... 

*  •• 
... 
... 

... 
... 

... 

•  9  • 

•  a  a 

•  a  • 

*  (Omitting  Lawrence  Asylum)  Total  ... 

6 

863 

16 

6 

260 

41 

C.   Schools  under   Inspection  (  Higher    ... 
for    Results  Grants     hut  I  Middle     ... 
not  aided,                           (Lower 

*  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

189 

•  t  • 

a  •  ■ 

...      1 

a  •  a 
•  •  • 

7 

•  «  • 

•  «  a 

276 

... 
... 

88 

Total  ... 

2 

189 

■  •  • 

7 

276 

88 

Number  of  successful  candidates  for  the 
Unoovenanted  Civil  Service  Examination 
educated  in  this  district. 

•  •  • 

•  »  • 

•  •  a 

... 

... 

..• 

Number    of    successful      candidates    for 
Special  Tests. 

•  •  • 

■  a  • 

4 

... 

... 

... 

Number    of    succesHful     candidates     for 
Matriculation  and  F.  A. 

j'Mat.  0 

•  If.a.o 

1 

I- 

...  1 

Mat.l 
F.A.0 

}... 

▲PPINDIX  TO  THl  MANUAL 


No,   IS.^DecUhs   regiBiered  in  the  Rwral  OireU  and  Towm  of  (he  DUMei 
of  NUagirU  during  each  Month  from  (he  Tear  1870  to  1877. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

Tears. 

Rnral  Circlet 
andTOnma. 

Population  f6r  which 
Returns  were  reodred. 

Total  Deaths  registend 
during  the  Tear. 

1 

1 

1 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1870...  1 

1871...  1 

1872...  { 
1878...  1 

1874...  1 

1876... 
1876...  1 

1877...  1 

Rnial  Cirde         *.. 

Ootaoamand 

Coonoor 

Total  ... 

Rnral  Cirde 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

Rnral  Cirde 
Mnnidpal  Towns... 

Total  ... 

Rnral  Cirde 
Mnnidpal  Towns... 

Total  ... 

Rnral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

Rnral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  .. 

Rnral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

Rnral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

11,989 
6,746 
2»124 

10,190 
6,204 
1,890 

22,179 

11,949 

4^014 

28 

8 

2 

88 

17 
10 

1 

80 
9 

4 

41 
7 
8 

62 

8 

1 

20,868 

17,284 

88,142 

28 

48 

66 

61 

11,969 
6,746 
2,124 

10,190 
6,204 
1,890 

22,179 

11,949 

4,014 

80 

9 

10 

49 

26 
29 

66 

80 
28 

63 

87 

18 

2 

62 

46 

17 

8 

70 

84 

7 
6 

47 

64 

23 

9 

80 

7 

14 

61 

48 
28 

71 

20 
82 

62 

26 

11 

6 

42 

61 

16 

6 

72 

86 

20 
6 

61 

83 
36 
13 

26 

12 
10 

47 

29 
28 
11 

80 
81 

4 

20,868 

17,284 

88,148 

68 

66 

19,926 
7,112 

16,911 
6,974 

86,887 
13,086 

88 

60 

88 

24 
80 

64 

89 
18 

7 

64 

86 

20 

6 

60 

48 
14 

7 

69 

71 
94 
13 

178 

76 
36 

78 
62 

27,038 

21,886 

48,928 

111 

126 

80,269 
6,928 

16,192 
6»117 

86,461 
13,040 

88 

89 

48 

47 

27,192 

22,809 

49,601 

77 

90 

19,878 
4,890 
1,688 

16,867 
4,323 
1,326 

36,246 
9,218 
2,906 

69 
82 

4 

74 

42 
6 

26,861 

21,616 

47,366 

96 

122 

19,878 
4,890 
1,588 

16,867 
4,323 
1,326 

86,246 
9,218 
2,906 

49 

16 

6 

64 

82 
8 

26,861 

21,616 

47,866 

70 

94 

19,378 
4,890 
1,683 

16,867 
4,323 
1,326 

86,246 
9,218 
2.908 

69 

24 

9 

118 
86 
81 

26,861 

21,616 

47,366 

92 

184 

19,378 
4,890 
1,683 

16,867 
4,323 
1,326 

36,246 
9,213 
2,908 

272 
99 
29 

829 
74 
61 

26,861 

21,616 

47,366 

86 

132 

400 

464 

OF  THB  nIlAGIBI  DI8TBICT. 
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No.  13. — DecUhe   registered  in    the  ttural   Oirde  and   Towns  of  the  Disirid 
of  NUc^giris  during  each  Month  from  the  Year  1870  to  1877— (Gontinaed). 


Yean. 

Bnral  Circles 
and  Towna. 

4— (CofUtniMd). 

% 

Total  Deaths  registered  dnring  the  Tear— (Con^tmied). 

1 

• 

t 

< 

i 

1 

1 

J 

P 

1870... 

1871... 

1872...  1 
1878...  1 

1874...  i 

1876... 
1876... 
1877...  i 

Bnral  Circle 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

Bnral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

Rnral  Circle 
Mnnioipal  Towns. 

Total  ... 

Bnral  Circle 
Mnnioipal  Towns. 

Total  ... 

Bnral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Ibtal  ... 

Bnral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

Bnral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

Rural  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

47 

7 

11 

41 
12 
12 

81 

10 

8 

80 
7 

4 

80 

18 

6 

29 
7 
6 

27 

8 

11 

898 

106 

69 

66 

66 

44 

61 

28 

7 

41 

49 

47 
16 
11 

42 

46 

678 

46 
27 

4 

44 

28 
9 

68 
21 

7 

46 

16 

8 

26 

20 

2 

470 

282 

92 

794 

77 

81 

81 

96 

78 

88 
26 

64 

47 

184 
68 

78 
48 

37 
88 

40 
26 

86 
17 

48 
86 

661 
448 

202 

116 

70 

66 

68 

68 

79 

1,094 

69 
89 

66 
87 

60 
28 

48 
80 

40 
21 

61 

40 
24 
11 

41 
80 

82 

88 

491 
889 

106 

98 

78 

78 

71 

70 

880 

71 
24 

4 

66 

86 

7 

89 

29 

8 

26 

21 
7 

68 

61 

20 

6 

87 

20 

9 

668 

289 

76 

99 

97 

76 

76 

66 
16 
12 

88 

62 

22 

9 

88 

242 
61 
66 

868 

76 

66 

917 

46 

81 

9 

62 
16 
18 

60 
22 
10 

49 

24 

9 

46 
21 
11 

44 

20 
6 

676 
247 
108 

86 

80 

82 

82 

78 

70 

926 

164 
41 
28 

126 
86 
12 

66 
82 
10 

67 

16 

9 

66 
26 
12 

48 
28 
12 

847 
294 
146 

218 

172 

98 

81 

104 

78 

1,287 

269 
76 
88 

216 
70 
68 

192 
42 
62 

199 
61 
69 

181 
46 
48 

169 
42 
29 

2,266 
714 
449 

878 

888 

286 

809 

270 

280 

8,429 

AJTESDIX    TO   THB   HABUU. 


No.  13.— I>r«iJL<  regwlf^ed    in    Ike  Smrtd   Cirde   imi   Tomu  af  tie     ViOiid 
</  NiliyirU  d*rUo  '^-k  Mtmik  from  Ou  Year  1870  to  1877— (GontiaMd). 


Tean. 

Bonl  CiniM 

% 

i 

I 

k 

- 

Tottl  Iha>L( 
Iqjanaa.                      1        bos  >B 

1 

1 

4i| 

n 

y 

% 

% 

< 

lil:i 

IS70| 

1971  { 
1873  { 

1876 
1876  j 
1877* 

R«al  Circle     ... 
Ojlacamaod     ... 
Couoooc 

Total  ... 
Ratal  Circle  ... 
CooDuor 

Total  ... 
RmlCirele    ... 

Total  ... 

Snial  Circle    ... 

Total    .. 

Rnial  Circle    ... 
(h>lacamaod    ... 
Cuoooor 

Total  ... 

Snnl  Cimte     ... 
OnUcamaad    ... 
Cuonoor 

Total.. 
Rttnl  Circle  ... 
Cooooor 

Total... 
San]  Circle  ... 
Coonoor 

Total  ... 

% 
t 

:::|2::; 

i 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

... 

::' 

•1  ™    ._    loe 

5 

m  ... 

M»    62 

i37i  *a 

61I      8 

- 

4  '  ... 

2  !  ... 

1  !  - 

2  ;  ... 

::: 

166)  ...       ...      53 

1 . — - 

«r  xer  203  4?D 

48,  117.     W  M 
31,     48.     44    W 

5        1 

Gill  102 

2 

~ 

«!  ... 

1 

6 

4S5|    M 
113|     44 

1 
1 

8      ... 
2  ,  ... 

G      ... 

~ 

1 

8 

19 
14 

G07 

S20 
86 

142 

2 

,         ,        , 

44 

60 

... 

1 

2 
2 

4 

7     ... 
•     - 

22L 

nd  206  01: 

178|  m  3W 

SS 

406|~i^     1 

12  I  ... 

320 

461 

41?  esoj 

» 
I 

18 
23 

"2 

6 
2 

4S 

86 
26 

41      1 
SI    ... 
18    ... 

1 

3 
3 

7G 
143 
29 

227 
16b 
46 

29     7J 

U 

637 

110     1 

2 

6 

1         1         1     .J 

6 

S94 
S3 
27 

35 
43 

SS 

1 

i 

IS 

4 

6 

4»4 

X06 

1 

1 

17 

... 

8 

855 
128 
69 

39 
43 

36 

2 

1 

8 
1 

::: 

X 

123 

'55 

466 
148 
92 

1 

84) 
lji7 

2G 

8 

SG2 

118 

2 

1 

A 

13 

4 

^ 

I 

255 
73 

706 

a33 
93 
GO 

174 
124 
29 

l,Mt 
161 
77 

281 
76 
220 

1 
I 

2 

I 

1J« 
373 
264 

841 

7H 
44! 

m 

t27 

un 

676 

2 

' 

17 

GOl 

I,«U 

■••"iH 

OF  THR  NfLAQIRI  DISTRICT. 


No.  13. — Deatha  registered  in  the   Rural  Oirde  and  Tovmt  of  the  Vutrict  tf 
N^agirii  during  e<uh  Month  from  the  Tear  1870  io  1877 — (Continned). 


1 

=   ' 

1 

a 

1 

I" 

1 

1 

1 

.„»...{ 

1871...  j 
1872...  [ 
1873...  [ 
1874...  1 

1876...  1 
1876...  j 
1877...  j 

Buna  Cinle 

CoODOOt      

Total ... 
HoMlCirolo 
Cocmoor     

Totol... 
Rnml  Circle 

Total... 

BoTBlCirrle 
MoDioipDl  Towns.., 

Total  .. 

Roral  Circle 
Ootaoamand 
CoonoOT     

Tot»l .. 

Snnl  Crrale 

Total... 

Rnni  Circlo 
Ootaoamaad 
Coonoor     

Total... 
Boral  Circle 
Coonoor    

Total  .. 

-22 

12-62 
610 
10-96 

-09 
■16 
■24 

::: 

17-94 
8-87 
1718 

■18 

10'40 

■13 

lfr02 

■IS 
•16 

■04 
■06 

1C^4S 
11-46 
12-70 

8-84 
SSI 
l-»8 

■18 
■16 
■49 

2227 
90-81 
2260 

19-93 
1826 
23'38 

21-19 
19-41 
22«1 

■IS 

■OB 

13-93 

2-67 

-20 

XI -66 

10-78 

20-81 

■OS 

•05 
■46 

12-97 
10-86 

2-78 
S-44 

■11 
■23 

1826 
80-6 

18-08 
87-7 

18-02 
88-86 

■02 

■16 

13-40 

2-W 

■14 

21-62 

23-39 

£2-36 

■6 
1-07 

87 
6-6 

1-2 
4-6 

■2 
■6 

14- 
2B-7 

127 
S4-6 

18-4 
28-9 

■6 

8-2 

2-9 

-3 

170 

18-6 

17-7 

■1 
■6 
■6 

12-08 
9-S 
8-B 

11 
6-6 

e-i 

■1 

■8 
■3 

16-S 
88-8 
290S 

14'2 
28-7 
21-8 

166 
31-3 
26-7 

■S 

11-3 

2'S 

■1 

20-8 

17-6 

19-3 

■2 
■1 
■6 

•1 

111 
6-8 
12-7 

■B 
4^6 
9-6 

■8 
■4 

■3 

17-8 
SO-2 
879 

16-7 
28-0 
884 

16-8 
86-8 
36-4 

■2 

■1 

10'4 

2-2 

■4 

21-0 

17-7 

196 

0-6 

Ofl 

18-6 
188 
83-7 

1-1 
4-6 
12-S 

0-1 
0-i 

289 
80-2 

est 

21-07 
83-7 
407 

24  03 
319 
SO-2 

0-6 

0-1 

17-B 

2-4 

0-1 

27-4 

870B 

27-1 

B-4 

looa 

171 

*-9 
13-4 
V-9 

36-fi 
17-4 
26-4 

79 
81 
76-6 

0-4 
0-6 

70-6 
762 
166-7 

666 
78-8 
1306 

64-8 

77-4 
1&4'4 

lO-OI 

69 

322 

la-i 

0-4 

776 

66-1 

72'3 

APTXKDtX  TO  TBE  KAK0At 


No.  13.—De(Uk8  regUierei  in  the  Burdl  Ovrdea  and  Towns  of  the  Disirid  of 
miagiris  during  each  Monih/rom  ihe  Tear  1870  io  1877— (Contmiied). 


7 

8 

9 

10 

P 

fe-S 

Years. 

Banl  Circles  and 
Tofrns. 

Number  of  Births 
registered. 

Ratio  of  Births 

per  1,000  of 

Fopalation. 

5         & 

A  ril 

"  &  •  Aft  - 

1 

1 

5 

• 

i 

• 

1 

( 

Rural  Cirele 

S44 

292 

687 

28*69 

28-76 

2872       78       ... 

1870...  < 

Ootaeamaod 

20 

22 

42 

2-96 

4-22 

3-61 

.*• 

6-36 

I 

Total  ... 
Bnral  Circle 

17 

12 

29 

800 

6-84 

7-22 

.. . 

9-96 

881 

227 

706 

18-26 

18-91 

18-66 

8-54 

•  •  • 

271 

189 

462 

22-77 

18-64 

80«8 

... 

•36 

1871...  1 

Ootaoamand 

118 

102 

220 

1749 

19-60 

18-41 

... 

•10 

1872...  { 
1873...  { 

Total  ... 
Rural  Circle 

29 

86 

74 

18-81 

18-61 

18-43 

... 

4*48 

420 

226 

766 

20-61 

18*86 
9-8 

19-82 

... 

-99 

219 

166 

876 

10-99 

10-46 

... 

778 

Maoioipal  Towns. 

Total  ... 
Rural  Circle 

280 

286 

666 

89-87 

477 

4317 

10-32 

*•  « 

499 

441 

940 

18-46 

20-16 

19-21 

... 

316 

281 

228 

619 

18-8 

14-6 

14-2 

•8 

... 

Municipal  Towns. 

Tdtal  ... 
Roral  Circle 

284 

288 

622 

41K)2 

88-8 

40-03 

10-28 

... 

666 

476 

1,041 

20-7 

21-8 

21-02 

3-32 

.«• 

228 

246 

474 

11-7 

16-6 

13-4 

..• 

2-2 

1874..,  1 

Ootaoamand 

194       194  1 

888 

89-6 

44-8 

42-1 

10-8 

••• 

Coonoor    

Total  ... 
Roral  Circle 

46 

40 

86 

28-4 

30-1 

29*2 

8-6 

«•• 

467 

480 

947 

18-06 

22-8 

19-9 

•6 

•  •• 

896 

290 

686 

20-8      18*2 

19-4 

81 

•  a« 

1876...  1 

Ootacamand 

170 

189 

809 

84-7 

821 

33-6 

67 

«  •• 

Cooooor    

Total  ... 

42 

41 

88 

26-7 

80-1 

28-6 

•  •• 

3-2 

6-9 

607 

470 

1,077 

28-4 

81-7 

227 

*•• 

Rural  Circle 

888       281 

619    17-4    1 

17-7 

17-6 

•  •  ■ 

6-6 

1876... 

Ootacamand 

170       166 

886 

84-7 

88-1 

36*3 

4-4 

••• 

(  1 

4 

Total  ... 
Etnral  Circle 

61 

86 

86 

82*2 

26-4 

29-6 

80^7 

669 

481 

1,040    ! 

Bl-6 

22*8 

21-9 

... 

6-2 

466 

848 

814    ! 

24-0 

21-9 

23-1 

••• 

... 

1877..}   K 

3otacamand 

187 

172 

869    \ 

98-2 

407 

38-9 

... 

••• 

\  < 

!/Oonoor    

48 

40 

88    1 

87-2 

BO-2 

28-6 

... 

... 

Total  ... 

696 

660   : 

L,866    1 

i6-9      26-0      \ 

26*6 

...      i 

16-8 

OV  THS   nILAQIBI  BISTBICT. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  XANUAl 


1^0.  1^'A, — Wellington — Statement  of  Bainfall  at  the  Observatory^ 

1873-1876. 


ontliB. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 

M 

Sain, 

Bain. 

Rain. 

Namber      of 
Days  it  fell. 

Amount    col* 
lected. 

Number      of 
Days  it  fell. 

Amount    col- 
looted. 

Namber      of 
Days  it  fell. 

Amoant    col* 
lected. 

Namber       of 
Days  it  fell. 

Amount    col- 
lected. 

January 

.••         •*»         •** 

... 

•>( 

1 

085 

4 

0-66 

••• 

•  a. 

Februaiy 

.••         .ft         •.• 

10 

8*45 

6 

2-72 

t.« 

... 

.(( 

.  ■  « 

March 

••  •         ...         ••• 

tt. 

... 

1 

0-14 

6 

1-65 

6 

216 

April 

tat                   •••                  ••• 

9 

2-82 

4 

0-68 

6 

2-80 

8 

8-65 

May  ... 

•••                  ••■                  ••• 

12 

12-80 

17 

7-04 

15 

4-81 

14 

5-94 

Jono 

t««                   ...                  •.* 

7 

1-46 

18 

4-86 

14 

4-12 

11 

2-42 

July  ... 

•(•                  •••                   ••• 

10 

8-20 

7 

1-07 

8 

1-18 

18 

8-15 

Angnat 

•I.                   •••                  ••* 

12 

4-80 

11 

2-97 

6 

1-51 

4 

2-94 

September 

ttl                   •••                  ••• 

7 

8*20 

16 

7-66 

10 

6*02 

6 

8-08 

October 

•1*                  •*#                   ••• 

16 

7-21 

21 

10-51 

11 

717 

6 

5-82 

Novraftber 

•••                   •••                  ••• 

6 

8*20 

10 

6-46 

11 

9-97 

6 

1-79 

December 

•■•                  •••                  ••• 

Total    ... 
Mean    ... 

4 

1*84 

7 

8-72 

4 

7-02 

4 

1-47 

08 

47-98 

112 

47-48 

94 

44-86 

78 

82-87 

7-76 

8-99 

908 

8-95 

7-88 

8*74 

6-5 

2-69 

OF  THE   KtLAOIRI  DISTRICT. 
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APPVNDIX  TO  THB   MANUAL 


No*  I5-(X — WdUngion — Siatemeni  of  (hone  readings  at  the  ObservaJiorfy 

1878—1876. 


^JT. 

A«- 

1878. 

1874. 

187& 

1876. 

OsQoa. 

Oaone. 

Oaone. 

0«me. 

Monuis. 

Mean    at 

10  A.M. 

a"* 

It 

Mean    at 
4  p.m. 

Mean    at 
IOaji. 

Mean    at 
4  p.m. 

Mean    at 

10  A.M. 

Mean    at 
4  p.m. 

Jaanaxy 

•.. 

t.«        ••• 

76 

66 

67 

60 

70 

60 

76 

66 

Velmuy 

••• 

«.«        •.. 

76 

66 

68 

60 

76 

60 

70 

60 

Maidi 

... 

•*•        ... 

70 

60 

70 

66 

70 

60 

78 

68 

April 

..• 

•••        ... 

76 

68 

76 

60 

76 

66 

70 

60 

May 

«•• 

«.•        ••* 

70 

68 

66 

66 

70 

60 

66 

67 

Jme 

..« 

...        ... 

66 

68 

70 

60 

66 

60 

70 

60 

Jaly 

... 

•••        •.• 

70 

62 

66 

60 

70 

66 

68 

68 

Aogvst 

... 

.••        ... 

76 

66 

66 

66 

76 

66 

70 

60 

September 

... 

«.•        •*. 

7« 

68 

66 

66 

70 

60 

76 

66 

October 

... 

...        ... 

70 

68 

66 

60 

70 

60 

68 

60 

November 

... 

...        •*. 

66 

60 

70 

60 

76 

66 

71 

60 

December 

..• 

Mean  ... 

70 

60 

76 

60 

70 

60 

68 

68 

71 

62 

68 

69 

71 

70 

70 

60 

or  THS   MtLAOIBI   DISTBICT. 
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APPCNDIX   TO   THB   MANUAL 


No.  IS-A. — Detailed  partietilars  of  He 


Accommodation  prorided  in  each 

Spaeepcr 
8o£iier  uidt 

Building. 

eselufli'reof 

DMoription  of  Bamck  or  Work. 

Single 

or 
Double 
Stoxied. 

Verandah*. 

No.  of  Men. 

No.  of 
Rooms. 

Sue  of 
Rooms 
in  Feet. 

Cable     Sqoare 
Bpa^oeiy     pjaoci. 
Cubic      Bqiiaie 

Ineadiblo^. 

In  esdi  Block.1 

No.  1  Banaok  Bloek  with  detadhod  Wash- 
hoQies  and  Latrinea. 

Donbte. 

{140  Privates 

{   \ 

129    X  21 
SM    X  12 

JFor  fMTaiPs, 

„  S        do*          do.          do. 

n 

1   andSNon- 

24    X    4 

1    1,5S0  1       77^ 

n  8        do.          do.          do.              ... 

ft 

>  Commia-    < 

21    X    8 

>Far   iroK&-<3ki8a- 

-  ,_,                     «                                      m                                      M  — 

aioned 

1  1 

21    X  12 

nxiaaioiied 

„  4*       do.          do.          do. 

ff 

Officers. 

12    X    8ft 

Ofl&06X1k 

ff  i        do.          do.          do.              ... 

tl 

J 

8&X    7 

.    4,50S  1       S» 

In  each  Block  of  Quartera.        | 

No.  1  ICanied    Qnaxien    with  detadiod 

n 

I 

2 

286   X  10 

(For  ea^i 

Waah-hooaes  and  Latxinaa. 

„  t        do.          do.          do. 

ff 

>FMDlUes3e.<< 

S 

286   X    8 

>    Family. 

„  S         do.          do.          do. 

n 

1 

SO 

16   Xl4 

1    5^76  1       384 

M  4        do.          do.          do. 

n 

J 

L         80 

16   X  10 

10  Sergeanta  ... 

2 

815   X  12 

ri 

Commandants. 

4 

64   X21 

Booms,  Sergts. 

4 

64    Xl2 

Mess  and 

o 

28   X21 

Staff  Kock        ...       ...       •••       •••       •«• 

28   X  12 
21    X  18 

Manied  Kom- 
CommisaioBietf 

**  OfflOQSS. 

Qr.-mr.'^sStorefl 

Ouard-Rooms 

4* 

21   X  11 

withOeUs   .. 

6 

17^  X  12 

16,677  1     S61 

Offioesand     ... 

4 

12   X12 

Workshops... 

5 

12   X    6 

Entrance 

1 

66   X  16 

fe 

eovered  way. 

* 
* 

2 

220   X  12 

• 

Four  Wards  f  oi 

'1    1 

80   x21 

Soldiers. 

65   x21 

1 

160   X  10 

1 

142   XIO 

Hoapital  with  detaobad  Waah-houMa  and 

Hospital     Ser 

■■]  I 

21    X16 

Latrinas,  Drasaar'a  Qoarttra,   fto.,  ia 
Sbiooka. 

8ingle< 

gcanf  s  Qoar 
ters. 

21    X  10 
28    xlO 

>  2,050  1     102 

Surgery       an( 
Medl.  Stores 

1  )       3 
.   f       1 

21    X  14 
45    X  10 

Special  Ward.. 

1 

#                 A 

21    X  10 

Womcn'sWard 

•{     ? 

26   X  21 
56    X  10 

School  Room .. 

I 

77    X83 

Library 

1 

82   X46 

For  Idbraxiaa 

Class  Rooms  .. 

2 

82   X20 

and  Rchool- 

fiS 

Three    sets   ol 

r  1 

mastor. 

School  and  Library  Block  with  detached 

Doubl 

Quarters    foi 

f       i 

20   Xl6 

S  11,700  1    780 

Oook-hooaea,  tte. 

Librarian, 

I    * 

20   xlO 

For  School- 

Schoolmaster, 
and    School 

1     * 

16   X  10 

mistress 

■]  * 

10   X  10 

16,880  {     780 

mistreaa. 

Baoqoat  and  Ball  Court  and  Skittle  Alley. 

I 
Single. 

Verandahs 

2 

198   X  10 

1 

•  •■ 

■  •■ 

•  «■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Canteen,  Coffee  Room  and  Bation  Shed  ... 

Double. 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

f  •• 

••• 

Flunge-bath  and  Armourer's  Forge 
Cricket    Shed,    Powder    Manuane    and 
PriTies  for  Native  Camp  FouoweTS. 

Single. 
If 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

•  >• 

•  •• 

Commioaariat  Oodowna  and  Staff   Ser^ 

»f 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

eaa 

•  •  • 

•«• 

geanta'  Quarters. 

Slaughter-houies        

M 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

V  •  • 

•  «• 

•  • 

Burial-ground 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  ■• 

•  • 

•  ■• 

•  ■« 

Drainage     of    Barrack    and    Hospital 

■  f  • 

•  •• 

•  ■» 

«  •• 

•  «■ 

*•• 

Sqnazea. 

Water-aerrice  both  potable  and  ablution- 

■  ■• 

••• 

*■• 

•  •  • 

•  ■ 

•  •« 

ary,  including  Beserroirs,  Channels,  and 

Pipes. 
Roads  of  approach  and  Cantonment  Boads. 

•  « 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  ■  • 

Excavating  for  site  of  Barracks 

t  ■• 

•  «• 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Total... 

\ 


\\ 


•  Single  story  flnt  roofed  in  and  burnt  down. 
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Wellingian  Barracks  in  the  Nlla^iri  Bisirict. 


Cost  of 

oachMain 

Building. 


Cost  of 
Auxiliary 

and 
Sttbaidiary 
BniUliBgs. 


Cost  of  Accommoda- 
tion of  each 
Married  Soldier. 


Barrack 
alone. 


Barrack  with 
Auziliai^and 

Subsidiary 

Buildings  aa< 

Works 


Cost  of  Acoommodation 
of  each  single  Soldier. 


r^ 


Barrack 
alone. 


Barrack  with 

Auxiliary  and 

Subsidiary 

Bniidinss  and 

Works. 


Total  Acoommodation 
and€k)st. 


Sergeants. 


PriTates. 


Pounds. 


£ 

13,196 

17,590 
18,292 

20,503 

15,203 

9,128 

9,128 
9,128 
9,128 


>     ... 


>       • 


£ 


12,927 


10,529 


5,825 


1,966 

3,299 

1,000 

435 

3,626 

1,535 

246 

2,337 

4,538 


1,650 
1,530 


116,296  50,443 


£ 


304 

304 
304 
304 


362 

362 
3G2 
362 


89 

119 
90 

138 

103 


s 


•  •• 
■  •• 

•  •• 


•  •  • 


147 

177 
148 

196 

161 J 


S 


•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


54 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 
f  •■ 

•  •• 


•  •• 


820 


•  •• 

•  •f 


166,789 


•  •  • 


•  •• 

•  ■• 


•  •• 

»«e 

■  tt 


•  •• 


Upper  story  added  and  block  completed  in  1876. 


DoMriptiot)  of  BnildiDg. 

SiDBlec 
Doobk 
Storiod 

Boyi'  Bchool. 

DocmUonM  loT  6071     ... 

Doable  . 

Store  Boonw,  Dimog  Hall 
mod  Sohool  Booing  Ac 

)„. 

Prinoipal'B  QuarteCT       ... 

Treble  . 

SoTgeula'  QoBiiera 

Double  . 

OoT«red         Ptny-gronnd, 
StaircMM,  Towers    aoA 
Poroh. 

"     • 

Cofiidon    wid     oorered 
pftEBftKB    to    I^TOtoriea 

Double  ii 

SiDglf. 

Eitohena  for  boys.  Priaci- 
pal,  )uid  Berge&at& 

BiDgte 

„  . 

PlayihediacdWorkihopa 

OirW  BchoeU 

Donnitoriea        

Single     , 

Mitron*    bud   HutreMeo' 
Qoarten. 

" 

Kitchen     

„  .. 

lATOtorlea  and  LotrinM... 
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jCa«oren«e  Asylums^  NUagWi  District, 


Cost  of 

Auziliaxy  and 

Sabsidiary 

'Buildings. 


Cost  of  /jpcomauh 
dation1k£^ach  Boy. 


Building 
alone. 


Main  Build 

ing  with 

Auxiliary  & 

Subsidiary 

Buildings. 


Cost  of  Aooommo- 
dation  of  each  Girl. 


BuQding 
alone. 


Main  Build- 
ing with 
Auxiliary  & 
Subsidiary 
Buildings. 


Total  Aooommo- 

dation  and  Cost 

of  Boys  and 

Girls,  Ao. 


Bemaiks. 


••• 

•  a  • 


k*. 


From  VII  to 
IX£8,2d8. 


£123 


£144 


••• 
•  •  * 


From  XIII  to 
XIV  £2,313. 


! 


•  .. 


£40 


... 


£66 


Out  of  these  14 
Dormitories  one 
is  now  used  as 
a  Tailors'  Shop, 
and  two  as  a 
Hospital. 


1  Principal,    8 
»  Sergeants,  400 
boy  s,l  Matron, 
and  144  girls, 
£80,283. 


Of  these  8  quar* 
ters  one  is  now 
occupied  by  a 
Matron,  one  by 
the  Sergeant* 
Major,  and  the 
third  by  the  Head 
Master. 


Of  these  6  Dormi- 
tories one  is  now 
used  as  a  Hospi- 
tal, one  as  a 
Dining  Hall,  and 
one  as  a  School 
Boom. 


ZZXVlli 


fe 
ff 

■ 


APPIKBIX  TO  THI  MAWAL 


No.  16-J?.— PefaiM  parUeulan  of  ike  OaiaesmsK^ 


Desoription  of  BnOding. 


Single  or 
Doable 
Storied. 


Aooommodaikm 

prorided  in  each 

Building. 


Nnmber  of  Boys, 

Giris,  and  o4her 

oocnpants. 


Ji 


Space  per  Boj» 
Girl,  oi^otiier  nnit^ 
of 


CnUo 

Space 
in  Feet. 


Sqoare 

Space 

in  Feet. 


Cost  of  the 


Buildmgit  ^c,  common  ic 
\>oth  2«yiunM. 

Serrants'  hooMt 
Water-senrice     to     both 
Aaylnmf. 

ExoaTating  Sites 

Roada  and  approaohea   ... 

Drainage  of  Plateant   of 

both  Asjlnms. 
Gompenaation     for    land 

and  other  aundriea. 
Ltttrinea,Waah-honaea,  and 

Gkx>k.rooniaof  propoaed 

new  Female  Aaylam. 


... 
... 


•  •• 

... 

•  •  • 


... 
•  •* 

... 
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ii        Laivrence  Asylums^  NUagiri  District — (Continued). 


Cost  of 

Auxiliary  and 

Subsidiary 

Boildings. 

1 

Cost  of  Accommo- 
dation of  each  Boy. 

Cost  of  Accommo- 
dation of  each  Girl. 

Total  Accommo- 
dation and  Cost 
of  Boys  and 
Girls,  Ac. 

Building 
alone. 

Main  Build. 

ing  with 
Auxiliary  & 
Subsidiary 
Buildings. 

Building 
alone. 

MainBuUd. 

ing  with 
Auxiliaxy  & 
Subsidiary 
Buildings. 

Remarks* 

£ 

4,054 
1,689 

2,126 

1,285 

611 

1,088 

3,940 

It* 
••• 

•ti 

•  a  . 

... 

».  a 

•  •• 

**. 

Inclusive 

of  every. 

thing  £164. 

*•• 

tat 

•  a  . 

•  at 
a  .. 

a.  t 
t  «• 

•  ta 

at  a 
aat 

att 
«ia 

*  «  • 

Inclusive 
of  every- 
thing £75. 

t*. 

1 1 . 

1 1 1 

• .  t 
••t 

tt« 
t*« 

.  ••• 

tti 

tit 
itt 
t  tt 

■ 
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APPENDIX  TO   THE   MANtTAL 


No.  16-0. — Rates  of  Wages  and  Cost  of  Materials  in  the  Nilagiri  LHsirtd  dmris^ 
the  past  Quarter  of  a  Centwry  arranged  in  Triads^  a  Rupee  being  iaieen  ai 
Udo  Shillings. 


Wages. 

BlTSS   ] 

PBB  DiXM. 

1852. 

1855. 

1858. 

1861. 

1864. 

1867. 

1870, 

1878. 

1876L 

SkiUed  Labor. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

v« 

d. 

s.  d. 

f. 

d. 

s.  d. 

«.    d. 

s.  eU 

Maistry        ...        Per  diem. 

1   i 

1      i 

6 

2    0 

2 

41 

2    4i 

2    41 

2    8i 

2  10 

Stone-oiitter.                 ,t 

... 

1    0 

U 

1    H 

1 

6 

1    71 

2    0 

8    6 

8     6  1 

Bricklayer  ...               i, 

0    9} 

1      1 

1* 

1    SI 

1 

5 

1    5 

1    61 

1     6 

1     6 

0  lOi 

1      f 

H 

1    4i 

1 

7i 

1    9 

1    9 

1  lOi 

2     0 

Carpenter    ..,                „ 

0  m 

1      * 

n 

1    4 

1 

71 

1    9 

1    9 

1  lOi 

1  lOi 

Painter        ..,               ^ 

... 

... 

0 

1    8 

1 

7i 

2    0 

1    6 

1    6 

1     6 

Common  CooUes. 

Gangman     ...       Per  diem. 

0    4} 

0    5 

0 

6 

0    6} 

0 

9 

0    9 

0  lOi 

1    8 

1     3 

Cooly  man  ...                „ 

0    8} 

0    8f 

0 

*t 

0    51 

0 

6 

0    9 

0    7i 

0    7i 

0    7i 

Do.    woman                i, 

0    8 

0    8 

0 

8 

0    8f 

0 

4 

0    4i 

0    ^ 

0    ^ 

0    4i 

Do.    boy    ...               „ 

0    2 

0    2     0 

2 

0    2i 

0 

H 

0    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0    3 

Materials. 

Bate  per 

1852. 

1855. 

1858. 

1861. 

1864. 

1867. 

1870. 

1878. 

1876. 

Wall  bricks      ... 

1,000 

f. 

8 

8 

s. 
14 

s, 
17 

f. 

24 

s. 
%4i 

f. 

24 

s. 
24 

s. 
24 

Paying  do. 

1,000 

16 

16 

24 

86 

50 

50 

60 

50 

60 

Pillar     do.      ... 

1,000 

17 

17 

30 

40 

48 

48 

50 

50 

60 

Flat  tiles 

1,000 

4 

4 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Fan   do. 

1,000 

5 

9 

12 

12 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Bough       rabble 
stones. 

G.  yard. 

•  •■ 

*i 

41 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Flooring     stones 
dressed. 

100  sq.  ft. 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

110 

120 

130 

130 

180 

130 

180 

Limestone     (on- 
burnt). 

0.  yard. 

29 

29 

29 

54 

60 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Lime  burnt  and 
slaked. 

»> 

12 

18 

24 

24 

86 

86 

29 

26 

24 

Firewood 

1,000  lb. 

... 

li 

■  •  • 

. .. 

«  •  t 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

... 

7i 

Sand  for  mortar. 

C.  yard. 

11 

1* 

8 

4J 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Teakwood  in  the 

log. 

0.  foot. 

2 

21 

2i 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Europe  bar  iron. 

Ton. 

•  •  ■ 

«  •  t 

560 

560 

560 

560 

560 

560 

660 

— -1 
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St.  Stepheo'i  Chanlt. 
St.  Thomu*  ObnrcA... 


Nflegiri     Pablio     Li. 


SUfalea  ud  Ooooh- 
honaea  of  Norwood 
Qoronunent  Hoqm. 


Stonelioiiao,  Conneil 
Chamber  of  the 
HadratGovemmont . 


Brecfa*  Sehool  azten- 


Breeki'         Memorial 


Da 

4 

Do. 

8* 

Do. 

2* 

atone  in  mor- 
tar well  mm- 
med,        and 
briok          in 
mortw. 

1* 

Briekin  mor- 
tw. 

4 

Do. 

ai 

Do. 

s 

Do.        ... 

8t 

OV  THI  HtLAQIBt   DISTBICT. 
of  variout  Bdificei  in  the  NUagiri  Vittriet. 


I  I 


ft*  ^ 


pointed  with 


Brick  in  tnortar 
Bod  tnok  pointed 
with  mortar. 


lyioi 


PsDt     roof      tiled 


Pent  root  tiled 
□Tor  flat  tilM  I 
timber  teakwood. 


Pent  roof  tiled 
oTM  oontinnmu 
iron;  timber  teak. 


ComigBted  iron 
orer  felt  tud  plonk- 
ing steep  pent 
Qothio  tmwoa. 


Miliiig    to     root 


Pent     roof,     teak 


floors  tongned 
and  proovi  ' 

Planked  on  dwarf 
mlla  with  anb- 
TentUatlim. 


Concrete  pUatend. 


Planked  on  dwarf 
Wklls  with  tnb- 
TOntilation. 


Planked  on  dwarf 
walls  witfa  sub- 
Tentilation. 


67,600 

t 
48,900 

8,000 

U,7«0 

6,«» 

7,316 

6,000 

1,1100 

i 

6,*40 

i/M 

i 

s,eoo 

vix 

a 

1,700 

6W 

>,0M 

8,167 

1 

1,700 

tfat 

1 

Ml  ISM 
1888 


Ainvmz  TO  m  ummtal 


Cmi^Ci 


VMM  of  BttUdiag. 


Siagto 


Doobfe 
StorwL 


<|Mliftjaf 


Dspth.      i^Bhsf  aiWi 


Mnnpmn  Jail 


Vftilire  J»il 


Pair  (if  Hmm1-Iunim« 
with  railingt  Mul 
gate. 


Donbto 


Single 


Da 


PftTlllon 


«»•        •»« 


BftiTAokt,    Datobolors' 
qttarimri* 


Brick  ia 
Ur. 


Do 


•     •»  • 


Bftmokf,        JUrrtod 
qtuurtMrf. 

Bmencku'  UotpiUl  ... 


AU  BaiDti' Ohoroh    ... 


Xarkot 


M*  •*• 


Dlip^ntftrf    .. 


•        ••• 


Double ... 


Do.     ... 


Single  ... 


Do.     ... 


Do.     ... 


Do.     ... 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


4 


H 


Do. 


Brick  in  mortar 
poiiited  (tack) 


Brick  in  mortar  and 
tuck  pointed  with 
mortar* 


Brick  in  mortar  and  I 
plastered  with  — «-- 

tar. 


«» 


4k 


2 


2i 


Da 


Do. 


Da 


Brick  in  clay  and 
plastered  with  mor- 
tar. 

Brick  in  mortar  and 
plastered  with  mor- 
tar. 


i»  ' 


n 


2 


»* 
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oj  varicnu  Bdijiees  tn  tie  NUagiri  Ditb[ict — (Gontmncd)- 


of  Wolle,  &o. 

Coat. 

Area. 

t^ 

li 

Wklls  to  lop  of 
Wall-plate. 

Boof. 

Floor. 

Qnalitjof 
Work. 

Heisht. 

Feet. 

e 

Sq.ft. 

d 

Briok  in  mor. 
tar  and  plae. 
t«rod      witb 
niorlai. 

£2 

Flat  temood  with 
brick    <»    odgo, 
briok  ]enr,  three 
Moraea  flat  Ulas, 
and  two   OoatB  of 
plaater. 

Planked  on  dw»rt 
walla    with    mh- 

flooratongneiland 

4,400 

10,900 

8 

1863 

Do 

14 

Pent     roof      tiled 
over      te^wood 
BoantlingB. 

Planked  on  dwarf 
walla   with    anb- 

^m 

15,818 

«i 

18S1  and 
1867 

Briok  in  mor. 
Ut  and  took 
pointed  with 
mortar. 

& 

tediroaonnftera 
with  lonTTed  Ten. 

tilators. 

Do. 

SOO 

82S 

la 

1874 

Do. 

15 

Pent     roof,     twk 
ahingles ;  all  tim- 
ber       te^wood 
with   gl».   aky- 
light  tQiret. 

Do. 

ooo 

1,964 

6 

187fi 

Do. 

85 

Pont      roof    tiled 
OTerOattilaiiaU 
timber  tekkwood. 

Flanked  on  dwarf 
walla    with    anb- 

perfloorel«nrwd 
and        KTOOTod; 
t«akwood. 

M0,»00 

41,146 

14 

18S8  to 
ISGO 

Do. 

ai 

Do. 

Do. 

19,000 

«,»M 

I8t 

1866  to 
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No,  17. — A  Topographical  DescripUon  of  the  Neelaghery  Mountains. 

From  a  Utter  by  WiLLUM  KxTS,  Assistant  Mevenus   Surveyor,  to  W.  Gabrows, 

(Mlector  of  Coimhatore,  1812. 

This  tract  of  the  country,  forming  tho  eleyated  division  of  tho 

Dauaikencota  Talak,  is  sitoated  on[the  oxtensivo  range  of  the  Neelaghery 

or  Blue  Moantains,  which  stretches  westward,  and  is  separated  by  an 

adjoining  high  and  lofty  ridge  called  the  Coonda  and  Neddimnllay 

hil]s,  terminating  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Wynand  country. 

Extent  and         1.  It  extends  in  length  from  east  to  west  30  miles,  and  in  breadth 

ooondary.       ^^^  mUes,  containing  a  superficies  of  495  square  miles,  and  is  bounded 

on    tiie    north  by  the  lands  of  Davaroyputnum  and  the  Mysore 

Province ;  west  by  the  Wynaud  country  in  Malabar ;  and  south  and 

east  by  the  lowlands  of  SattimungaJum  and  Dauaikencota. 

Divisions  and     2.  Pomnganaud,  Maicanaud  (M6kan&d),  and  Kothanaud  are  three 

bab-diYUMins.  divisions  or  mootahs  on  the  hills,  containing  in  the  whole  41  principal 

and    119    subordinate    villages.    These    villages   are   chiefly  small, 

consisting  of  hardly  more  than  five  to  ten  houses,  built  quite  low  and 

confined,  and  generally  placed  in  one  or  two  rows,  presenting  the 

appearance  of  a  few  straggling  huts  rather  than  a  village. 

Climate  and        3.  The  climate  is  extremely  cold  and  unhealthful,  from  continual 

population,     oovering  of  mist  and  clouds.    The  population,  male  and  female,  in 

the  three  nauds  amounts  to  2,516  individuals,  of  which  number  1,647 

are  Buddagurs,  292  Lingbnnd  or  Bhevaacharas,  268  Thorayers,   179 

Thothavurs,  and  180  Cothurs. 

The  Buddagurs,  so  called  from  their  having  settled  on  the  mountains 
from  the  northward,*  speak  the  Gannady  language,  and  are  the 
principal  inhabitants  as  well  as  cultivators  of  the  land.  The  Lingbund 
and  Thorayers  likewise  speak  the  same  language  and  cultivate  the 
land.  The  Thothavurs,  said  to  be  the  first  that  peopled  this  mouu« 
tainous  tract,  have  a  distinct  dialect,  which  is  unknown  even  to  their 
neighbour  sects.  They  cultivate  no  laud,  but  only  attend  their  flocks 
of  buffisbloes,  with  which  they  live  about  the  most  retired  parts  of  the 
mountains  by  some  spring  or  stream  of  water,  on  a  part  of  the  country 
in  the  Thothanaud  Division,  appropriated  as  pasture-lands,  being  from 
its  sterile  quality  unsusceptible  of  cultivation.  This  space  is  distin* 
guished  by  the  appeUatiou  of  Keelaurum  and  Mallanaud,  signifying  a 
barren  mountainous  tract,  and  consists  of  70  square  miles.  Although 
the  Thothavurs  cultivate  no  land,  they  however  have  a  small  interest 
in  the  produce,  allowed  them  by  the  Buddagurs  and  others,  being 
considered  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Their  chief  subsistence  is 
the  milk  of  their  eattle-     Lastly  the  Cothurs,  or  the  lowest  class  of 
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inliabitants,  who  have  also  a  peculiar  idiom  of  their  own,  but  converse 
mostly  in  the  Cannady  langnage,  not  only  cultivate  the  land,  but  serve 
as  artificers  in  the  capacity  of  the  g(Ad^  silver,  and  brass  smiths, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  potter  and  wicker  worker,  also  dresser  of  hides 
and  skins.  Independently  of  these  there  are  the  Irelurs,  whose  number 
is  not  very  large  and  who  blend  the  Malabar  with  the  Cannady  language. 
They  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  deep  valleys  on  the  sides  of  the  moun* 
tains  (dependant  to  the  low-lands),  and,  uillike  the  inhabitants  on  the 
height  of  the  hills,  are  induced  to  undergo  the  arduous  labor  of 
preparing  their  fields  with  a  small  instrument  resembling  the  hand 
hoe,  on  account  of  the  steep  and  stony  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
however  is  extremely  fertile.  These  are  likewise  expert  in  bringing 
down  the  large  honey-combs  or  bee-hives  that  are  abundant  about 
the  rocks  and  precipices,  as  also  in  felling  large  trees  and  conveying 
the  timber  down  to  the  plains. 

The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  unclean  in  their  persons  and 
dress,  as  they  have  no  barbers  or  washers  among  them,  and  more  so, 
as  they  imagine  it  an  abomination  to  the  deity  Neelagharry  Bunga- 
sawmy,  presiding  over  these  mountains,  either  to  have  their  clothes 
washed,  or  their  faces  shaved  by  a  barber,  but  the  latter  they  effect 
among  themselves ;  nor  do  they  wear  anything  for  the  protection  of 
their  feet,  probably  on  the  same  account.  In  short  they  have  altogether 
an  uncommonly  rude  appearance,  more  especially  the  Thothavurs,  who 
hold  it  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  custom  never  to  keep  their  heads 
covered,  whether  under  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  or  heavy  showers 
of  rain  or  frost ;  and  custom  even  forbids  them  to  shave  at  all,  where- 
fore they  suffer  the  hair  of  their  heads  to  gpx>w,  only  cutting  it  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  not  to  remain  too  long. 

4.  The  snrfiEioe  of  the  country  is  very   unequal  and  wavy,  and  Nature  of  tho 
abounds  with  springs.  flurfaco. 

5.  There  are  only  two  small  forts,  one  called  Oolicul  Guggenchoky  Forts  and 
doorga,  upon  a  high  hill  on  the  south,  and  the  other  MuUayacota,  upon  ?^.^. 

a  gentle  eminence  on  the  north ;  they  are  built  in  the  simple  manner  °  ^' 
that  fortifications  are  generally  seen  about  this  country,  consisting  of 
a  common  mud  wall  &ced  with  rock  stones  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  had  been  constructed  in  order  to 
check  the  restless  disposition  of  the  neighboring  countries  in  former 
times.    There  are  no  other  buildings  deserving  notice. 

6.  The  Bariggy-olay  or  the  Moyar  river  in  the  north  takes  its  Rivors  a&d 
source  from  the  stupendous  heights  of  the  Neddimullay  hills,  and  has  ^^^^  ^^^' 
several  other  streams  running  down  into  it  from  the  Mullanaud  tions. 
pasture-lands^    The  Ghicka-olay  or  Mannar  river  takes  its  rise  from 

the  Mulnaud  hills  about  Cowah  and  runs  down  southward,  discharging 
itself  into  the  Bhavany  river.  Besides  these,  the  mountains  give 
rise  to  numerous  other  nullahs,  both  large  and  small,  but  of  these 
may  be  particularly  noticed  the  great  nullah  running  down  on  the 
north  of  MuUayacota,  which  below  the  mountains  is  called  the 
Shecgoor  river,  joining  the  Moyaur  on  the  east  of  Davaroyputnam, 
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and  another  springing  from  tbe  hig^  ridges  between  Thotlianaod 
and  Porangaoaad,  diflcharging  itself  into,  the  Moyanr  river  aboat  fi^ 
miles  on  the  west  of  Oajelhuttj,  before  which  a  smaD  r^n^l  ]g 
branched  off  it  for  the  irrigation  of  paddy  lands  of  a  small  extent 
about  the  Tillage  Moyanr.  The  nnllah  mshing  down  the  hills  on  the 
north  of  Nellithoray  (haying  the  appellation  of  Gnlaor  or  rocky  riwer) 
from  Maicanaud  is  considerable,  and  waters  an  extent  of  three  sqnaie 
miles  of  paddy  lands  belonging  to  Nellithoray. 

Boadd  and  p^   There  are  three  passes  leading  np  to  the  mountains  from  the 

low-lands.  The  first  is  from  Danaikencota,  which  begins  to  get  upon 
the  hills  from  about  two  miles  on  the  west  of  it,  and  continues  its 
track  over  a  pretty  steep  eminence  till  as  &r  as  half  a  mile  on  this  side 
of  Urracadoo,  the  first  village  on  the  mountains,  and  distant  by  the 
route  seven  miles.  It  is  extremely  difficult  and  impracticable  to 
laden  bullocks  from  the  steep  ascent  and  ruggedness  of  the  path. 
From  Urracadoo  by  Thaynaud  and  Neduncolum  to  Poranganand  is 
sixteen  miles,  the  road  not  less  difficult  from  the  many  acclivities  and 
•declivities  to  be  passed  over. 

The  second  pass  leads  up  from  Davaroyputnum,  the  length 
of  whidh  from  the  foot  to  M uUayacota  fort  is  nearly  five  miles,  over  a 
much  gentler  slope^  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  less  difficult,  and  there 
aro  few  parts  so  dangerous,  where  the  least  stumbling  or  slip  of 
tbe  foot  will  be  attended  with  the  most  tragical  consequences.  It  is 
'entirely  impracticable  to  horses  and  laden  bullocks,  although  it  is 
asserted  that  in  the  times  of  Tippoo  Sultan  a  few  horses  and  one  or 
two  pieces  of  cannon  were  carri^  over  to  the  fo  rt.  From  Mullayaeoia 
to  Thotbanaud  is  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
Porunganaud,  over  Ck)okul,  it  is  eleven  miles,  the  road  pretty  tolerable. 

The  third  pass  leads  up  from  Aulhutty  on  the  south,  and  it  is  veiy 
steep  and  rugged  till  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  gained  at  Serulcombay, 
a  small  village,  whence  the  difficulty  of  the  road  becomes  moderate 
to  Porunganaud,  which  from  Aulhutty  is  thirteen  mOes.  From 
Porunganaud  westward  to  Maicanaud  is  eighteen  mile9,  and  from 
Maicanaud  to  Mullayacota  in  Thotbanaud,  over  the  pasture-lands,  is 
ten  miles,  road  tolerable.  In  short  the  several  roads  leading  through 
the  mountains  may  with  propriety  be  all  called  passes. 

Jangle.  g.  xhe  sides  of  the  mountains  and  the  several  deep  valleys  opening 

about  them  are  covered  with  large  trees  of  the  black  and  teak  wood, 
as  well  as  many  other  Idnds^  and  which  supply  a  large  quantity  of ' 
timber  ;  there  is  also  a  good  share  of  bamboo  trees  on  the  sides, 
which  grow  up  only  to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  whence  the  jungle 
decreases  to  a  low  wood,  and  in  several  places  only  to  brushwood. 
Although  the  surface  of  the  mountains  bear  such  a  paltry  covering, 
there  is,  however,  a  striking  diversity  of  landscape  from  the  immense 
and  large  shady  thickets  or  clusters  of  overgrown  trees,  which  lie 
interspersed  generally  by  some  spring  of  water.  Tbe  deep  valleys 
ou  the  sides  abound  with  plantain  groves,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  low  countries  and  extremely  unwjiole- 
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some.    There  is  a  growth  of  rattans  and  canes  on  the  hills,  but  not 
of  good  kind. 

9.  There  are  no  mann&ctures  on  the  hills  and  much  less  of  trade.     ^^'^^^^^ 

10.  The  soil  of  the  oaltivated  lands  is  very  fertile,  and  may  be  g^^^  ^^^ 
accounted  as  being  prevalently  loam,  in  some  places  rather  light  and  prodace. 
inclining  to  gravel.    A  few  spots  of  ground  contigaous  to  the  villages 

are  manared  on  account  of  growing  poppy  plants  and  wheat. 

The  principal  prodace  of  the  mountains  is  opium,  poppy  seeds^ 
wheat,  mustard  and  garlic,  and  beside  these  there  are  the  following 
articles  of  produce,  viz.,  ventheum  (seeds  used  for  culinary 
purposes),  black  peas  (a  kind  of  pulse  called  Mysore  dhall), 
gaunji  (a  grain  resembling  wheat),  vussomboo  or  country  gentian, 
ghee,  honey,  and  bees'  wax.  The  only  kinds  of  dry  grain  that  they 
grow  on  the  mountains  are  two  sorts  of  shaume,  which  article  £b 
used  as  the  food  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  With  respect  to 
cattle  there  are  immense  flocks  of  buffaloes,  very  large,  and  bordering 
much  upon  the  wild  kind ;  these  are  chiefly  kept  by  the  Thothavurs 
as  observed  above,  but  the  Buddagurs  and  others  also  have  a  few  of 
their  own  about  the  villages.  It  is  tho  milk  of  these  animals  that 
they  get  in  abundance,  there  being  but  very  few  cows  (in  comparison 
to  the  above),  which  are  kept  by  the  most  opulent,  and  although 
they  are  the  breed  of  the  highlands,  yet  they  sufiW  severely  from 
the  cold,  frost,  and  dews,  if  kept  in  the  nights  exposed  as  the 
bufialoes.  The  bullocks  are  used  in  ploughing  the  fields,  much  after 
the  manner  in  the  low  countries.  Th^re  are  no  sheep  or  goats  bred 
on  the  hills,  and  very  little  of  poultry. 

Ganapathi  AoRAHAaA,  WILLIAM  KEYS, 

2iih  Jvne  1812.  Assistant  Bevenue  Swrveyor. 

N.B. — The  highland  tract  of  country  about  Davaroyaputnum  on 
the  north  and  below  the  mountains,  containing  a  supeorficial  extent 
of  140  square  miles,  has  an  unequal  wavy  aspect,  is  covered  with 
thick  wood,  and  contains  not  more  than  eight  villages,  all  which 
are  small,  and  have  each  about  it  a  little  space  of  gpround  cultivated. 
The  road  leading  to  the  Wynaud  country  runs  through  this  pari. 
It  is  plain  that  it  had  been  more  largely  cultivated  some  years  back, 
and  had  likewise  some  paddy  lands ;  but  the  depredations  of  wild 
elephants  of  late  and  the  diminution  of  hands  have  almost  laid  it 
desolate.  There  is  a  thick  forest  of  teakwood  trees  on  the  west  of 
Davaroyaputnum,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  even  in  the 
Wynaud  country  ;  and  on  the  east  of  Davaroyaputnum  the  jungle  is 
interspersed  with  sandalwood  trees.  The  soil  here  is  fruitful,  and 
the  climate  is  mostly  dry  and  distinguished  for  unhealthiness. 

The  country  on  the  south  of  the  mountains  is  diversified  with  hills, 
mostly  high  and  disposed  in  ridges,  and  has  likewise  a  wild  aspect. 
The  air  about  the  plain  country  is  warm  and  healthy  than  otherwise, 
but  about  the  hilly  parts  of  Cbpenaury  and  Annacutty  is  observed  to 
be  inhospitable. 

(Signed)      WILLLiM  KEYS* 
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No.  IS,— Copy  of  a  Utter  dated  ZOth  January  1819,  io  the  Editor  of  the 
OovemmerU  Qazette,  published  in  the  **  Madras  Courier  "  of  the  2M 
February  1819. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Governmbht  Gazette. 

Sib, — You  sometimes  give  jour  readers  notices  of  the  thermometer 
as  it  stands  at  Madras.  They  may  perhaps  he  amused  hy  a  few  obser- 
vations of  the  same  kind  from  a  part  of  the  country  not  moro  than 
350  miles  distant  from  the  Presidency. 

The  low  country  of  Coimbatore  is  separated  from  Malabar  and 
Wynaad  by  a  moontainons  region  30  miles  in  length  and  16  in  broadth^ 
and  which  contains  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three 
naads  or  countries,  the  Paungnaad,  the  Todiemaad,  and  the 
Maiknaad.  The  name  given  to  the  whole  by  the  lowlanders  is 
^^  Nilgerries  "  or  the  blue  mountains  ;  this  name,  however,  properly 
belongs  but  to  one  part  of  the  range,  and  is  by  the  highlanders, 
peculiarly  applied  to  a  high  peak,  the  ^  Rungasawmy  Coil  "  or 
NDgerry.  Two  gentlemen  having  visited  this  region  early  in  last 
year,  and  having  surprised  their  fiiends  by  the  accounts  they  gave  of  it, 
particularly  of  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate,  a  party  was  formed, 
who  set  out  to  repeat  the  tour  on  the  2nd  of  January. 

They  left  Denaigenoottah  (which  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  Ouzzlehutty  Bass,  and  two  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  Nilgerry 
Mountains)  at  6  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  and  after  two  days' 
painful  march,  reached  Demaad,  the  first  village  in  the  Panngnaad,  on 
the  evening  of  the  3rd— distance  about  16  miles. 

Thermometer  on  the  2nd  at  6  A.M.,  57;  at  8,  71 ;  at  II,  62;  at  2  p.m. 
68.  On  the  3rd,  thermometer  at  6  a.m.,  52 ;  at  8,  62 ;  at  5  p.m.,  50.  4th 
halted  at  Demaad.  Thermometer  at  6  a.m.,  44 ;  at  8,  60 ;  at  3  p.m.,  64 ;  at 
6, 54 ;  at  8, 48.  5th. — ^Marched  from  Demaad  to  Tondemaad,  principal 
village  of  Paungnaad,  9  miles.  Thermometer  at  6  a.m.,  40 ;  at  7,  50 ; 
at  11, 60 ;  at  2  p.m.,  62 ;  at  6, 50 ;  at  7, 48.  6th.— Halted  at  Toddiemaad. 
Thermometer  at  5  a.m.  near  the  tent  40 ;  hoar  frost  in  the  valley  below ; 
the  thermometer,  when  placed  on  the  ground,  sunk  to  31 ;  at  8  a.m.  it 
was  48  outside  the  tent ;  at  9,  55  inside  and  64  in  the  sun ;  at  2  p.m.,  70 
in  the  sun,  58  in  the  shade.  7th. — ^Marched  to  Eodaramoody,  a  village 
in  the  Toddiemaady  distance  8  miles.  Thermometer  at  6  a.m.,  36. 
Hard  frost  this  morning ;  the  water  in  the  ohatdes  completely  fropen 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  round  the  vessels,  and  the  thickness  of  a  dollar 
in  the  centre  ;at  9  a.m.  thermometer  51  in  the  shade,  and  60  in  the 
sun ; at  11  in  the  shade  58 ;  at  12,  70  in  the  sun ;  at  2p.m.,  72  in  the 
sun;  at  7,  39  j  at  8, 38;  at  9,  34.  8th.— Thermometer  at  6  a.m.  near 
the  tent  84.  A  very  hardfrost  this  morning  ;  the  water  in  the  chatties 
f  rosen,  and  the  ice  kept  sufficiently  well  to  enable  us  to  make  our  wine 
(already  cool  enough)  colder  at  dinner.  Thermometer  at  7  a.m.,  86 
in  the  shade,  46  in  the  sun;  at  8,  50  in  the  sun;  at  11,  72  in  the  sun; 
at  2  P.M.,  34  in  the  sun;  at  6  p.m.|  48 ;  at8|  34.    9au~Marched  to 
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Mailkoitay,  another  village  in  the  Toddiernaad,  distance  7  miles. 
Thermometer  at  6  A.M.,  33.  A  frost  again,  and  the  water  also  frozen ; 
the  ice  not  so  thick  as  on  the  preceding  morning,  although  the  glass 
stood  near  the  tent  3  degrees  lower.  10th  and  llth  mornings  mild 
and  cloudy ;  the  thermometer  was  not  seen  to  sink  below  4A.  12th. 
— To  Nella  Gourli,  a  village  in  the  Maiknaad,  distance  3  miles.  Thermo- 
meter at  6  A.M.,  40 ;  at  8  p.m.,  30.  13th. — No  account  of  the  thermo- 
meter taken,  but  the  water  in  the  chatties  frozen  during  the  night. 

On  coming  to  the  low  country  on  the  1 6th,  the  thermometer  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  stood  at  from  80  to  84. 

The  thermometer  from  which  the  above  register  was  taken  hung 
upon  the  tent  ropes,  close  to  which  largo  fires  were  boming  all  the 
night.  It  did  not  give,  therefore,  the  real  temperature  of  the  air,  for 
when  the  mercury  was  above  the  freezing  point,  we  had  hard  frost 
and  ice  a  hundred  yards  from  the  tent.  In  Hindostan,  when  the 
thermometer  sinks  to  the  freezing  pointy  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  often  felt  in  the  same  day ;  but  we  have  no  example,  I  believe, 
in  this  part  of  the  globe,  of  a  temperature  so  cool  and  so  even  for  a 
continuance  as  that  which  is  shown  from  the  register  of  the  thermo- 
meter given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper. 

We  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  height  of  our  situation  in  this 
mountainous  region,  but  we  considered  ourselves  to  be  at  least  three 
times  as  high  as  the  highest  part  of  Mysore ;  and  if  this  calculation  is 
correct,  the  elevation  would  be  from  9  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  looking  over  Mysore  on  one  side  and  the  low  country 
of  Goimbatore  on  the  other,  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  the  country 
above  from  the  country  below  the  ghauts ;  we  were  so  much  higher 
than  both.  The  party  were  on  their  legs  most  part  of  the  day,  and 
generally  walked  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  and  down  steep  hills  from 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  sunset,  without  experiencing  the  least 
inconvenience  from  heat,  oflen  indeed  seeking  the  sunshine  as  a  relief 
from  cold.  With  the  exception  of  two  slight  ague  fits  there  was  no 
sickness  amongst  our  followers,  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold  of  the 
nights  and  mornings,  and  the  little  protection  they  had  against  it. 

In  every  part  of  the  high  conntry  we  found  raspberries,  both  red 
and  white,  and  strawberries  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  we 
found  also  a  fruit  in  shape  resembling  a  medlar,  but  of  much  smaller 
size,  and  in  taste  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  gooseberry :  its 
interior  arrangement  is  also  the  same.  White  roses,  marrigolds, 
balsams  were  seen  in  abundance  and  in  fall  flower;  we  found 
specimens  also  of  cinnamon  and  black  pepper,  and  a  tree  yielding  a 
beautiful  yellow  dye.  If  the  color  should  stand,  as  it  promises  to  do, 
the  discovery  of  this  tree  would  be  an  important  6ne.  The  country  is 
inhabited  by  three  classes  of  people,  whose  language,  manners,  and 
customs  are  entirely  distinct,  viz.,  Todevies,  Koties  and  Bergies,  The 
two  first  are  considered  the  aborigines  of  the  hills,  and  the  Todevies 
to  be  a  superior  caste  to  the  Koties,  The  Todevies  are  exclusively 
herdsmen ;  they  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  wander  with  their  herds 
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of  bnffaloes  from  pasture  to  pasture.  Their  lints  are  of  a  semi-circnlar 
form,  strongly  boilt  with  bamboos  and  mnd,  having  a  hole  near  the 
ground  sufficiently  large  for  their  own  ingress  and  for  the  egress  of 
the  smoke  from  their  fires.  Only  one  marriage  is  permitted  amongst 
the  males  of  a  family,  and  if  it  should  consist  of  ten  or  more  persons; 
they  have  a  wife  in  common.  The  lady  is  exempt  from  household 
cares  and  duties,  she  is  served  by  the  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
and  cook  the  victuals,  and  it  is  her  privilege  also  to  be  carried  on  the 
shoalders  of  her  husbands  when  she  makes  visits  or  journeys.  She 
selects  whom  she  pleases  of  the  family  as  her  companion  at  bed  and 
board,  and  this  freedom  of  choice  produces  no  interruption  of  domestic 
harmony.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  men  of  a  family  should  agree  m 
the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  if  there  should  be  a  dissentient  voice  amongst 
brethren  when  a  lady  is  submitted  for  their  approbation^  she  is  forth- 
with sent  back  to  her  relations. 

Many  of  the  men  whom  we  saw  measured  above  six  feet ;  they  are 
robust  and  athletic,  with  a  marked  expression  of  countenance,  Roman 
noses,  and  handsome  features.  The  women,  though  mnch  above  the 
size  of  their  sex  below,  have  anything  bot  a  prepossessing  appearance : 
their  features  are  coarse  and  their  mouths  unusually  wide,  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  much  more  of  the  European  than  the  Asiatic  cast  of 
countenance.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  single  cloth,  which  completely 
envelopes  their  persons,  and  effectually  conceals  any  grace  of  figure 
that  they  may  possess.  Both  men  and  women  are  fair — furer,  perhaps^ 
than  the  fidrest  class  of  Mahomedans.  The  fairness  of  their  complexions, 
and  their  singular  expression  of  countenance,  may  have  given  rise 
to  a  report  which  has  long  been  prevalent  of  the  existence  of  a  white 
race  of  inhabitants  in  this  region.  Men,  women,  and  children  go  bare 
headed  and  bare-footed  in  all  weathers.  It  is  against  the  custom 
of  their  caste  to  wear  either  turban  or  sandal  ;.they  permit  their  hair 
and  beards  to  grow  without  restraint.  Both  sexes,  and  indeed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  these  hills,  wear  their  cloths  without  washing  until 
they  drop  into  pieces  from  filth  and  rags. 

The  Koties  in  appearance  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
Todevies,  and  except  that  both  classes  go  without  covering  head  or 
foot,  their  manners  and  customs  are  as  dissimilar.  Their  persons  are 
more  diminutive,  their  complexions  darker,  and  their  features  mnch 
less  expressive.  They  are  cultivators  and  artizans  as  well  as  musi- 
cians and  dancers.  The  discord  or  harmony  of  their  pipe  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  sounds  produced  from  the  Scotch  bag-pipe,  and  the 
dance  appeared  to  an  amateur  of  the  party  to  be  either  the  original  or 
a  copy  of  the  &med  *'  quadrille.  " 

The  Berg^es  are  the  principal  cultivators  and  landholders.  They 
emigrated  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mysore  about  300  years  ago,  and 
obtained  possession  of  their  lands  from  the  Todevies,  to  whom  they 
continue  to  pay  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  from  each  field  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  grant.  The  language  of  the  Bergies  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Canarese ;  that  of  the  Todevies  and  Koties  is  supposed 
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to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Tamil :  but  it  is  a  dngalar  fact  that  the  Todevies 
cannot  speak  the  language  of  the  Koties,  or  the  Koties  that  of  the 
Todevies,  and  that  the  language  of  both  these  classes  is  equally 
unintelligible  to  the  Bergies. 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  remarkably  fertile  and  yields  two  crops  in 
the  year,  of  wheat,  barley,  peas,  opium,  garlic,  mustard,  and  various 
species  of  millets.  We  found  the  pea  and  poppies  in  full  blossom 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather*  The  frost  indeed  appears 
to  have  no  ill  effect  whatever  on  the  vegetation.  The  valleys  afford 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  excellent  water.  It  was  impossible  to  move  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  any  direction  without  crossing  streams.  Some  of 
them  are  highly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  one  was  found  of  a 
warmth  much  above  the  temperature  of  the  outward  air.  These 
streams  run  throughout  the  year,  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
Bovani  river  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  Moyar  on  the  other,  of  the 
low  country.  There  are  no  sheep  here,  though  the  climate,  soil  and 
pasture  are  admirably  adapted  for  them,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Merino  sheep  would  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  the  walks  of 
their  native  country.  Black  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  breed  has 
more  substance  and  bone  than  the  cattle  below.  The  Todevies  possess 
large  herds  of  bu&loes  of  immense  size,  and  h've  principally  upon 
their  produce.  The  domestic  fowls  are  twice  as  large  as  those  below, 
and  excellent  for  the  table.  The  sportsmen  of  the  party  remarked 
the  game  to  be  as  large  as  game  in  Europe,  particularly  the  hares, 
whose  color  is  usually  red.  Wolves  were  the  only  beasts  of  prey  we 
saw,  though  the  inhabitants  spoke  confidently  of  tigers  being  in  the 
hills. 

I  have  not  troubled  your  readers  or  yourself  with  any  description 
of  the  scenery  of  this  singular  and  interesting  country,  although  it 
was  impossible  to  move  in  any  direction  without  being  struck  with  its 
extraordinary  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Every  thing  that  a  combi- 
nation of  mountains,  valleys,  wood  and  water  can  afford  is  to  be  seen 
here.  Your  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  frosty 
regions  are  to  be  found  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  Presidency, 
and  within  11  degrees  of  the  equator. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ZOth  January  1819.  A  SUBSCBIBEB. 


No.  19.— JProm  Lieutenant  EVANS  MACPHEBSON,  Superintende^U, 
Neelgherry  Road,  to  JOHN  BULLIVANy  Esq,,  dated  Neelgherry, 
I2th  June  1820. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  of  the  1st 
instant,  calling  upon  me  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  climate  of  this  lofty 
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region,  ite  effects  upon  mjseli,  and  tbe  people  nnder  my  orders,  the 
diseases  of  the  natiirca,  and  whether  thejr  are  more  or  less  liaUe  to 
fever  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  district,  the  capalnlities  and 
resources  of  the  coontry,  whether  it  is  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
European  productions,  and  generally  to  remark  on  any  other  topic 
worthy  of  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  or  of  OoTcm- 
ment* 

Limited  as  is  the  information  a  person  in  my  humble  situation  in 
this  country  has  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  on  some  of  those  heads 
I  am  sensible  I  can  do  the  subject  but  little  justice,  yet  as  a  plain 
statement  of  &cts  may  do  much  good  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
Oovemment  and  the  European  community  the  temperature  and 
salubrity  which  this  extraordinary  and  interesting  country  enjoys 
aboTe  eirery  other  to  which  we  can  have  convenient  access,  I  under- 
take the  task  with  pleasure  but  with  much  diflSdence. 

J.  TempercUmre  of  the  Climate,— 'With  respect  to  the  climate  of  the 
Neelgherry  in  as  &r  as  my  ezperiouce  has  hitherto  extended,  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  world  as 
it  regards  temperature.    My  residence  in  these  mountains  has  been 
since  the  I4th  of  March  (now  about  three  months),  and  probably  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.    A  reference  to  the  monthly  registers  of  the 
thermometer,  with  which  I  have  furnished  you,  will  prove  that  this  is 
incomparably  the  most  temperate  Asiatic  climate  with  which  we  are 
yet  acquainted,  and  fiur  superior  to  that  of  the  Gape  or  the  Mauritius. 
Here  at  no  season  of  the  year  is  it  too  hot  in  the  shade,  and  to   sleep 
nnder  a  light  blanket  in  the  warmest  months  is  always  agreeable. 
To  invalids  and  people  suffering  from  the  debility  produced  by  a  long 
residence  in  a  hot  climate  this,  I  should  think,  must  prove  of  the  first 
importance.    Neither  hot  winds  nor  sultry  nights  are  here  known. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  milder  months  (for  we  have  no  hot 
ones)  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  so  cool  that  a  visitor  from  the 
low  lands  is  very  willing  to  seek  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  one  may 
almost  every  day  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  suffering  no  other 
inconvenience  than  perhaps  being  a  little  sun-burnt.    I  am  informed 
by  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the    hills   in  December,    January, 
and  February  that  the  thermometer  is  frequently  below  the  freeadng 
point,  and  that  ice  is  found  on  the  chatties  in  the  mornings.    It  is  at 
that  season  very  cold  and  chilly,  and  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
furnish  with  warm  clothing  such  natives  as  may  accompany  their 
masters  to  the  hills,  for  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to  attacks  of 
ague  and  bowel-complaints  from  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  night 
air. 
The  effects  of     2.  8o  long  back   as  1815  I  suffered    an  attack  of   the  Qanjam 
^^  YBeS^Mid  op^®°^^  which  appears  to  be  an  intermittent  in  its  most  malignant 
cm  the  oonsti-  form,  since  which  period  when  in  feverish  situations,  or  after  exposure 
tatkma  of  the  to  inclement  weather,  I  have  been  subjected  to  occasional  attacks  of 
^ordOT?^  fever.    At  Madras,  in  December  last,  while  residing  in  a  house  nearly 
surrounded  by  water  (in  Chintadrepetta),  I  had  two  attacks  of  ague ; 
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in  the  Febrnary  following  at  Coimbatore  I  was  nearly  bronght  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave  by  the  same  disorder.  In  March  I  ascended  the 
Neelgherry,  weak  and  debilitated;  in  a  few  days  my  appetite  was 
restored,  and  I  soon  recovered  health  and  strengUi,  since  which  period 
I  have  not  had  a  single  day's  sickness. 

My  followers  and  servants,  without  exception,  had  all  the  fever  of 
the  low  country,  and  some  of  them  ascended  the  hill  suffering  under 
its  effects  ;  in  a  few  days  they  also  completely  recovered  (bark  was 
administered  to  them),  and  except  in  two  instances  there  have  been  no 
relapses.  The  coolies  employed  under  my  orders  joined  me  on  the 
22nd  April,  the  very  day,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  register  of  the  thermo- 
meter, on  which  the  rains  commence  that  usually  fall  here  about  that 
season,  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  severe  winds  and  rain  for 
several  nights  without  cover  there  were  but  seven  or  eight  of  them 
complaining  of  bowel-complaint  or  slight  agues,  and  as  the  weather 
cleared  up  all  of  them  recovered,  and  on  this  day  amongst  my  followers 
of  all  descriptions  but  three  are  taking  medicine. 

I  have  been  particular  in  my  inquiries  relative  to  the  diseases  of  Of  tbo  dis. 
the  natives,  and  whether  or  not  epidemics  or  infectious  maladies  are  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
ever  prevalent  amongst  them ;  the  result  has  been  most  satisfiictory  ;  ^helhOT^thcy 
their  appearance  indeed  bespeaks  them  not  a  sickly  race  ;  no  epidemic  or  the  inhabi. 
was  ever  known  amongst  them  but  the  small-pox,  of  which  they  stand  **^*"  ^J°^^ 
in  much  fear,  and  which  occasionally  makes  dreadful  ravages  amongst  jeci  to  fever, 
them  and  causes  a  great  waste  of  population.    The  scourge  of  the  low 
lands,  the  cholera  morbus,  has  never  extended  to  these  hills.     More 
instances  of  fever  have  occurred  in  the  hills  within  the  last  two  years 
than  was  ever  known  before,  but  I  believe  for  one  case  of  fever  here 
more  than  thirty  occur  below. 

The  hills  produce  a  variety  of  grains.  Pulses  and  other  articles  The  resources 
which  are  subjects  of  exportation,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  peas,  natchey,  o'tli©  country. 
and  a  variety  of  small  grains,  onions,  garlic,  ghee,  honey,  bees'-wax, 
dammer,  sandal-wood,  hides,  and  rattans,  some  pepper  and  excellent 
opium  are  amongst  their  productions ;  the  inhabitants  reserve  grains, 
&c.,  just  enough  for  seed  and  for  their  own  subsistence,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  obtained  here  for  money  excepting  milk  and  ghee. 

The  soil  is  uncommonly  good — generally  a  fine,  rich  dark  vegetable  Nature  of 
mould  mixed  with  red  eurth.     It  is  perhaps  not  too  bold  an  assertion  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
to  say  that  almost  all  European  productions  would  grow  here  when  adapted  for 
we  consider  its  advantages  of  climate,  soO,  and  the  great  facility  of  the  growth 
obtaining  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  from  innumerable  and  p^jJJ^t^o^^ 
inexhaustible  springs  and  rivulets   gushing  on  all  sides  from  the 
hills. 

The  &ce  of  the  country,  as  fiu*  as  I  have  seen,  is  uneven  hills  and 
bottoms,  for  they  are  too  confined  to  be  called  valleys,  but  the  hills  to 
their  very  summits  are  generally  covered  with  a  fine  soil,  and  their 
ascent  is  not  so  abrupt  or  steep,  but  they  might  easily  be  subjected  to 
the  labors  of  the  plough.  Unlike  the  other  hilly  regions  of  India,  there 
is  very  little  jungle  (and  to  this  and  to  its  elevation  must  be  attri- 
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bated  I  think  its  temperature  of  cUinat*  and  salnbritj  of  air),  andafl 
that  is  required  to  bring  the  country  under  a  more  complete  sjstm 
of  cultivation  is  the  protection  of  the  ryot  against  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  heads  of  Tillages,  more  extended  population^  and  i 
&ee  market. 

Division  of        The  region  denominated  the  Neelgherry  is  divided  into  three  nauds 
J^fl  v°!lS7^.  or  districts,  the  Todur  Naud,  Mekenaud,  and  Purganaud.    These  an 
inhabited  hy  a  race  of  people  differing  in  langputge,  appearance,  and 
doubtless  in  origin,  and  divided  into  twelve  castes,  the  principal  and 
most*marked  being  the  Todewars,  Kothewars,  and  Burghers. 

These  appear  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  hills;  they  are  acknowledged 
lords  of  the  soil  by  the  other  castes  by  the  universal  practice 
prevailing  amongst  them  of  presenting  to  the  Todewars  a  certain  por- 
tion of  each  crop  yearly.  The  Todewars  themselves  never  engage  in 
the  labors  of  agriculture ;  they  have  large  herds  of  buffaloes  with  which 
they  range  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  subsist  entirely  on  their 
produce  and  on  the  tribute  of  grain  presented  to  them  by  their  vassals. 

The  Todewar  is  &ir  and  handsome,  witii  a  fine  expressive  counte* 
nance,  an  intelligent  eye,  and  an  aquiline  nose ;  his  appearance  is 
manly,  being  tall,  strong-built,  and  weU  set  up ;  his  limbs  muscular  and 
finely  proportioned.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  a  circle  of  twenty  Todewars 
to  find  perhaps  two  or  three  above  six  feet  high.  Their  hair  g^erally 
curls,  and  some  of  the  women  have  natural  ringlets  which  many  a  fine 
lady  might  envy ;  but  this  is  their  only  charm,  possessing  no  other  g^raee 
nor  beauty.  Men  and  women  go  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  A 
single  cloth  which  envelops  their  persons  is  the  dress  common  to 
both  sexes. 

A  singular  custom  prevails  amongst  this  caste,  the  brothers  of  a 
family  having  but  one  wife  in  common.  They  serve  her  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  carry  her  on  their  shoulders  when  she  journeys  or  chooses 
to  visit.  Bhe  selects  whom  she  pleases  as  her  companion  at  bed  and 
board ;  in  short  her  sway  is  universal  in  the  fiunily,  and  her  orders  not 
to  be  disputed.  Neither  the  men  nor  women  ever  wash  their  clothes 
which  they  wear  until  it  drops  off  from  age  and  filth. 

Amongst  this  people  it  is  to  be  feared  tiie  practice  of  fnnale  infiemti- 
cide  prevails.  I  have  had  information  on  this  head  which  leaves  me 
little  room  to  doubt  the  &ct ;  they  themselves  disavow  it  if  questioned, 
and  account  for  the  comparative  paucity  of  the  female  sex  by 
declaring  that  amongst  them  more  men  than  women  are  bom ;  it  is 
my  intention,  at  a  future  period,  to  prosecute  further  inquiry  into 
this  subject  with  a  view  of  submitting  some  plan  if  possible  for  its 
prevention. 

This  is  esteemed  a  low  caste — the  paria  of  the  hills,  and  none  of  the 
other  castes  will  eat  with  them  or  even  enter  their  houses.  They  are 
the  artizans,  being  carpenters,  brasiers,  silver  andiron  smiths,  chuck- 
lers,  and  chatty-makers ;  they  are  also  the  musicians  and  dancers, 
in  which  amusement  the  women  never  engage  ;  their  dress  is  the  same 
as  the  Todewars— a  coarse  loose  cloth  which  they  also  never  purify  by 
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washing ;  they  go  bareheaded  and  barefooted  in  all  weathers ;  they 
speak  a  language  different  from,  and  not  nnderstood  by,  the  Tode- 
wars  ;  they  are  small  men,  bat  stout  and  mnscnlar  ;  the  hair  of  very 
many  of  them  is  bushy  and  usually  tied  behind  in  a  knot. 

This  caste  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  they  have  a  tradition  Burghers, 
amongst  them  that  they  emigrated  from  Mysore  many  years  ago ;  they 
wear  a  turband  and  shave  the  beard ;  sandals  are  not  in  use  in  the 
hills ;  like  the  former  caste  they  do  not  employ  a  washerman  on  any 
occasion. 

The  marriages  of  this  caste  remind  one  of  what  is  called  bundling  Their 
in  Wales.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  being  together  for  the  night,  marriage 
in  the  morning  the  bride  is  questioned  by  her  relatives  whether  she  is  ^'^'^^'^^y* 
pleased  with  her  husband  elect ;  if  she  answers  in  the  affirmative  it  is  a 
marriage ;  if  not  the  bridegroom  iis  immediately  discharged,  and  the 
lady  does  not    sufEer  in  repntatton  if  she  thus  dilBcards  half  a  dos&en 
suitors. 

Liquors  ol  an  intozioating  quality  ore  neioer  distilled  on  the  hills  Intoxicating 
nor  drunk  by  any  of  the  castes ;.  opium  is  chewed^  but  I  believe  ^4^^"  ^' 
seldom  or  never  to  ezeess.  "*** 

As  drunkenaess  is  unknown  here^  so  likewise  is  its  usual  attendant  Crimes, 
crime,   robbery  or  murder  being  unheard  of,  and  I  believe  petty 
pilfering  even  seldom  if  at  all  practised. 

All  the  castes  worship  one  God — the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  Their 
they  sometimes  make  images,  but  they  s&y  these  are  not  gods,  but  serve  ^onl^^P*^ 
to  remind  one  of  him.    Idols  are  not  common,  and  I  have  never  seen 
one»    They  pay  a  yearly  visit  to  Run^usamy  coil,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  pagoda  in  the  country.    They  make  oflEbrings  of  the  fruits  of 
the  soil,  but  do  not  sacrifice. 

They  have  two  holy-diays  or  dajB  of  rest  m  the  week  (Siitnrday  and  Days  of.  rest. 
Monday),  on  which  they  will  on  no  account  work  their  cattle ;  though 
they  will  do  nothing  for  themselves  on  these  days,  they  cotrnt  it  no 
sin  to  do  service  for  me. 

This  caste  eat  animal  food  ;  but  individuals  bom  on  a  Friday  are  Eat  animal' 
prohibited  this  indulgence  ^  their  diet  must  conast  exclusively  of  milk.  ^*^^- 
and  vegetables. 

Cultivation  is  earned  on  with  much  pain&  and  wonderful  neatness..  Hode  of 
They  plough  the  field  five  times  and  weed  it  carefully  before  they  o^^^»*^o*»- 
deposit  the  seed;  the  weeding  is  performed  by  the  women  and  children, 
with  a  crooked  iron  instrument.     They  make  an  enclosure  or  pound  And 
of  loose  stones  near  the  field  to  be  cultivated  in  which  the  cattle  are  S^SS""*  *^* 
confined  at  nights  for  a  certain  period,  and  they  thus  preserve  and  ripea 
the  manure  until  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Of  the  grains  most  of  them  may  be-  said  to  be  put  in  the  ground  Grains  whe& 
soon  after  the  first  rains,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  ^^^^' 
ci  June,  and  reaped  towards  the  end  of  Aug^t  and  beginning  of 
September.    It  is  singular  that  they  make  no  use  of  their  forage ;  they 
leave  it  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
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^^'^'L^^^^      The  opinm  is  nsoaUy  sown  in  October  and  gathered  in  Jairaary. 

reaped.  ^  the  jungleB  are  found  a  variety  of  wild  findts  and  a  piofosuD 

Wild  froiti     of  beantifnl  flowers ;  of  the  former  there  are  wild  figs,  strawberries, 

andflowen.     laspberries,  red  and  white ;  a  fruit  resembling  the  gooseberrj  both  in 

taste  and  internal  stroctorey  abeny  which  the  Enropean  visitors  to  the 

hill  have  called  the  barberry  and  the  natives  jncknl  (the  root  of  the 

bnsh  on  which  this  berry  grows  yields  a  most  beantifnl  yellow  dye), 

and  many  others.    Of  the  latter  the  white  rose,  sometimes   showing 

itself  30  or  40  feet  high  (being  a  creeper),  honey-snckles,  marigoldSi 

and  a  hundred  others  for  which  I  have  no  name,  adorn  the  jungles. 

I  am  sensible  the  above  acoonnt  is  very  imperfect,  and  but  little 
calculated  to  give  a  proper  description, of  the  hills  or  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  My  opportunities  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion have  been  necessarily  confined,  and  the  difficnliy  and  expense  of 
moving  much  about  where  tents,  baggage,  everything  must  as  yet  be 
carried  by  men  has  been  no  inconsiderable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
being  better  acquainted  with  these  subjects.  On  tins  account  as  well 
as  because  I  am  but  little  in  the  habit  of  writing  on  any  subject  I 
must  solicit  a  partial  perusal  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 


No.  20. — Qeographieal  and  BtaiisHcaJ  Menunr  of  a  Survey  of  the  IfeeU' 
gherry  Mountaim  in  the  Province  of  Coimhatare  made  in  1821  under 
the  Superintendence  of  Captain  B.  S.  Ward^  Deputy  Surveyor-Oeneral. 

DlSCBIPnOH  OF  THB  NSELOHEBRT  MOUHTAIKS. 

Its  situation,  This  mass  of  mountains,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  11^  and 
l^S'  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Latitude,  and  ?&"  and  7r  of  East  Longitude,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  table-land  of  Davaroypatam,  a  narrow  tract 
divided  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore  by  the  windings  of  the  Moyar 
river  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow- wooded  valley ;  to  the  south 
and  east  by  the  open  oountry  of  Coimbatore ;  to  the  south-west  a 
branch  of  the  Bhowany,  called  the  Maunar,  divides  it  from  the  unpopu- 
lated mountains  of  Khoondahs  dependent  on  Malabar ;  on  the  west 
by  the  chain  of  ghats,  defined  by  the  Murkurty  peak ;  to  the  north- 
west by  the  windings  of  the  Bukkary  river,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Moyar  from  the  table-land  of  Wynaad,  its  greatest  length  being  fipom 
east  to  west  86  miles,  and  a  medium  breadth  of  15  miles,  in  figure 
an  irregular  oblong,  and  contains  on  the  whole  a  superficial  area  of  469i 
square  miles,  of  which  only  14  square  miles  may  be  said  to  be  under 
cultivation.  The  surface  is  in  no  part  even,  being  composed  of  ridges 
of  different  elevations,  running  parallel  to  each  other  and  forming 
deep  valleys  between ;  about  the  centre  it  is  divided  by  a  loftier  chain 
running  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction ;  from  it  lesser 
ridges  branch  off  in  all  directions ;  on  this  are  several  conspicuous 
eminences  as  Dodabetta  Devoybetta,  their  elevation  above  the  sea 
being  about  8,700  feet  on  the  west  of  this  range,  and  very  elevated 
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are  a  series  ei  plain  green  nndnlating  hills  denominated  Mnllanand 
affording  extensiYe  rich  pastnres,  no  part  of  it  being  cnltivated ;  the 
broad  valleys  formed  by  these  green  ridges  are  somewhat  extensive,  their 
bottoms  in  general  marshy,  and  the  nullahs  or  mountain  streams  work- 
ing their  way  through  them  in  a  variety  of  serpentine  courses  become 
however  confined  on  approaching  the  &11  or  exterior  of  the  mountain, 
which  to  the  north  presents  a  bold  &ce  of  stupendous  precipices,  rising 
in  most  places  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  table-land  of  Davaroy- 
patam ;  to  the  east  and  south  thay  are  seen  to  slope  down  in  irregular 
woody  ridges  from  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  in  some  parts 
presenting  bold  vocky  precipices.    Most  of  the  narrow  streams  have 
their  sources  in  the  main  chain,  flow  down  on  all  sides  in  devious 
windings,  and  where  arrested  by  rocks  fall  in  small  cataracts,  eventu- 
aUy  discharging  themselves  into  the  Moyar  on  the  north,  the  Bhowany 
on  the  south ;  the  streams  of  these  rivers  unite  near  the  village  of 
Pungar,  three  miles  from  its  eastern  base.     The  sur&ce  is  formed  of 
innumerable  ridges,  perfectly  open,  covered  with  a  short  stunted  g^rass, 
yet  not  entirely  devoid  of  wood,  being  fringed  with  groves  of  forest 
trees ;  these  are  seen  at  the  head  of  ravines  not  unfrequent  along  the 
streams  in  the  valleys  and  a  few  on  the  summit  of  the  ridges  to  the 
eastward ;  towards  the  west  in  Mullanaud  they  are  very  extensive, 
covering  the  whole  side  of  the  hills  to  one  or  two  square  miles.     In 
the  eastern  portion  of  Parunganaud  many  of  the  lower  slopes  are  over- 
run with  a  low  jungle,  principally  by  a  plant  which  bears  a  delicious 
fruit  in  great  abundance,  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  and  called 
the  Tkawtahunf  in  taste  and  flavor  not  inferior  to  a  gooseberry.    The 
southern  hills  in  Maikanaud  are  overrun  with  a  long  grass  intermixed 
with  fern  and  other  wild  shrubs,  and  the  exterior  slopes  and  deep 
valleys  on  all  sides  vrith  a  varieiy  of  forest  trees.  Around  the  southern 
base  the  bamboo  grows  in  great  profusion,  and,  on  the  table-land  of 
Davaroypatam,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  teak,  blackwood, 
and  sandal  appear  to  thrive. 

It  is  divided  into  three  Nauds,  viz.,  Parunganaud,  Maikanaud,  and  Divisions  and 
the  Thodawanaud,  and  contains  160  hamlete  or  villages  independent  of  ^U^^S^* 
the  temporary  habitations  of  the  Todawars  in  Mullanaud  with  a  popu- 
lation of  above  4,000  souls.  Parunganaud  lying  on  the  east  is  by  far 
the  most  populous.  Next  to  it  is  Maikanaud  occupying  the  south-west 
portion  and  Thodawanaud  including  Mullanaud  to  the  west,  though  the 
largest  division  is  &r  inferior  to  the  others  including  the  Thodawar 
population.  The  hill  hamlets  are  in  general  small,  composed  of  from 
two  to  twenty  houses,  arranged  in  one  or  two  lines,  sometimes  forming  a 
street ;  they  are  built  of  mud  and  covered  with  thateh,  low  and  excessively 
filthy,  the  entrance  or  doorway  generally  &cing  the  east  and  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  the  lower  ridges.  These  are  extensively  cultivated 
and  well  attended  to ;  some  of  the  neighbouring  ridges  yearly  undergo 
it  partially  ;  the  most  extensive  traote  are  cultivated  by  the  Badagas. 
Each  division  has  its  Cotter  village ;  this  being  a  very  low  class,  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  herding  together,  which  gives  their  villages, 
from  having  a  larger  number  of  cottages,  a  respectable  appearance;  and, 
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thougfa  thej  are  the  artinuu,  ealUvmia  eztensiTe  tneta  in  ihe  vicinage 
of  tbeir  habiiatioiis ;  the  MnUa  Cnnimben  ocmfine  themaelveB  to  the 
exterior  slopes  and  prepare  their  fields  with  the  hand-hoe.    The  Todar 
wan,  a  migratory  race,  only  tend  krge  herds  of  bnfialoea,  chiefly  confin- 
ing themselves  to  the  Mnllanaod  pastures  on  the  west.     It  is  a  sin^^nlar 
ciicnmstaxioe  that  no  regular  tem|^es  or  places  of  worship  are  to  be 
jieen  here,  hut  they  have  a  house  in  some  of  the  more  extensive  villagea 
set  apart  fi>r  performing  their  ceremonies  called  Davurmannay,  and 
sometimes  a  small  detached  hut  in  a  g^rove  for  this  purpose;  the 
Todawars  on  occasions  convert  their  dairy  into  a  house  of  worship  ; 
there  are  three  deities  worshipped    by  the  Badagas  besides  Ronga. 
sawmy,  which,  however,  is  considered  to  be  the  principal  deity  and  held 
in  g^reat  veneration  by  all  the  mountaineers,  the  Todawars  even  not 
excepted.    He  is  worshipped  on  the  peak  called  after  him  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain  which  appears  conspicuous  from  the  plain  country 
on  the  south-east.    The  only  emblems  of  the  deity  seen  on  it  are  a 
few  rude  stones  and  iron  tridents  fixed  in  the  ground  and  surrounded 
by  a  low,  rude,  circular  wall  of  loose  stone  with  a  couple  of  large  iron 
pans  on  it;  these  are  on  the  festival  qf  Shevaratry  replenished  with 
ghee  or  oil,  and  at  night  illuminated.    The  hill  people  during  this 
festival  come  from  their  vilkges  on  the  west  and  make  offerings  of 
fruit,  ghee,  Ac. ;  this  peak  is  also  celebrated  for  a  cavern  on  the  north 
declivity,  which  contains  some  holy  earth,  in  request  by  Brahmins  and 
other  castes ;  much  of  it  is  carried  away  to  different  parts  by  pilgrims 
who  come  here  during  the  annual  festival.*    The  hill  lumlets  or  villages 
are  often  seen  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other 
and  sometimes  nearer ;  in  some  cases  they  are  akme  in  remote  situations 
on  the  sides  of  the  valleys ;  the  scenery  in  all  situations  beautiful  though 
somewhat  naked  from  a  scarcity  of  trees  near  them.  The  clear  purling 
streams  meandering  in  every  direction  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys 
afford  a  constant  supply  of  water,  of  which  however  no    advantage 
is  taken,  irrigation  being  in  a  great  measure  neglected  in  all  parts. 
Since  these  regions  have  been  visited  by  gentlemen,  several  bimgalows 
have  been  built  in  different  pleasant  situations  as  at  Dimhutty,  and 
here  is  a  very  good  kitchen  garden,  as  also  at  Jackanairy  in  a  lower 
situation.    A  few  temporary  ones  have  been  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  travellers  at  Kodavanudy,  Nunjanaud,  Keelar,  and  Yellannlly,  and 
another  is  now  in  some  progress  at  Whotakay  in  the  Mullanaud,  with 
a  spacious  garden  laid  out  with  taste  on  the  shoulder  of  a  lowridge^ 
which  promises  in  time  to  outstrip  those  above  mentioned.    One  great 
disadvantage  attending  building  here  is  the  want  of  materials ;  there  is 
a  variety  of  timber,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  a  very  indifferent  kind,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  bum  firm  bricks ;  the  clay  being  of  a  bad  quality  does 
not  adhere  together  for  any  time. 
Boil  and  The  soil  of  the  hiUs  varies  materially ;  to  the  east  it  is  of  a  light  red 

prodnotions.    jj^Ij^q^  ^th  gravel ;  that  peculiar  to  Mullanaud  is  a  deep  brown  some» 
times  inclining  to  black ;  in  the  morasses  and  woods  it  is  perfectly  so^ 

•  A  further  aoooont  of  their  onstoms  and  miumers  wiQ  be  seea  in  another  place.. 
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perliaps  owing  to  an  accnmnlation  of  mnch  pntrid  vegetation ;  in 
many  parts  about  the  tracts  of  cattle  and  the  difierent  paths  are  to 
be  discerned  red  and  yellow  ochreons  earth  ;  yet  is  the  soil  not  very 
stony ;  the  laterite  and  granite  is  fonnd  a  little  below  the  surface  in 
some  sitoations.     The  soils  on  the  whole  are  very  rich,  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  extensive  slopes  calculated  for  the  plough  is 
cultivated.    European  vegetables  have  been  tried  and  thrive  exceed- 
ingly well,    as  also  apples,   strawberry,    Ac.,  but  it  is  a  singular 
eircumsianoe  that  the  plantain  and  other  fruit  trees,  even  the  com- 
mon vegetables  of  the  open  country,  have  not  been  found  to  succeed. 
The  chief  productions  are  corally,  gunja,  a  species  of  barley,  shamay, 
buttacudla,  field  pease,  poppy,  the  seeds  of  greens,  and  wheat ;  also 
garlic,   onions,  mustard,   vendiem  or  fenugrick;  the  marshes  yield 
spontaneously  vussumbu,  or  the  sweet-scented  flag-root,  in  certain 
situations ;  honey  and   bees'- wax  is  collected  from  the  exterior  rocky 
precipices  and  from  the  hollows  of  trees.    It  may  be  necessary  here 
to  remark  that  the  poppy  capsules,  from  which  the  opium  is  extracted, 
are  not  punctured  till  the  plants  are  full  fourteen  months  old;  this 
operation  being  performed  by  the  women  and  children  with  a  small  iron 
nail,  wounding  the  capsule  on  the  sides  towards  evening,  when  during 
the  night  a  milk  or  resin  exudes  and  coagulates,  which  is  collected  on 
the  following  day  a  few  hours  after  sunrise ;  this  operation  continues 
to  be  repeated  every  fourth  day  till  the  plant,  shows  indications  of 
fading.    A  few  of  the  plants  bear  two  capsules,  but  one  of  them  in  this 
case  is  only  punctured  from  a  supposition  if  extracted  from  both 
that  the  opium  would  then  be  of  a  weaker  quality. 

The  agricultural  instruments  in  use  here  are  precisely  the  same  implements 
rude  machines  seen  in  the  low  country ;  the  plough,  &o.,  are  all  and  mode  of 
constructed  by  the  Cotters.  The  agricultural  season  commences  with  ™°^^* 
April;  after  a  few  heavy  showers  of  rain,  the  lands  undergo  the 
operation  of  ploughing  three  or  four  times  ;  the  seed  is  then  sown  of 
the  following  grains:— corally,  gprnja,  shamay,  wheat,  mustard;  garlic 
and  onions  also  are  planted ;  in  August  they  reap  gunja,  wheat  and 
mustard ;  garlic  and  onions  are  gathered  at  the  same  time.  In  January 
following  they  reap  corally  and  Oreens  seed ;  during  September  the 
fields  are  again  ploughed  and  manured,  when  poppy,  peas,  fenugrick  seed 
is  sown,  and  more  garlic  planted ;  in  December  they  gather  the  poppy 
capsules  and  reap  peas  and  fenagriok  seed.  From  the  above  remarks 
it  will  appear  that  cultivation  is  continually  going  on  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  during  which  interval  some  of  the  grains  yield  two  crops ;  from 
January  to  March  the  lyots  are  employed  in  the  repairs  of  their  cottages 
and  gathering  fuel,  which  is  laid  up  in  large  stocks  in  the  vicinity, 
where  it  is  cut  and  brought  to  the  villages  in  small  quantities  when 
required. 

The  domestic  animals  seen  on  the  hills  are  herds  of  black  cattle  Cattle  and 
and  bufibloes.     The  cows  produce  rich  milk  in  small  quantities,  and  ^^^ 
the  bullocks  are  the  only  animals  yoked  to  the  plough ;  they  are,  ^^™^  "' 
however,  of  an  inferior  kind  and  generally  thin.     The  buffaloes  are 
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saperior  in  size  and  make  to  any  in  India,  and  are  ezoeesiyely  aa-vage ; 
they  roam  at  leisare  in  very  large  herds  on  the  pastures  inMuUaiiaiid; 
are  chiefly  the  property  of  the  Todawars;  they  yield  yery  lArge 
quantities  of  rich  milk,  which  is  manofiaMstared  into  batter  and  g^hee, 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  for  export.  The  wild  animals 
are  the  elk,  spotted  deer,  and  hog ;  bears  and  tigers  not  a  few  ;  tiie 
latter  have  been  known  to  attack  men,  and  the  bnffidoes  graain^  on 
the  pastures  to  the  west  frequently  fledl  a  prey  to  this  ferocioiis 
animaL  Hares  abound  in  all  parts,  as  also  pea  and  wild  fowl,  and 
black  quail,  doves,  and  a  variety  of  other  birds,  together  "with 
vultures,  kites,  and  ravens,  but  the  common  crow  is  never  seen  to 
frequent  these  regions. 

Climate.  The    climate    of  these  mountains   is   perhaps   the    finest    known 

between  the  tropics ;  during  December,  January,  and  February  it  is 
extremely  cold ;  water  is  often  frozen  during  night,  and  the  ice   is 
sometimes  seen  to  remain  on  its  sur&ce  after  sunrise,  but  during^  the 
other  nine  months  it  is  dehghtfnl  the  whole  day ;  in  the  momin^^  it 
is  often  below  50^,  never  above  60^  nor  in  the  hottest  day  in   this 
interval  does  it  rise   above  75°  in  the  shade ;  notwithstanding^  the 
gelidity,  the  inhabitants  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  extremely  healthy ; 
fevers   are    sometimes   prevalent,    but  of   a  slight  nature,  arising^ 
perhaps  more  from  exposure  to  the  keen  night  air  and  rain ;  they  are, 
however,  in  other  respects  free  from  most  epidemic  diseases,  the  small- 
pox excepted,  which  is  much  dreaded  here.     It  is  singular   in  so 
extensive  a  population  that  a  deformed  object  is  rarely  seen ;  yet  from 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  they  are   not  altogether  free  from  venereal  complaints.     A 
very  fiikvorable  idea  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  may  be  drawn  from 
the  many  instances  of  European  gentlemen  recovering  their  health 
after  a  short  residence  on  them,  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  its  extreme  healthiness ;  it  is,  however,  injurious  to 
health  to  be  exposed  the  whole  day  to  the  keen  air  and  sun,  it  having 
a  tendency  to  make  the  &ce  and  lips  very  sore ;  the  pain  arising  from 
it  does  in  some  individuals  create  fever.     The  south-west  or  Malabar 
monsoon  has  its  influence  here ;  it  commences  early  in  June  ushered 
in  with  violent  winds  and  sleety  with  sometimes  a  heavy  fall  of  rain ; 
this  continues  with  short  intervals  of  fidr  weather  to  September,  when 
the  north-east  monsoon  shows  indications  of  setting  in ;  the  wind 
blowing  &om  that  quarter  is  followed  with  heavy  showers  of  rain, 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  during  November  and  December;  from 
the  middle  of  the  latter  month  to  May  the  weather  is  generally  &ir 
and  serene;  in  April  some  heavy   lowers  are  experienced,   with 
thunder  and  lightning  accompanied  with  hail,  and  the  wind  then 
blows  from    various  quarters,  mostly   from    south-east;  during  the 
prevalence  of  both  monsoons  the  mountain  is  for  many  days  together 
enveloped  in  dense  fogs,  which  disperse  after  a  heavy  shower,  when 
the  atmosphere  clears  up   and  the  weather  continues  fidr  f  of  some 
days. 
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Nothing  of  note  imder  this  head  is  to  he  seen  here,  with  the  Fortifica- 
exception  of  the  sight  of  two  forts,  which,  though  of  modern  date,  have  *^^  tm^ienfc 
&llen  to  decay ;  MoUacotiah,  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  commands  an  buildings, 
extensive  view  of  the  Mysore  country  ;  it  is  situated  three  miles  south- 
east  of  Sholoor,  built  of  stone  and  mud,  in  form  a  square,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  dry  ditch,  its  interior  overrun  with  jungle. 
Hollycul,  on  a  conspicuous  detached  ridge  to  the  south,  is  built  on  an 
inaccessible  bold  bluff  rock,  with  many  inequalities,  occupies  a  large 
surface,  its  shape  an  in*egular  rectangle,  the  access  to  it  leads  over  the 
saddle  of  the  ridge  through  extensive  lofby  forest,  then  up  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  admitting  the  passage  of  only  one  individual  at  a  time ;  it 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  low  country  to  the  south  and  east, 
and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  mountain  on  the  north ; 
these  places  were  once  garrisoned  by  a  few  of  Tippu's  troops  with  a 
design  to  keep  the  mountaineers  in  check  and  also  to  assist  the  Sultan's 
servants  in  collecting  the  yearly  revenue.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
there  are  circular  towers  on  the  top  of  most  of  the  higher  and  flat 
eminences  called  Hokuls ;  a  few  of  them  are  perfect  at  the  present 
day,  being  in  diameter  about  20  feet  and  5  feet  high,  built  of  loose 
stones,  the  interior  strewed  about  with  broken  images  of  idols,  &o. ; 
from  this  circumstance  it  would  appear  that  they  were  once  places 
of  worship ;  but  no  account  of  their  origin  can  be  obtained  from  the 
present  inhabitants  further  than  that  these  edifices  were  built  by  the 
Boopalans,  predecessors  of  the  present  race  of  the  Toduwars. 

A  coarse  cloth  wore  by  both  sexes  may  be  considered  the  only  imports  and 
article  imported,  excepting  bars  of  iron  for  implements,  tobacco  and  exports, 
other  requisites  being  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  weekly 
markets  held  at  a  few  large  villages  in  the  low  country ;  the  exports 
consist  of  wheat,  poppy  seed,  opium,  honey,  wax,  garlic,  onions, 
mustard,  fenugricks,  vasambu,  ghee,  and  little  of  the  superior  kinds 
of  dry  grain,  all  which  find  a  ready  sale  below. 

Iron  ore  is  found  on  many  of  the  ridges  impregpiated  with  stones.  Mines  and 
a  small  hill  to  the  south-west  of  Trichaguddy  is  remarkable  for  it ;  Q^i&erals. 
much  of  it  is  also  to  be  seen  mixed  with  sand  of  the  different  streams 
washed  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills ;  none  of  it  is,  however,  smelted 
here,  it  being  imported  in  bars  from  the  low  country. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  roads  or  paths  through  different  passes  Roads,  passes 
communicative  with  the  villages  on  the  surface  of  this  mountain;  of*****  defiles, 
these  the  most  easy  of  access  is  the  one  lately  made  by  a  party  of 
pioneers ;  it  is  the  most  frequented  by  travellers  and  admits  of  palan- 
quins ;  horses  and  laden  cattle  go  up  it  with  much  ease.  The  road 
to  the  pass  strikes  ofE  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhavani  river  at 
Sirmogay,  proceeds  thence  waving  north-west  three  miles  over  level 
ground  and  low  jungle  to  the  base  of  the  ridge ;  here  commences  the 
ascent  steep,  zigzag  and  rugged  for  a  mile  northerly,  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  ridge,  along  which  it  winds  westerly  with  many  inequalities, 
principally  ascending  till  it  gains  a  gap  between  two  high  woody  tops 
near  Gonjapany ;  from  thence  descends  rather  steep  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  ridge  to  a  level  surface,  gradual  descent  to  a  nullah,  and 
ascends  from  it  to  a  temporary  bungalow  at  Serul6,  a  delightful 
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Bituation,  amidst  lofty  wood,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  plain ;  the 
road  now  winding  north-west  descends  gently  for  half  a  mile,  then  in 
forest  over  a  level  surface,  west  one  mile ;  crosses  a  couple  of  smaU 
streams  flowing  to  the  east,  and  here  leaves  the  forest ;  the  ascent 
again  commences  winding  round  on  the  eastern  brow  of  hilL9,  in  a 
general  north-west  direction  in  a  deep  valley,  along  a  branch  of  the 
Kannday  river,  close  on  the  right,  pouring  down  in  cascades,  and 
after  crossing  several  small  streams  gains  the  cultivated  slopes, 
passing  the  villages  of  Jackatalla  and  Jackaneiy  on  the  left,  to  the 
bungalow  Urravani  on  the  right,  from  thence  the  ascent  steep,  and 
wmding  round,  the  east  brow  of  a  wooded  hill,  it  arrives  at  a  plain 
level  surfiMse,  Mail  Eotagherry  village  on  the  left,  then  gently  winding 
almost  on  the  summit  of  another  ridge,  deep  valley  on  the  left, 
descends  gradually  to  the  bungalow  at  Pimhutty,  a  distance  of  16 
miles  4  furlongs. 

M.       F.      T. 

From  the  left  of  the  bttnk  of  the  Bhavani 

to  the  ba4ie  of  the  ridge  is                    S  2  IGO 

to  Goonjapany,  ascent  steep               8  1  0 

to  Arravani  Bnngalow,  descent          1  2  20 

to        do.           do.        and  descent 5  6  40 

to  Mail  Kotagvi  villagei  ascent          1  8  40 

to  Dixnhatty  Bungalow,  gentle  descent         ...  1  4  180 

Measure  distant  miles     ...  16      4        0 

The  road  leading  from  Dandikenkotai  on  the  west  will  scarcely  admit 
of  laden  cattle,  being  very  rugged  and  rocky,  the  road  from  the  above 
place  waving  over  dry  g^ain  fields,  and  some  low  jungle  for  one  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  which  it  commences  to  ascend 
and  proceeds  winding  westerly  on  the  summit,  has  a  gentle  descent 
to  Urracode  in  a  small  valley,  cultivated  with  plantain,  jack,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  thence  it  descends  to  a  large  stream  ascending  very 
steep  winds  over  the  southern  brow  of  the  Bungasawmy  Hill,  thence 
down  a  valley  crossing  another  steep  ridge,  ascends  a  slope 
winding  gently.  Daynafid  on  the  left,  descends  a  small  rugged  pass  to 
a  temporary  bungalow  on  the  right,  again  ascends  gently  to  the 
summit  of  a  ridge,  winding  round  the  west  brow  of  a  hill,  descends 
northerly  into  an  open  valley  between  low  hills  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  descends  westerly  another  small  pass  to  Nedancolum,  a  fine 
village  on  the  right,  from  thence  over  low  plain  ridges  crossing  two 
large  streams  in  swamp,  ascends  another  ridge  and  descends  by  a 
zigzag  rugg^  pass  to  a  large  stream  north-west  of  Guppanathfiray, 
then  up  the  low  brow  of  a  low  hill,  gently  ascends  through  low 
jungle,  and  crossing  another  small  stream  rises  up  to  Dimhatty 
being  on  the  whole  a  distance  of  20  miles  7  furlongs. 

M.       F.       T. 

From  Danaikenkotai  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  is        1  5  100 

„            to  Urraoode  generally  asceading       ...  6  8  0 

„            to  Dayna4d  Bungalow       do.              ...  10  6  100 

Nedancolum,  first  part  ascent,  then  descent              ...  16  0  100 
Dimhatty,  ascending  gently,  8t«ep    descent, 

ascends                       ..i         •••         •••         •••         ...  20  7  O 
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This  comtnnnication  with  Dimhatty  though  circaitons  is  for  a 
oonsiderable  way  carried  oyer  very  easy  groimd,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  portion  of  it  to  Dayna4d.  The  pass  on  the  whole  is  of  an 
easy  ascent,  and  may  be  made  practicable  at "  a  small  labor  and 
expense  for  laden  cattle.  The  pass  leading  np  from  Authatty,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhavani,  is  short  and  therefore  difficult  and 
steep,  joins  the  new  road  near  the  Semlu  Bungalow,  the  ascent  up 
the  ridge  beiug  only  2  miles.  It  may  be  made  practicable  for  laden 
cattle,  and  is  constantly  traversed  by  the  hill  people  in  preference  to 
the  new  road,  the  communication  being  shorter  with  the  villages  on 
the  plain.  The  pass  from  Keelur  down  to  Soondaputty,  a  deserted 
hamlet  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhavani  among  hills,  is  in  a  great 
measure  steep ;  from  the  bungalow  at  the  above  place,  the  path  runs 
south-west  half  mile,  having  the  hamlet  of  Munjacumba  on  the  left ; 
it  winds  easterly  on  the  saddle  of  an  open  ridge,  ascends  gently 
almost  to  the  summit  of  Soondabetta,  in  high  grass  and  date  bushes, 
and  the  western  slope,  southerly  to  a  small  pool  on  the  right,  then 
south-easterly  to  the  exterior  or  fall  of  the  mountain,  descends 
gradually  winding  to  a  wood  and  hut,  thence  descent  steep,  passing 
over  a  flat  rock  south-westerly  to  a  nullah,  keeps  along  it  for  a  short 
distance  and  crossing  it  passes  over  gentle  ascent,  descends  and 
crosses  the  Manar  Biver,  and  ascending  from  it  takes  a  south-westerly 
course,  descends  then  south-east,  passing  over  a  rather  level  surface 
to  Soondaputty,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  tolerable  path,  the  pass 
excepted  being  tedious  in  the  descent. 


11. 

F. 

T. 

SVom  Keelor  to  the  snmmit  of  the  pass 8 

7 

160 

„            to  nullah  at  the  foot  of  the  pasB     ...     6 

4 

200 

„            to  the  Manar  Biver               8 

1 

40 

„           to  Soondapatcy  banian  tree 10 

0 

0 

The  road  and  pass  on  the  north,  leading  down  to  the  table-land  of 
Devaroyapatam  at  present  frequented,  leads  from  the  village  of 
Kulhntty,  descends  and  crosses  a  ravine  near  Tudukaly,  thence  on  a 
flat  cultivated  surface  intersected  by  three  inconsiderable  streams, 
ascends  a  low  ridge,  and  descending  gradually  to  a  large  nullah 
crosses  it,  and  two  smaller  ones  to  a  buffalo  crib,  on  a  flat  table,  on 
the  margin  of  which  it  runs  east-north-east  to  a  nullah  in  wood, 
quitting  it,  descends  abruptly  by  several  zigzag  winding  north- 
east and  north,  latter  part  very  rugged  to  Gourmullay,  a  deserted 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  whole  length  of  the  pass  being 
two-and-a-half  miles,  the  path  and  crossing  the  Mullayacotta  Biver  and 
some  ruins  to  Sh^goor  northerly  runs,  north-north-west  over  some 
uncultivated  paddy  I^nds  and  through  a  jungle  of  sandal  and 
bamboos,  recrossing  the  above  river,  here  called  Cotto&r,  from  thence 
again  north-west  by  north  over  high  ground  covered  with  low  and 
open  wood,  again  crosses  the  above  river  to  Shembannttum  Fort.  This 
pass  is  the  most  difficult,  yet  does  admit  of  laden  cattle,  is  on  the  whole 
from  Kulhntty  to  Shembannttum,  a  distance  of  nine-and-a-quarter  miles. 
The  original  road  skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mullayacotta  Valley 
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has  been  impracticable  for  years  from  parts  of  the  ridges  having  &nen 
and  barred  the  both  in  many  places. 

The  communication  on  the  snrface  to  the  westward  from  Dimhatty 
rans  on  a  ridg^  sonth-west  to  Todanad,  thence  through  the   opening 
of  a  high  ridge  west-north-west  between  hills  on  easy  slopes,  and 
crossing  a   nullah  half  a  mile  north  of  Kulhutty,  ascends  a    ridge, 
descends  it  to  the  Kookal  stream,  ascends  a  long  slope  in  low  jungle 
to  a  conspicuous  tree,  Cuggoochy,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  left,  leaving 
it,  ascends  a  small  winding  pass,  then  on  a  level  slope,  at  the  suncunit 
of  the  Kookal  Valley.     Trichaguddy  on  the  left,  descends  and  croases 
a  stream  and  marsh,  rises  gently  from  it,  and  descends  rather  steep 
to  a  bungalow  near  a  winding  stream,   crosses   to  the  village    of 
Kodavamudy  on  a  gentle  slope  ;  the  road  to  the  west  descends,  and 
crossing  another  winding  stream  rises  gently  to  the  village  of  Toonairy 
on    the  right,  then  descends  on  a  brow  and  crossing  another    hill 
stream  winds  gently  up  to  Hunnikdray  on  the  right,  thence  ascending^ 
on  a  slope  has  a  short  descent  to  a  winding  stream ;  on  crossings  it, 
proceeds  on  a  ridge,  Kondahutiy,  two  furlongs  on  the  left,   winds 
round  a  hill,  steep  valley  on  the  right,  and  crossing  a  few  small 
streams  gains  the  village  of  Kondahutty.     From  thence  over  a   level 
surface  descends  rather  steep,  and  crossing  a  large  stream  ascends   to 
Kulhutty  on  the  right.   Here  branch  oflf  two  paths,  one  described  above 
leads  easily  down  to  the  valley,  crosses  another  rivulet,  Mailcottah 
Fort,  on  an  eminence  on  the  left,  descends  steep  and  circuitous  to  the 
Mantar,  a  large  winding  rivulet,  ascent  on  passing  it  very  steep,  for 
a    quarter  of    a  mile,  then  over  waving  ground  to  the  village  of 
Shooldr ;  from  this    place  paths  lead  off    to  the  south  and    wesi^ 
traversing  the  pasture  lands  of  Mullana&d  in  all  directions. 


M. 

F,      T. 

From  Dimhatty 

to  Tandanaid 

•  •• 

0 

6    50 

fi 

to  Kuggoochy 

•  •  • 

6 

0    60 

»i 

to  Trichagandy     ... 

•  •  • 

6 

3  120 

i> 

to  Kadavanlndy  Bungal 

low 

8 

2    60 

» 

to  Toonairy 

•  •  ■ 

9 

4  eo 

t» 

to  Hanndvarroy    ... 

t  •  • 

10 

7  180 

If 

to  Kadhutty 

•  •  « 

14 

1  140 

»> 

to  Kulhutty 

•  •• 

14 

7  100 

»» 

to  the  Mantir 

■  •  • 

16 

6  100 

ft 

to  Sholar 

•  •  • 

17 

6  100 

From  Kadramoody  to  Toomanhatty 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

8 

1      0 

The  path  from  Dimhatty  to  Ootacamund  leaves  the  former  one 
two  furlongs  south-east  of  Taudanadd,  proceeds  south,  crosses  a  small 
stream,  keeps  waving  on  a  plain  surface  westerly,  Orasholah  village 
three  furlongs  on  the  right,  continues  to  wind  on  gentle  slopes  south- 
west,  crossing  three  inconsiderable  streams  gently  descending  and 
ascending  high  hill  on  the  right,  descends  a  small  pass  and  crosses  a  large 
stream  two  furlongs  west  of  Togalhutty,  and  asoends  another  ridge 
southerly,  descends  on  the  western  slope  of  it,  and  crosses  another 
irrigious  stream  at  a  junction  a  furlong  north  of  the  village  of 
Yellithoray,  situated  on  a  cultivated  eminence ;  the  path  then  runs  on  a 
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level  to  the  south-west  in  a  narrow  valley,  low  steep  ridge,  covered  with 
jungle  on  the  left,  ascends  gently  leaving  a  swamp  on  the  right  and  a 
remarkable  hill  with  a  single  tree  beyond  it ;  it  then  descends  into 
a  narrow  vale  crossing  a  large  stream  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  on  the 
slope  oP  which  it  descends  rather  steep,  crossing  another  large 
irrigions  stream  below  a  confluence,  and  rises  southerly  to  the  village 
Munjatulla  ;  then  on  the  north  brow  of  a  ridge,  waving,  descends  into 
an  open  valley,  and  crossing  a  few  smaller  streams  on  a  waving  surface, 
ascends  a  high  ridge  rather  steep,  Yellanully  village  on  the  right, 
two  furlongs  from  it,  descent  steep  to  another  stream,  and  rising  again 
waves  round  the  southern  brow  of  a  hill,  gently  glides  down  westerly 
into  a  valley,  Kaytee  on  the  right,  and  crossiug  several  hill  streams 
at  short  distances,  gains  a  ridge  and  ascends  north-north-west  to 
its  summit,  descends  and  crossing  another  stream,  winds  round  the 
eastern  brow  of  a  hill  to  a  gap,  then  waving  gently  down  on  the 
western  brow  of  high  hills  to  a  small  stream  and  marsh  ascends  the 
flat  ridge  of  Whotakaymund,  Mr.  Sullivan's  Bungalow  en  the  left.  It 
is  in  general  a  good  path,  but  very  circuitous. 


V.   r.    T. 

From  Dimhatt^ 

'  to  Tandanaid 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0    6      0 

ft 

to  Tognlhutt^ 

■  •  • 

... 

4    1  120 

» 

to  Tellithoraj 

•  a. 

i  •  * 

6    2      0 

»i 

to  Mnnjatalla 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8    4  120 

ft 

to  Tellanully 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

11    0  120 

it 

to  Kaytoe  ... 

*  *. 

■  •  • 

12  8   ao 

It 

to  Whotakaymand 

>  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

16    4    20 

The  direct  road  now  making  by  a  party  of  pioneers  to 
Whotakaymund  runs  south  of  the  viUage  of  Orasholah,  passing  a  ridge 
winds  on  a  waving  surface  between  Padhal  and  Oulhutty ;  ascends  a 
ridge  and  descends  it  rather  steep  on  the  west  slope  of  a  large  rivulet, 
crossing  which  it  ascends  an  easy  slope,  runs  south  of  Ballycumba, 
descends  from  it  to  another  stream,  ascends  an  easy  slope,  and  winds 
north  of  the  village  of  Tatarvane,  Puggala,  and  joins  the  summit  of 
another  ridge,  on  which  is  situated  that  of  Gumbutty ;  it  then  descends 
on  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill,  leaving  Gumbagay  on  the  right,  and 
descends  to  a  stream ;  from  it  ascends  another  gentle  slope,  on  which  it 
keeps  waving  for  a  considerable  way.  Tumanhutly  on  the  right,  two 
furlongs,  ascending  winds  round  the  eastern  brow  of  the  Koonatachapu 
hill,  village  on  the  left,  descends  and  crosses  a  few  streams  and 
uneven  gpH>und,  and  ascends  to  the  summit  of  Dodabetta  ridge,  and 
ultimately  winding  in  its  descent,  on  a  slope  of  the  same  to 
Whotaylounund. 


From  Dimhattj 

to  Orasholah 

»» 

to  Galhuttj 

tt 

to  Billaonmba 

ti 

to  Pnggala 

tt 

to  Gumbaghy          •.. 

It 

to  Toomanfantty 

tf 

to  Coonatchapa 
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to  Whotaykamand  ... 
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From  Mullaoottah  to  Nunjanaid  **  '■    ^- 

„    Nonjanaid  to  Whotakaymnnd »    6    20 

»,    Nanjanaid  to  Ootalmnnd 

f,    KQujanaAd  to  Keeltir 

II    Keeltb- to  Kaytee 

i>    Whotakaymund  to  Barioody... 

„     Bariooolyto  Keeltir     ...         

II    Nuiyanaid  to  Barioooly         


6  4      o 

6  2  o 
8  1  lOO 
8  4      0 

7  2      0 
4    3      0 

8  6  100 


(Signed)    B  S  WARD,  Lientenant. 

Assistant,  Surveyor^Oen^raTsDept. 

Miscellaneous. 

princij.^  cnltivator.,  occupying  J^^tt^^  t'SuhetL*^' 
or  divwioiui  with  the  exception  of  the  western  ^^  S^  ""^ 

dependent  on  the  TodawLw.  a  trLt^^™  ^rhSat"^ 
affording  pasture  to  Urge  herds  of  boffaloes  Iw^  •  ."*  "*^««» 
the  krdlb  or  munds  of'Ihe  'i^o^.^^^rr^^l^S^ri^ 
forming  their  summer  thoBP  iL«ya,r,  f^  *k        ?    ,   piaoes  to  the  west, 

Ooltor  vilUg^  dtalinol    from   U,,  BnA^    ^Kl  *ra». !».  .to 

are  the  artizans,  and  also  cultivate  lanre  t«u.f^  ^  7  ^'•®^ 

habitations.  The  women  of  botrthe-e^al^*"  °!i"^  T'''^.  *^ 
labors  of  the  field  in  common  with  Z  mTL^^  ^  ^"^^^ 
more  arduous  service  of  watcbCw^nr;„^  M  ''"^''T,:  '"^^*  '^ 
women  after  the  plough  has  doiT^d^frinlhT^nhi:"  *°  "^ 
habits  and  language  they  nu^terially  diffeffrom  te    £STT^^* 

p^^hSsTd = of t.;:i;L^rron'"  t  -^^J^^ 

illiterate.    An  attempt  to  establish  a  rhr^:„"g  SS  T,  KltS 
not  long  ago  has  Med ;  on  what  account  is  not  kfown  ^^ 

the  Budagers  must  be  attributed^t^  .^eri^rf  ^^P^^  i^Tl  ** 
over  the  &ce  of  the  mountains  •  to  the^  S!n!f  '*'^^,»"«'»»"*7  afl 
have  Migrated  about  fouTZ'turiLXTS^LTrma^''  "^ri"^ 
plac«  in  the  «>uth  of  Myso«.  and  Tn^luXf  a^L° t' 
appellation  of  Vada  or  Budagers.  having  <Jme  from  1  Z^  .?' 
compound  word  Buda-ger  8iimifvin«r  «L«.i^  ,      /  f ^  **• 

It  appears  thev  were  or^'n^n^   •    ?*  TT^  ^^^^  °*  **»«  «»rth. 
appears  tuey  were  originally  mvited  by  a  chieftain  or  rajah  of 
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Woomattir,  who  had  about  that  period  taken  refoge  on  these  moon- 
tains,  who,  on  their  arrival,  finding  the  land  fertile,  settled  on  them  and 
in  coarse  of  time  were  followed  by  others,  and  now  form  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  hills.  This  class  of  people  are 
again  snb-divided  into  the  following  sects : — Harmvars,  Bnddagnr, 
Shevacharas,  Odjkary,  and  Torayen ;  these  do  not  intermarry,  however 
agreeing  in  most  other  particulars.  The  Harruvars  are  of  the  superior 
class,  and  wear  the  sacerdotal  thread  similar  to  the  Brahmans  of  the 
low  country, 

OF  THE  BUDAGERS. 

An  individual  wishing  to  form  a  connection  of  this  nature  proceeds  Harziages. 
to  pay  court  to  one  of  the  other  sex  for  a  month  and  upwards  ;  during 
this  interval  he  is  assiduous  in  making  her  small  presents,  and  by 
attention  he  seldom  f&jls  of  gaining  his  object.  He  then  settles  wil^ 
her  parents  the  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid,  which  varies  from  six  to  ten 
Puns  (15  to  20  rupees).  Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  he  takes 
his  partner  home,  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with  a  repast.  The 
parents  of  the  young  woman  make  over  with  her  a  cow  and  bullock, 
a  metal  dish,  and  an  ornament  for  the  neck  called  a  talley.  It  often 
happens  that  the  present  stipulated  is  not  promptly  liquidated,  but 
payment  deferred  to  a  definitive  period  on  ample  security ;  in  defeult 
of  non-payment  the  relatives  of  the  woman  endeavour  to  separate  her 
from  her  husband.  If  she  will  not  be  prevailed  on,  it  is  then  determined 
according  to  the  circamstances  of  the  husband — a  part  of  whose  cattle 
and  other  property  is  disposed  of  to  meet  the  demand.  Polygamy  is 
not  uncommon  among  them  ;  an  individual  may  have  two  or  more  wives 
if  his  circumstances  will  admit  of  his  maintaining  them,  and  they 
generally  speaking  prove  of  infinite  service  to  him  in  the  labors  of  the 
field,  the  hurgest  portion  of  that  duty  devolving  on  the  women.  The 
standard  of  union  here  appears  very  fickle  and  capricious  ;  divorces  or 
separation  are  not  uncommon  arising  from  disgust  or  disaffection,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  are  seldom  reconciled;  this  disposition  to 
incontinency  is  more  predominant  with  the  fair  sex.  In  case  of  a 
separation  of  this  nature,  all  the  children  remain  with  the  father ;  and 
the  woman  is  moreover  obliged  to  give  up  all  presents,  Ac,,  she  may 
have  received,  the  dowry  being  left  to  be  adjusted  on  her  second 
espousal.  In  case  the  woman  is  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  when  she 
takes  this  measure,  the  child  when  weaned  is  also  consigned  to  its 
father,  who  pays  her  six  rupees,  twenty  cantirai  fanams  for  her  trouble; 
her  next  husband  pays  the  amount  of  the  dowry  stipulated  on  the 
former  marriage,  and  is  moreover  responsible  for  all  debis  she  may 
have  incurred  during  it,  which,  if  not  liquidated  by  her  second 
husband,  she  is  separated  from  him  by  coercion  and  married  to  a 
third  person  fixed  upon  by  the  community.  While  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion if  she  should  have  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  another  indivi- 
dual and  prove  with  child,  the  gallant  is  then  compelled  to  take  her 
on  paying  the  stipulated  dowry. 
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Funerals, 


Worship. 


Dress,  Ac. 


Diei. 


Their  funeral  rites  are  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  — The 
corpse  is  laid  on  a  cot  opposite  to  the  honse  nnder  a  canopjr  four  feet 
high ;  from  the  centre  rises  a  pole  of  ten  feet  with  cross  yards  decorated 
with  pendants  of  white  cloth  ;  beneath  it  is  exposed  in  wicker  baskets 
boiled  yictoals,  grain,  ^. ,  as  offerings  to  the  defunct.  The  rela^ons  and 
neighbours  for  a  considerable  time  keep  singing  and  dancings  round 
the  canopy.  The  ceremony  concludes  by  knotting  in  a  corner  of  ihe 
shroud  the  roll  of  a  palm  leaf  worn  by  the  wife  of  the  deoeased 
on  her  ears,  and  the  contrary  if  a  woman  dies,  a  piece  of  light  'vrood 
worn  by  the  husband ;  the  corpse  is  then  removed  to  the  pile  acoom- 
panied  by  music,  and  consigned  to  it  with  the  oblation.  The  male 
children  of  the  deceased  shave  their  heads  and  faoe.  The  sect  of 
Shevacaras  bury  their  dead. 

Besides  Bungasawmy,  the  dieties  worshipped  in  the  interior  are 
Hereadeo,  and  the  goddess  Hethadeo,  also  a  subordinate  deity  called 
Kunkolti  Karodia,  or  the  eye-giving  power;  the  latter  is  their  tatnlar 
goddess ;  the  Harruvars  and  Shevacaras  have  their  Mahalinga. 

The  coarse  clothing  of  the  mountaineers,  stiffened  with   starch, 
intended  as  a  defence  against  the  gelidity  of  the  climate,  gives  to  men 
and  more  especially  to  the  women  a  most  uncouth  appearance ;  the 
men  wrap  round  them  a  large  sheet  with  colored  borders,  and  a 
handkerchief  about  the  head  ;  those  individuals  who  can  afford  it  have 
rings  of  gold  to  their  ears,  and  of  silver  on  their  fingers.     The  dress 
of  the  women  consists  of  a  coarse  cloth,  four  or  five  cubits  in  length, 
hemmed  in  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  by  triple  lines  of  cotton 
twist,  and  drawn  up  in  a  fringe,  giving  it  the  shape  of  a  petticoat^ 
fastened  with    ligatures    below   the  arm  and  midriff  ;  yet  in  spite 
of  thick  starch  and  bandages  exposes  a  great  part  of  the  legs ;  their 
jewelry  consists  of  heavy  brass  bangles,  worn  above  the  elbow  of  the 
right  arm,  and  those  that  can  afford  it  a  silver  bracelet  graces  the  left 
wrist,  rings  of  gold  and  brass  to  their  ears,  fingers  and  toes,  with  a 
pendant  jewel  affixed  to  the  membrane  of  the  left  nostril.     Very  few, 
if  any,  of  the  women  in  years  can  be  termed  beauties ;  the  fine  features 
of  some  of  the  young  girls  occasionally  seen  are  eclipsed  by  their 
awkward  dress  and  propensity  to  dirty  apparel.    A  few  of  the  males 
in  circumstances  are  robust  and  well  made,  but  the  generality  are 
meagre  and  of  a  phlogpnatic  temperament,  occasioned  by  the  poor 
diet  they  subsist  on  and  the  pernicious  use  of  raw  opium ;  in  their 
disposition,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  it  may  with  propriety  be  said 
they  are  cunning,  suspicious,  and  incommunicative  in  their  dealings 
with  strangers,  display  a  covetous  desire  for  lucre,  which  stimulates 
them  to  duplicity  and    falsehood;  among  themselves  are  tolerably 
social ;  jealousy  is  perhaps  a  negative  passion,  as  fornication  appears 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  both  sexes. 

They  subsist  generally  on  koralay  and  shamay  (two  species  of 
millet),  gunja  or  barley,  and  the  flour  of  the  keeray  or  Garden  greens 
seed.  Condiments  are  not  in  general  use,  but  garlic  gives  a  zest  to  all 
their  meals ;  they  are  not  averse  to  animal  food  (beef  excepted),  but 
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yerj  little,  if  any,  enters  their  fare,  excepting  at  a  marriage,  or  some 
grand  day  of  feasting.  Milk,  tyre,  and  rancid  ghee  may  be  considered 
among  their  Inzuries. 

In  all  the  duties  of  fansbandry  women  partake  more  of  the  labors  Labor, 
than  the  men — the  holding  the  plough  is  perhaps  one  exception,  being 
the  sole  duty  of  the  men ;  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  field,  beside 
their  internal  honsehold  a&irs,  to  which  in  a  great  measure  we  may 
attribute  their  strong,  harsh,  masculine  features  and  deportment.  The 
dairy,  it  must  be  remarked,  is,  however,  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  men, 
the  milk  kept  in  an  inner  apartment,  and  there  churned ;  the  females 
are  scrupulously  prohibited  from  entering  it.  Tthe  poorer  class  make 
good  porters.  ' 

TODUWABa 

The  remarkable  dissimilarity  of  these  people  in  their  persons  and 
features  from  the  other  mountaineers  is  very  striking;  they  are 
evidently  a  distinct  race,  and  are  in  fact  the  aborigines  of  these  aerial 
regions;  their  origin  it  is  impossible  to  trace.  When  interrogated  on 
this  point  we  could  only  learn  that  they  have  some  idea  that  they  were 
originally  self  borne,  and  they  have  also  a  notion  that  their  ancestors 
in  primitive  times  were  the  palanquin-bearers  to  the  giant  Bawan, 
and  were  expelled  from  Lunka  on  his  being  slain  by  Rama.  This 
migratory  tribe  confine  themselves  and  herds  of  buffaloes  to  the 
Mullanaiid,  Tarana&d  and  Kul&num  Hills,  which  afford  excellent 
pastures ;  this  tract,  consisting  of  the  western  portion  denominated 
Todanaid,  is  marked  by  several  of  their  kralls  or  munds,  with  a 
circular  roof  of  thatch  and  door  scarce  high  enough  to  admit  a  dog,  into 
which  they  crawl  on  all  fours ;  their  site  in  general  retired,  near  a  tuft 
of  forest  trees  in  delightful  situations,  with  extensive  circles  fenced 
with  wood  and  stone  for  their  bufialoes ;  those  towards  the  west  are 
occupied  during -summer*  On  the  approach  of  tiie  Malabar  monsoons 
they  retire  with  their  cattle  to  the  east,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Badager 
villages ;  a  few  fiunilies,  however,  continually  reside  in  Perungana&d 
and  Maikna4d,  and  tend  with  their  own  the  cattle  of  the  Badagers. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  the  care  of  their  buffaloes  and  the  dairy,  for 
which  purpose  a  house  of  large  dimensions  at  each  mund  is  reserved 
apart,  is  by  them  considered  sacred,  women  not  being  permitted  to 
enter ;  in  it  they  also  perform  such  ceremonies  in  use  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  deceased  relatives,  having  no  temples  or  other  places  of 
worship.  Each  clan  being  in  possession  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
buffaloes,  pays  a  tax  annually  for  each  cow  half  a  rupee  ;  this  they  are 
well  enabled  to  do  from  the  sale  of  raggy  and  poultry.  Leading 
a  pastoral  life  and  abstracted  from  all  agricultural  pursuits,  they  are 
indebted  to  the  Badagers  for  grain  given  them  gratis  at  the  annual 
harvest — a  custom  from  time  immemorial  in  consideration  of  their 
being  the  hereditary  claimants  of  the  soil.  On  the  celebration  of  any 
marriage  among  the  more  wealthy  Badagers  they  receive  from  quarter 
to  half  a  rupee  as  a  present ;  they  also  subsist  in  a  great  measure  on  a 
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variety  of  bnlbons  fruits  procured  by  digging,  large  quantities  being 
obtained  on  all  the  hills  in  the  Todawanaid.     The  Todaw&rs  are  in 
general  well  made  and  robust,  in  stature  tall — some  of  them  exoeed  six 
feet  in  height,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  European  in  feature,  with 
Roman  noses ;  they  evince  a  friendly  propensity  to  stran^rs,    and 
appear  to  display  more  candour  than  their  eastern  neighbours,  but  it 
must,  however,  be  remarked  from  personal  obserration  they    are  not 
now  behind   the  Burghers  in  criminal  deceit  and  falsehood*      The 
women  are  reputed  beauties ;  some  of  the  younger  ones  are  i>o8sessed 
of  handsome  lineaments  and  exceedingly  fair,  with  some  vivacity,  but 
like  all  other  native  women  are  old  and  wrinkled  before  ihoy  attain 
their  thirtieth  year ;  the  men  are  very  much  attached  to  them,  and  carry 
their  affection  for  the  sex  to  a  most  voluptuous  degree.    Their  6olloqaial 
language  is  the  Canarese  as  spoken  by  the  Badagers,  but  they  have  a 
most  difficult  and  intricate  one  of  their  own,  perfectly  distinct  finozn  ali 
the  languages  in  India,  and  only  known  to  themselves  (they  are 
illiterate).     The  same  neglect  of  cleanliness  ip  their  apparel  is  observed 
here*     Both  men  and  women  wear  a  large  white  sheet  with  colored 
borders  ;  the  only  difference  observed  is  the  manner  of  wrapping  it  about 
the  person ;  with  the  female  the  habit  is  the  perfect  dishabille ;  th»  rigiit 
hand,  which  is  exposed,  serves  to  keep  the  wrapper  from  disrobings  or 
being  blown  away.     The  men  wear  a  scanty  piece  of  cloth  round  their 
middle  in   addition  to    the  sheet  thrown  round  the    shoulder  and 
lianging  to  the  knees,  wearing  their  hair  thick  and  full  six  inches  in 
length,  with  bushy  beards,  having  recourse  only  to  shears  when  cither 
become  troublesome  to  the  wearer,  and  never  by  any    chance  are 
known  to  shave  or  cover  the  head.     The  women  have  flowing  tresses 
waving  down  to  the  shoulders,  and  often  curled  up  with  short  sticks ; 
on  the  whole  pay  much  attention  to  their  hair,  anointing  it  with  rancid 
"ghee  in  Keu  of  jewels,  which  all  are  unable  to  afford,  with  the  excep- 
tlon  of  a  couple  of  brass  bangles  on  the  right  arm,  and  silver  or  brass 
rings  on  the  fingers ;   they  puncture  with  an  indelible  black  dye  their 
necks,  hands,  and  legs  in  imitation  of  jewellery.    A  singular  custom 
among  them  is  wearing  a  brass  chain  or  girdle  next  to  the  skin  round 
the  waist,  an  appendage  that  no  grown  up  woman  or  girl  should 
be  without.      They  have  no  formal  rites  of  marriage,  concluding 
alliances  by  reciprocal  choice,  the  present  on  the  part  of  the  man  to 
the  connections  of  the  bride  being  from  six  to  eight  bufEaloes.     When 
arrived  at  the  house  of  her  husband,  she  is  obliged,  in  case  he  has 
brothers,  to  acknowledge  them  as  husbands,  and  to  render  them  the 
services    and  submission   due    from    a  wife.     Independent  of    her 
husbands,  she  is  by  their  laws  allowed  to  choose  an  individual  from  a 
separate  family  as  a  gallant,  styled  coombhal,  who  is  as  eligible  to  her 
embraces  as  any  of  the  former ;  in  short  the  coombhal  has  a  discre- 
tionary  power  over  her,  for  in  case  the  young  woman  should,  be  at 
the  house  of  one  of  her  husbands,  and  the  coombhal  comes  in,  the 
husband  immediately  retires,  and  leaves  her  to  his  alliance ;  the  legal 
husbands   contribute   towards   her  maintenance,   and   the  coombhal 
provides  her  with  a  cloth  yearly,  with  tobacco  and  other  small  presents. 
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Notwitbstanding  this  inconfiiatencj,  the  Todawars  live  very  peaceably 
together ;  the  partition  of  the  boys  begotten  in  this  manner  chiefly 
depends  on  the  seniority  of  the  brothers,  the  eldest  claiming  the  first 
bom,  and  so  on  consecntively ;  the  girls,  left  to  the  care  of  the  mother, 
are  generally  betrothed  when  very  young*  In  a  connection  of  this 
nature,  when  one  woman  is  common  to  a  plurality  of  hosbands,  it  is 
natural  ta  suppose  that  the  maJes  must  far  exceed  those  of  the  females  ; 
an  investigation  into  the  caus«  of  this  di^)arity  in  the  sexes  has  led 
to  a  supposition  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  destroying  the 
females  hitherto,  at  least  those  bom  on  ominous  days  of  the  week,  by 
some  unnatural  means,,  leaving  them,  as  has  been  conjectured,  at  the 
door  of  the  pen  io>  be  trampled  by  the  buffaloes  rushing  out  furiously 
when  liberated  ;  and  if  what  is  above  stated  be  a  matter  of  &ct,  we 
have  still  to  ascertain  the  cause  from  whence  originates  this  unna- 
tural deed.  The  duties  of  the  women  often  lead  them  out  to  tend  the 
cattle  when  grazing ;  they  also  attend  to  all  domestic  affairs,  the  dairy 
excepted,  and  when  at  leisure  amuse  themselves  with  needle-work^ 
darning  the  hems  of  cloth  with  red  and  blue  thread ;  in  this  perform* 
ance  they  display  some  taste,  and  are  by  the  Badagers,  for  whom 
they  work,  recompensed  with  grain  or  small  money  according  to 
exigencies.  In  their  migrations,,  the  infirm  and  old  women  are 
removed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men ;  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 
credulous  report  that  they  invariably  transported  their  women  in  this 
manner.  It  has  been  an  ancient  practice  among  them  that  one  of  the 
males  should  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  pious  solitude,  such  is  denoted 
a  Terriara,  and  sometimes  PoUon,  who  is  reverenced  as  a  priest ;  this 
anchorite  resides  perfectly  secluded  in  the  recess  of  some  deep  forest 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  a  small  hut  being  there  prepared  for  him,,  seldom 
communicating  with  the  laity.  Such  of  those  who  have  any  temporal 
or  spiritual  business,  accost  him  and  hold  a  conference,  taking  care  to 
keep  at  a  respectable  distance.  The  Terriara  is  generally  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  tribe,  having  large  flocks  of' buffaloes  presented  to  him 
by  the  laity,  the  produce  of  which  is  chiefly  distribuiod  among  the 
herdsmen,  the  anchorite  reserving  but  a  small  part  to  himself ;  he 
however  occasionally  makes  an  eleemosynary  excursion  to  the  neighr 
bourhood  of  the  munds.  The  dairy  or  milk-house  (having  no  pagoda 
or  idol  of  worship)  is  consecrated  annually  in  memory  of  depajrted 
relatives.  On  this  occasion  they  bum  a  lamp  fed  with  butter,  and 
make  offerings  of  milk,  ghee,  fruit,  invoking  the  names  of  the 
departed  souls  with  supplication;  during  the  performance  of  these 
ceremonies  the  Terriara  is  invited  to  officiate  as  high  priest.  The 
office  of  a  Terriara  is  by  no  means  permanent ;  he  may  resign  of  him-^ 
self,  by  signifying  his  intentions  to  the  community  at  large,  wha 
appoints  some  other  individual  to  his  room.  From  what  is  above 
stated  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  they  are  not  very  zealous 
idolaters,  yet  are  superstitious  enough.  tK>  have  their  lucky  and  unlucky 
days ;  this  has  a  powerful  influence  in  all  their  concerns  ;  thus  Thursday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  are  reckoned  good  days,  and  vice  versd  with 
the  remainder  of  the  week.     A  person  dies  on  any  of  the  ominoua 
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days,  the  funeral  rites  are  dePerred  to  the  succeeding  good  daj ;  tho 
ceremony  on  this  occasion  consists  in  assembling  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  when  they  ntter  their  condolence  in  loud  lamentations  ;  after 
this  follows  a  sacrifice  of  two  or  more  buffaloes,  which  are  killed  with 
heavy  clnbs  and  their  skull  and  horns  chopped  off;  the  corpse  is  then 
placed  on  the  pile  for  cremation.  On  the  anniyersary  f ollo^wing^  the 
relations  convene  at  the  same  spot,  each  bringing  a  bnffiblo ;  to  these 
are  added  others  belonging  to  the  stock  of  the  deceased,  and 
picketted  near  the  place  where  the  body  was  consumed ;  the  ceremony 
being  performed,  eight  or  ten  able  men  with  heavy  clubs  enter  on  a 
promiscuous  slaughter,  when  they  proceed  to  part  the  horns  from  the 
head  of  the  animals ;  it  has  been  a  perfect  mystery  hitherto  what  was 
done  with  the  flesh  of  these  animals ;  from  some  inquiries  in  another 
quarter  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Toduwars  eat  of  it,  and  are 
in  the  habit  always,  when  they  can  afford  it,  to  partake  of  the  flesh  of 
this  animal,  the  hides  serving  them  as  beds,  when  dean  and  dressed ; 
yet  they  pretend  all  animal  flesh  to  be  unclean. 

MtJLLt^COOBMBEBS. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  this  caste  is  very  small,  inhabiting  the 
recesses  of  the  valleys  or  slopes  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  plain 
country.     They  are  a  primeval  raoe,  almost  contemporary  with  the 
Toduwars,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  soil ;  have 
from  very  remote  times  followed  the  occupations  of  husbandly,  culti- 
vating the  steep  acclivities,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  only  nse 
the  hand  hoe,  a  species  of  culture  called  oottiik&d,  and  assessed  very 
moderately.     The  produce  of  their  fields,  however,  is  very  precarious 
and  seldom  affords  them  a  sufficiency  for  consumption,  for  which  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  Buddagers,  to  whom  they  officiate 
as  priests.     The  Badager  will  never  undertake  any  agricultural  affair 
without  some  ceremonies  performed  by  the  M&llucoormber*  to  Elali- 
buntyan ;  this  ceremony  ended,  he  holds  the  plough  and  turns  up  the 
glebe  in  each  field,  when  the  duty  of  the  husbandmen  commences ;  he 
then  receives   from  each  ryot  from  four  to  ten  colagays  of  grain, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual,  and  retires.    At 
harvest  time  his  services  are  again  required  to  apply  the  sickle  to  the 
ripe  grain ;  when  the  reapers  proceed  for  this  duty,  he  is  permitted  to 
take  as  many  of  the  sheaves  as  he  can  well  bear  away  on  his  shoulders- 
Their  marriages,  funeral    ceremonies,    are  similar   to  those  of  the 
Badagers,  differing  very  Uttle  in  their  habits  and  manners  from  them » 
living  in  seclusion  they  are  seldom  seen  abroad,  visiting  the  villages 
from  mere  necessity. 

KOTHUBS. 

This  caste  of  people  are  the  most  industrious  race  on  the  Neilgherries, 
following  all    the   most   useful   occupations   as    carpenters,  black- 

•  Who  IB  fed  for  hia  spiritaal  duty.    At  the  oommenoement  of  the  ploiighisg 
season  a  sacrifice  of  fowls  and  sheep  are  offered  by  the  Mdlldooormbers. 
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smiths,  potters,  Ac.,  and  officiate  as  musicians  at  feasts,  fdnerals,  and 
marriages  ;  in  short  they  are  the  only  artisans  on  the  hills,  and  are 
moreover  good  hnshandmen ;  paying  more  attention  to  agricnltnre, 
their  fields  appear  to  thrive  better  around  their  hamlets  than  those 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Badager  villages ;  they  are,  however,  of  a 
very  inferior  caste,  and  by  their  neighbours  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  the  chnckler  in  the  low  country ;  they  have  cattle,  but  from 
superstitions  motives  never  milk  the  cow,  are  not  permitted  to  have 
buffaloes,  but  such  unserviceable  old  animals  which  the  Badagers 
dispense  with  for  a  trifle ;  these  are  allowed  to  die,  when  they  partake 
of  them,  in  short  of  the  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  dead  animals,  not  being 
allowed  by  their  laws  to  kill  any ;  the  hides  being  dressed  are  disposed 
of  to  advantage ;  their  exterior  and  filthy  [Mropensities  render  them  so 
peculiarly  disgusting  to  their  neighbours  that  a  Badager  will  not 
drink  of  the  stream  that  flows  in  the  vicinity  of  their  villages,  polluted, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be^  with  the  flesh  of  the  dead  animals  and  their 
raw  hides,  these  being  generally  dressed  on  the  side  of  a  stream.  In 
all  the  three  Divisions  or  Na&ds  are  Kothur  villages,  denominated 
Kothagerrys ;  these  hamlets,  though  few,  have  generally  a  large  popula- 
tion, and  always  in  pleasant  situations,  with  a  gprove  of  large  treeSf 
present  an  agreeable  prospect  from  a  distance.  They  are  a  more 
ancient  people  than  the  Badagers,  their  dress  similar  to  that  of  the 
Toduwars,  both  sexes  wearing  their  cloths  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  latter  race*  The  men  go  bareheaded,  wear  the  hair  long,  tied  in 
a  knot  behind ;  they  are  in  general  of  the  middle  stature,  ill-made, 
short  and  bad  featured ;  some  of  the  women,  however,  are  fair,  and 
withal  well-made  and  handsome* 

The  ceremony,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  takes  place  on  the  mutual  tfaniages. 
consent  of  both  parties,  being  allowed  a  previous  cohabitation ;  the 
parents  of  the  young  woman  receive  from  the  husband  a  compensa- 
tion of  3  to  5  rupees ;  the  man  is  at  liberty  to  take  a  second  wifct 
provided  the  first  has  no  male  issue  after  three  successive  female 
births.  A  woman  firom  any  disagreement  is  aUowed  to  separate 
herself  from  her  husband;  in  this  case  she  leaves  all  her  children,  and 
moreover  returns  the  present  on  marriage,  but  to  their  credit  it  may 
be  said,  though  mean  and  contemptible,  that  female  infidelity  is  not 
common ;  their  ornaments  are  of  small  value.  Copper  bracelets  adorn 
their  wrists,  and  brass  bangles  above  the  left  elbow ;  the  neck  decorated 
with  black  beads  of  stone  or  glass.  The  Eothurs  bum  their  dead,  and 
worship  the  manes  in  some  dark  grove  on  the  fbllowing  anniversary. 
Their  idol  is  Cumbatodeo ;  for  the  worship  of  this  deity  small  thatched 
edifices  axe  erected,  and  offerings  made  on  certain  occasions. 

IBRBLUBS. 

Those  are  a  distinct  race  of  people  from  the  other  highlanders  of  Inelars, 
the  mountains,  classed  among  the  lowest  of  the  Soodra  caste,  are  very  ^^  q^^ 
little  superior  to  the  Pariahs,  diminutive  and  ill-made,  are  grossly  wars, 
ignorant,  and  in  their  apparel  scanty  and  excessively  filthy ;  their 
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cottages  are  sitiiated  on  the  exterior  slope  and  valleys^  the  sides  of 
which  tbcy  cultivate  with  a  variety  of  dry  grain,  also  plantain,  jack 
i^nd  other fmits,  which  are  seen  in  groves  in  the  bosom  of  lomr  valleys; 
they  have  scarcely  any  oommnnication  with  the  people  of   the  hillsy 
bnt   often  come  down  to    the  plains  to  dispose  or  barter  plantains 
and  other  hill  productions  at  the  market  villages.     Those    occupying' 
the    ridges   on  the  east  towards   Denkankotai  are  invariably    called 
Irrelurs ;  to  the  south  on  the  ridges  forming  the  Bhavani  Valley  are 
called  Mndumars  ;  and  on  the  northern  slopes  towards  Davaroypatam, 
they  go  by  the  appellation  of  Cdssuwars  ;  these  also  cultivate   large 
tracts  oo  the  plain  surface  of  the  table-land,  and  yet  are  all   one  race, 
differing  in  no  one  instance ;  their  customs,  manners,  and  occapation 
being  alike.    In  their  marriages   perhaps   they  are  singular.      This 
contract  does  not  take  place  between  the  parties  cohabiting*   till  the 
second  or  third  child  is  born,  when  the  man  agrees  to  pay  a  stipalated 
sum  by  instalments  as  a  dowry  to  the  friends  of  the  woman,  who  give 
with  her  as  a  portion  a  buffalo  ;  the  contract  now  becomes  binding. 
In  case  of  her  demise  the  man  must  make  over  the  whole  of  the 
balance  before  he  forms  another  connection ;  but  if  she  should  sarvire 
her  husband  who  has  a  brother,  she'must  immediately  hecome  his 
wife,  and  also  to  the  next  till  all  are  extinct,  so  that  a  fruitful  woman, 
according  to  their  customs,  is  always  provided  for.     In  their  cemeteries 
and  burials  they  widely  differ  from  the  other  castes,  appearing  to- 
venerate  the  manes  of  their  dead  above  every  other  consideration. 
The  cemeteries  are  scattered   in   pleasant  but   lonesome  situationsy 
being  a  neat  house  quite  open  to  ihe  east.     About  the  middle  and 
against  the  inner  walls  of  all  of  them  are  seen  a  heap  of  circular  black 
stones ;  these  are  placed  on  one  of  the  community  being  interred,  and 
consequently  are  accumulating  from  day  to  day.   The  males  are  buried 
on  one  side,  females  on  the  other.  The  ceremonies  and  feasting  on  tbes6 
occasions  last  a  month,  and  during  this  interval  the  earth  lies  very  loose 
on  the  eorpae  ;  it  is  then  softened  with  water  and  beaten  down  after 
the  last  rites  are  performed.   If  one  of  the  community  should  happen  te 
die  at  a  distance  even,  his  corpse  is  sent  for  and  the  usual  rites  are 
performed,  though  it  be  in  a  putrid  state.    The  deities  worshipped  by 
them  is  Rnngasawmy  and  the  goddess  M^ula  or  Buttr&caly.     Offer* 
ings  of  sheep,  &c.,  aie  made  to  her  on  certain  days  of  ceremony. 

(Signed)        B.  8.  WARD,  Leutenant, 

Assistant^  Survey or-Chnerdts  Departnieni^ 
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Register  of  the  Thcrmooneter  <U  Whotakaij  on  the  Neilgherry  MountaiiiB 

for  April  1822,  k^t  by  J.  Sullivan,  Esq. 


Date. 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
11 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
26 

26 

21 
28 
29 
80 


6  A.M.  !  9  A.M. 


Noon. 


3  P.M. 


6  p.m. 


Bemarks. 


Avenge 


48 

60 
48 
48 
52 
48 
52 
60 
50 
61 


50 


60 


61 
61 
60 


63 


64 


60 


64 

63 
64 
62 
62 
66 
64 
66 
62 
63 

68 
64 
66 
64 
63 


63 

63 

60 
68 
63 
64 


63 


67 
66 
66 
68 
66 


62        64 


68 
66 

66 

62 
64 
69 
68 


64 


i 

66 

61 

64 

61 

62 

66 

66 

66 

66 

68 

68 

67 

68 

67 

68 

64 

62 

68 

68 

66 

64 
64 
67 
65 

62 
66 
62 

66 

68 
68 
64 
66 


60 
68 

•  t  • 

60 
69 
61 
60 
69 
69 
69 

69 
60 
60 
69 
60 

69 
60 
69 

60 

69 
69 
60 
62 


60 


Morning    fine,  afternoon    rain ;    at 
2  P.M.  thermometer  at  66. 

Rain. 

Do. 
Afternoon  rain ;  evening  fine. 
Fine  tbrooghout. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Fine. 

Rain  in  the  afternoon. 

Morning  fine,  heavy  clonds  in   the 
afternoon,  high  wind  at  night. 

Bain  at  night. 

Fine  throughont. 

Slight  rain  in  the  evening. 

A  shower  in  the  evening. 

A  slight  shower  in  the  afternoon, 
high  wind  at  night  with  thunder. 

Fine  throughout. 

Do. 

A  slight  shower  in  the  afternoon, 
heavy  olouds  and  thunder. 

High  wind,  thunder  and  rain  during 
the  night. 

Fine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


General  moan  60. 


am  48,  maxianfti  69|  mnge  21. 
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Beguster  of  the  Thermometer  at  Whoiakay  on  the  Neilgherry  Mountaifii 

for  May  1822,  kept  by  J.  SuUivan^  Esq. 


Date. 

6  A.M. 

9  a.m. 

Noon. 

3  PJi. 

6p.v. 

fiemarka. 

1 

66 

66 

69 

68 

63 

Fine. 

2 

t  •  • 

66 

70 

68 

63 

Do. 

3 

•  •  • 

66 

68 

66 

63 

Do. 

4 

66 

67 

69 

67 

68 

Do. 

6 

64 

66 

66 

66 

68 

Do. 

6 

66 

66 

68 

67 

62 

Do. 

7 

62 

64 

67 

67 

68 

Do. 

8 

64 

66 

66 

67 

68 

Do. 

9 

•*» 

.  64 

66 

67 

63 

Do. 

10 

«4 

64 

67 

... 

60 

Hard  aliower  in  the  evoning^. 

11 

■  •  • 

64 

64 

66 

60 

Shower  in  the  afternoon. 

12 

■  •  • 

64 

66 

64 

60 

Fine. 

13 

■  ■  • 

67 

68 

64 

62 

Bain  daring  the  night. 

14 

««t 

64 

68 

66 

68 

Do. 

16 

64 

66 

71 

68 

62 

Fine. 

16 

64 

67 

70 

68 

62 

Do. 

17 

60 

66 

70 

•** 

62 

Do. 

18 

68 

67 

69 

68 

62 

Do. 

19 

68 

62 

71 

68 

62 

Do. 

20 

66 

70 

71 

69 

••• 

Do. 

21 

64 

66 

72 

70 

... 

Do. 

22 

62 

64 

68 

72 

64 

Da 

23 

64 

64 

68 

60 

64 

Hard  shower  in  the  evening. 

24 

64 

62 

64 

64 

61 

Showers  in  the  aftennoon. 

26 

66 

64 

62 

62 

68 

Hard  shower  during  the  day. 

26 

64 

68 

64 

65 

69 

Fine. 

27 

62 

64 

64 

64 

60 

Hard  shower  in  the  afternoon. 

28 

64 

68 

64 

62 

68 

Showers  in  the  afternoon. 

29 

62 

69 

64 

68 

68 

Fine. 

80 

64 

60 

62 

64 

68 

Shower  in  the  afternoon. 

31 

1 

64 

60 

68 

62 

68 

Fine. 

• 

ATorago 

64 

66 

66| 

66 

61 

General  mean  62. 

lilaTJimim  72,  minimnm  52|  range  20. 
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Begieier  of  Thermometer  at  Whotdkay  an  the  NeUgherry  Mountaine  far 

June  1822,  kept  hy  /.  BulUvany  Esq, 


Date. 

6  A.lf. 

9  a.m. 

Noon. 

8  p.m. 

6  P.M. 

1 

64 

60 

62 

64 

67 

8 

8 

68 
64 

67 
69 

68 
69 

69 
60 

66 

66 

The  Mmib.weet  monfloon  set  in  with 
drinling  rain  and  high  wind. 

Do.                      do. 

4 

64 

68 

66 

66 

64 

Do.                      do. 

6 

64 

68 

69 

68 

66 

Driading  rain  for  a  short  time. 

6 

66 

67 

60 

68 

67 

Do.                     do. 

7 
8 

66 
66 

66 
60 

68 
64 

68 
68 

68 
69 

Very  fine. 
Do. 

9 

66 

60 

68 

66 

60 

Do. 

10 

66 

60 

66 

64 

69 

Do. 

11 

66 

60 

68 

64 

68 

Do. 

18 

64 

60 

64 

60 

66 

Shower  in  the  evening. 

18 
14 
16 

64 

66 
66 

68 
68 

••• 

64 
61 

••• 

62 
62 
64 

68 
68 
68 

Slight  Bhowers  at  intervals. 
Very  fine. 
Do. 

16 

68 

68 

64 

62 

68 

Do. 

17 

68 

68 

**• 

64 

69 

Do. 

18 

64 

69 

68 

60 

67 

Bain  at  intervals  dnring  the  day. 

ATong« 

64 

68 

61 

61 

68 

Mean  68. 

19 
80 

68 

61 

67 
64 

66 
60 

64 

66 

58 
68 

Bain  and  high  wind. 
Showers  at  intervals. 

21 
22 

68 
68 

68 
66 

66 
68 

68 
60 

68 
64 

Dristling  rain  at  intervals. 
Fine. 

88 

68 

60 

64 

66 

58 

Occasional  showers* 

84 

61 

61 

70 

71 

68 

Fine. 

85 
86 

60 
48 

68 
64 

60 
71 

68 
64 

•  •  • 

68 

Showers  during  the  day. 
Do. 

87 

60 

60 

68 

60 

66 

Do. 

28 

62 

69 

68 

70 

64 

Showers  in  the  evening. 

29 

68 

69 

74 

67 

64 

Fine. 

80 

61 

66 

66 

66 

64 

Do. 

ATenfe 

61 

60 

66 

60 

66 

Mean  69. 
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Begtder  of  tKerffwmeier  ai  Whoiakay  an  Uie  NeUgherry  MawUainf 
far  July  1822,  kepi  by  /.  SuUivan,  Esq. 


1 

6  A.M.  in 

the  Hot. 

6  A.M.  in 

the  Air. 

9  A.M.  in 

the  Hat. 

9  A.M.  in 

the  Son. 

Noon    in 
the  Hat. 

Noon    in 
the  Son. 

8  P.M.  in 
the  Hat. 

8  P.M.  in 
the  San. 

6  P.M.  in 
the  Hat. 

6  P.M.  in 
the  Air. 

1 

67 

64 

67 

60 

62 

62 

60 

61 

67 

68 

Vine. 

2 

66 

68 

68 

66 

61 

68 

69 

68 

66 

64 

Oooarieoal  tUgkt  ahowert. 

8 

66 

68 

66 

64 

67 

66 

67 

66 

66 

64 

Dow            do. 

4 

66 

68 

66 

68 

68 

68 

67 

61 

66 

64 

nou   with  high  wind. 

6 

66 

68 

64 

62 

66 

66 

67 

66 

66 

64 

Do. 

6 

64 

61 

66 

68 

68 

68 

68 

60 

66 

64 

Fine. 

7 

66 

62 

67 

66 

67 

67 

69 

69 

67 

64 

fiUi^t  ahowart  et  intemOi. 

8 

66 

62 

67 

64 

68 

67 

68 

60 

66 

62 

Hard  thowenJb  high  wind. 

0 

66 

63 

67 

66 

68 

68 

68 

66 

67 

64 

Do.           do. 

10 

66 

62 

68 

66 

68 

62 

69 

68 

66 

62 

SUfl^t  ahoweraat  intervmls. 

11 

66 

62 

69 

60 

69 

64 

60 

64 

... 

66 

Fine. 

12 

67 

64 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

62 

68 

67 

Slight  ahowertet  intervmls. 

18 

67 

64 

64 

61 

64 

72 

62 

68 

68 

66 

Hardahower  intbeatter- 
noon. 

14 

68 

64 

61 

66 

62 

60 

60 

61 

68 

66 

Slight      do.         do. 

16 

67 

64 

66 

68 

68 

66 

67 

64 

67 

68 

Bain  for  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  day. 

16 

66 

61 

67 

64 

68 

69 

67 

64 

66 

62 

Dnaahng  rain  and  wind. 

17 

66 

61 

67 

64 

68 

69 

67 

64 

64 

61 

Do.   atintervBla. 

18 

66 

68 

69 

66 

68 

68 

68 

69 

66 

66 

Hard  shower  in  the 
eveaing. 

19 

66 

64 

69 

66 

67 

66 

67 

66 

66 

64 

Driaalingrain. 

20 

... 

•  a. 

67 

66 

67 

61 

60 

60 

67 

64 

Occasional  slight  ahowera. 

21 

66 

68 

66 

69 

62 

68 

64 

64 

68 

64 

Very  fine. 

22 

67 

64 

60 

74 

66 

68 

68 

70 

60 

67 

Verrflneinthe  morning; 
alight  ahower  erening. 

28 

66 

62 

68 

62 

64 

69 

64 

70 

60 

68 

Very  fine  in  the  morning. 

24 

67 

64 

69 

67 

.*• 

... 

62 

66 

68 

66 

Fine ;  slight  shower  in  the 
erening. 

26 

68 

64 

60 

64 

61 

66 

62 

62 

68 

66 

Bain  in  the  evening. 

26 

66 

60 

68 

60 

62 

70 

62 

62 

60 

66 

Hard  shower  in  the  even- 
tng. 

27 

66 

68 

60 

60 

69 

69 

... 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

66 

Do.    in  the  erening. 

28 

67 

62 

60 

62 

61 

69 

61 

61 

60 

68 

Hard  rain. 

29 

66 

62 

68 

66 

68 

66 

62 

64 

60 

60 

Fine. 

80 

66 

61 

61 

64 

68 

66 

60 

60 

60 

66 

Hard  shower  in  the  mom- 

81 

68 

48 

61 

68 

64 

66 

61 

64 

69 

66 

» 

ing. 
Fine: 

A.Tenge 

66 

62 

68 

69 

60 

60 

69 

60 

67 

64 

Generml  everage  67. 

Mazimom  in  the  shade   ...    66 
mm        do.  ...    68 


Mazimnm  in  the  snn      ...     72 
Ifinimom  in  the  o|>en  air     48 
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The  following  bearings  and  distanoes  may  be  requisite  if  the 
calculations  are  to  be  revised ;  they  will  properly  appear  in  the  senes 
of  triangles  which  will  aocompany  the  Coimbatore  Survey. 

Kallagannully  to  Shavanumputty       •••  79  N,  10  W.  155,763  feet 

Shavanumputty  to  ViUachy  GurdA     ...  12  N,  13  W.    40,289 

Allattoor  HiU  to  Perriakunjee  ...  22  N,  U  E.  119,517 

Perriakunjee  to  Dodabetta  ...  9  N,  26  E.  173,954 

ViUachy  CurdA  to  Dodabetta  ...  50  N,  47  W.  114,814 

Shavanumputty  to  Bongasawmy  Peak.  8  N,  14  W.  132,991 

(Signed)    B.  S.  WARD. 
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No.  23. — Ownparaiiw  SiatemerU  showing  the  EesuU  of  Pdtee  Operaiiofu  in 
regard  to  each  Oreat  Class  of  Crime  nsuaUy  deaU  with  by  the  Police  in 
the  NilagiH  District  during  the  Year  1875-76. 


Persons  arrested  withoat  Warrant. 

Cognisabld 

• 

Cases 

Acquitted 

reported. 

Number  of 

'     Released 

including 

Persons 

without 

released  on 

arrested. 

TiiaL 

Appeal  or  at 

Class  off  dime. 

Sessions. 

t 

< 

<     M 

t 

1 

1 

1* 

1 

n 

•8 

1 

^4 

IH 

1    S 

3 

it 

i  i 

P  o  ® 

IS 

iH 

• 

I 

Offences  relating  to  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

... 

... 

•  %• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..» 

2 

Offenoes  against  pablio 
jnstioe. 

*•» 

*•. 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

Offenoes  relating  to  coin 
and  stamps. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  *« 

... 

• .. 

• .. 

*) 

/for  sake  of 

•  *. 

•  *• 

••• 

*•• 

... 

... 

.•* 

•■ . 

^-^  \tJT7^ 

8 

..• 

21 

•  >. 

•  •• 

•.. 

11 

... 

6) 

\     motiyes. 

6 

Onlpable  homicide      ... 

1       ... 

1 

*•  • 

... 

**• 

•  f  ■ 

... 

7 

Suicide             ...        ... 

... 

... 

... 

.  •  • 

».• 

*•  • 

•  •  • 

••  • 

8 

Other  serions  offences 
against    the    person 
not   connected    with 
attacks  on  property. 

4 

2 

11 

2 

8 

2 

1 

... 

9 

Public   and  local   noi- 
sanoes. 

7 

1 

10 

9 

••• 

a  •  • 

... 

*•. 

10 

OflTenoes   against    pro- 
perty     accompanied 
with  personalviolenoe 
or    preparation    for 
hnrt. 

6 

•  •• 

* 

20 

... 

20 

•  «• 

•  a. 

... 

11 

Theft  by  hoose^bceak. 

21 

2 

18 

8 

7 

2 

1 

••• 

ing. 

12 

X  nwu     ...          ...          ... 

178 

86 

271       61 

60 

8 

83 

4 

18 

BeceiTing   stolen   pro- 

9 

2 

16         2 

6 

... 

8 

... 

perty. 

14 

Mischief   of  a   serions 

8 

•it 

2 

... 

2 

... 

... 

••• 

« 

character. 

U 

Belonging  to  a  gang  of 
daooits,  robbers,  and 
thicTee. 

... 

... 

•*. 

... 

... 

.(• 

•t. 

•*• 

16 

Vagrancy      and      bad 
character. 

••. 

•** 

t  • . 

I. . 

**• 

... 

.•  • 

... 

17 

Breaches  of  special  laws 
cognisable  by  Police. 

908 

220 

966 

261 

164 

71 

61 

80 

18 

Minor  offences  not  oog. 
nizable  by  Police  but 
prosecuted  by  inform- 

trate. 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

••  • 

• .  • 

*.» 

... 

so 


APPBVDIX  TO  THl  XAHITAL 


No.  23.^0cmparaiiife  Siaiemmi  aihimmg  ike   BetmU  of  PMse 
regard  lo  each  Qreai  CUug  of  Orime  uenaUy  deait  wHk  6f  ike 
Nilagiri  District  during  ike  Year  1875-76— (Gontiaiied). 


FoiMceimike 


Persons  arrested  withoot  Wam 

Irtr- 

[ 

iCamUmmeii. 

txste. 

Ordered 
to  find 
Security. 

Finally 

Avenge 
Number  of 

Hamberor 

convicted. 

Days  occupied 
ineaehGase. 

lodged. 

•^ 

Cla«  of  Crime. 

H 

1 

n 

s 

1 

t 

s  § 

•8 

! 

From     1st 
1876. 

§  s 

|S2 

From     1st 
1876. 

From  1st  J 
to     8Ut 
1876. 

From     lit 
1876. 

From     1st 
1876. 

I 

OffenoM  relating  to  the 
Army  and  Kavy. 

•«. 

•  .. 

••« 

... 

... 

... 

•  a* 

•  •• 

2 

Oflemses  against  pablio 
Jiiatioe. 

... 

... 

••. 

... 

«•• 

... 

1 

1 

3 

anditampa. 

^for  sake  of 

■  •• 

... 

1 

1 

... 

•  *. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4\ 

•  *. 

■  .* 

••• 

.  .* 

... 

•  •* 

•  •. 

*•• 

mvruer     \£jQm     other 

... 

•  *• 

10 

•.• 

... 

•  ■• 

... 

•  •• 

6) 

\     motives. 

6 

Culpable  homicide 

•.* 

... 

1 

... 

.«• 

... 

•  *• 

••« 

7 

Poioide             

... 

•  .• 

*.. 

... 

... 

... 

*•* 

•  «* 

8 

Other  lerioDS  offences 
against  the  person  not 
oonnected    with    at- 
tacks on  property. 

Public   and  local  nni- 

.• 

..« 

7 

... 

.*• 

... 

.•• 

•  •• 

9 

* .. 

... 

10 

9 

••• 

•  •• 

8 

■  ■• 

sanoes. 

10 

Offmces    against    pro- 
perty     accompanied 
with  personal  violence 

..• 

.  .1 

.*. 

••• 

*•• 

.»• 

*•• 

*•• 

or    preparation     for 
hort. 

U 

Theft  by  honse-break. 
ing* 

•«. 

... 

10 

1 

... 

... 

.*■ 

•  •• 

d2 

xnoiw    *••          *••        ••• 

•.• 

•  • . 

160 

89 

... 

»  •  . 

■«. 

•  ■• 

18 

BeoeiTing   stolen    pro- 
perty. 

... 

.  ■ « 

8 

2 

.*• 

... 

..• 

■  «• 

U 

Mischief  of   a  serioos 
character. 

••• 

..• 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

••■ 

•  a* 

16   ^ 

Belonging  to  a  gang  of 
dacoits,  robbcnrs,  and 
thieves. 

... 

... 

•.. 

... 

.». 

... 

.•• 

•  •• 
• 

16 

Vsgrancy     and      bad 
character. 

... 

•  .* 

.*• 

... 

*•• 

••• 

•*• 

•  •■ 

17 

Breaches  of  special  laws 
cognizable  by  Police. 

•  •  ■ 

• . . 

741 

160 

... 

... 

.*• 

•  •• 

18 

Minor  offences  not  cog- 
nizable by  Police  bat 
prosecuted  by  inform, 
ation   before   Magis- 

... 

« •» 

•  •  • 

•  a. 

« •. 

•  .  . 

... 

•  •• 

trate. 
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No.  23. — Comparaitve  Statement  showing  the  Besult  of  Police  Operaiionstn  regard 
to  each  Chreai  Clasa  of  Crime  wtudly  dealt  with  by  the  PoUce  in  the 
NUagiH  District  during  the  Year  1875-76 — (Oontmued). 


Cases  prosecuted  by  information  before 

Magistrate— (Conttnusd) . 

Number  of 
Persons 
arrested. 

Number 
acquitted. 

Number 
ordered  to 
find  Becnrity. 

Number 
ooQvioied. 

A 
H 

Glass  of  Crime. 

1. 

< 

1 

1 

^1 

1 

8" 

1 

-8 

• 

C9^ 

• 

«5 

IS 

• 

3 

|s 

|sS 

a   • 

|5§ 

|S 

1^ 

l^s 

1 

Offenoes  relaiiog  to  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

t  ■* 

•  •  • 

... 

*•• 

... 

•  *• 

... 

... 

2 

Offences  against  pablio 
justice. 

1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

•  *• 

1 

*•• 

8 

Offences  relating  to  coin 
and  stamps. 

•  •a 

• .  • 

•  ** 

•  *• 

*•  • 

... 

.•* 

*.• 

4v 

/  for  sake   of 

■  *  • 

••  * 

■  .  f 

• .  • 

... 

... 

».* 

*•• 

''-^«       w'^er 

*•* 

... 

•  ** 

•  *. 

... 

*•• 

... 

... 

6) 

\      motives. 

6 

Culpable  homioide 

•  ■  • 

•«* 

.*• 

*  •  • 

... 

... 

•  ** 

... 

7 

Suicide             ...         ... 

.  •• 

••• 

... 

•  .. 

... 

... 

•  *. 

•  a. 

8 

Other    serious  offences 
against    the    person 
not  connected    with 
attacks  on  property. 

.■• 

.  •  • 

... 

•  • . 

•  «. 

•  ** 

■ .. 

«.• 

9 

Public   and  local  nui. 
sances. 

5 

*■ 

*•* 

•  *• 

•  •» 

•  *• 

6 

1 

10 

Offences    against  pro- 
perty      accompanied 
with  personal  violence 
or    preparation     for 
hurt. 

t  •• 

•.  • 

... 

•*. 

... 

..1 

... 

•  .a 

>> 

11 

Theft   by  house-break- 

••• 

•  *• 

.«. 

... 

•  •• 

... 

*•• 

•  •. 

ing. 

1 

12 

Theft     

••• 

•  • . 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

•  *• 

• •*       ...    1 

13 

Receiving   stolen    pro- 
perty. 

... 

... 

..• 

... 

... 

•  •  1 

•  • . 

14 

Mischief   of   a   serious 
character. 

... 

*•• 

■  *. 

.•  • 

... 

... 

... 

16 

Belonging  to  a  gang  of 
dacoits,   robbers,  and 
thieves. 

*•• 

■*• 

... 

*•• 

».. 

•  a. 

••• 

• 

16 

Vagrancy      and      bad 
character. 

... 

. .  • 

■ .. 

!•• 

*• . 

1 

.•1 

... 

1 

17 

Breaches  of  special  laws 
oogmxable  by  Police. 

•  •* 

*•. 

•  •  • 

•  *• 

•  *. 

■  1. 

..• 

18 

Minor  offences  not  cog- 
nisable by  Police  but 
prosecuted  by  inform, 
ation  before   Magis- 
trate. 

•  •  • 

••* 

•  *• 

**• 

... 

*.  * 

.11 
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Nilagiri  I>UWict  during  tKt  Year  1870-71, 
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No.  24. — ComparatiiK  8lat«meiU  showing  ih^  RemU  of  Polite  OporoHont  in 
regard  to  each  Great  CUug  oj  Crime  tuuaUy  dealt  with  by  Iht  Police  in  the 
Niiagiri  DUtriot  during  the  Year  1870-71.— (ContiniiedJ. 


1 

CUbb  ot  Crime. 

F«r»on*  UTMtad  without  Warrant 
—{CmtixHtd). 

U^Z. 

to  and 
Seonrity. 

VmnMj 

Areratfe 
Number   of 
DajBoconpiec 
ineMhCuee. 

Nnmlwof 

1 
2 

1 

s 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

i 

1 
2 

1 

s 

ll 

1^ 

i 

1 
s 

1 

a 

1 

h 
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No.  24. — Onmparative  Siaiemerd  showing  ths  Bendi  of  PdUee  Operaiums  tm 
regard  to  eocA  Qreat  Class  of  Crime  asuaUy  dealt  with  hy  the  £^oUce  in  Ha 
NUagiri  District  during  the  Year  1870-71— (Continaed). 


Cmm  proMoated  by  infonaatiaD  befote 

M-gii 

itiato— (CoKtmtMci). 

Number  of 
Persons 
airested. 

Number 

Number 
ordered 

1 

IfoiDber 

acquitted. 

to  find 
Security. 

oonvieted. 

CUas  of  Crime. 

^ 

P 

a 

p 

S 

o 

s 

^^* 

s 

.s 

1 

So 

IH 

i 

I 
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1 

.         m 

i 

12 

1 

1 

< 

*5  g 

< 
IS 

< 

2« 

•< 

si 

1 

13 

a09 

1 

1 

1- 

1 

l« 

1 

OffenoM     relating     to 
Army  and  Nary. 

... 

.•* 

... 

•  a. 

... 

•  •• 

•.  • 

1- 

2 

Offences  against  public 
justice. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..• 

•  •• 

... 

... 

8 

Offences  relating  to  coin 
and  stamps. 

•  *. 

... 

.*• 

... 

a  a  a 

•  •• 

... 

... 

41 

/for   sake   of 

... 

... 

•  a. 

... 

.  »a 

•  •  « 

... 

...  1 

«•'««      trZ^'^.r 

•  t  • 

a.  • 

... 

•  •a 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

«•* 

1 

6; 

\     motives. 

6 

Culpable  homicide 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■  «  • 

... 

•  a  • 

7 

Saioide             

... 

.  •  a 

... 

a  a  a 

a  .  • 

•  •  • 

.*• 

•  .. 
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No.  27. — Rules  for  the  sale  of  Waste  Lands  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills ^  passed 
by  the  Hon'hle  the  Governor  in  Council  on  the  6th  March  1863,  and 
numbered  ^7SA. 

I.  Waste  lands  in  which  no  rights  of   private  proprietorship  or 
•  R  1    XVTTT  exclnsive  occupancy  exist,  and  which  may  not 

be  reserved   as  hereinafter*   provided,  may, 
nntil  further  notice,  be  sold  under  the  following  roles :— - 

IL  Applications  for  land  nnder  these  roles  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  Collector  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  and  shall  comprise  the 
following  particulars : — 

(a.)  The  estimated  area  of  the  land  applied  for. 
(5.)  The  sitoation  of  the  land  and  its  boondaries,  as  accurately  aa 
can  be  stated. 

III.  No  lot  shall  exceed  500  acres,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered 
by  Government.  Within  t«wns  and  villages  the  maximum  extent  of 
a  lot  shall  be  ten  acres.  But  any  person  may  apply  for  several 
contiguous  lots,  each  not  exceeding  the  above  limits. 

lY .  Every  lot  shall  be  compact,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  a  paral- 
lelogram. When  the  land  touches  any  road,  or  river,  the  length  of 
the  road  or  water  frontage  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  depth  of 
the  lot,  and  in  all  other  cases  the  blocks  will  be  so  laid  out  that,  as 
far  as  practicable,  their  length  shall  not  exceed  half  their  depth. 

V.  No  lot  shall  be  sold  until  it  has  been  surveyed,  and  durable 
boundary  marks  have  been  erected. 

VI.  If,  on  receipt  of  an  application  under  Rule  II,  the  Collector  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  land  applied  for  is  saleable  under  these  rules, 
he  shall  call  upon  the  applicant  to  deposit  with  him  the  estimated 
cost  of  surveying  the  land  and  of  marking  it  out  with  durable  boundary 
marks,  unless  the  land  is  already  surveyed  and  demarcated.  The 
Collector  will  refund  to  the  depositor  any  portion  of  his  deposit  which 
may  not  be  actually  expended  in  the  survey  and  demarcation,  and  the 
depositor  shall  pay  any  deficiency. 

YII.  If  the  applicant  fails  to  deposit  the  sum  required  under  Rule 
yi  within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  demand,  his  application  shall  be 
null  and  void. 

YIII.  On  receipt  of  the  deposit  required  under  Rule  YI,  the 
Collector  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  cause  the  land  applied  for  to  be 
surveyed  and  marked  out,  and  shall  exclude  from  the  lot  all  excess  which 
may  be  found  on  survey  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  in  Rule  HI,  and 
shall  advertise  the  lot  for  sale  on  a  given  day,  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  notice  required  in  Rule  IX  being  g^ven. 

IX.  The  advertisement  shall  be  in  English  and  Tamil,  and  shall 
specify  the  locality,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  the  lot,  the  aggregate 
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annual  assessment,  and  the  place,  time,  and  oonditionB  of  sale.  It  shall 
be  posted  for  three  clear  months  on  the  land  itself,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
neighbooruig  Tillages,  in  the  offioes  of  the  Collector  and  the  Tahafldar 
of  the  taluk,  and  the  nearest  police  office.  A  notificatioii  of  the 
intended  sale  shall  also  be  inserted  in  the  District  Ghusette.  The  Collecior 
shall  at  his  discretion  fix  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  and  may  alter  both 
if  necessary,  provided  that  not  less  than  fourteen  days'  notioe  be 
publicly  given  of  every  such  alteration,  and  that  no  land  be  sold  lutil 
it  has  been  advertised,  as  aforesaid,  for  three  full  months. 

X.  The  Collector  shall  send  written  notioe  of  the  place  and  time 
of  sale,  as  also  of  any  alteration,  under  the  provisions  of  Role  IX, 
to  the  applicant ;  but  no  sale  shall  be  disturbed  in  consequence  ol 
the  non-receipt  of  such  notice,  or  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
non-appearance  of  the  applicant. 

XI.  On  receipt  of  applications  for  lands  under  these  rnles^  the 
Collector  will  hold  a  preliminary  inquiry,  and  if  he  sees  reason  to  betieve 
that  claims  will  be  put  forward  for  the  lands  applied  for,  he  will  duly 
warn  the  applicant  that  the  survey  will  be  undertaken  only  at  his 
request  and  at  his  risk.  Should  the  applicant  prefer  that  the  survey 
should  be  proceeded  with  on  these  terms,  the  same  will  be  done,  and  if 
after  the  survey  it  should  prove  that  the  lands  are  not  saleable  under 
these  rules,  the  applicant  must  pay  the  expense  of  surveying  them, 
as  well  as  of  surveying  any  excess  beyond  the  limits  jMrescribed  in 
Rule  III.  If  no  such  warning  be  given,  and  the  land  should  even* 
tually  prove  not  to  be  saleable,  than  the  survey  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  Government.  An  applicant  withdrawing  his  appUoation  prior  to 
the  sale  of  the  land  will  be  entitled  to  the  refund  of  so  much  only 
of  his  deposit  under  Bule  YI  as  may  not  be  expended. 

XII.  On  the  withdrawal  of  an  application,  it  shall  be  diaoretioiiad 
with  the  Collector  to  proceed  with  the  sale  of  the  land  or  not,  as  he 
considers  best  for  the  public  interests. 

XIII.  The  upset  price  shall  in  all  cases  be  merely  the  cost  of  the 
survey  and  of  the  erection  of  durable  boundary  marks.  If  the  original 
applicant  be  the  purchaser,  he  shall  receive  credit  for  his  deposit  or 
payment ;  otherwise  the  amount  shall  be  repaid  to  him  at  once  from 
the  sale  proceeds. 

Xiy .  If,  before  the  time  of  sale,  no  claim  of  private  proprietorshipi, 
or  of  exclusive  occupancy,  or  of  any  other  right  incompatible  with  the 
sale  of  the  land  under  these  rules,  be  preferred  to  the  land,  the  lot 
shall,  as  advertised,  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  above  the  upset  price,  subject  to  an  annual  assessment,  payable 
on  or  before  the  30th  June  of  each  and  every  year,  of  one  rupee  for 
each  acre  of  land  contained  in  the  lot. 

XV.  The  successful  bidder  shall,  immediately  on  the  sale  being 
declared,  pay  down  10  per  cent*  of  the  price.  The  residue  of  thepurchaae- 
money  may,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  be  paid  in  full  within 
thirty  days,  or  in  three  yearly  instalments  of  equal  amount,  bearing 
interest  from  the  day  of  sale  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  a-T^num-    In 
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the  former  case,  on  payment  of  the  residue  of  the  pTircha8e-money> 
a  deed,  in  the  Form  X  annexed  to  these  rules,  shall  he  famished  to  the 
purchaser  and  possession  given.  In  the  latter  case  the  land  will 
remain  hypotheoated  to  Gh)vemment  as  security  for  the  punctual 
discharge  of  the  unpaid  principal  and  interest  as  they  hXL  due,  and  on 
default  of  any  such  payment  the  Oovemment  may  re-enter  and 
repossess  themselyes  of  the  land,  or,  at  their  option,  the  land  may  he 
resold  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  defaulter.  When  the  purchaser 
elects  to  pay  the  purchase-money  by  instalments,  he  shall  not  receiye 
possession  until  he  has  duly  executed  the  deed  marked  T  annexed  to 
these  rules.  When  the  conditions  of  Deed  T  have  been  duly  fulfilled, 
a  deed  in  the  Form  X  will  be  issued  in  lieu  of  it. 

XYI.  The  sale  shall  be  conducted  under  and  subject  to  the  following 
c^onditions  of  sale  :— 

(1.) — **  That  the  highest  bidder  above  the  upset  price  shall  be  the 
purchaser  of  the  premises ;  and  if  any  dispute  arise  between  two  or 
more  bidders  at  the  same  price,  the  premises  shall  be  immediately  put 
np  again  at  the  last  preceding  undisputed  bidding  and  resold. 

(2.)—''  That  immediately  after  the  lot  is  knocked  down,  the  purchaser 
thereof  shall  pay  to  the  Collector  a  deposit  of  Rupees  10  per  centum 
in  part  of  his  purchase-money,  and  intimate  to  the  Collector  whether 
he  elects  to  pay  the  residue  within  thirty  days,  or  by  three  yearly 
instalments,  as  provided  by  the  rules  passed  by  the  Hon'ble  the 
Oovemor  in  Council,  under  date  the  6th  day  of  March  1868,  No.  478  A, 
and  shall  at  the  same  time  sign  an  acknowledgment  in  one  of  the 
Forms  U  or  Y*  (as  the  case  may  require)  annexed  to  the  said  rules. 

(3.) — That  if  the  purchaser  shall  elect  to  pay  the  residue  of  his 
purchase-money  within  thirty  days,  he  shall  within  thirty  days  from 
the  day  of  sale  pay  to  the  said  Collector  the  residue  of  his  purchase- 
mon^,  and  shall  thereupon  receive  a  conveyance  of  the  premises  in 
the  form  marked  X  annexed  to  the  said  rules, 

(4.)—''  That  if  the  purchaser  shall  elect  to  pay  the  residue  of  his 
purchase-money  by  three  yearly  instalments,  he  shall  within  ten  days 
from  the  day  of  sale  execute  a  deed  in  the  form  marked  T  annexed  to 
the  said  rules. 

(5.) — "  That  all  persons  desirous  of  becoming  purchasers  are  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  identity  and  correct  description  of  the 
property,  and  the  measurement  and  boundaries  of  the  premises,  previous 
to  the  sale ;  as  by  having  the  premises  knocked  down  to  him,  the 
purchaser  thereof  shall  be  held  to  have  waived  all  objections  to  any 
mistakes  that  may  afterwards  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the 
description  of  the  premises,  as  well  as  to  any  other  error  whatever  in 
the  particulars  of  the  property. 

(6-) — "  That  if  the  purchaser  elects  to  pay  within  thirty  days,  and 
if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  purchase  shall  not  be  completed  by 
the  thirtieth  day  from  the  day  of  sale,  or  if  the  purchaser  shall  elect 
to  pay  by  instalments,  and  shall  neglect  for  ten  days  from  the  day  of 


*  These  forms  have  been  omitted  in  this  Appendix. 
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aale  to  execute  a  deed  in  the  form  marked  Y  annexed  to  the  said  mlea, 
then  the  purchaser  shall  pay  to  the  Collector  interest  at  the  rate  of 
Bnpees  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  remainder  of  his  purchase-mamey 
from  the  day  of  sale  until  the  purchase  shall  he  completed  in  the  one 
case,  or  until  a  deed  in  the  form  Y  be  executed  in  the  other  cases 
without  prejudice,  nevertheless,  to  the  right  of  resale  reserred  faj  the 
seventh  condition. 

(7.) — "  That  if  the  purchaser  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  above  conditions,  or  any  of  them,  his  deposit  money  shall  be 
forfeited  and  retained  by  Gk>vemmen€,  and  the  Government  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  resell  the  premises  either  by  public  auction  or  private 
contract  without  the  necessity  of  previously  tendering  a  conTeyanoe 
to  the  purchaser  ;  and  the  deficiency,  if  any,  arising  from  snch  resale, 
together  with  all  expenses  attending  it,  shall  be  made  good  by  tiw 
purchaser  at  the  present  sale,  who  shall  so  neglect  or  refuse,  as  and  for 
liquidated  damages." 

XVII.  If,  before  the  time  of  sale,  a  claim  of  private  proprietorship, 
or  of  exclusive  occupancy,  or  of  any  other  right  incompatible  with  tha 
sale  of  the  land  under  these  rules,  shall  be  preferred  to  the  land  or  any 
part  of  it,  the  Ck)llector  shall  postpone  the  sale  of  the  land  until 
anch  claim  shall  be  disposed  of  in  due  course  of  law. 

XVIII.  Beserves  of  gracing  and  forest  land,  of  land  for  the  growth 
of  firewood,  for  building  sites,  parks,  recreation  grounds,  and  the  like, 
and  of  land  required  for  other  special  purposes,  are  not  to  be  sold 
under  these  rules  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Gk>veni]nent. 
A  register  of  such  reserves  will  be  maintained  in  the  Collector's  office^ 
and  will  be  open  to  inspection  by  intending  applicants  at  such  times 
and  under  such  rules  as  the  Collector  may  prescribe  by  notification  in 
the  District  Gazette. 

XIX.  The  annual  assessment  on  lands  sold  under  these  rules  may 
at  any  time  be  redeemed  by  the  owner  by  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to 
twenty-five  times  the  said  annual  assessment,  and  the  lands  so  redeemed 
shall  thereafter  be  for  ever  free  from  aU  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
State  on  account  of  land-revenue.  On  payment  of  the  redemption 
money  the  owner  of  the  land  shall  be  furnished  with  a  deed  in  the 
form  Z  annexed  to  these  rules. 

XX.  Arrears  of  annual  assessment  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  same 
manner  as  arrears  of  ryotwary  land-revenue  are  or  may  be  reooyerabld 
by  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

XXI.  Lands  sold  or  redeemed  under  these  rules  shall,  nevertheless^ 
continue  subject  to  all  general  taxes  and  local  rates  payable  by  law  or 
custom. 

XXII.  The  existing  and  customary  rights  of  Oovemment,  of  other 
proprietors  and  of  the  public,  in  existing  roads  and  paths,  and  in  streams 
running  through  or  bounding  lands  sold  under  these  rules,  are  reserved, 
and  in  no  way  affected  by  the  sale  of  such  lands  under  these  rules. 

XXIII.  Nothing  contained  in  these  rules  shall  be  held  to  debar  the 
Government  from  granting  waste  land  on  putta,  cowle,  or  otherwise 
at  their  discretion  as  heretofore. 
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X. 

No. 

Tfiis  Indekture  made  tlie     (a)    day  of  one  ihoiifiand  eight 

hundred  and  sixty  (a)  between  the  Kight  Hou'ble  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Gonncil  of  the  one  part  and  (A.B.) 

of  in  the  district  of  (5)  of  the  other 

part  :  whereas  nnder  the  rules  for  the  sale  of  waste  land  passed  by  the 
Hon'ble  the  Qovernor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  Council  on  the  sixth  day 
of  March  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  numbered 
478  A  the  Collector  of  Coimbatore  did  on  the  (a) 

day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  (a) 

offer  for   sale  by  public  auction  the  land  described  in  the  schedule 
here-under  written  subject  to  annual  assessment  in  perpetuity  on  the 
Baid  land  of  Rupees  (a)    and  whereas  at  such  sale  the  said      (A.B.) 
offered  the  sum  of  Rupees  (a)  for  such  land  subject  to  such 

assessment  and  being  the  highest  bidder  was  declared  to  be  the 
purchaser  thereof  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  in  such  rules 
contained  :  and  whereas  previously  to  the  execution  of  these  presents 
the  said  (A.B.)  has  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  said 

Collector  to  the  credit  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  of  India  the  full 
sum  of  Rupees  (a)  Now  this  Indenture  witnbsseth  that 

in  consideration  of  the  said  sum  of  Rupees  (a) 

so  paid  by  the  said  (A.B.)  (the  receipt 

whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged),  the  said  Secretary  of  State  iu  Council 
doth  sell  alien  and  convey  unto  the  said  (A.B.) 

THE  piece  or  parcel  of  land  containing  British  statute 

acres  (a)  situated  on  the  Shervaroy  Hills 

in  the  collectorate  of  Salem  bounded  as   mentioned  in  the  schedule 

hereunder  written  and  delineated  in  the  map  or  plan  hereunto  annexed 

together  with  all  erections  and  buildings  (if  any)  thereon  erected  and 

built  AND  all  products  both  above  and  below  the  surface  ways  paths 

passages  waters  water-courses  wells  fences  ditches  easements  profits 

rights  members  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  said  land  and 

premises  and  every  or  any  part  thereof  belonging  or  appertaining  bxckpt 

and  always  reserved  out  of  these  presents  all  existing  and  customary 

rights  of  Oovemment  and  of  proprietors  of  lands  adjoining  or  lying 

near  to  the  land  and  premises  hereby  conveyed  in  all  existing  roads 

and  paths  and  in  streams  of  water  running  through  or  bounding 

the  land  and  premises  hereby  conveyed  to  hold  the  said  land  and 

premises  hereby  conveyed  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  said 

(A.B.)  his  heirs  personal 

representatives  and  assigns  for  ever  subject  nevertheless  to  the  pay- 
ment by  the  said  (A.B.)  his  heirs  personal 
representatives  and  assigns  to  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
his  snecessors  or  assigns  yearly  and  every  year  for  ever  hereafter  of  the 
clear  sum  of  Rapees  (a)  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
in  each  year  and  likewise  subject  to  the  payment  by  the  said 

(A.B.)  his  heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  of 

all  general  taxes  and  local  rates  now  existing  or  which  at  any  time 
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hereafter  may  be  imposed  bj  law  as  also  to  the  covenants  and  oondi* 
tions  hereinafter  contained  and  the  said  (A.B.)  for  himself 

his  heirs  personal  representatives  and  assign  doth  hereby  coyQnant 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his  sacoessors  and  assigns  in 
manner  following  (that  is  to  say)  that  he  the  said  (A.B.) 

his  heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  will  yearly  and  every 
year  for  ever  hereafter  pay  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  Jane  in 
each  year  the  said  sum  of  Rupees  (a) 

AND  LIKEWISE  will  at  his  and  their  own  costs  and  charges  forthwith 
erect  and  at  all  times  hereafter  maintain  and  keep  in  good  repair 
permanent  boundary  marks  round  the  land  and  premises  hereby 
conveyed  and  fubthbb  that  in  case  he  the  said  (A.B.} 

his  heirs  personal  representatives  or  assigns  shall  make 
default  in  payment  of  the  said  annual  assessment  of  Bupees  (a) 
or  any  part  thereof  as  and  when  the  same  shall  become  payable  under 
the  covenant  hereinbefore  contained  then  and  in  such  case  and  so  oftsa 
as  the  same  shall  happen  the  said  assessment  of  Rupees  (a) 
and  all  arrears  thereof  shall  and  may  be  treated  as  arrears  of  ryotwary 
land-revenue  and  may  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  ryotwary 
land-revenue  is  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter  may  be  recoverable 
PROVIDED  always  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and  between 
the  parties  hereto  that  the  said  (A,B.)  his  heirs  persona! 

representatives  and  assigns  shall  at  any  time  be  at  liberty  to  redeem 
such  annual  assessment  by  payment  to  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  his  successors  or  assigns  of  the  sum  of  Rupees  (c) 

of  lawful  money  of  British  India  and  that  immediately  after  such 
payment  the  land  and  premises  hereby  conveyed  shall  be  for  ever  free 
from  all  demand  for  land-revenue.  In  witness  whereof  the  Hon'ble 
the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  Qeorge  in  Council  on  behalf  of  the  said 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  hath  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  the  said 
GFovemor  in  Council  and  the  said  (A.B.) 

hath  set  his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


T. 

This  Indenture  made  the         (a)  day  of  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  (a)  between  the  Right 

Hon'ble  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  of  the  one  part 
and  (A.B.)  of  in  the  district  of 

(h)  of  the  other  part :  whereas  under  the  Rules  for  the  sale 
of  Waste  Land  passed  by  the  Hon'ble  the  CK)vemor  of  Fort  St.  Oeorge 
in  Council  on  the  sixth  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three  and  numbered  478A  the  Collector  of  Coimbatore  did  on  the 
(a)  day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty       (a) 

offer  for  sale  by  public  auction  the  piece  or  parcel  of  land  containing 
British  statute  acres  (a)  situated  in  the  village 

of  in  the  taluk  of  in  the 
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Gollectorate  of  Coimbaiore  bounded  as  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
hereunder  written  and  delineated  in  the  map  or  plan  hereunto  annexed 
8UBJBCT  to  the  payment  bj  the  said  (A.B.) 

his  heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  to  the  said  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  his  successors  or  assigns  yearly  and  every  year  for 
ever  hereafter  of  the  clear  sum  of  Rupees  (/)  on 

or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in  each  year  :  and  whbbbas  at  such 
sale  the  said  (A.B. )  offered  the  sum  of 

Rupees  (0  for  such  land  subject  to  such 

assessment  and  being  the  highest  bidder  was  declared  to  be  the 
purchaser  thereof  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  in  such  rules 
contained  :  and  whbbbas  at  the  time  of  such  sale  the  said  (A.B.) 

paid  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Collector  the  sum  of  Rupees  (a) 

being  the  amount  of  deposit  at  the  rate  of  Rupees  10 
per  cent,  on  the  said  purchase-money  as  required  by  the  said  rules 
and  under  the  provision  contained  in  those  rules  has  elected  to  pay 
the  balance  of  such  purchase-money  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
Rupees  (o)  in  three  yearly  instalments 

of  Rupees  {d)  each  with  interest  on  such  balance  or 

on  such  part  thereof  as  shall  from  time  to  time  remain  unliquidated 
at  the  rate  of  Rupees  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Now  THIS  Indbntdrb  witnbssbth  that  in  consideration  of  the  said 
sum  of  Rupees  (e)  so  paid  to  the  said  Collector  as  hereinbefore 
mentioned  (the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged)  and  of  the 
covenants  on  the  part  of  the  said  (A.B.) 

hereinafter  contained  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  for  himself 
his  successors  and  assigns  doth  hereby  covenant  with  the  said 

(A.B.)  his  heirs  personal  representatives  and 

assign  that  on  payment  by  the  said  (A*B.) 

his  heirs  personal  representatives  or  assigns  of  the  said  sum  of  Rupees 

(c)  with  interest  thereon  as  herein 

mentioned  he  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his  successors  or 
assigns  will  convey  unto  the  said  (A.B.)  his  heirs 

personal  representatives  and  assigns  for  ever  the  said  land  and  premises 
together  with  all  erections  and  buildings  (if  any)  thereon  erected  and 
built  and  all  products  both  above  and  below  the  sur&ce  ways  paths 
passages  waters  water-courses  wells  fences  ditches  easements  profits 
rights  members  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  said  land  and 
premises  and  every  or  any  part  thereof  belonging  or  appertaining 
bxcbptinq  nevertheless  all  existing  and  customary  rights  of  GoTemment 
and  of  proprietors  of  lands  adjoining  or  lying  near  to  the  said  land  and 
premises  purchased  as  aforesaid  in  all  existing  roads  and  paths  and 
streams  of  water  running  through  or  bounding  the  purchased  land  and 
premises  to  bb  hbld  by  the  said  (A.B.)  his  heirs 

personal  representatives  and  assign  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  said 
yearly  sum  of  Rupees  (/)  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in 

each  year  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  likbwisb  subject  to  all  geueral 
taxes  and  local  rates  now  existing  or  which  at  any  time  hereafter  may 
be  imposed  by  law  and  to  the  observance  of  the  several  conditions  in 
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the  said  rules  contained  and  the  said  (A.B.) 

for  himself  his  heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  doth,  hereby^ 
covenant  with  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Conncil  his  sacceason 
and  assigns  in  manner  following  (that  is  to  saj)  that  he  the   said 

(A.B.)  his  heirs  personal 

representatives  and  assigns  will  yearly  and  every  year  for  ever  hereafter 
pay  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  Jane  in  each  yesr  the  said  smn.  of 
Bnpees  (/)  and  likewise  will  at  his  and  their  own 

costs  and  charges  forthwith  erect  and  at  all  times  hereafter  imaiTifjun 
and  keep  in  good  repair  permanent  boundary  marks  round  the  land  and 
premises  so  purchased  and  rDBTHBB  that  he  the  said 
(A.B.)  his  heirs  personal  representatives  and 

assigns  will  on  the  (g)  day  of  (g)  which  will 

be  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  {g)  pay  or  cause 
to  be  paid  to  the  said  Secretaxy  of  State  in  Council  his  suocessors  or 
assigns  the  sum  of  Bapees  (d)  of  lawful  money  of 

British  India  and  on  the  (h)  day  of  (A) 

which  will  be  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty      (h) 

a  like  snm  of  Rupees  (d)  and  on  the  (t ) 

day  of  (i)  which  will  be  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  sixty  (t)  a  like  sum  of  Rupees  (<f) 

of  like  lawful  money  and  also  will  pay  to  the  said  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  his  suocessors  or  assigns  interest  at  the  rate  of 
Rupees  6  per  cent,  per  annnm  on  the  said  balance  of  the  said  purchase^ 
money  or  sum  of  Rupees  {e)  or  on  such  part  thereof  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  remain  unpaid  by  two  equal  half-yearly  payments  on  the 
(j)  day  of        (J)  and  the  (k)  day  of 

(k)  in  each  year  together  vnth  a  proportionate  part  of  like 
interest  until  the  said  balance  shall  be  fully  paid  or  satisfied  or  until  the 
said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shall  obtain  possession  of  the  said 
land  and  premises  under  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained :  and  it  is 
hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that 
until  default  shall  be  made  by  the  said  (A.B.) 

his  heirs  personal  representatives  or  assigns  in  payment  of  the  said 
annual  assessment  or  sum  of  Rnpees  (/) 

as  and  when  the  same  shall  become  payable  under  the  covenant 
hereinbefore  contained  or  in  payment  of  the  said  instalments  or  any 
of  them  or  any  part  thereof  respectively  or  of  the  said  interest  or  any 
part  thereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  (A.B.)  bis 

heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  peaceably  and  quietly  to 
occupy  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  land  and  premises  so  purchased  and 
receive  and  take  the  rents  issues  and  profits  thereof  to  and  for  his  and 
their  own  use  and  benefit :  and  the  said  (A.B.)  for  himsdf 

his  heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  doth  hereby  further 
covenant  with  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his  successors  and 
assigns  in  manner  following  (that  is  to   say)  that  in  case  he  the  said 

(A.B.)  his  heirs  personal  represent- 

atives and  assigns  shall  make  default  in  pa3rnient  of  the  said  instahnenta 
or  any  or  either  of  them  or  any  part  thereof  respectively  or  in  payment 
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of  tbe  interest  hereinbefore  covenanted  to  be  paid  or  any  part  thereof 

as  and  when  such  instalments  and  interest  shall  respectively  become  dae 

THEN  and  in  snch  case  and  within  one  month  after  demand  of  possession 

shall  have  been  made  on  him  or  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said 

Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his  successors  or  assigns  he  the  said 

(A.B.)  his  heirs  personal 

representatives  and  assigns  will  deliver  to  any  person  authorized  by  an 

order  passed  by  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  for  the  time  being  in 

Council  to  receive  the  same  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the 

said  land  and  premises  together  with  all  erections  and  buildings  which 

now  are  or  which  at  any  time  between  the  date  of  these  presents  and 

such   delivery  of  possession  may  be  erected  and  built  or  standing  on 

the  said  land  and  all  improvements  made  to  the  said  land  in  the 

meantime :  and  mobeovsr  that  in  the  event  of  snch  default  being  made 

by  the  said  (A.6.)  his 

heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  or  in  case  of  the  breach  or 

non-performance  of  any  of  the  covenants  and  arrangements  herein 

contained  on  the  part  of  the  said  (A.B.) 

his  heirs   personal  representatives  and  assigns  it  shall  be  lawful  for 

the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his  successors  or  assigns  at 

any  tine  hereafter  to  resell  the  said  premises  either  by  public  auction 

or  private  contract  and  if  on  such  resale  the  said  premises  should  be 

sold  for  a  sum  less  than  the  said  sum  of  Rupees  (Z)  he 

the  said  (A.B.)  his  heirs  personal  representatives  and 

assigns  will  pay  to  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his  successors 

or  assigns  the  difference  between  the  sum  for  which  such  premises  shall 
be  re-sold  and  the  said  sum  of  Hupees  (I) 

or  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his 
successors  or  assigns  at  any  time  after  such  default  or  breach  into 
and  upon  the  said  land  and  premises  or  any  part  thereof  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  to  re-enter  and  the  same  to  have  again  repossess  and  enjoy 
as  in  his  and  their  former  estate  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  :  and  ftjbthbb  that  in  case  he  the  said 

(A.B.)  his  heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  shall 

make  default  in  payment  of  the  said  annual  assessment  of  Rupees 

(/)  or  any  part  thereof  as  and  when  the  same 

shall  become  payable  under  the  covenant  hereinbefore  contained  then 
and  in  such  case  and  so  often  as  the  same  shall  happen  the  said  assess- 
ment of  Rupees  (/)  and  all  arrears  thereof 
shall  and  may  be  treated  as  arrears  of  ryotwary  land-revenue  and  may 
be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  ryotwary  land -revenue  is  now  or 
at  any  time  hereafter  may  be  recoverable  :  provided  always  and 
it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto 
that  the  said  (A.B.)  his  heirs  personal 
representatives  and  assigns  shall  at  any  time  be  at  liberty  to  redeem 
such  annual  assessment  by  payment  to  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  his  successors  or  assigns  of  the  sum  of  Rupees  (m) 
of  lawful  money  of  British  India  and  that  immediately  after  such 
payment  the  land  and  premises  hereby  conveyed  shall  be  for  ever  free 

o 
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from  all  demand  for  land-reyenne.  Ik  witnssb  whereof  the  Honl>lei}M 
Gt)vemor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  Council  on  behalf  of  the  said  Secretuj 
of  State  in  Conncil  hath  hereunto  a£BbEed  the  seal  of  the  said  Ooyenx? 
in  Council  and  the  said  (A.B.)  hath  set  his  handaod 

seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Z. 

No. 

This  Indenture  made  the        (a)         day  of  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  sixty  (a)  between  the  Bight  Hon'ble  tlie 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  of  the  one  part  and 
(A.B.)  of  in  the  district  of 

(h)  of  the  other  part :  whsbeas  by  an  indenture  dated  iiie 

(a)         day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty       (a) 

and  made  between  the  said  Secretary  of  State  of  the  one  pv^ 
and  the  said  (A.B.)  of  the  other  part  the  said  Secret 

tary  of  State  for  the  considerations  therein  mentioned  did  sell  eJka 
and  conyey  unto  the  said  (A.B.)  his  heirs  personftl 

representatives  and  assigns  for  ever  the  piece  or  parcel  of  land  contaio- 
ing  British  statute  acres  (a)  situated  in  the  village  of 

in  the  taluk  of  in  the  Gollectoraie  of 

Coimbatore  bounded  as  mentioned  in  the  schedule  thereunder  wriUen 

and  delineated  in  the  map  or  plan  thereunto  annexed  with  the  appui^ 

nances  subject  to  the  payment  by  the  said  (A.B.)  his 

heirs  personal  representatives  and  assigns  of  the  annual  assessment  or 

sum  of  Rupees        (a)        and  to  the  payment  of  all  general  taxes  and 

local  rates  then  existing  or  which  at  any  time  thereafter  might  be 

imposed  by  law  as  also  to  the  several  exceptions  covenants  ssd 

conditions  therein   contained  and  in  and  by  such  reciting  indenture  it 

was  declared  and  agreed  that  the  said         (A.B.)        his  heirs  personal 

representatives  and  assigns  should  be  at  liberty  to  redeem  such  anBoal 

assessment  by  payment  to  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his 

successors  or  assigns  of  the  sum  of  Bupees  (a)  and  that 

immediately  thereafter  the  said  land  and  premises  should  be  for  ever 

free  from  all  demand  for  land-revenue  :  and  whereas  the  said 

(A.B.)  under  the  said  provision  hath  paid  into  the  ireaeoff 

of  the  Collector  of  to  the  credit  of  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemiDent 

of  India  the  said  sum  of  Bupees       (a)      and  hath  requested  that  tho 

said  land  may  be  declared  to  be  for  ever  hereafber  absolutely  freed  and 

discharged  from  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  Bupees  (a) 

and  of  all  land-revenue  payable  thereon  and  that  the  said  land  may  he 

likewise  declared  to  be  and  continue  as  freehold.    Now  this  iHDKNtintf 

WITNESSETH  that  in  pursuance  of  the  said  provision  and  in  consideiatico 

of  the  said  sum  of  Bupees        (a)      so  paid  by  the  said  (AB-) 

as   hereinbefore  mentioned  (the  receipt  whereof  is  herehf 

acknowledged)  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  doth  remise  rel0>^ 
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and  for  ever  quit  claim  nntothe  said  (A.6.) 

his  heirs  personal  repreeentatives  and  assigns  the  said  annual  assess* 
ment  or  sam  of  Rupees  (a)  and  further  doth  declare  that 

the  said  land  and  premises  may  for  ever  be  held  as  freehold  folly  and 
absolutely  enfranchised  exoneiuted  acquitted  and  discharged  by  these 
presents  from  all  demand  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  for  or  on  account 
of  quit-rent  assessment  land-tax  or  other  land-revenue  :  provided 
always  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  in  all  other  respects  the  said  land  and  premises  shall  be 
trabject  to  the  several  exceptions  reservations  covenants  and  conditions 
in  the  hereinbefore  in  part  recited  indenture  contained*  In  witness 
whereof  the  Hon'ble  the  Oovemor  of  Fort  8t*  George  in  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  hath  hereunto  affixed 
the  seal  of  the  said  Governor  in  Council  and  the  said  (A.B.) 

hath  set  his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written* 


JVb»  26.-^Bule8  of  the  Ootacamani  Lawrence  Asylum* 

1.  The  olject  of  this  Institution  is  to  provide  for  the  children  of 
Soldiers  of  the  British  Army,  who  are  serving,  or  have  served,  withiu 
the  limits  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  a  refuge  both  from  the 
debilitating  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  and  from  the  serious  draw* 
backs  to  the  well-being  of  children  incidental  to  a  barrack  life ;  to 
afEord  them  an  education  suitable  to  their  condition  in  life,  plain, 
practical,  and  essentially  Christian ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
train  them  to  useful  occupations* 

2.  The  Asyltmi  received  its  designation,  the  "  Ootacamund  Lawrence 
Asylum,"  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  k.o.b. 
In  January  1860  it  was  transferred  to  the  Government  of  Madras ; 
and,  by  an  order  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  dated  2nd  June  1862,  it 
received  its  present  constitution. 

8.  The  Asylum  consists  of  two  sepcuiate  branches,  the  male  and  the 
female,  united  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  one  head, 
designated  the  Principal,  who  is  responsible  to  a  governing  body 
named  the  Committee  of  Management* 

4  The  Asylum  is  designed  to  provide  accommodation  for  800 
children,  vis.,  200  boys  and  100  girls,  to  which  numbers  it  is  at  present 
limited. 

5.  The  Institution  depends  for  its  support  partly  on  a  grant  from 
Government  and  partly  on  voluntary  contributions.  The  Government 
grant  is  calculated  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  the  Principal  and  his 
staff  and  for  the  maintenance  of  150  boys  and  80  girls ;  all  beyond 
those  numbers  will  be  maintained  by  the  public. 

6.  No  child  will  be  admitted  under  five  or  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
except  in  special  cases  to  be  decided  by  the  Committee. 
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7.  Children  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Institation  arc  classified 
as  follows : — 

Class  I. — Children  of  pnre  European  parentage  who  have  lost 
both  parents. 

Class  II. — Children  of  European  fathers  and  East  Ttij^iaji  or 
Native  Christian  mothers  who  have  lost  both  parents,  and 
children  of  pore  European  parentage  who  have  lost  only  one. 

Class  III. — Children  of  European  &thers  and  East  Indian  or 
Native  Christian  mothers  who  have  lost  one  parent,  and 
children  of  pure  European  parentage  who  have  both  parents 
living. 

<}lass  IV. — All  other  children  of  soldiers  of  the  British  Army  not 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  classes. 
The  order  of  precedence  in  the  admission  of  candidates   will  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  this  classification. 

8.  Four  years'  annual  subscription  of  Bupees  50,  or  a  donation  of 
Rupees  300,  shall  confer  the  title  to  nominate  one  child  for  each  soch 
subscription  or  donation  ;  and,  in  like  proportion,  for  higher  amoiints ; 
and  these  nominees  will  take  precedence  in  admission  of  the  other 
candidates  in  the  several  classes  to  which  thej  belong. 

9.  The  children  of  Soldiers  of  the  ranks  of  Private  and  Corporal,  who 
are  only  drawing  the  pay  of  those  ranks,  will  be  admitted  free  of 
charge.  Children  having  living  fathers  above  the  rank  of  Corporal 
will  be  charged  according  to  the  "following  scale,  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  when  the  power  of  exemption  finom,  or 
reduction  of,  payment  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Committee: — 


Ist  Child. 

2nd  Child. 

8rd  Child. 

BS.   A.    P. 

B8.  A.   p. 

K8.    A.    P. 

Serjeant            ...         ...         .»• 

8    0    0 

2    0    0 

NiL 

Serjeant- Majors          

4    0    0 

2    8    0 

10    0 

•Soldiers  retired  or  on  Staff  employ,  if 

drawing  Rapees  60,  bat  less  than 

Rapees  80,  per  mensem      

5    0    0 

8    0    0 

2    0    0 

Do.    ^o.    Rs.    80     do.     Rs.    120. 

9    0    0 

6    0    0 

4    0    0 

Do.    do.      „    lao     do.       „     160. 

12    0    0 

9    0    0 

6    0    0 

MsuoRANDUM. — In  addition  to  the  Government  aUowanoe  (if  any)  of  Bapees 
2-8-0  per  mensem. 

10.  In  all  cases  where  private  Soldiers,  Non- Commissioned  Officers, 
hold  appointments  by  which  their  income  is  increased,  they  shall  pay 
the  rate  of  that  rank,  the  allowances  of  which  most  nearly  approxi- 
mate to  their  actnal  income  from  all  sources. 

11.  From  pensioned  Soldiers  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  the  pay 
of  a  Private  or  Corporal  no  payment  shall  be  demanded.  Other 
Pensioners  will  be  required  to  pay  according  to  the  foregoing  role. 

12.  Applications  for  -  the  admission  of  children  most  be  made 
through  the  Officers  Oommandirg  Regiments  or  the  heads  of  depart- 
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ments  to  whicli  the  parents  or  gnardians  are  attached ;  in  the  case  of 
Pensioners,  throngh  their  Pajmasters  or  employers  ;  and  of  nomina- 
tions, throngh  the  Donor  or  Sabscriber  nominating.  Snch  applications 
most  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  fnmlBh  printed  forms 
of  application  and  a  descriptive  roll  to  be  filled  up  by  the  applioant. 
The  baptismal  certificate  of  the  candidate  will  also  be  required  with 
the  last  pay  certificate,  if  in  receipt  of  the  Oovemment  allowance. 
The  parents  or  gnardians  of  candidates  whose  cases  do  not  answer 
to  any  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  may  apply  direct  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

13.  The  Secretary,  in  announcing  the  election  of  a  candidate,  will 
fix  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee,  for  joining 
the  Institution.  If  the  summons  be  not  attended  to,  the  election  will 
be  considered  void  and  another  candidate  chosen,  excepting  for  reasons 
which  shall  satisfy  the  Committee. 

14.  Applications  for  the  removal  of  children  shall  be  made  through 
the  channels  prescribed  in  Rule  12,  giving  one  month's  notice. 

15.  Illegitimate  children,  children  laboring  under  any  form  of 
disease  which  is  likely  to  incapacitate  them  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life,  the  children  of  fathers  not  Soldiers  of  the  British  Army  who 
are  serving  or  have  served  in  India,  and  children  of  Soldiers  who 
have  been  dismissed  the  service  by  sentence  of  Court  Martial  are 
ineligible. 

16.  The  Gbyemment  of  the  Asylum  is  invested  in  a  Committee  of 
Management,  consisting  of  nine  Members,  resident  for  the  time  being 
on  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Government 
and  five  elected* 

17.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras  and  His  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  are  connected  with  the  Institution  in  the  capacity  of  Patrons, 
and  are  at  liberty  at  all  times  to  visit  the  Asylum,  and  to  refer  to  the 
Committee,  or  to  the  Government,  any  point  which  they  may  consider 
demanding  attention. 

18.  The  five  elective  Members  shall  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
Donors  to  the  Institution  to  the  amount  of  Rupees  300,  and  subscri- 
bers to  the  amount  of  Rupees  50  per  annum,  resident  for  the  time 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Members  of 
Committee,  as  such,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  each  election. 

19*  A  provisional  Member  shall  also  be  elected,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  preceding  rule,  to  take  the  place  of  any  vacating 
elective  Member. 

20.  The  death  or  resignation  of  a  Member,  or  his  ceasing  to  reside 
on  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  or  his  failing  to  attend  four  successive  monthly 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  Wfthout  assigning  satis&ctory  reasons 
shall  create  a  vacancy. 

21.  A  vacancy,  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  shall  be  reported  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  at  their  next  ensuing  regular  Meeting ;  and 
if  it  be  that  of  a  Goremment  Member,  notice  thereof  shall  fortJbiwitli 
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be  given  to  the  Gk>yemment.  If  the  vacanoy  be  that  of  an  elective 
Member,  the  proyisional  Member  shall  at  onoe  snooeed  thereto,  and  the 
election  of  a  new  proTisional  Member  be  proceeded  with  under 
Bale  19. 

22.  One  month's  notice  of  an  election  shall  be  given,  and,  with  the 
voting  papers  to  be  famished  to  the  electors,  the  Oommittee  shall 
Babmit  the  names  of  any  g^tlemen  resident  on  the  Nilgiris, 
whom  they  may  see  occasion  to  recommend,  the  majority  of  votes 
determining  the  election.  In  the  event  of  an  eqaality  of  votes  in 
fibvor  of  any  two  or  more  candidates,  the  decision  between  them  shall 
rest  with  the  Oommittee.  The  notice  of  the  election  of  new  Members 
to  the  Oonunittee  shall  also  be  published  in  the  Fort  8i.  Oearga 
Oaeette. 

The  Oommittee  ave  empowered  to  frame  such  bye-laws  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  despatch  of  business.  They  shall  hold  a 
Meeting  r^^larly  once  a  month  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  them. 
Four  Members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

24.  Any  three  Members  shall  have  the  power  of  convening  an 
Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  giving  the  Secretary  one 
week's  notice  of  the  same. 

25.  The  Oommittee  shall  at  each  monthly  Meeting  appoint  two  of 
their  Members  to  visit  the  Institution  officially  and  to  report  their 
impressions  at  the  next  ensuing  Meeting.  Every  department  of  the 
Institution  shall  be  accessible  to  these  visitors. 

26.  The  Oommittee  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time, 
two  lady  visitors,  who  shall  be  requested  to  visit  the  female  branch 
once  a  month,  or  oftener  if  thought  desirable,  and  to  enter  any 
remarks  they  may  have  to  make  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose, 
which,  after  each  visit,  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Seoretaiy. 

27.  That  Rupees' 1,000  a  year  be  paid  to  the  Medical  Officer  in 
charge  of  the  Asylum,  and  that  he  be  required  to  pay  a  daily  visit  to 
each  Institution  and  to  make  a  weekly  inspection  of  every  thing 
affecting  the  health  of  the  inmates,  maldng  a  special  report  on  such 
occasion ;  and  with  such  arrangements  the  services  of  a  simple  Dresser 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  duties  to  be  performed  with  reference  to  those 

'who  may  be  sick. 

28.  The  Principal  of  the  Asylum  shall  invariably  be  a  Olergyman 
of  the  Ohnrch  of  England,  his  appointment  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Oovemor  of  Madras  in  Oouncil.  The  appointments 
to  all  other  offices  in  the  Institutions  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee- 

29.  The  Principal  is  in  superior  charge  of  the  Institution  in  both 
its  branches.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the  general  direction  of  the 
education  and  discipline  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  interior  economy 
of  every  department.  As  Principal  he  will  hold  periodical  examina- 
tions of  the  classes  both  in  their  religious  and  secular  studies;  as 
Chaplain  he  has  pastoral  charge  of  the  Institution ;  as  Secretary  he 
is  ijbe  executive  officer  of  the  Oommittee.  He  will  also  take  charge 
of  the  accounts.    In  communication  with  the  Oommittee,  or  such 
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Sab-Committee  ae  they  may  appoint,  lie  will  make  all  the  necessary 
disbursements.  In  the  event  of  his  intending  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  he  should  give  six  months'  notice  to  that 
effect.  The  Committee  will  also  give  the  same  notice  on  their  desiring 
to  dispense  with  his  services.  > 

80.  The  Head  Master  will,  an4er  the  direction  of  the  Principal, 
superintend  the  tuition  in  the  male  branch,  his  special  charge  being  the 
upper  division  of  the  school,  and  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  under 
the  provisions  of  Bale  45. 

31.  The  Head  Mistress  will,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Principal,  have  entire  charge  of  the  female  branch.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  girls,  who 
will  be  subject  to  her  control  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Her  authority 
will  be  that  of  a  parent  as  well  as  that  of  a  teacher. 

32.  The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  female  branch  will,  for  the 
present,  be  conducted  by  a  Matron,  who  will  be  subordinate  to  the 
Head  Mistress.  She  will  also  be  required  to  instruct  the  girls  in  all 
duties  of  the  housewifery,  needle-work  included,  and  to  be  present  at 
their  meals. 

83.  The  education  given  in  the  schools  shall  be  generally  such  as 
will  fit  the  children  to  discharge  their  duties  in  that  station  of  life  in 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  them. 

34.  In  the  religious  lesson  given  in  open  school  all  the  leading 
truths  of  Christianity  shall  be  inculcated  without  unnecessary  allusion 
to  controverted  points  of  faith  and  practice. 

35.  The  Catechisms  of  the  various  Protestant  bodies  may  be  taught 
in  private  to  the  children  of  each  body. 

36.  The  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  school. 

37.  At  the  hours  in  which  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
schools,  Priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  accredited  Ministers  of 
Evangelical  Protestant  bodies  may  attend  and  give  instruction  to 
the  children  of  their  respective  commonions,  a  place  being  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  on  giving  previous  notice  of  their  wish  so  to  do  to 
the  Secretary. 

38.  Priests  of  the  Church  of  Home  and  accredited  Ministers  of 
Protestant  bodies  shall  have  free  access  to  the  sick  of  their  respective 
communions  in  the  Infirmaiy  at  all  times. 

39.  Divine  Service,  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  shall  be  celebrated  twice  on  each  Sunday  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Institution,  all  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  being  required  to 
attend,  subject  however  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  40. 

40.  On  the  application  of  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
accredited  Minister  of  any  Evangelical  Protestant  community,  request- 
ing permission  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  on  a  Sunday  with  the 
members  of  his  conmiunion,  a  place  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
and  such  members  shall  have  permission  to  attend.  Such  application, 
however,  must  be  made  on  the  previous  Saturday. 
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41.  The  form  of  prayers  sanctioned  for  use  in  the  Asylum  shall  be 
read  every  morning  and  evening  thronghont  the  year  by  the  Principa], 
or  snch  officer  as  he  may  appoint  for  the  porpose. 

42.  The  Institation  is  subject  to  Government  inspection,  and  will 
be  inspected  and  examined  by  the  Gbvernment  Inspector  of  Scho<^ 
at  such  times  as  the  Director  of  Pnblic  Instmotion,  in  communication 
with  the  Committee,  may  direct. 

43.  There  shall  be  an  annual  examination  of  the  schools  in  the 
month  of  May  or  June,  conducted  by  the  Govemment  Inspector  of 
Schools,  aided  by  such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Committee, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  after  which 
there  shall  be  a  public  distribution  of  prizes. 

44.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  of  selecting,  from  time  U) 
time,  a  limited  number  of  the  most  promising  children  to  be  trained 
as  pupil  teachers  (both  boys  and  girls),  with  a  view  to  their  quali- 
fying  themselves  for  employment  in  the  Educational  Department  of 
Government. 

They  shall  be  selected  at  about  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and  continue 
under  training  for  a  period  of  (about)  four  years,  entering  into  an 
engagement  with  the  Committee  for  the  time  being  to  that  effect 
They  shall  receive  4  rupees  per  mensem  for  the  first  year,  after 
which,  providing  their  progress  and  conduct  be  satis&ctory,  their 
monthly  salaries  shall  be  increased  to  5  rupees  in  the  second, 
7  rupees  in  the  third,  and  10  rupees  in  the  fourth  years  of  their 
apprenticeship.  During  the  whole  period  of  their  engagement  the 
half  of  each  month's  salary  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Government 
Savings'  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the  Principal,  in  trust  for  each  pupil 
teacher  specified  by  name  ;  and  should  any  of  them  be  guilty  of  breach 
of  engagement,  the  deposit  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Institution. 

45.  Capitation  money  at  the  rate  of  5  rupees  per  mensem  shall 
be  allowed  for  each  of  the  pupil  teachers  to  the  Master  or  Mistress 
entrusted  with  their  training. 

46.  According  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee, 
and  to  the  opportunities  that  may  be  offered,  they  will  adop^ 
measures  for  qualifying  the  boys  for  employment  in  different  tiades 
and  pursuits  and  for  the  creation  of  industrial  branches  of  various 
descriptions. 

47.  The  Principal  will  report  to  the  Committee  when  any  bo/ 
has  attained  the  age  of  16  and  any  girl  that  of  18  years.  It  vnll  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  take  such  measures  as  may  seem 
suited  for  his  or  her  settiement  in  hfe.  Where  any  such  boy  or  ffA 
has  parents,  guardians,  or  other  near  relatives  able  to  render  ss&Br 
tance,  they  will  be  required  to  remove  the  child  on  the  Committee  8, 
calling  for  the  same.  This  rule,  however,  shall  be  no  bar  to  the 
Committee  accepting  any  suitable  engagement  for  a  girl  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  16  years. 

48.  The  Committee  of  Management  shall,  by  the  Ist  June  each 
year,  submit  to  Government  a  report  upon  the  condition  and  progress 
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of  the  Asylams  daring  the  preceding  official  year  ;  and,  as  appendices 
to  the  same,  shall  be  furnished — 

(1)  A  statement  of  accounts  ; 

(2)  A  list  of  the  establishment,  with  salaries  attached. 

(3)  A  statement    showing  the  studies  pursued  by  the  ^veral 

classes  in  both  Asylums  ; 

(4)  A  time-table  for  the  teachers,   t.e.,  showing  the   disposal  of 

their  time  ;  and 

(5)  A  time-table  for  the  pupils. 

The  papers  numbered  2,  3,  4,  and  5  shall  correspond  to  the  30th 
April  immediately  preceding  the  submission  of  the  report.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  forward  their  Annual  Report  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  for  submission  to  Government.  The  Report  of  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  can  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  the  same  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Achezma,  240. 

Adikahatti,  421,  424. 

Agastiyamale,  252. 

Agrata  Oadawa,  272,  274. 

AUahabad,  S95. 

Andhra,  262. 

An6fl^di,  253,  266. 

An^mal^s,   3,  67,  84,  152,  175,  245,  247, 

265,  270,  386. 
Anjaiakandi,  483. 
Anytr  kambe,  291. 
Arak&dliolla  stream,  15. 
Arak&d,  30,  210,  215,  277. 
AranAd,  30,  215. 
Aratap&ra  hill,  11. 
Arcot,  271,  333,  421. 
Ariydr,  30,  210. 
Arrawaddy,  230. 
Aniakdd,  19. 
Arvenk&d  valley,  7,  8. 
Arvenkid,  23. 
Asaam,  137,  515,  517,  518,  519,  522,  523, 

524,  530,  538,  554. 
Attapadi,  272,  274. 
AvaJanch^  valley,  4,  7. 
Avalanche,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  89,  90,  103, 

295,  381,  556. 


Baba  Booden  Hills,  483. 

Bagrwadi,  225. 

BakghAt,  386. 

Bal^olla,  424. 

Balmn,  270. 

BallehaUi,  225. 

B&naw&si,  208,  253,  262,  264. 

Bangalore,  16,  306,  395,  396,  427,  466,  502. 

Banghi  Tappal,  21. 

Baiamahal,  269,  270,  387,  482. 

Batterer  (Sultan's),  12. 

Bear-hill,  5. 

Bednore,  265. 

Behar,  229. 

Belg&m,  225,  255. 

Belnr,  265. 

Bell^,  174,  287. 

Bellikal,  18,  21,  165,  285,  289,  467. 

„       lake,  165. 
Belliki,  229,  230,  231. 
Bellirangan  Hills,  386. 
Bengal,  40,  287,  297,  306,   345,  459,  483, 

619,  539,  540,  553. 
Bennd  Teak  Forest,  12,  449. 
B^tmand  Hill,  381. 
Beyptir  river,  5,  6,  19. 
Beypilr,  395,  502. 
Bhav&nf  river,  5,  6,  16,  17,  18,  19,  66,  85, 

89,  245,  247,  277,  278,  295,^352,  386. 


Bhavini  valley,  5, 18,  89,  211. 

Bigg^,  225. 

Biguli  river,  14. 

Bikhatti,  304. 

BilH-rangmn  Hills,  268. 

Bolamampatti  valley,  245. 

Bombay,  39,  40,  42,  293,  297,  299,  395,  497, 

499,  554,  568,  571. 
Bddinattam,  30,  210,  215. 
Bukapatti,  196. 
BurliAr,  20,  23,  24,  132,  211,  213,  439,  518, 

574,  576. 


Gachar,  515,  540. 

Cairn  Hill,  381. 

Calcutta,  39,  42,  230,  293,  400,  410,  510, 
514,  553. 

CaHcQt,  16,  18,  21,  260,  273,  484,  497,  498, 
502,  554. 

Canara,  208,  219,  254,  264,  265,  274. 

Cannanore,  21,  299. 

Cape  Comorin,  137,  248. 

Camatic,  3,  90, 180, 184,  208,  209,  218,  252, 
260,  263,  269,  270,  271. 

Carura  Begia  Cerebothzi,  261. 

Ceded  Districts,  37,  337. 

Ceylon,  151,  158,  154,  155,  158,  250,  483, 
484,  487,  489,  494,  496,  499,  500,  502, 
507,  508,  509,  568. 

Chera  country,  253,  260,  261,  265,  278. 

CherambAdi,  408,  413. 

Cheramkdd,  1,  11,  12,  367,  374. 

Chickmnglnr,  489. 

Chinna  ^iav6ni  (river),  5. 

Chinna  Coonoor  (hill),  5. 

Chinna  Doddabetta,  5. 

Chitaldrdg,  265. 

Chdla  Kingdom,  209,  244,  254,  260,  261, 
262,  263,  266. 

Choladi  river,  12. 

aub  Hill,  378. 

Cochin,  273,  312,  511. 

Coimbatore,  6,  11,  16,  19,  67,  85,  87,  154, 
184,  186,  189,  208,  218,  221,  226,  243, 
244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  249,  252,  255, 
257,  260,  261,  262,  265,  269,  270,  271, 
272,  274,  276,  277,  278,  279,  280,  281, 
289,  291,  292,  297,  299,  303,  304,  305, 
307,  308;  309,  811,  312,  314,  315,  316, 
317,  822,  333,  337,  347,  353,  361,  362, 
368,  368,  378,  384,  386,  391,  398,  899, 
404,  405,  407,  412,  423,  466,  484,  502, 
572. 

Coimbatore  gap,  3. 

Combaoonnm,  309. 

Conaghexry,  280. 

Conjeveram,  209,  253,  255,  265. 
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Coonoor,  6,  8,  12»  13,  16,  17,  19,  20,  21,  23, 
24,  28,  30,  37,  39,  40,  43,  45,  48,  60,  63, 
62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  76,  77,  78,  93, 
103,  131,  132,  159,  172,  174,  182,  183, 
284,  296,  304,  306,  308,  349,  361,  362, 
364,  366,  372,  373,  374,  376,  377,  378, 
380,  386,  386,  387,  388,  389,  390,  392, 
393,  394,  896,  396,  406,  407,  408,  409, 
410,  413,  416,  417,  419,  420,  421,  422, 
424,  429,  440,  441,  443,  463,  460,  467> 
471,  477,  479,  486,  489,  496,  602,  610, 
611,  612,  631,  676. 

Coonoor  Pass  or  Ghit,  16, 17,  19,  20,  23, 66, 
86,  103,  172,  174,  179,  243,  291,  293,  295, 
297,  378,  386,  392,  394,  396,  441. 

Coonoor  Peak,       6,  386,  388. 

CooBDor  river,  6,  7,  17,  386,  388. 

Coorg,  37,  101,  169,  220,  226,  239,  261,  487, 
504,  607,  609,  510,  568. 

Courtalloin,  516. 

Craigmore,  23,  381. 
„         HiU,     .  381. 

Crangan^,  254. 

Cuddalore,  263. 

Cttddapah,  412. 


Dalavairapuram,  263. 

Dambrapuiyam,  246. 

Dan  Nayakanootay,  272. 

Darapur,  270. 

DaxjeeUng,  40,  477,  522,  653,  669. 

Dehra  Boon,  341,  351,  352. 

Dekhan,  1,  88,  180,  184,  249,  250,  263,  257, 
268,  269,  260,  266,  270. 

Delavanapura,  261. 

Delhi,  266. 

D^rbette  Hill  (Bear-hill),  4. 

D^Y&la,  95,  96,  406,  408,  413,  421. 

D^vanaikenk6ta,  6,  17,  26,  216,  218,  271, 
277,  278,  279,  2S0,  311. 

Devar>betta,  4. 

D^variyapatnam,  277,  279,  291,  309. 

D^vaahdla,  6,  7,  19,  21,  393,  421. 

D^Ta8h61abetta,  4,  92. 

Dharapara,  261. 

Dhobiee'  village,  86. 

Pimhatti,  16, 17, 67,  280,  284,  285,  295,  296, 
297,  424. 

Dimhatti  Hill,  5. 

Doddabetta,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,;9,  10,  13, 14, 15, 
19,  38,  41,  42,  47,  49,  56,  62,  63,  64,  66, 
67,  77,  86,  87,  89,  92,  96,  238,  284,  878, 
379,  380,  881,  382,  471,  477,  513,  618, 
666,  566,  667,  562,  563,  672,  573. 

DodhoUa  stream,  11. 

Dolphin's  Nose,  20,  66,  386,  393. 

Dond5,  289. 

Dora-aamadra,  266. 

Dravida,  218,  262,  265. 

Drdg  range,  20. 

Dr^g,  20,  66,  386. 
Dwaraaamadxa,  266. 


Eastern  Gh6ts,  1, 2, 41,  85,  88,  89, 183,  260. 
Elk  FaU,  89. 

Elk  Hill,  95,  287,  293,  378,  379,  380,  381. 
KHanhalli,  21,  23,  24. 


Ell^mal6,  2. 
rrkid  river,  16. 
Erode,  270. 

Fort  St.  George,  301. 

Gajalhatti  Pass,  2,  8, 171,  1 74,  1 76,  221,  S4& 

261,  262,  269,  271,  286. 
(Hnapathi,  12. 
Gangavamsa  Dynasty,  262. 
Ganjam,  296,  308,  337,  412,  424. 
Goa,  226,  264. 
GiSdAveri,  90,  250,  258. 
Gtidal^,  12,  18,  19,  20,  21,  95.  96,  203,  2H 

286,  296,  366,  373,  374,    376,    377,  Sn, 

406,  408,  413,  416,  417,  419,  450,  556. 
Gddal^  Gh&t  or  Pass,  16,  18,  274,  290,  29d, 

892,  394,  420,  486. 
Gtatir  Hill,  12. 

Gfindalpet,  12,  221,  226,  254,  270,  272,  307. 
Guntoor,  479. 
Gaynd,  408. 
Guzerat,  267. 

Hadin&d,  267,  268. 

Hakgala,  508. 

Hanagal,  264. 

Hangala  (fort),  270. 

Hassan,  211,  268,  266. 

H&santir  Pass,  183. 

Hima£61a  range,  2,  89,  93. 

HimalayaA,  108,  131,  166,  662,  554. 

H'laitira,  240. 

Hontr,  208,  308. 

Hoonsoor,  296. 

Hope  river,  166. 

Hoysala  Bell&la,  253. 

HtOikal,  21,  66,  182. 

Htdikal  Drfrg,  6,  17,  93,  226,  241,  243,  393- 

Humoha,  253. 

Hyderabad,  293. 

Ibex  Hill,  5. 
Indragiri,  263. 
Imada,  272. 

Jabbalpur,  154. 

Jackan^ri,  195,  226,  283,  285. 

Jackatalla,  66,  86,  92,  221,  307,  308,  40S, 

424,  443. 
Jackatalla  valley,  17,  76,  806. 
Jackate  Kambe,  240. 
Jail  Hill,  880. 

Kadamba,  208,  243,  263,  261,  264,  270. 

Eadur,  266. 

Ealinga,  262. 

Ealkuttu  Palam,  247. 

Ealyana,  226,  264. 

Kaity,  8,  43, 161,  222,  286,  296,  302,  324, 

421,  422,  424,  426,  456,  467,  458,  467t 

510. 
Kaity  valley,  7,  8,  86,  87,  92,  293,  294,  422. 
Eakkanholla  stream,  11. 
K4ktLsi,  240. 
Kalala,  267,  268. 
Ealir,  17,  20,  66,  66,  395. 
EaUr  river,  17. 
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Kall>arga,  266. 

Kil6ri  (hillB),  4. 

Kalhatti,  15,   18,  21,  22,  24,  132,  172,  173, 

222,  268,  279, 413,  456, 467,  477, 512,  678, 

574,  576. 
Kalhatti  Fall,  6,  18,  573. 
„        Gh&t,  103, 179. 
Kiligiri,  424. 
KalldidiCir  Hills,  4. 
Kalleunpalla,  216. 
K&makottam,  206. 
Kunarak,  262. 
Kanchi,  253. 

Kandel,  380,  381,  420,429. 
Kandelmand,  332. 
Kangiam,  262. 
Kangra  valley,  568. 
Karkanar  Ghit,  265. 
Kanciinthure  river,  65. 
Karkiir,  11,  21,  248. 

„      Ghit,  274,  286. 
K&m&ta,  209,  214,  218,  253,  255,  256,  258, 

260,  261,  264,  265,  266,  272,  277. 
Karrash^la,  86. 
Karugahalli,  268. 
Karur,  261,  270. 
K4t6ri,  19,  20,  21,  64,  103,  240,   393,  417, 

421,  424,  460. 
K4t6ri  HiU,  5. 

„      FaU,  6, 

„     river,  6,  7,  13,  17,  66,  386,  388. 

„      valley,  20,  363. 
Kiveri,  208,  260,  261,  262,  265. 
Keel  Kunda,  89. 
Keelur,  285. 
Kerala  country,  256,  260,  261,  262,  263,  266, 

270,  272. 
Kerehida,  424. 
Keriur,  263. 
Khasia  Hill,  552. 
Kil-Kdtagiri,  17,  280. 
Kilned,  15,  285. 
Kiahkindha,  266. 
Kistna,  185,  209,  229,  238,  250,  258,  265, 

267. 
Kodagu,  261. 
K<5dan4d,  20,  43,  182,  240,  392,  393,  394, 

421, 459,  515. 
K6daiiid  Hill,  5,  459. 
KiSdangiri  valley,  247. 
Kodavamoody,  284,  285. 
Kok&d,  30,  215. 
K61akamb^,  20,  21,  284,  393. 
(hillB),  5, 6. 
waterfall,  6. 
KoUegal,  261,  265. 
KoUemal^,  267. 
K6xiabetta,  Peak  5. 
Konka,  265, 
Konkan,  249,  260,  266. 
Konkanapora,  253. 
Kongu  country,  218, 221,  243,  253,  260,  261, 

262,  263,  264,  265,  270,  386. 
Kdtagiri,  5,  6,  8,  12,  13,  16,  17,  19,  20,  23, 

24,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  48,  62,  63,  64,  66, 

67,  75,  76,  78,  85,  86,  89, 92, 103, 152,  173, 

204,  238,  240,244,  277,  280,  284,  285,  287, 

290,  291,  295,  299,  349,  361,  362,  364,  366, 

373,  374,  375,  376,  378, 386,  390,  392,  393, 
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394,  407,  408, 409,  413, 415, 416,  417,  419, 
420,  421,  422,  424, 426,  465,  467,  471,  479, 
485,  502,  613,  515. 

Kdtagiri  Pass  or  Ghit,  3,  16,  17,  18,  281, 
295,  387,  392. 

Kotur,  263. 

Kovatdr,  265. 

Kr(innand,  21,  22. 

Kuddanid,  226. 

K(idik4du,  Hills  4. 

Ktikalbetta,  5. 

Ktindamtigi,  5. 

Kunda  Gh&t  or  Pass,  16,  19,  297, 484. 

Kfindanid,  13,  14,  31,  204,  366,  441. 

Kdnda  river,  3,  5,  6,  7,  14,  22,  279. 
vallev  7 

KCiiidas,  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  11, 12,  i8, 10,  30, 
43,  48,  49,  52,  67, 84,  85, 86,  89, 90,  91,  93, 
94,  95,  172,  174,  182,  187,  196,  210,  233, 
241,  258,  291,  295,  309, 322,  323,  361,  366, 
367,  374,  378,  380,  393,  484, 486,  513. 

KCiniapini,  30,  215. 

Ktirumbanid,  263. 

Kurrachawadi,  226. 

Kumtil,  214. 

Ktirumba  bhumi,  209. 

Ktirumbamott^,  284. 

KuBsowlie,  40,  77. 

Kuttakidtt  HillB,  4. 

Kutlrai  Kuttupalem,  247. 

Lady  Canning's  Seat,  66,  386,  393. 
Lamb's  Bock,  20,  66,  386,  393. 
Lambton's  Peak  range,  386. 
Lanka,  202,  252,  256. 

Lovedale,  7, 14,  28,  60,  61,  96, 380,  381,  435, 
436. 

Madras,  13,  18,  39,  40,  42,  64,  84,  137,  150, 
152,  230,  255, 288,  302,  347,  356,  395,  417, 

434,  435,  436,  460, 482, 484, 486,  487,  495, 
502,  510,  514,  568,  571,  677,  578. 

Madura,  175,  219,  229,  263,  266,  267,  269, 

898. 
Mahableshwur,  40,  42. 

MithiahnmaTiHitlRfn ,  253,  258,  259. 

Mihiahamati,  258,  259. 

Malabar,  1,  2,  3,  11,  16,  95,  151,  184,  208, 
218,  248,  249, 251,  252,  254,  255,  256,  258, 
259,  260,  261,  265,  27^,  273,  274,  277,  279, 
288,  290,  291,  292,  294,  299,  303,  304,  305, 
312,  315,  322,  328,  329,  333,  335, 336,  337, 
338,  340,  347,  348,  349,  350,  863,  364,  370, 
410,413,423,484,554. 

Malay&la,  256,  261. 

Malachippa,  30,  210,  215. 

M&l^k<5ta,  221,  244,  268,  279. 

Mil^mand  Hill,  15,  92,  285,  380,  381,  382, 

435,  444. 
M&lemand  Lake,  465. 
M&l^yur,  254. 
Mamald,  502. 
Manaar,  274. 
Manantoddi,  483. 
Man4rgh4t,  18,  272,  273,  274. 
Ming&du,  247. 
Mangalore,  260,  400. 
Biarapannaddi,  96. 
Mar^gatli5  sti^am,  11. 
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Mattiik6yil,  413. 
Matheran,  40. 

Mclvor's  Bund,  21,  22. 

Meezerabad,  483. 

M^kanid,  12,  13,  14, 15,  26,  26,  30,  31,  182, 
187,  204,  210,  216,  226,  321, 326,  333,  366, 
367,  374,  424,  441. 

Helenntao,  274. 

H^lk^nda,  3,  6,  11,  19,  20,  21,  43,  240,  273, 
274.  616,  666,  667,  674. 

Hdhiid,  3,  16,  286,  329,  333,  336,  348,  349, 
378. 

M^ldr,  19,  21,  86,  93,226, 229,  240,  266,  274, 
338,  893. 

M^ldr  Pass,  16,  18. 

Mercara,  263,  410. 

Mdilapomum,  16, 17>  18,  20,  64,  65,  67,  86, 
215,  278,  295,  307,  392,  393,  396,  396,  398, 
408,409,410,480. 

Hetudierri,  420. 

Meurtu',  258. 

Midageei,  270. 

Molemava,  2. 

Mount  Aboo,  40,  430,  431. 

Hoy&r  river,  2,  6,  11,  13,  18,  95,  246,  246, 
277,  367,  460. 

Hoy4r  valley,  5,  245,  246,  247,  323. 

Mddukkidu  stream,  13. 

Muddmal^,  12,  173,  174,  398,  448,  449,  460, 
462. 

Makart^,  2,  4,  6,  6,  21,  87,  91,  93,  196,  283. 

Mdkart^  Peak,  2,  4,  22,  86,  193, 469. 

Mdlachapoi  Kamb^,  13. 

Munnanad,  1, 11,  367,  374. 

Munnipoor,  617. 

Mupeinid,  12. 

Muree,  40,  77. 

Musnagddi,  368. 

Muttinid-betta,  6,  196,  238. 

Mysore,  2,  6,  11,  16,  18,  21,  67,  88,  90,  96, 
137,  164,  184,  193,  203,  207,  208,  211, 
213,  214,  218, 219,  220, 221,  222,  226,  226, 
228,  230,  239,  243,  248,  249,  261,  262, 
263,  264,  265,  269,  260,  261,  262,  263, 
266,  267,  268,  269,  270,  271,  272,  274, 
276,  277,  279,  284,  286, 288, 289,  296,  303, 
307,  393,  396,  398,  408, 410, 448,  449, 460, 
466,  479,  482,  483, 484,  487,  489,  490,  604, 
609,  610,  673. 

Mysore  ditch  (gorge),  6. 
stream,  11. 
ghdts,  261. 


Nadahatti,  424. 

N&dg4ni,  5,  95,  96,  413. 

Nadoobett,  333. 

Naggnr,  483. 

Nambalak<$d,  1, 11, 193,  309,  367,  374. 

Nan«pala,  266. 

Nanianid,  23,  285. 

Nanjanid  valley,  7,  14, 243. 

Nanjanag&di,  226,  267. 

Neduwattam,  11,  18,  21,  22,  23,  24,  43,  89, 

91,  95,  96,  103,  166,  174,  295,   374,  393, 

394,  396,  413,  420,459,  556,  567,  662, 

663. 
Kellakdta,  408. 
Nellambdr,  2,   19,  97,  305,  309,  337,  448, 

449,  450. 


Nellambiir  river,  6,  6,  16,  '602. 

Xelleala,  218,  277. 

NelUtor^,  221,291. 

Nellore,  479. 

Nepaul,  282. 

Nerbadda  river,  249,  268,  269. 

Nerunganada,  272. 

Nidnnkulam,  17,  226. 

NidumaU  range,  2,  3,  7,  306,  309,  893. 

NilagiriPeak,  2,  4,  11,  12. 

Nilagiris  proper,  1,  3. 

Nirkambd,  421,  426. 

Nolambadi,  265. 

Northern  Circars,  166. 

North  Konkan,  249. 

North-west  Provinces,    77,  186,   611,  512, 

513,  522. 
Noyel  river,  246. 

Odantor4,  291. 

Oodagheiry,  510. 

Oomatur,  220. 

Ootacamand,  5, 6,  7,  8, 12, 16,  16,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,28,  30,  34,  38,  39,  40,  41, 
43,  44, 45,  46,  47,  48.  49,  60,  52,  63,  66, 
60,  61,  62,  63,  66,  67,  68, 78, 85,  86, 87,  88, 
90,  91,  92,  93,  103,  130,  131,  132,  142,  147 
160,  169,  166,  171, 172,  173,  174,  176, 183, 
189,  196,  199,  216,  222,  224,  230,  267,  26S, 
283,  284,  286, 287,  288,  289,  290,  292, 293. 
296,  299,  800,  302,  303,  306,  306,  308,  309. 
329,  330,  331,  334,  336,  336,  338,  339, 341, 
344,  347,  348,  349,  360,  361,  363,  354,  366, 
361,  362,  364,  366,  372,  373,  374,  376,  376, 
377,  378,  380,  381,  382,  383, 384,  386,  387, 
388,  389,  390,  392,  393,  394,  395,  396,  398, 
400,  403,  407,  408,  409,  410,  412,  413, 414. 
415,  417, 418,  419,  420,  422,  424, 428,  429. 
430,  431,  433,  434,  437, 438,  439,  440,441, 
442,  443,  444,  446,  446,  447, 453,  467,  460, 
471, 474,  475,  476, 477, 480,  496,  613, 517, 
531,  556,  662,  671,  573,  574,  676,  676. 

Ootacamand  Lake,  6,  48,  166,  378,  381,  388. 

Orange  Valley,  7,  8,  13,  67, 95. 

Orissa,  249,  262. 

Ossington  Estate,  374 . 

Ouchterlony  Valley,  11,  12,  13,  15,  27,  137, 
166,  172, 173, 174, 176,  309,  310,  363, 374, 
417,  485,  602. 


Paikar^,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  87,  88,  91,  93, 

103,  176,  238,  296,  381,413,463,566,  663. 
Paikar^  Falls,  6,  20,  21,  460,  666. 

„       Hill,  4. 

„  Biver,  4,  6,  7,  20,  22,  86,  89,  91,  93, 
166,  279,  292,  296,  306,  309,  338, 
469. 

„       Valley,  7,  89. 
Palar  river,  209. 
Palghit,  3,  89. 
Palghit  Pass,  248,  264. 
P4ndi  river,  6, 11. 
Pandya  Kingdom,  209,  242,  264,  260,  261, 

262. 
Paranga,  264. 
Parikere,  268. 
Pennar  river,  209. 
Pdrambdr,  13. 
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Perangal&r,  13. 

Perangan&d,  12,  13,  14,  26,  26,  30,  31,  64, 
182,  187,  204,  210,216,226,279,  291,  321, 
333,  366,  367,  374,  424,  441,  466. 

Peridinya,  608. 

Permand,  21,  22. 

Pichulbetta,  4. 

Pillur,  21. 

Pirgiir,  268. 

Ponachi,  246. 

Ponany  river,  484. 

Pondicherry,  468. 

Poonamallee,  79,  81,  82. 

Poorendhar,  40. 

Pothandr,  16,  396. 

PtSdtikdta,  13. 

Pulicat,  263,  337. 

Pulois,  40,  84, 166,  229, 261,  270,  366,  668. 

Punjab,  668. 

Punn&d,  262. 

Puragiri,  268. 

Pdrthd,  21,  22. 
,,    stream,  22. 


Qoilon,  610. 


Raia-raja-pnram,  263. 

Rallia,  161,  287,  446. 

Ramandroog,  40. 

Rangaa&mi's  Peak,  1,  6,  6,  11,  17,  213,  216, 

216,  226,  262,  277,  280. 
RichardBon's  I^e,  11. 


Sihvidri  HUU,  1. 

84idapet,  460,  619. 

Saint  Catherine's  Fall,  6,  89,  226,  386. 

Saiya,  263. 

Salem,  184,  229,  260,  281,  301,  307,  312,  386. 
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